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PREFACE 


1 1HIS History of My sore on the latest epigra- 

_ phichal, literary and histonoal rew'iirches, owes 
its inspiration to His Highness ftri Krishnarajendra 
Wodeyar Bahadur of revered memory, ^\hose interest in 
promoting true historical research in the State is well 
known. His Highness instinctively believed that research 
flourishes most when it is left unhampered, but properly 
provided for. The extensive scientific researches oarrierl 
out in the State, in its different Departments, during his 
long reign and the advantages secured by them in 
adding to the material wealth of the country and to the 
resources of its people are the best evidence of this bent 
of his supremely cultivated mind. Likewise it was in 
the case of Literary, Archceological, Ethnographic and 
Historical researches. 

The writing of a history of the kind now presented has 
been Jong a desideratum. The ideal author would be 
one w'ho is both a great literary scholar and a historian. 
Such a person not being available, it was inevitable that 
somebody should make the experiment. It is an acci- 
dent that it fell to my lot to attempt it. Though my 
disqualifications are many, I have two defences to offer : 
I was attracted to the task and 1 have laboured at it for 
nearly forty-two years. My first attempts go back 
indeed to 1901, when 1 first published papers on it in 
the public journals of the day. The literature of the 
successive periods dealt with has been read and carefully 
examined with a view to its utilization in reconstructing 
history. 

The need for a work like this one, bringing together 
the results of the critical studies extending over a 
century and a quarter since Lieut-Col. Wilks wrote his 



Historical Sketches oj the South of India in an A ttempt 
to trace the History of Mysoor^ from the Origin of the 
Hindoo Government of that State to the extinction of the 
Mohammedan Dynasty in 1 799, to set down the complete 
descriptive title of the work as given by him, will 
perhaps be conceded as a necessity, especially in view 
of the very vast archaeological and literary researches 
that have been carried out in Mysore itself, not to 
mention beyond it in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies and in the rest of British India and the Indian 
States. The setting up of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at New Delhi, has, within the past twenty 
years, given a great impetus to the study of History in its 
larger sense, while active research in the domain of History 
has been receiving increased attention. The documents 
relied on in this work, whether epigraphical or other, come 
accordingly from not only places now forming part of 
Mysore State but also from others which originally 
formed part of it before the cessions of 1792 and 1799. 
Some, indeed, come from places far beyond the present 
territorial limits of the State, fx*om neighbouring States 
over which Mysore had extended or had attempted to . 
extend its sway. Exact references to all .these 
documents will be found given in the work in the proper 
places. The work of publication of the records of the 
Governments of India, Madras and Bombay and che 
India Office has placed at the disposal of research 
students a vast amount of material in a form capable of 
being dealt with in a most convenient manner. These 
have been indented upon, as will be seen even by a 
casual reader of these Volumes. Besides, careful personal 
researches have been carried out in the different Becord 
Offices, for instance at Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, as 
well as at the Historical Museum at Satara, and the 
results of the researches incorporated in the work. The 
Oriental Libraries at Madras and Mysore have been 
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carefully searched for literary bearings on the 

history of the period to which the present work relates, 
with considerable advantage. Indeed, it might be said 
that almost every available source has been indented 
upon to present as complete and as authentic an account 
of the history of the present Tiuling P'’amily of Mysore - 
as was possible. All these have helped materially in 
the working up of the narrative, which, it -is hoped, will 
afford some glimpses of the more important episodes of 
the centuries covered by us. Of the greater figures that 
appear, some realistic accounts have been given, particu> 
larly of Kaja Wodeyar, KapthTrava-Narasaraja, Ohikka- 
devaraja, Nanjaraja, Haidar All and I'lph Sultan. 
Occasion has also been taken to correct errors which 
have long persisted. Take, for instance, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar and his alleged strained relations with a 
class of influential priests of his time and the stones 
told of him in that connection. That the evidence 
available does not support them is to confess the bare 
truth. But so crusted old were the beliefs held in regard 
to them that something more has had to be said and this 
has been done in the proper context. It ought to suffice 
here if we quote a parallel case to show how hard it is 
sometimes to root out wrong beliefs, however once 
formed. Gibbon records, m one of his more celebrated 
chapters, the “ secret persecution ” of Christians by the 
Boman Emperors Maximian and Galenus “ within their 
camp and palaces,” a persecution “ for which the 
imprudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the 
most specions pretences.” But the “ veracious historian” 
he IS, while he quotes his authority for this statement 
(Eusebius, lib. B, c. 4. c. 17), he is ready to acknowledge 
that Eusebius limits the number of military martyrs. 
What is more to the point is that he mentions in this 
connection the story that the Theban legion, consisting 
of six thousand Christians, suffered martyrdom by the 
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order of Maximian, in the valley of the Pennine Alps 
and says that “ notwithstanding the authority of Euse. 
bins, and the silence of Lactantius, Ambrose, Sulpicius, 
Orosius, etc., it has been long believed.” Such is the 
force of wrong tradition. “ The story was first 
published,” according to Gibbon, “ about the middle of 
the filth century, by Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, who 
received it from certain persons, who received it from 
Isaac, Bishop of Geneva, who is said to have received 
it from Theodore, Bishop of Octodurum ”. That seems 
the way that tradition sometimes is built up. (See 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall^ Chap. XVI.) The picture of 
Haidar Ali given here would seem incredible but for the 
authentication that the documents quoted in support of it 
provide. The occasion has been utilized for affording a 
vivid picture of the whole colourful background of the 
period which called forth the energies of titans like 
Stringer Lawrence, Eyre Coote, Clive, Haidar AH and 
others who dominate the mid years of the 18 th century in 
South India and make it of enduring interest. The 
whole dramatic story of Haidar’s life is told in a manner 
that will, it 18 hoped, prove of value not only to the 
student of history but also to the lay reader. 

A serious attempt too has been made to treat objectively 
the period of history relating to Haidar. We know^ little 
of the acts of Haidar, little of what he did to 
achieve his aims. His wars w'c know, but what did ne 
do to put on the field his vast armies, which struck terror 
into the hearts of his enemies and raised wonder in the 
minds of his foreign observers and critics V How did he 
contrive to clothe them, feed them, discipline them and 
march them to the field to die for him and the country 
he served '? A constructive effort was needed to do all 
that and to that constructive work of Haidar some space 
has been found in these pages. Haidar was not only a 
destroyer as a warrior generally is but also a reformer, 
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who tried to build iap a new army Md a new diacipline 
modelled to an assimilable extent on European lines. It 
would not be wrong if we said that he tried to build a 
new State along new lines and that it did not endure 
because he failed to appreciate the fact that the essence 
of human endeavour is grounded in moraJity. Nor did 
he care to frame his mind to be pliant and obedient to 
occasion. His continual habit of dissimulation proved 
but a weak and sluggish cunning, not greatly politic. It 
practically undid even what he did achieve. All that 
did seemed but a web of his wit ; it worked nothing 
lasting. His life proved verily a tragedy, not only 
because it ended with his death outside the country he 
was in and worked for but also because nothing survived 
to show that such a giant of a man had over lived. 

No historical work relating to Mysore can pretend not 
to owe its deep acknowledgments to Wilks’ great, indeed, 
classical work. Though ho finished th(‘ first volnine ot 
his work as early as 1810 and the other tw^o volumes of 
his original edition in 1817 — two years after Waterloo 
and within twenty years of the last siege of Seringa- 
patam — he covered the early and later iieriods of history 
in an admirable fashion. He not only had the aid of 
those who took part m the campaigns of which 
he wrote, but also he had the material aid of Dewan 
Purnaiya, with whose support he set up a historical 
commission, as it were, which proved of considerable 
help to him in dealing with the earlier reigns of 
the Mysore Kings. If he told occasionally legendary 
stones about them, it is because, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
has aptly observed, history cannot be understood with- 
out them. While his historical instinct was sound, his 
judgment was generally in the right, though towards 
certain of his contemporaries it might have been marred 
slightly, as has been suspected in certain quarters. But 
Wilks’ work cannot be superseded in any sense of the 



term, though he may have to be used with caution for 
the earlier and even parts of the later periods in view of 
the advance made by modern research, archaeological and 
other. It is as much a classic as Orme’s Indosian or 
Duff’s Mahrattas, whatever their shortcomings from any 
point of view. At any rate, the present work does not 
attempt that altogether impossible feat and fully acknow- 
ledges its own indebtedness to Wilks’ great labours as a 
pioneer in the field of Mysore History and seeks but to 
supplement its rich stores in a small way. 

But there is nee J to remember one limitation to Wilks’ 
great work, a work that filled with admiration the lead- 
ing men and women of his times and helped to earn for 
him a Fellowship of the Royal Society. What might be 
said of Orme’s work may be said of Wilks’ as well. Both 
have, for instance, written of Haidar. But the histories 
of Orme and Wilks belong to periods too close to Haidar 
All to be either full or free from doubt. They reflect 
the view^s of the English, while those of the French 
writers of the period — De La Tour and the rest of 
them — reflect those of the nation they belonged to. 
What Haidar and Tipu have said of themselves or what 
their own historians said of them we have some accounts 
of in the writings of the annalists of the period. Among 
these are the anonymous author of the Haidar-Ndmdh, 
Hussain All Khan Klrmaui, Mirza Ikbal and others. 
While the histories of Orme and Wilks contain very little 
else — as Col. Miles acutely remarked writing as long back 
as 1842 — than the wars the English waged in both the 
portions of the Earnatic in furious fashion, the annalists 
devote only a very small part of their space to these wars 
of the English. They help us to realize Haidar the man 
and the usurper and Tipu the youth and the tyrant. 
There are other advantages as well to be derived from a 
study of these annalists, even in the purely historical 
portions. Elrmani’s version, for instance, is generally 
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consistent with Orine’s account up to^l760, except with 
regard to Trichinopoly, which is worthy of note. It is 
Trichinopoly that brought Mysore in the first instance 
into prominence in South India during what may be 
called the Anglo-French period and it was the injustice 
done to Mysore in regard to Trichinopoly that fired 
Haidar's imagination with the conquest of the South. 
The subsequent attempt to drive the ISuropeans — not 
merely the English -out of India is directly traceable to 
that cause. The annalists, therefore, have a place, 
however small or insignificant, in the study of the jH'nod 
dominated by Haidar and Tipu, quite apart from tlie 
help they give us to understand them as men who lived 
their lives to attain the objectives they aimed at. 

Of the French writer De La Tour, who had served under 
Haidar AH and whose work Ayder Ali was puhlisluid as 
early as 1784, within two years of the death of iJaidar 
Air, though written while he was still alive, a special 
word would seem to be necessary in view of the adverse 
opinion passed on him. Wilks, indeed, goes so far as to 
castigate him in a foot-note in the body of his work. 
“ The Frenchman calling himself Commander of 
artillery and General of ten thousand in the army of the 
Moghul, who has published the history of llyder Ali 
Khan and was present in the service (in the fight at 
Tiruvannamalai), states,” he writes, “the single trophy 
of the English to have been one iron three-pounder ; 
this is a specimen of what he may be presumed to have 
seen. What he relates on the authority of others, 
resembles the information of a dramatic quidnunc, who 
hears everything, and seizes the wrong end of all that 
he hears” (Wilks, Mysoor, I. 587, f.n.). De La Tour 
considered Haidar a mon ami of his, “ my friend, ” and 
perhaps wrote much of what he did write out of friendship 
for Haidar. We may even concede that he wrote as a 
frank partisan, but there seems no justification for the 
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charge that he was deliberately falsifying history to suit his 
own ends. He says he was Commander-in-chief of Artil- 
lery in Haidar’s army and of a body of European troops in 
it and that he has adhered to the strictest impartiality 
in relating Haidar’s exploits. It must, however, be admit- 
ted he had strong national and political prejudices and 
these prejudices influenced his narrative. Hardly less 
serious defects than his political and national bias are 
his omissions, his want of the sense of proportion and his 
easy gullibility. Though he calls himself a “ historian ” 
and styles his book a history,” and asserts that the 
true dignity and importance of history is placed in 
truth,” and though he does not spare his own country- 
men who had, in his view, “ behaved unworthily ” any 
more than Englishmen, while doing justice to Generals 
like Goote, Smith and Goddard, he is lacking in the 
sense of discrimination and allows himself to be carried 
away by mere gossip in the most serious matters 
aflfecting a person’s reputation. He disarms criti- 
cism by pleading that ‘Mf any of his recitals should 
be contrary to the ideas of certain persons acquainted 
with the same events, he begs they will please make 
a distinction between the facts he himself has^ been 
witness to, and those he could only learn from the 
information of others.” The most that could be said about 
him is that as a witness he is at once honest and well 
informed in the few matters he writes of. For some 
aspects of Haidar's character, he is, at any rate, an indis- 
putable witness. De La Tour gives us a summary of what 
he saw rather than a good and striking picture of the 
man Haidar. Not one of the 18th century writers, indeed, 
gives such a picture, as they only saw aspects of the 
man’s work and character. There can be no question 
that great care and caution are needed in using him, 
but there can be no doubt that he is of some value for 
reconstructing the history of Haidar’s period. 
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This work of De La Tour has hacU^uch vogue that it 
went through many editions in France in his own time 
in French, the language in which it was written, and m 
England in the translation in which it appeared first 
in 1784. A copy of the first edition of this transla- 
tion, published in London in 1784, is to be found 
in the Connemara Library, Madras, and another is now 
in the Mysore University Library, Mysore. Later, in 
1855, Prince Gholam Mohammed, the only surviving 
son of Tipu Sultan, revised and corrected it, and 
re-issued it, by Messrs. W. Thacker & Co., in 
London. A reprint of the London edition of 1784, 
however, issued in 1848 at Calcutta is well known. 
This was published by Messrs. Sanders, Cones & Co., 
No. 7, Mission Kow of that city. This demand for 
De La Tour’s book shows its appeal, whatever its merits. 
Some of its statements were hotly contested by English 
writers, one of the earliest to do so being Captain Francis 
Robson in his “ Life of Hyder Ally ”, who published his 
work in 1786. He had lived “ 20 years in India” and 
had ” been present in most of the actions fought between 
the English and Hyder Ally.” Robson, who states he 
wrote his account of the war with Haidar, to correct 
the errors of De La Tour, and on whose narrative 
Wilks' own is primarily based in part, stands corrected in 
the light of contemporary records since published. But 
Robson cannot on that account be held to have not 
written the truth or written what he believed not to be 
the truth! Wilks’ criticism of De La Tour has been 
referred to above, but neither Robson nor Wilks can be 
held to wholly invalidate De La Tour as the only source 
for some authoritative information about Haidar and 
his doings. Hence his importance, though he has to 
be used with due care and caution. 

No apology is therefore needed for presenting Haidar 
in this work in the character in which he has been seen 
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by posterity. Great as he was as a soldier, a commander, 
an organiser of armies, and as a practical administra- 
tor, we have reason to remember that he was also 
fired by human ambitions and was guilty of acts of 
which many a historical character has been adjudged 
guilty. That he secretly canvassed the death of some 
of his royal masters while professing loyal allegiance 
to them outwardly as the Regent of Mysore has now to 
be admitted, and that the eighteenth century picture of 
his having been a kindlier man than his son Tipu 
cannot well be substantiated to some extent at least. 
For the rest, the facts set out m these Volumes ought 
to speak for themselves. Similarly, the portrait of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar drawn here is of the 
17th century original and not the 19th century 
reproduction, feivaji, again, is seen to be dominated 
by the ambitions of not only a kingdom but an 
empire as well. It was the greatness of the vanishing 
Vijayanagar Empire that to some extent kindled, we 
now realize, the political ambitions of that great military 
genius. The operations of the Mughals in the Deccan 
in the 17th century, although they broke to pieces the 
consistency of both the Muslim and Hindu principalities, 
substituted no paramount authority in their place, and 
thus furnished an opportunity for the rise, not of military 
adventurers, as some past historians have remarked, but 
of the Mahratta Empire, and of the Empire dreamt of 
by Chikkadevaraja and later by Nanjaraja, the Dalavai, 
and last but not least by Haidar, backed by all the 
resources of Mysore and the country that was once 
Eeladi. It was not so much a scramble for power, 
annihilating all right except that of the sword, but a 
fight for keeping out, each in his turn and in his own 
way, the other from dominating a territory that was not 
legitimately his. No doubt the disorder, and even 
the anarchy, that resulted opened the way for the 
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contentions of the English and the#French, and the 
ultimate establishment of a British Empire in India. 
The attempt of Chikkadevaraja and Naojar&ja. the 
Dalavai, is better appreciated when we remeinl^r the 
connection of Mysore with the Vijayanagar Empire and 
the Empire that Haidar dreamt of was but. an inverted 
picture of the Hindu attempt at continuity of existence 
in the South of India, which in his sou's hands became 
a veritable attempt at the establishment, if possible, 
of a Muslim Sultanate wdth all the parapher- 
nalia of a foreign hierarchy of officials, which 
offended the practical good sense of even the Persian 
annalists of the period. From the large documentary 
evidence tendered in thevse Volumes, it will be seen how 
hard the representatives of Mysore fought for the posses- 
sion of the South and how just their cause was and how 
they were foiled of it. The struggle for the possession 
of the South before the Anglo-French struggle, so fami- 
liar to students of history, was preceded by a struggle 
between the Mahrattas and Mysore and between Mysore 
and Nawab Muhammad All, the alleged Mughal repre- 
sentative, whose credentials for the pretensions he set 
forth were forged firmans of which Orme makes no secret 
in his writings. If History is, indeed, a record of some- 
thing more than struggles in space, it is only when we 
reduce the apparent struggle between certain apparent 
forces into the real struggles which vary from age to 
age, between competing races and civilizations, that the 
story gains point as well as dimension. The history of 
18th century Mysore shows that it put forth its wealth 
of men and money to retain the South to those it justly 
belonged and it seems but right that this attempt at 
local freedom should be recorded in a manner worthy of 
the theme. 

The process of sifting of facts that go to make up 
history is subject to the ordinary laws of historical 
VOL. I 2 



evidence. One cannot shape history as he chooses. He 
has to base it on certain ascertained facts. Critical ” 
history like “ critical ’* biography, since the time of 
Froude, demands inquiry and appreciation of facts, of 
evidence, of direct documentary or other tangible proof. 
The search for material is attended with difficulty, the 
more so as you recede into earlier periods. But almost 
every source has to be worked up — public acts, spoken 
words, monuments, inscriptions, visits to places 
connected with the events of the period and the persons 
figuring in it ; travels over the scene of the campaigns 
fought ; narratives of contemporary writers and 
annalists, etc. Nearly all these sources have been made 
use of in these Volumes. A study such as this is bound to 
help not only towards understanding the prominent men 
of the period but also enabling us to trace the workings 
of their minds. To understand a man is to know his 
mind and its intricate workings. Without such 
knowledge, you cannot understand either his genius or 
how he manages to dominate a period. Such is 
the case with the greater men and women who 
figure in these pages. Human action is as much 
governed by mental as by physical laws and the^ history 
of a nation in its truest sense is the history of 
tendencies which are perceived by the mind and not 
of the events which are discovered by senses. It lb, in 
a word, the illumination of the mind that directly contri- 
butes to the making of the events which, in the common 
sense, make up history. 

A word or two may, perhaps, be added about 
other important matters relating to this work. The 
problem of illustrations, always a difficult one, has been 
specially hard. In regard to it, care has been taken to 
make them representative. The maps are not by any 
means hypothetical but are intended to bring out the 
historical position of the time they belong to. They 
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must be deemed part of the text, t|# most vital and 
decorative part. 

I beg to acknowledge my heartfelt indebtedness to 
the Goverament of Mysore for the facilities they have 
provided for^ printing this work at the Government 
Press, Bangalore. To Pradhana Sirdmapi Mr. N. 
Madhava Ban, b.a., b.l., c.i.e., the present Dewan of 
Mysore, I owe much in this connection and for the 
warm personal interest taken by hiiu in the work. 
Amatya Siromani Mr. T. Tlmmboo Chetty, b.a., o.b.k.. 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, has shown 
unabated interest in the work, while the unwearied help 
he has rendered in the matter of illustrating it and 
bringing it out cannot but be referred to with the 
utmost gratitude. 

To the authorities of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, 
the Mysore University Library and the Public Libraries 
at Mysore and Bangalore, thanks are 'due for providing 
help in the matter of consulting certain books in their 
possession. 

Mr. N. Subba Bao, M.A., my Assistant, has helped me 
whole-heartedly in the preparation of these Volumes. 
Besides studying the original sources with me and 
working up the varied material used m the writing up 
of these Volumes, he has not spared himself in checking 
up, at every stage, the authorities and verifying the data 
on which almost every statement made in them has 
been based. In him, 1 have had the good fortune to 
find not only a student anxious to learn and do the work 
allotted to him but also a collaborator. He has done 
everything possible to make his part of the work both 
useful and exact. His suggestions as to readings and 
interpretation have proved particularly valuable. To 
say that he has laboured hard, would be but a poor 
compliment to him ; he has not only done that but has 
also been diligent and industrious to a degree. He has 
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practical knowledge of the fundamentals of historical 
research and has shown rare capacity in the handling 
of conflicting data. Cordial thanks arc due to him for 
the valuable help he has given in the production of these 
Volumes and for the warm personal interest he has 
taken in the work as a whole. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Aiyangar, b.a., the former Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing in Mysore, and Mr. B. 
Erisbnaswamy Ghetty, B.E., his successor, have rendered 
valued assistance in the printing of the work. To Mr. B. 
Gopala Aiyangar, the Sub- Assistant Superintendent, who 
has been in direct personal charge of this work, thanks 
are due for his unvarying courtesy in meeting the many 
requirements. 

The Volumes forming this work, being intended 
expressly for rapid reference, it has been sought, by an 
ever-increasing insertion of marginal notes and other 
references, to make them indices unto themselves. It is 
hoped that these notes would prove a convenience to the 
general reader as well. 

This work, it will be seen, stops at 1799, with the 
installation of Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. The 
story of his memorable reign is proposed to be told, 
circumstances permitting, in a volume by itself, while 
in another volume, it is hoped to cover the reigns of 
Sr! Gh&maraja Wodeyar IX and Sri Kri 6 h 9 araja Wode- 
yar IV, thus ending the series with the coming to the 
throne of Sri Jayachamaraja Wodeyar Bahadur, the 
present Buler of Mysore. 


Bamoalore, 
mh March 194S. 


C. HAYAVADANA RAO. 
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HISTORY OF MYSORE 


CIIAPTEK I 

The Sources of Mysohe History 

Tfitroductory Principal sources — Pnniary aourcc^ . Inscnj) 
tions — Liteiary wurkh — Coius Tiavcis ami tuict.s— 

Contemporary cliroiucles and nieinoiis- Tlni Kcoords of 
P'ort St. George — The Diary of Aiian;la Haiiga Piliai , 
Selections from the Poshwa Daftar -Sec’onda/// sowres : 
Quasi -historical works. 

T he earliest attempt at wntinj^ a histor} of Mysore 
was made by Lt. Col. Mark Wilks (17()0-1831),’ Bri- 
tish Kesident at the (Vurt of Mysore 
lniro,JucioTij. (1 803-1 80H). His woi’k, Historical 
Sketches of the South of Italia in an 
attempt to trace the History of Mysoor, was first 
published in 1810* and has remained an authority on the 
subject since then. Wilks, liow'cver, carefully avoided 
giving his book the title of “ History.” Writing as he 
did in the early years of the nineteenth century when 
archa*ological and historical research in India was yet in 
its infancy and when he had to depend mostly on the 
uncritical summaries and translations of admittedly a few 
of the local sources (such as memoirs and chronicles of a 
later date) available to him, Wilks’s treatment of the 

1 London edition, in three vuIb. : Vol. 1 publiehed in 1810, Vols II and III, 
in 1617 ; reprinted in Madras, 1869 (in two voIb.) , revised and edited 
by Sir Murray Hamrnick, in tw^o voIh., Mysore, 1930 This last mentioned 
edition is referred to in the course of this work. 
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early history of Mysore, from the origin and founding of 
the Ruling House down to the usurpation of Haidar All 
(1399-J 7G1), is neither exhaustive nor satisfactory judging 
from the critical demands of modern scholarship.^ 

The pririci[)al sources^ for the history of this period, 
now available, are, how^ever, of a two- 
Pnnoipai Hources told character —primary and secondary. 

Among the primary sources are : 
inscriptions, literary works, coins, travels and tracts, 
contemporary chronicles and memoirs. The Eecords of 
Fort Sf. George, The Dlanj of Ananda lianga Pillai and 
The Selectionfi from the Peshwa Daftar. The secondary 
sources comprise later compilations. 

Inscriptions'* — litliic as well as copper-plate — of the 
„ rulers of the Wodeyar dvnasty of 

rrtnuiry sonrns ’ ‘ 

Mysore, come, for the most part, from 
iiiHcriptions. present districts of Mysore, Hassan, 

Bangalore and Tumkur, and from parts of Salem and 
C/Oimhatore districts of the Madras Presidency. They 
are found scattered over the volumes of the Fpigraphia 
Carnatica (including the supplemental volumes for 
Mysore and Bangalore districts), the Mysore Arch eco- 
logical Report, the Madras Epigraph isVs Report, the 
Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency and the Mackenzie 
Collection (in the Madras Oriental Manuscripts Tjibrary). 
They range from the middle of the sixteenth centuiy to 
about the close of the eighteenth. Being mostly dated 
records in Kannada or Sanskrit, they generally relate to 
gifts, donations and grants of the rulers to institutions 

2 Wilks hus beeu iiivariftbly followed by all siibsequent writers, uotably by 
IJ L. Rice in the Myn. Gag. (I. 361-SSl), and by 8. K Aiyangar in 
Ancient Itulia. The latter, in bis brief but “imperfect sketch" (pp. 
272 gooB a step further in trying to utilise a few of the luscriptious, 
literary works and the Palace History, available to him 

3. For details about the uouroea indicated and discussed here, vide General 

Bibliography and text of Chapters (with f.n.) and the Appendices 
thereto. 

4. Include mrflpas (Orders) also. 
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(such as temples and maths) and pnva!6 mdividuarls. A 
few of these, however, incidentally throw light on the 
pedigree of the ruler of the time and echo the event or 
events connected with his rule or his predecessor’s. Though 
by no means an adequate source of information, these 
documents, used with care, are ol groat value lu identifying 
and locating the rulers and m roocuistructing their 
genealogy and the political and social his»torv of their 
times. 

Most of the literary works extant — in Kannada and 
Sanskrit — owe their origin to rf>yal 
Literary workH patroiuigc Jfi M \ soro during th<' seven- 
teenth and eighteenth ct'ntiiru's. Onl> 
a few of these have been so far piiblislied, whih' the rest 
are presei ved still in the form of manuscripts — palm-leaf 
and paper — in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Libraries at Mysore and Madras Exceptions apart, 
these works are generally undated and the probable 
chronological limits of their composition are determin- 
able only from their internal data and, in certain cases, 
from inscriptions referring to or quoting from them.'^ 
Written m poetical or prose toriii, they relate, m the mam, 
to religion, philosophy, poetics, morals, etc., and refer 
only incidentally to the reigning king of the time, his 
pedigjce and achievements. Only a few of the produc- 
tions, however, profess to deal with the traditional 
history of the Ruling House (down to ]G10) and the 
genealogy and exploits of the author’s patron — as, for 
instance, the KanthiravchNarasardja-Vijayarn (1048) 
of Govinda-Vaidya, the Chikkadevardya-Vamsdvali (c. 
1678-1680), the Chikkadevardja-Vtjayam (c. 1682-1686) 
and the Apratima-Vira-Charitam (c. 1695-1700) of 
Tirumalarya, and the Saundara^Kavya (c. 1740) of 
Nuronda. And even these works are more literary in 
character than regular histories. Nevertheless the value 

6. See, lor matance, section on Ltterary activttyi in Oh. XIV below. 

1 * 
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of literary works— as a supplemental source of informa- 
tion — in historical reconstruction, is not inconsiderable, 
provided, in using them, due allowance is made for the 
literary flourishes, fulsome eulogies, etc., characteristic 
of them. 

Although the available coin-types of the Wodeyars of 
Mysore are few', they are of unique 

Coins ^ \ , 

importance as witnesses to contempo- 
rary history. Especially the coins issued by Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar T (1638-11)59) and Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar (1673-1704), throw valuable light on the 
political evolution of the kingdom of Mysore and the 
religion of tlie Ruling House in the seventeenth century. 

Tlie travels and tracts include the letters of Father 
J, Bertrand (B. J.) included m the La 
Travels Hncitracts Miss/yon Du Madiirc (1659-1686), John 
liockman’s Trai^eh of the Jesuits 
(1701), Dr. John Fryer’s Travels in India (c. 1676-1680), 
Niccolao Manucci’s Sfono Do Mogor (1653-1708) and 
the gleanings and extracts from documents published in 
Robert Drme’s Historical Fragments, William Foster’s 
English Factories in India and the Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical liecords Commission. These records 
generally contain the observations of the Jesuit mission- 
aries and foreign travellers and settlers, on the political 
events, customs and manners in South India m general, 
and Mysore in particular. Their chief merit consisis in 
that they supplement the local sources by throwing a 
flood of light on the foreign relations of Mysore, which, 
but for them, w'ould have been lost for ever. Foreign 
observers are, however, not always accurate in their 
accounts, are sometimes found to be misinformed and are 
not infrequently known to exaggerate. While, therefore, 
their writings are indispensable authorities for the history 
of the period (c. 1630-1705), they are to be used with 
caution. 
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Of the contemporary chronicles afid memoirs, the 
Contemporary Muhammad-Ndviuh , recently hrou{,^ht 
chroiiicies and to Ii^^ht by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the 
memoirs. coluiiins of the Modem Rcrieiv, is an 

undated manuscript otlicial history in Persian, of the rcMgn 
of Muhammad Add Shah of BijapurUb27-16rdjKbvZahur 
bin Zahuri. Tt deals, among others, witl* the campaigns 
of the Bijripur generals in the Karn&tak anti IMvsore 
between c. a period practical l\ covered by the 

reign of Kanthirava-Narasaraja VVodeyar I (Jbd8-1()59) 
m Mysore Its chiel peculiarity, however, is that while 
it corroborates and supplements othei sources t)f infor- 
mation, it contradicts them also. It requires, tln‘refore, 
to be handled with care, as an authority for the historv 
of Kanthlrava's reign. The Tv^^nk-uWdhljdh t (1781) of 
Burhan Ibn Hasan of Trichmopoly, recently translated 
from Persian and published in jiart under the auspices of 
the University of Madras, deals with the history of the 
Nawabs of Avcot (c. 1700-17(51). Written from the 
point of view’ of the conteniporarv Indian chronicler, it 
ennbodies a wealth of detail relating to the history of 
South India during the eighteenth century that is w'orthy 
of note. Its chief value for us, however, consists in 
enabling us to understand and estimate the foreign 
politics of the kingdom of Mysore (c. 1740-17(51), from 
the larger perspective of South Indian affairs of the 
period. The Haidar-Ndmdh (1784), an old paper 
manuscript {Bakhar) Iroiii H. H the Maharaja’s Palace 
Library, Mysore, is a memoir in Kannada, of the life and 
times of Haidar AH (1717-1782).*^ It is an anonymous 
work, the writing of which, according to internal 
evidence,’ was finished in June 1784, i.f ., an year and a half 

6. See ttlHo and compare M.A.U , 1930, pp. 79-106, noticing a copy of tins 

Ms. from a private source (t.e. from Nallappa's family). 

7. Vide ff. 110, referring to the date of the completion of the Haidar - 

Ntimah Bakhar as, KrOdhi, Aahadha iu. 11, Tuesday " (June 29, 

1784). 
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after the death of Haidar. The manuscript bears through- 
out the stamp of freshness of outlook and independence 
and vigour of judgment on the part of the author. While 
the work is a source of first-hand information for the 
history of the period of Haidar’s usurpation in Mysore 
(1701-1782), it is an equally reliable authority for the reign 
of Krishnaraja Wodeyar II (1734-1760), particularly 
in regard to Karachiiri Nanjarajaiya’s struggle for 
Trichinopoly, the early career and rise of Haidar All and 
the course of events leading to his usurpation (1751-1701). 
Though not exhaustive, it supplies, on these topics, the 
genuine contemporary point of view of the local historian, 
while the chronology of events recorded in it, stands the 
test of comparison with the other sources for the period. 
The Haidar ’Ndrndh even records, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, certain details connected with the general 
history of South India (c. 1740-1701). 

The Records of Fort St. George,*^ bearing on Mysore 
thus far published, comprise, the 
P(^t St Diary and Consultation BooF^ (1079, 

1094, 1090, 1098, 1733-1734, 1739, 
1752-1750), Country Cort espondence (1740, 1751, 1753- 
1755, 1757-1758), Selections front Public Consultations, 
Letters, etc., (1740-1741), Fort St. David Consultations 
aim. Letters to Fort St. George (1082, 1712, 1738- 
1741), Letters front Fort St. George (1698, 1736, 
1739-1740, 1743-1744), Despatches to England (1701- 
1702 to 1710-1711, 1711-1714, 1727-1733, 1741-1742, 
1743-1740), French Correspondence (1752), Letters from 
Tellicherry (1732-1733, 1733-1734, 1734-1736), Telli- 
cherry Consultations (1732-1733, 1734-1735, 1737-1738, 


8. For a f^fuide to these liecoriU, see Presa List of Ancient Becorda in Fort 

St. George (1670-1796) ; also DodwelJ’s Hand-hook of Madras Records. 

9. The Diary and Consultation Book aud Country Correspondence contain 

documents of Military and Public Departments of the Government of 
, Fort St. George, Madras. They are the tame as the Military Consulta- 
tions and the MiUtaryflountry Correspondence in the unpublished form. 
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1745-1751) and the extracts from documents published 
m Dodwell’s Calendar of the Madras Records (1740- 
1744) and The Madras Despatches (1744-1755, 1754- 
1765) and m Talboys Wheeler’s Madras in the Olden 
Time (History of Madras) and Early Records of 
British India. These records, incUnimp the unpublished 
volumes of Military Consultations and Military Country 
Correspondence (for 17(50-1 761), contain inforiiiation of a 
varied character. Tht'v generall\ relate to tlie adniim 
stration of the affairs of the Kn^iish Kast India (\>nij)any 
on the Coromandel and West coasts and to the colonial 
and commercial ri\alry between the Enj^lish and the 
French in India, jiarticularly duriiif^ 17415-1761 They 
refer only incidentally to the course of political events in 
South India in general and Mysore in particular, in so 
far as thev affected the Company's commercial interests 
m the country and brought them into contact with the 
Indian powers of the time. While the Tellichory Letters 
and Consultations yield some light on the early relations 
of Mysore with Malabar (1733-1746), tlie remaining senes 
of records, to a considerable extent, sujipJement the other 
sources of information on the foreign and political affairs 
of the kingdom of Mysore, roughly during c. 1(579-17(51. 
So valuable, indeed, are these records (especially the 
Diary and Consultation Book, Country Correspondence 
and the unpublished volumes for 1760-1 7(51), that they 
become an indispensable authority for the period 1751- 
1761. The Records of Fort St. George, as is usually the 
case with foreign sources, are not, however, always 
accurate in their references to the internal affairs of 
Mysore and are, in such cases, to be used with caution. 

The Private Diary of Ananda Ramja Pillai (1747- 
The Diary of Auan- 1761) and the news-letters contained 
da Eanga Piiiai ; in the recently published volumes of the 
Selections from the Selections from the Peshwa Daftar 
p..hw.D.ftor (1746-1761). likewise constitute a 
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supplemental source of information of considerable value, 
on the affairs of Mysore during 1746-1761, from the 
French and the Mahratta points of view. They, however, 
are, as of necessity to be used with great care, especially 
as they often record from hearsay and are. sometimes, 
not well-informed. 

Among the secondary sources, unpublished and 
published, are, the Mysuru-Dhoregala- 
fsecond„rymu,cc> parvahhyudaya-Vivaro}^ {c 1710- 
^ 0 *"'"''*°''“’“' Mysuru-Nayarada-Pnrvottnra^' 

(c. 1734-1740), Mifsani-Dhoregala- 

Varmdvali {c. 1800), Mgaurn-Bajara-Charitre (c. 1800) 
by Venkatarainanaiya, the Kaifiyats ( 7 ;. 1800-1804), the 
Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam}'* (c. 1800), a Hala-Kannada 

Chavipu by Linganna-Kavi, the Kaiale-AraHitgala- 
Vammvali {c 1880), the lidjdvall-Kathd (1838) of 
Devachandra and the A finals of the Mysore Boyal 
Familif^ (first compiled in the Mysore Palace, in 1864- 
1865), Although these sources, in Kannada, are, as 
indicated, compilations of a later date, they are by no 

10. This is out' of the few later compilations relied upon by Wilks. For a 
detailed account of the Ms , mdt- Ch. XV and Appendix VII — 

11. This paper Ms. from the Mad. Or. Lib. (No. 18-16-18, pp. 24-30), is the 
same as the one referred to as having been in the possosaioi. of Mr. 
Miiddaruja I’rs, a former Bakshi of the Khiis SamuKha Department of 
the Mysore Palace (Annals, II. 86-S8) The Annals (11 86), howt vt r, 
speaks of it as having been written in 1786 («. 1707) But th« Ms. 
from Madras, examined by us, is undated and stops with the beginning 
of Krishc^aruja Woijeyar ll’b reign ^1734-1766). It appears to have been 
compiled, in all probability, bet^\een c. 1734-1740, though it is not impos- 
sible that a copy of it was made in 1786. Wilks, as we shall see. makes 
use of this Ms. also, in his w'ork. 

12. The EdUorial Introdnctum (p. vii) to this published work, fixes it 
between c. 1763-1801. For convenience of reference, the medium date, 
c. 1800. is adopted here. 

18. This Kannada work, otherwise known as Palace Hwionj, was first 
published, during the reign of H. H. ^rl Cbimarajendra Wo^eyar (1881- 
1801), as VamiaratMhara. It has been revised, enlarged and republished 
in two parts (Part I in 1916 and Part II in 1922), under the title Vamitl- 
valA, by Mr. B. Ramaknshna Hao, late Palace Controller, Mysore. 
Fart I deals with the period 1899-1868, and Part II contains a detailed 
account of the reign of H. H. dri Knsh^araja Wo^eyar III (1799-1868). 
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means to be ignored. Based as they generally are on 
earlier writings, they arc chronicles of a quasi-histoncal 
character. Often they reflect genuine local tiadition 
and sometime enshrine valuable material and sometimes 
throw sidelights which enable the modern historian to 
invest his characters with flesh and blof^d and give a 
complete picture of their lives and t rues. Kspecially 
where other sources fail, he has to rely, to a (‘ertain 
extent, on these sources. Their reliability, bowev. r, 
is one of degree Sometimes their statements are loose 
and their chronology defective and confused, while 
some of them interpolate and arc actually gossipy in 
character. Extreme caution and great dif-crimination 
are, therefore, necessary in utilising them. For it is a 
critical and comparative study of these writings alone 
which must precede any serious attempt at historical 
reconstruction. 



CHAPTER II. 


Pke-Wodeyar Dynasties in Mysore. 

Beginnings of history — Features of Vijayanagar provincial 
• adininistratio n — First Phase ■ 1336-1530 — Political 
geography of Southern Karnataka, 14th century — Adminis- 
tration of Southern Karnataka — Second Phase : 1630-1565 
~ Third Phase ; 1565-1610. 

F rom tune immciuonal the area now covered by the 
State of Mysore has had an individuality and 
importance of its own. Traces of 
hutTry ' palaeolithic and neolithic settlements in 
different parts of the country point to its 
pre-history. During the Vedic and Epic periods it 
would appear to have formed part and parcel of the non- 
Aryan belt of territory iii the south and the scene of 
contact between Aryan and non-Aryan races in it. The 
Mauryas ruled over a portion of the country during the 
last centuries before Christ leaving their memorial edicts. 
Recent excavations — at Chandravajh in the present 
Chitaldrug district — go to show that the Satavahanas 
held their sway over it in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, with a fairly advanced civilisation. Tb.^ 
Kadambas, the Gangas, the Chiilukjas, the Cholas, the 
Hoysajas and the Vijayanagar Emperors, among others, 
successively governed the country or parts of it leaving 
vestiges of their rule. Geographically the country during 
these epochs formed, as it does now, part of the 
Karnatak {Kar-nddii, Kanidtay Kannada) y being appa- 
rently a division of, or coterminous with, the extensive 
tract variously referred to in inscriptions and other- 
sources as Kuntala-fUsUy Erumai-nddu, Mahisha- 
mandalay etc. 
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The rise of Vijayanagar (1336-1530) following closely 
p ^ on the decadence of the empire of the 

nagar*^prVviTic7a*i Hoysalas, was an important landmark 
administration. m the political and cultural evolution 

of the Karnatak, particularly the 
central and southern parts of what at’ 
present constitutes the district of Mysore. Indeed 
Vijayanagar was the heir and successor of the Hoysajas- 
The Hoysajas gradually disappeared from the arena of 
history but left lasting relics of their government in the 
tracts over which they had exercised their (‘ontrol. The 
division of administrative units into nddu and sme and 
the system of provincial administration under members 
of the ruling family as imperial representatives, were 
among the most significant legacies of their rule trans- 
mitted to their illustrious successors. (Consequently the 
feudatories in various parts of the Hoysala dominions 
had to transfer their allegiance from their erstwhile 
supreme but declining masters to the progressive and 
steadily advancing sovereigns of Vijayanagar. The 
imperial policy of the latter towards them was generally 
centripetal, the objective being the maintenance of tlui 
status quo on the one hand and stemming the ever- 
growing tide of Muhammadan advancie on the south on 
the other. The task of welding together the heterogenous 
elements of the body-politic scattered over the remote 
corneis of the empire, from the Tungabhadra in the 
north up to the Taiiiraparni and Kanicj^varam in the far 
south, proved, therefore, of more than ordinary importance 
to the energetic and far-sighted monarchs of the period. 
The dynasties of old feudatories, while reconciling them- 
selves to the new situation, evinced their loyalty to their 
new masters, exceptions apart. In certain cases, the 
tracts formerly under the Hoysajas, had to be reconquered 
at the point of the sword and a new line of lines of chiefs, 
loyal to the imperial cause, set over them as local rulers. 
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The more remote the local administrative unit was from 
the imperial capital, the more frequent was the need for 
the adoption of a policy of this type. Another method 
of exercising effective sway over such territories was, it 
would seem, the extending of encouragement to enter- 
prising members of ruling dynasties of repute who sought 
imperial patronage and protection, to settle there under 
imperial authority and to carry on the administration as 
feudatories, generally subordinate to the empire through 
their immediate superior, a Viceroy {M ahdmandalesvara) . 

During the period of which we are writing (138(5-1580), 
p..ut.ojKeoBr«phy ‘^6 political geography of Southern 
of Southern Kama- Karnataka — which occasioned the rise 
taka, 14 th rentmy. town of Mysore, froiu which the 

kingdom and the State derive their name — was as 
follows: On the north, it was bounded by parts of the 
modern Bangalore and Tuinkur districts then going by 
the name of Morasa-mldu, ruled over by the Kannada 
speaking chieftains of the Morasu-Vokkaliga community ; 
to the south lay the territory of the Tamilians {Kongu- 
midu, Chola-mandala , Pandga-desa) ; in the east and 
the north-east was the kingdom of the Telngu chieftains 
with Mulbagal {Muluvoy) as the seat of their authority, 
and in the west and the north-west flourished the 
Changalvas and the Male-rdjga (kingdom of the hilly 
tract) — all these territories and powers being under th'^ 
control of the imperial house of Vijayanagar. The 
Southern Karnatak itself, comprising mostly parts of 
central and southern taluks of the present district of 
Mysore (I'.c., Nagamangala, Seringapatam, Mysore, 
Nanjangiid, Heggaddevankote, Gundlupet, Chamaraja- 
nagar, T.-Narasipur and Majavajli), generally appears to 
have been known by the name of Hosana-nadu — after 
the Hoysalas— with such divisions as Kuruvanka-nadu, 
Uduvanka-nadu, Muduvanka-nailu. etc , the portion of 
the country immediately surrounding Seringapatam and 
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the units {slme) in its neighboui^ood, in particular, 
forming part of the Kuruvanka-nacju. The whole of this 
area was divided into a congeries of principaliti(‘s ruled 
over by feudal chieftains, of varying degrees of status, 
under the designation of Wodetfar,^ a colloquial word 
meaning generally lord,” “master.” 

Terakanambi, Seringapatam {Srlrangapattana}, Uin- 
mattur and Sivasanuidrain were among 
Southern Kanlfitaka places which loom large in the 

history of tlio period under the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers. Inscriptions reveal, to some extent, the 
connection of these places with the impel ed dynasty. 
Chikka-Kampanna Wodeyar, a son of Ihikka T (1350- 
1376), was the governor of the Tcrakanandii province. 
Under Harihara II (187()-140 4), Achanna Wodeyar was 
in charge of the Hoysala country (’hikka-Devappa, 
under Deva-Kaya T (1406- 1422), was governing the 
Ummattur territory Harihara-Kaya 111, a son of 
Deva-Iiaya I, was also the governor of the Teraka- 
nanibi kingdom. Under Bukka 111 (1422-1424), VTra- 
Parvati-Kaya Wodeyar, a son of his, was ruling the 
same province as a M ahamandalisvara Nanja-Kaja 

Wodeyar and Depanna Wodeyar, two of the sons of 
Mallikarjuna (1446-1487), ruled over different parts of the 
same tract, also under the designation of Mahdytiandales- 
vara, while Tiirnnanna-Dannayaka, a general of note, 
appears to ^lave held the charge of the Sei’ingapatam 
province. Narasa Nayaka, under Saluva-Narasimha I 
(1486-1497), was connected with the administration of the 
southern part of Seringapatam as his Mahdpradhdna 
(chief minister). He even claims to have conquered the 
latter place. During the same period Parvataiya, another 
son of Malhk'rjuna, was in charge of the Terakanambi 
country. Narasa Nayaka himself, on his accession as 
the Vijayanagar ruler (1497-1503), put a stop to the 

1. For the derivation, etc , of this word, vide Appendix I— (1). 
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inroads of NanjarAja Wodeyar, chief of Ummattur, 
and reduced that place to order (1499). Under Vira- 
Narasimha II (] 504-1509), Mallaraja, son of the Mahd- 
mandalHvara of Ummattur, appears as bearing the royal 
title Chikka-lidya (Crown-prince or Yuvaraja). Malid- 
mandalHvitra Govanna Wodeyar, a governor in the 
south, showed a spirit of defiance of imperial authority. 
Vira-Narasimha seems to have been unequal to the task 
of putting these local rulers down. The first act of 
Krishnadeva-ltaya (1509-1580), after his coronation, was, 
therefore, intimately connected with curbing the local 
chiefs and governors ill -disposed towards the Empire. 
Early in his reign {c. 1510-151*2), he proceeded by way of 
Seringapatam and reduced Chikka-liaya Ganga-llaya) 
who probably fell during the investment of his strong- 
hold of ^ivasainudram. The latter’s son, Virappa 
Wodeyar, was evidently allowed by Krishnadeva-Kaya to 
rule over the Seringapatam country as the chief of 
Seringapatam Domingos Paes, writing in 1520, refers 
to him as Cumarvirya ” (Kumara-VTraiya), father-in- 
law of Krishnadeva-Ka\a, and as the king of Seringa- 
patam and all the territory bordering on Malabar. He 
also refers to him as having been held in high esteem" by 
Krishnadeva-Kfiya. The province of Terakanambi taken 
from the Ummattur chiefs, was placed under Ssluva- 
Govinda-Raya, brother of Saluva-Timma, the distir - 
guished minister of Krishnadeva-Kaya.*® 

During the latter part of the heyday of the Vijayanagar 
Empire (1580-1505), the connection of 
the rulers with the southern part of 
their vast dominions, became more and 
more pronounced. According to the Achyutardydbhyu- 
dayam, Achyuta (1530-1542) is said to have paid a visit 

2. See Mya. Gae., II. iu. 1482, 1623 1639- 1563-1655-1668, 1612-1644-1698, 
1719-1746-1764-1761-1772-1789-1790, 1966-1967-1994-1997, 2107-2108; also 
Paes’B Narrative m Sowell’s A FonrgoUen Empire, pp. 236-290, at 
page 269. 
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to Seringapatam on his way baoj# from ^Inrangam. 
Here he received the local governors who made, it is 
said, large presents of money. From the description 
that Nuniz gives of the administration of Achyuta, we 
cannot but draw the broad inference that, though there 
was some discontent on the part of the feudatories,, 
there was no serious falling off in its efficiency. The 
Government continued as before in the hands of the 
king assisted by his minister ami the provinci^a were 
under local governors, while th(' feudatories ruled the 
tracts under them, maintaining their quota of troops and 
paying the annual tribute to thc'ir overlord. Under 
Sadasiva (1542-1570), the government was carried on by 
Ajiya liama-Ra]a with the aid of Tirumala as prime 
minister and Venkatadri as commander-in-chief. Of 
these two younger brothers of Kama-Uaja, Tirumala 
appears to have wielded, according to inscriptions, consi- 
derable independent powers. He was known as 
Mahamandalcsvara Rama-Iiaja-'^Ihrumala, Yara-Tiinma 
(H iriya-Tinima, Timiiia, the elder), Tinimayade va-Maha- 
Arasu, etc. 

At this point, we may pause and take stock of the 
general conditions of provincial 
1505-1610. * administration of Vijayanagar after the 

memorable battle of liaksas-Tagdi, 
near Tallkota (15(35). The general political effects of 
that battle were of a far-reaching character. These 
may be thus summed up : It broke up the Hindu power 
in the south, though the Empire held fast for nearly 
another century under the next (The Aravidu) dynasty 
of kings. Slowly and surely, it eventually opened the 
way for Muhammadan incursions into almost every part 
of the country followed by Mahratta inroads. Later, 
with the disappearance of an organised central govern- 
ment, centrifugal tendencies began gradually to manifest 
themselves and Southern India came to be dotted over 
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with chieftainships exercising more or less local 
authority. The power of resistance against a formidable 
aggressor was thus gone for ever. Disunion spread in 
the land, with the result that South India became the 
happy hunting ground for ambitious rival Nawabs, aided 
by groups of foreign merchant-settlers and military 
adventurers like Muhammad Yusuf and Haidar All. 

Imperial power was, however, for the time being, still 
secure in the south. The writ of the Emperor still 
ran throughout the land. The whole country was 
divided between Tirumala and Ins brother and nephews. 
Tirumala — afterwards Tirumala I — brother of Aliya 
Rama-Kaja, practically managed to hold together the 
greater part of the south under the nominal suzerainty of 
Sadasiva. One of his objects in fixing upon Penukonda 
was possibly to save as much of the Empire m the south 
as possible and in this objective he appears to have been 
generally successful. From the social point of view, it 
is significant that within the half century that followed 
Kama-Raja’s death, ^>rT-Vaishnavism had become the 
prevailing creed in the south of India among most classes. 

Sadas^iva was at Penukonda, the new capital, probably 
from about 1567. There is epigraphical evidence to 
show that, despite the great reverse the Empire had 
sustained in 1565, he was still respected by his southern 
feudatories, and that the Empire did not wholly break-up 
as the result of the defeat at Bahsas-Tagdi. Sadasiva’s 
later records come from, among other places, Seringa- 
patam and Mandya. 

The assassination of Sada4iva in or about 1570 was 
followed by the accession to the throne of Tirumala I 
(1570-1574), the first de jure sovei’eign of the fourth or 
the Aravldu dynasty of Vijayanagar. Tirumala, it would 
appear, continued the time-honoured custom of appointing 
princes of the Royal House as Viceroys of the provinces. 
Of his four sons, according to inscriptions and literary 
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sources, Sri-Ranga— afterwards firi-Ridfga II — beoaiue the 
Viceroy of the Telugu or home province of Penukonda ; 
Venkata — afterwards Venkata I — governed from Chandra- 
giri the Tamil country comprising the TundJra, Choja 
and Pandya kingdoms, corresponding, respectively, to 
Gingee, Tanjoreand Madura; and Kama orRaiiia-Rajaiya- 
deva (Rama III) was Viceroy of the Karnata or the 
Seringapatam country. The Vasucharttraviu mentions 
that Rama’s rule extended over the teiritor}' fietween the 
Cauvery and the Arabian Sea, with his capital at 
Seringapatam. Several records of his attest to his rul(‘ 
at Seringapatam, the earliest available being dated m 
1509, m which he is styled 'Mahdmandale^vara. His 
records in the Seringapatam counti v, during Tirumala’s 
rule, range from 1569 to 1573, and fiom 157() to 15H1, 
under ^^rl-Ranga II (1574-1580).^ 

Rarna-Rajaiya appears to have associated with himself 
one Dalavfii Remati-Venkataiya, in the administration of 
the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. He predeceased his 
brothers, Sn-Ranga II and Venka^ 1, leaving behind him 
two sons, Tiruiriala II and Ranga III. These were 
brought up at Penukonda under their uncle, Venkata I. 
During their minority, the administration of the 
Viceroyalty, according to the Chikkadevardya-Vain^dvah 
(c. 1678-1680), was conducted by Remati-Venkataiya as 
agent of Tirumala II, the heir-designate of Rarna- 
Rajaiya, down to 1584. 

In or about 1585 Tirumala II succeeded to the charge 
of the Viceroyalty and ruled it till 1610, partly during 
the reign of SrI-Ranga II and throughout a considerable 
part of the reign of Venkata I (1586-1614). Tirumala’s 
records extend from 1585 to 1610, the latest available 
being dated in 1626. He appears to have been associated 
with himself mthe administration of the Viceroyalty, one 

3. Mys. Oaz., II. in 3087 2008, 2101-2102, 2107-2109, 2112-2118, 2124-2126, 2127, 
2143-2146 ; also C. Vam., 1-2. 


2 
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Bfimanujaiya, Pradhani and Dalavai, the successor, 
probably, of Remat i-Venkataiya. Tirumala’s records 
further indicate that he ruled more or less independently 
in his province, though holding only a subordinate posi- 
tion (as a Mahdniandalesvara) under his uncle, Venkata T. 

The ChikJcadevardya- Vam.4dvaji presents an over- 
wrought picture of Tirumala’s government m Seringa- 
patam, by way of indicating that it was loose, corrupt 
and weak. Other sources, however, seem to convey a 
different impression. Father Coutinho, one of the 
Jesuit missionaries of the time, writing of Tirumala in 
1600, states that he was “liked by more as well as more 
powerful chieftains than his brother Ranga.” The extent 
of Tirumala’s jurisdiction as Viceroy is, jjerhaps, indicated 
by the circumstance that he could command levies 
from the chieftains of Hadinad, Yelandiir, Piriyapatna, 
Talakad, Kereyur, Narasinihapura (Ho)e-Narasipur), 
Be-lur, Nuggehajji, Kolala, Ballapur, Punganur, Banga- 
lore, Magadi, Amraachavadi, Heggaddevankote, Chik- 
nayakanahajji, Baiiavar, Basavapatna and Sirya, etc., — 
places situated in different parts of the Karnataka 
country. Tirumala’s own inscriptional records show 
that his rule was accepted without demur from Manjara- 
bad to Mysore. There is thus enough data at band to 
hold that he was popular in his province and that his 
administration was attended with a fair measure of 
success, although it was not free from defects at one 
period or another during his long regime of twenty-five 
years. 

There is a regular succession in Tirumala’s records 
between 1585-1592 indicating his actual rule in the 
Viceroyalty during that period. There is a gap in them 
between 1592-1595 ; they continue after 1596, leaving a 
gap again between 1607-1610. 

It was probably during the period covered by the 
first gap (1 592-1595) that Tirumala, according to the 
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Chikkadevardya-VairUdvali, proceoisM with his uncle, 
Venka^ I, against Virappa Nayaka of Madura (1572- 
1595)— who appears to have shown signs of disloyalty — 
accepted a bribe from the latter and retired to Seringa- 
patam. This attitude on the part of Tiruiaala was, it 
would seem, due to Venkata’s early predilection for 
Banga, younger brother of Tirumala, as the heir intended 
to succeed him, and Tirumala’s disappointment at his 
being superseded by Venka^. At any rate, Tirumala, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura, we are told, 
incurred the displeasure of his uncle. P'rom this time 
onward a chang^ is naturally perceptible in the attitude 
adopted by Venkata T towards Tirumala — an attitude of 
indifference, if not open hostility. Almost simultane- 
ously Tirumala, as we shall see, began to feel the rising 
power of the Ruling House of Mysore. Towards the 
latter part of his rule, covered by the second gap in his 
records (1607-l()10), Tirumala even experienced a serious 
falling off from allegiance on the pai t of some of his 
feudatories. All these, as we shall relate, contributed to 
the overthrow of his power and his retreat from 
Sermgapatam (in KUO), ushering m a new landmark in 
the history of My sore. 


4 . For the general references on Tirumela’s rule, see My». Oae.^ II. iii, 
9196-3197, 21200-9909; C. Vam., 2-6, 14; K.N.V., III, 29^; also see and 
compare Rev. H. Heras, Iravidu Dynaaty, I. 842-848, 412-414, etc. 
For further details about Tirumala, vxde Ch. V of this work. 
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CHAPTER TII. 


Origin and Foundation of the Wodeyar Dynasty. 

Early references to “ Mysore ” — Traditional accounts of origin : 
In nineteenth century manuscripts - -In eighteenth century 
manuscripts and inscriptions — In seventeenth century 
literary works and inscriptions- Examination of the different 
accounts — Probable date of the founding of the Dynasty 
c. 1399-1420. 

D uring the greater part of the period we have thus 
far sketched in general, very little is known from 
authentic sources about the place called 
Mysore' and the ruling family there. 
Among the earliest available documents, 
a lithic record,^ dated in 1128 (.<. 1050), belonging to the 
reign of the Hoysaja Vishnuvardhana (1111-1141), refers 
incidentally to the Mahabalachala hill (the present 
Chamundi Hills, near Mysore), situated in Maisu-nfidu. 
The next one,^ dated in 1175 (.<. 1097), belonging to 
the reign of VTra-Ballnja II (1178-1220), refers to a 
Hoysala-gauda of Mysore. Coining to later times, 
another hthic record,^ dated in 1494 (s. 1416), claims 
our attention. It registers a grant of the village of 
Bornmanahajji — assigned to God Tnyambaka — to provide 
for the feeding of the great Haradanahalli Wodeyars. 
The grant was made by Parvataiya, a son of Mallikarjuna 
of Vijayanagar (1446-1487). The record incidentally 


1. For the derivation of “ Mysore” vide Appendix I— (2). 

2. E. C., Ill (1) My. 16, U. 9-10 : Mavni-nadu wasti ^rf-Marholada Urthdkke. 

3. Ibid, My. 8, 1. 10 ; Sfayuvra Hoyeala-gauvda. 

4. I&td, IV (2) Gu. 9, 11. 28-29 * Mahtaiira-d€vara md/lna. Nidana here is a 

colloquial for nidhdna^ treasure. Rice renders the passage as treasury 
of the lord of Mysore,” taking vara apparently to mean the rulei of 
the place. But, according to the context, eUvara would suggest 
local god. 
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refers to the setting up of a storrt charter both at 
Triyambakapura and at the treasury of the God of My- 
sore. The God of Mysore referred to here, was probably 
God Sdme4vara, now situated in the Mysore fort, which 
claims® to have been set up in the time of the Cholas. 

These records, however, do not helpusmiu'li regarding 
the early history of the place and its rulers, beyond 
indicating that in the twelfth century Mysore formed 
part of, or was situated in, Maisa-nddu (the buffalo 
country) and was known as Matjisur (lit. buffalo town), 
and that towards the close of the fifteenth it was known 
by the still earlier form Mahisur^' the place itself 
being directly under the control of the Vijayanagar 
governor at Terakanainbi (Triijamhalapura) . 

The founding of the Kulmg House ot Mysore has to be 

T aditi lac 1399, according to tradition 

countB of origin preserved in the A nnals of the Mysore 
In nineteenth century UoyalFamiltf (1804-1805) . Yadu-Eilya 

manuscripts i i.- , i. 

and Krishna, two brothers, princes oi 
the lunar race and of Yadava descent, of Atroyasa-gotra 
and Asvalayana-sutra, having left the region of Dvaraka, 
proceeded, it is said, by way of the Vindhyas to Vijaya- 
nagar. From there they went to Melkote (Yadugirb, 
where they paid their obeisance to their family god 
Narayana. Crossing the Cauvery, they next paid a visit 
to the Goddess Chamundesvari of the Mahabalachala hill 
and were taking rest in the temple of Kndi-Bhairava 
situated near the tank behind the temple of Triiiesvara 
in Mysore. About this time, however, the chief of that 
place, Chamaraja, had died, leaving behind him the 
dowager queen (Devajamiiianni) and a daughter (also 
named Devajammanni). Mara Nayaka, the general of 
the late chief, had usurped all power and was causing 
much distress to the queen. The two princes, informed 

6 . My». Nag. Pvt., p 26; vule aUo Ch. IV. 

6. See also Appendix I — (2), for detailn. 


7. I. 4-12. 
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of this state of affairs, entered the town of Mysore, 
assisted by a loyal Jangama preceptor (fVodej/ar). 
Despatching Mara Nwyaka’s men who obstructed them at 
the gate, they took up their abode in the palace. Later 
Yadu-Raya slew Mara Nayaka in a mortal combat. The 
queen, in deep gratitude, bestowed her daughter on 
Yadu-Raya. Yadu eventually succeeded to the priuci- 
pality of Mysore and became the progenitor of the Mysore 
Royal Family, the title Wodeyar being subsequently 
affixed to the name of each ruler, in recognition, it is 
said, of the valuable assistance rendered by the Jangama 
preceptor to Yadu-Raya during his chivalrous exploit. 

Jaina tradition, as narrated in the RdjdvaU-Kathd 
(1838) of Devachandra,® is as follows ; There was a 
twelve-year famine in Vijayanagar betv/een 1414-1426 
(.^. 1336-1348). Thereupon, runs the account, the Arasus 
and Sett 18 of the place went over to the Karnatak and 
other parts of the Empire. Among them three Arasus, 
of Yadava descent, established themselves in Nuggehalh. 
The youngest of them by name Vijaya-Raja, however, 
settled in Kumbara-Koppal {Kumhhakdta-Koppal, lit. 
Potters’ settlement), near Mysore [Mahisar], devoting 
himself to agricultural pursuits. He married a maiden 
of the potter community m the locality and leased out for 
himself five villages near by. After some time Vij.^ya- 
Raja died, leaving behind him his wife and a daughcer. 
The Toreyas, taking advantage of the situation, were 
forcing Vijaya-Raja’s widow to marry away her daughter 
against her wishes. At this juncture, two of the descen- 
dants of Vishnuvardhana of the Yadu dynasty, namely. 
Deva-Raja and ^iantarRaja, then going about the country 
in search of a kingdom for themselves, happened to pass 
thither and were halting for the while on the tank 
bund at Mysore. Having ascertained the state of affairs 
in the locality, they entered Mysore and became masters 

8. XII. 446-419; also X. 285-S88. etc. 
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of the situation by despatching the, If^ng-Ieaders of the 
trouble and forcing others to take to their heels. ])eva- 
Baja and Santa-Biaja became the lords of Mysore. Deva- 
Raja acquired some villages and made two Jain Jiralimans 
(Santaiya and Padmannaiya) of Maleyur, his chief officers. 
In due course Santa- Kaja, owing to differences with his 
elder brother, settled himself in Kaiugalialli and became 
master of some adjoining villages Later Deva-Raja was 
slain by one Mara Nayaka, a powcrlul member of the 
Toreya community, who usurped all power in Mysore. 
Mara Nayaka was, hriwever, eventually put to death by 
Raja Wodeyar, a posthumous son of Leva-Raju the mam 
line of rulers in Mysore being rcstoied witli the help of 
his Jam adherents. 

The Mysrcni’Rdjara-Charitre (a. IHOO) of VenkaU- 
ramanaiya,” has it that from tlic closing years oi the 
incarnation of Lord Krishna the kings of the Yadava 
dynasty had been settled in Mysore {Mahishapura) 
favoured by the Goddess Chamundesvari of the Maha- 
balachala hill, that among them one by name Yadn paid 
a visit to Melkute (N dr ay ana gin) and worshipped God 
Tirunaiayana there, and that his descendants continued 
to rule from Mysore. 

The Mysilru-Dhoregala-VamsdoaU^^^ ir. IHOO) merely 
refers to the kings ol ^'adava descent w^ho were settled 
and were ruling in My sore. 

A niiinuscript entitled Mysuru-Nagarada-PCtrvottara^^ 

- {(' 1734-1740), relied upon by Wilks, 

In eiKliteeiitli ceii- j- 

tury manuscripts and contains the following account : From 

inscriptions Dvaraka two brothers by name Vijaya- 

Raja Wodeyar and Krishna-Raja Wodeyar, it is said, 
proceeded to Vijayanagar and were staying with the king 
{Bdya) there. The latter proposed to give them a territory 
{slnie) to administer. The brothers accepted the offer, 
expressing their desire to choose one in the south 


11. Pp. 24-26. 


12. I. 88-40. 
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Having obtained the king’s permission, they went about 
the Seringapatam country and devoted themselves to the 
service of the Goddess Chamunde^varl to the south of the 
Cauvery. They proceeded as far as the fort named 
Hadadana in the vicinity of the Chamundi Hills. About 
this time the chief of Hadadana, one Santa Wodeyar, 
having for some reason or other renounced the world, had 
left the place {vairdgya huUi . . horatu hodaru), 

leaving behind him a daughter, who was being looked after 
by a certain Wodeyar. TheToreya chief of Karugahalli, 
profiting by the absence of the ruler in Hadadana, 
became puffed up with pride and arrogance and plotted 
to marry the chief’s daughter himself. The two brothers, 
who w'ere stationed near the tank of Hadadana, came to 
know of all this and were also told that preparations were 
afoot for the coming marriage. Vijaya and Krishna 
offered their willing help in the cause of the distressed 
maiden and, accompanied by the Wodeyar, proceeded to 
the fort where temporary structures had been erected for 
the marriage. They quietly won over the local iinlitia 
{haUpaika men and the rdimves), led the leading 
members of the Karugahalli party one by one to the 
marriage pavilion and made short work of all the mischief- 
mongers. Vijaya then married the princess ; Hadadana, 
and subsequently Mysore {Mahisur) — then a sort of 
irregular fort {hudevu) — came into his possession. 

A still earlier manuscript entitled M y sum- Dho regala- 
Purvdhhyudaya-Vioara (c. 1710-1714), is silent regarding 
the origin and founding of the dynasty. 

Inscriptions^® of the eighteenth century, ranging from 
1716 to 1761, record that certain princes of the race of 
Yadu, having left the region of Dvaraka (or Dvaravati- 
pura), proceeded to the Karnstaka country, either led by 
fancy (ichchayd) or to visit their family god Narayana 
{Ikshitum Hamd-ramanam) ^ and being attracted by the 

18. V%de refereuces cited in f.u. 1 to Table II. 
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beauty and fruitfulness of the land,<itook up their abode 
in the city of Mysore (M ahisur) , from where they ruled. 
The available literary works and inscriptions of the 
_ . seventeenth ceiitary.^^imaniniouslvecho 

century literary thc saiiie tradition, the earliest aiuong 

‘''■"'K Kanthirava- 

Narasardja-Vijai^ani (1648) and among 
the latter, the Hdlaqcre copper-plate (juini flbhS) 

Tirumalarya, however, in his Chikhadevarayu-Vimisd- 
vali (c. Ih78-i(j80), elaborates tlius^'': In the lunar lace 
Yadu sprang up. Among his descendants, Ihila and 
Krishna, with a view to worshit) their lamily god, 
proceeded to Yadugin (Melkntc). There they worshipjied 
God NTirayana, presented him witli the sacied jeuelied 
crown {Vaira-mudi) and returned to Dvaiaka, leaving 
one of their descendants for the protection ot the* place 
(MelkOte) and carrying on thc services to the god. The 
latter resided at Yadugin for some time, but later, under 
the advice of the Srl-V^iishnavas, went over to Mysore, 
from where lu' began to govern In th(' Yddaragtrt- 
Mdhdtmya (of Timma-Kavi)^'’ also, among others, we 
have a similar account. 

Only one record of the seventeenth century, namely, 
the GajjiganaholU copper-plate grant, dated in JbdU,*’ 
however, echoes the following tradition, in a direct and 
more significant manner “ The glorious kings of the 
banks of the Godavari, formerly sent forth with honour 
by the rulers (before the Vijayamigar king, Venkata JI), 
again obtained the Karnata ]>ortion of the earth, to 
protect it; sprung from the Atrega-anvaya, of the 

11. Vule f n 1 to Tabli'S 11 aud 111. 

16 Pp 11-12 16 I, 70-77. 

17. E.O , HI (1) Nj 198, 11. 29-33 

Ffirvam Godnvarltlra bhupnld bhvrt tfjasah '• 

Etatpurvavr mandah'ndraih nddaram prir%tafi punah ' 

Ptltum Karnata bhiibkngam prtiptdh prathita Ujanah ' 

AtrUyanvaya sambhiita Aivaldyana-sutrvnah i 
^g-Vfdtno mahilbhdgd Mahwhdpur-nw&Bmah || 
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Aivaldyana-sutra, followers of the Bg-VMa, dwelling in 
Mahishapura.” 

It will be seen from the above gleanings from the 
available sources that the tradition 

Examination of tb« j ii xr- 

different accounts relating to the Yadava descent of the 
present Kulmg House of Mysore has 
bad a continuous course of development during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. An 
examination of the nineteenth century tradition preserved 
in the Annals, in the light of the earlier sources of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, would show that it 
has been based, in the main, upon the latter. The traditional 
date J399, assigned in the Annals to the founding of the 
dynasty, remains, liowever, uncorroborated, there being, 
so far, hardly any reference to the Kulmg House in 
Mysore, in the inscriptional and other records prior to 
c. 1.550. The Jama tradition in thc^ Hdjdvall-Kathd, while 
it confirms the Yadava descent of the Ruling House, 
differs totally from other accounts in regard to the details 
about the founding of the dynasty. The sequence of events 
narrated appears also to be loose and vague. The 
twelve-years’ famine referred to, stands uncorroborated, 
while the naines^” of the progenitors of the dynasty 
form a distinct departure from the position taken in other 
sources. In the absence of confirmatory evidence, the 
Jaina tradition would only seem to indicate a late^* 
attempt to connect the Ruling House of Mysore with the 
Hoj^salas and trace the Jama connection with it from the 
time of its foundation — a position perhaps best borne out 
by a further examination of the Edjdvali-Kathd itself.^® 
The information contained in the Mysdru-Rdjara- 

18. Fide Table VIII, compared with Nob. V and IX. 

19. See, for inatunce, XII. 460-476, where Devachaudra, while closely follow* 
mg the text of Tmimalarya’fi Chikkadfuardya-Vamidvalt, freely raakeg 
hiB own interpolations One of these {Bdjavali-Kathd, 464-456), m keeping 
mth Devachaudra’s earlier position (XII. 446-449 and X. Q^-288, etc.), 
clearly connects the progenitora of the Mysore Bulmg House with a 
collateral branch of the Hoyaalas. 
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Charitrcy is clearly an irnprovemen^on the earlier tradi- 
tion, The tradition referred to in the Mysiiru-Dhoregala- 
VamMvali, is in keeping with the one preserved in the 
literary and epigraphical records of the seventeenth 
century, while the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvdhhyudaya- 
Vivara only attempts to fix the successi- »ii, etc., of some 
of the early kings of the dynasty, on a chronological 
basis. 

There seems, however, to he an air of realitv in the 
account narrated in the Mysriru-Nayarada-Pilrvottara, 
though it lacks chronological data and fuller genealogical 
details. The archaic nature of its language which seems 
to correspond to the type of colloquial Kannada prose 
prevailing in the earlier part of the sixteenth century — 
would appear to reflect the genuine historu'al tradition 
handed down from time immemorial. The jilace 
Hadadana referred to in the manuscript as the fort at 
which the two princes Vijaya and Kiislina arc said to 
have arrived m the course of their sojourn, is to be seen 
even to-day as a village south of the ('hiiinundi Hills, 
Mysore, though m a (‘orruptform as lladadcuia or Uada- 
jana‘^ in the Kadakoja hobli of the Mysore taluk Wilks, 
while first using this source, spelt Hadadana as Hadana^^ 
which lias been identified by later scholars with the 
distant place Hadindru^^ or Adindru^ m the Nanjangud 
taluk. The information recorded in this manuscript, 
is also, in general outline, in keeping with the trend 
of SrI-Vaishnava tradition echoed in the earlier sources 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, particularly 
m respect of the extraneous origin of the dynasty. 

The tradition preserved in the seventeenth century 
sources (inscriptions and literary works), is of a general 

20. V%Ae Mysore Government Lxst of V'dlaqes, 63. The identification of 
Hadadana with Hadadana was first made in the Annala (II. 67), on 
the aiithontv of a copy of the Myn Naq. Pur., in the poBsesHioii of 
Mr. Muddaraja IJn, noticed in f.ti. 11 to Ch. I. 

21. I. 39. 22. By Kicein Myn. Gaz., 1. 361. 

23. By B. Narasunhachar m 1918, para 36. 
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character, there being in them very little data which 
would enable us to determine the exact chronological 
limits within which the founding of the dynasty in Mysore 
can be fixed. There is also a tendency in thc'se sources, 
as in the case of the works of Tirumalarya and Timma- 
Kavi among others, to elaborate and improve upon the 
Vaishnava tradition relating to the origin of the dynasty. 

The GajjifffniahaUi coppcr-plaic grant (1639), is, 
howevei, of some interest. The statements in it that 
the glorious kings of the banks of the (rodavarl, formerly 
sent forth with honoui- by the rulers (before Venkata II), 
again obtaiiuid the Kar*iiata portion of the earth, to 
protect it ” and that they dwelt in Mysore, are significant. 
The record belongs to the reign of KaiithTrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyat I of Mysore (l()3K-l(i/)9), w'ho acknowledges the 
suzerainty of Venkata 1 1 of V'^ija van agar. If we are to 

identify “ the glorious kings of the banks of the (iodavarl” 
with a branch of the line of Yadu princes — from the 
circumstance that the Yadavas of Devagiri formerly luled 
in that region (c 1*200-1312) — tlian this record should be 
taken to suggest that they {i.e , the line of Yadu princes) 
having been for long out of power, obtained the permission 
of the Vijayaiiagar rulers— predecessors of Venkata ll~to 
proceed to the soutli and establish their sway in Mysore. 
Hence the. expression “ again obtained the Karnata 
portion of the earth, to protect it ” [punah pdtitm Karnd'^n 
bhuhhCnjani prdptdh). Thus tins lecord would, in the 
main, corroborate the tradition contained in the Mysilru- 
Nagarada-Pnrvdttara, noticed above 

Pushing tiur inquiries further backwards, we have 
already seen that the earliest available 
thffouTidhiffof refei-ence to Mysore in the fifteenth 

Pyimst^ c. law- century, is in a record dated in 1494. 

It contains no reference to the ruler of 
the tunc in Mysore, nor, as indicated, is there any 
decisive evidence to fix the date of the founding of the 
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Ruling Dynasty. Tho earliest rlHer of the dynasty 
who can, however, be fairly well located, is Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wudeyar 111 |,ir)i;i-J 553^ who is 
found invariably referred to, in the seveiil.eontli century 
inscriptions and literary works,-^ as one of the iminediate 
descendants in the line of Yndn prinM'r> in Mysore. - 
Apart from differences in point of detail, the manu- 
scripts arc agreed that Vijaya or Y.uln-Hiiva was the 
founder of the d>nast\ If. tlie light of tlie 

seventeenth century rec.iirds, \v(‘ are lo allow a period 
of about one liundred to one liiiiulred and fifteen 
years for the ancestors*' of Hiriva- Hettada-tdiiimanija 
Wodeyar 111, the founding of tlie d\nast\ itself vvill linvo 
to be fixed not later llian c. 1420 ami not ('arlior than 
r. 1399 'Phe circninstance that theie is no K'ferem^e to 
the early inembers of the House, in the K’corih up to 
about 1.550, is, [)erha[is, due to thi'ir having been pureK 
local rulers within the jurisdiction of the Terakananibi 
or the Sci’iiigapataiii pro\ nice of the Vijayanagar hhiipire 
The dynasty, it would seem, emerged from small begin- 
nings into an imjiortant local pow’er about tlu' early years 
of the sixteenth century This position would find some 
supiiort from the traditional history of the c intemjiorary 
dynast\ of Kalale, the founding of wdiicli is dated in 
1500, in a family manusciipt entitled Kalalc-ArasugaUi- 
VamMvaU (c 1830) From this work we find'^' that 
matrimonial relations betw'een t)ie Kalale and Mysore 
families began only subsequent to 1500, during the reign 
of H inva-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III of Mysore, 
who IS referred to in the manuscript as I'ljat/a-Chninarasa 
Wodeyar of Mysiiru-Nagara, Vijaya jirobably indicating 
that he w’^as named after Vijaya, the jirogenitor of the 
Mysore Ruling House according to the Mysiiru-Nagarada- 
Pilrvdttara. At the same time it is to be noted that the 


24 Vidi Table.-) 11 aud HI aud references cited in f.n. 1 thc-rcto. 

26. Vulf‘ Tables IV-IX. 26. ff. 2-3; see also Ch. X and Table XIII. 
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tradition relating to the origin of the dynasty, noticeable 
in the records of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
is conspicuous by its absence in the extant records of the 
rulers of the sixteenth century. In particular, one 
lithic record,*” dated in 1598 (^. 1520), refers only to the 
Atreyasagotra, A^valdijayia-mtra and Bk-sdkhd of the 
Mysore Boyal House. 

It would thus appear from an examination of all the 
available sources that the founding of the Mysore Ruling 
House — of Yadava descent, Atreyasa-gotra, Asvalayana- 
Butra and Rk-^akh i — took place towards the close of the 
fourteenth century or the earlier part of the fifteenth 
(c. 1899-1420), more probably under the circumstances 
narrated in the Mys'uni-Nagarada-Prtrvottara and in 
keeping with the main trend of tradition preserved in the 
Annah!^^ The development of tradition relating to the 
Yadava origin of the dynasty, by about 1639 and more 
markedly throughout the rest of the seventeenth century, 
seems to have kept pace with the parallel rise of the 
dynasty from small beginnings to a prominent position 
commanding a powerful kingdom, and the gradual growth 
of Arl-Vaishnavism in the country. 


37. E.O.,My8. That. Suppl. Vol„ Br. 198 (M.A.B., 1911-1919, p. 62). 

38. Gf. S. R. Aiyangar, Aneimt India, pp. 276-276. 




Yudu-ll.i^d (Viiaya), ldyi)-14‘23. 





CHAl'TKE IV. 


The Early Khlers. 

The Early Rulers, down to 157h - \iidn-Ra\!L iVijaya) 1399- 
1423— Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wcxlovar I. 14ii31459 
— Timmaraja Wodeyar I, 1459-1478- lliriv'j-Chaniaraja- 
rasa Wodeyar II, 1478-1513 IJiMva-Bettaila-Chainarnia 
Wodeyar III, 1613-1553— Glimpses oi M ysoj'o— Political 
position —Domestic life — Partition of territonos --GifiiS and 
charities — Death — Timmaraja Wodo\ar II, 1553 157li - 
Bola-Chamaraja Wodc}* ai IV, 1572-157() —His aclMe\ouu'nts 
— Political advance, c 1573-1574 — Domestic hit' -Gifts — 
Death — Bettada (Devaraja) WodoNsr, I57f>-157H 

O F THE early rulers of the dvnast) down to Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wo(le\arIlI ((1513-1553), very 
little IS known from authentic sources. 
dowiTto accounts of them, particularly of 

their genealogical succession and 
domestic life, are given in later writings.^ Ce^’tain differ- 
ences, genealogical and other, are noticeable amongst 
them. The Annals, however, seems to push back and 
fix up the succession of the rulers, mostly in the light of 
the manuscript sources. As indicated, the dates for the 
early rulers (down to 1513), as given in the Annals, 
remain uncorroborated. Till more authentic evidence is 
forthcoming, these have to be treated as traditional 
dates. From 1572 onwards a certain measure of chro- 
nological agreement is noticeable as between the 
Annals and the MysHru-Dhoregala-Purvdhhyudaija- 
Vwara (c. 1710-1714), the earliest available manuscript 
recording the succession, etc., of the Rulers of 
Mysore. 


1. Vide sources, ou which Tables IV-IX are based. 
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Yadu-Ra 3 a, the traditional progenitor of the Mj^sore 
Ro^'al Family according to the Annals ^ 
(VuavHi'Vsiw 14 ^“ assigned in a period of twenty- 

four years’ rule (1399-1423). He is 
identical w'lth Vijaya^ of the MysCiru-Nagarada-Purvot- 
tara. He is said to have married Deviijamiiianni, daughter 
of Chtoaraja of Mysore, and had by her two sons, Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wode^'arl and ChainarAja Wodeyar.^ 
Yadii-Kaya, it is also said,^ proceeded against, and slew, 
^antarajaiya, a kinsman of his father-in-law and chief of 
Karugahajh, bestowing that place on liis brother Krishna- 
raja. According to the Mysilru-Nagarada-Pilrvottara,^ 
however, Vijaya had subdued the chief of Karugahalh 
before he became the lord of Hadadana and M^^sore. 
Hinya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar I, eldest son of 
Hinva-B..tuaH. Yiiaii-Kava, IS next assigned a period 
Chaiuaiaia w'od<‘ 3 )ii ()1 tliii’ty-six years’ rule (1423-1459).'^ 

I, 1123-14.);) He IS mentioned first in the order of 

succession as given in the Mysuru-Dhoreyala-Purva- 
hhyiidaya-V ivant His younger brother, Chamaraja 

Wodeyar, is credited with the founding of the Kenchalgud 
branch of the Mysore Koyiil Family.® Hiriya-Bet^da- 
Chamaraja is said to have married Gopajamma of 
Beettadakote and had by her a son named Timmaraja 
Wodeyar.'®’ 

The next ruler, Timmaraja Wodejuir 1, is allotted 
a period of nineteen years’ rule (1459- 
wJ^«VarM 469 14 ^ 1478)." He IS identical with Appamia- 

Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
mentioned as second in the order of succession, in the 

2. T. 4, 11-12; also Table IX 3. Vtde Table V 4 Anruila, I 12-13 
6 Ihid 12. 6. P-26, yuZe also (’b III 7 Annals, 1. Vi. 

8. II. 68, also Table IV 

9. Annals, I 12, also see and compare Rii/. Kath., XII 449; Mys. Bilj. 

CVia,lB; Xfys Dho Vam.,ft 3 ; and Tables VI-IX 
10. Ibid, I 13, Ttnj Kath., 1. c. , Mys. Baj Cha , 16-16, etc, 

II. Annals, 1. c. 
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Mi/suni-Dhoreqala-PilnHihhi/udaini- l^oara?'^ 

raja Wodeyar I is said to have married Kantajamma of 
Kajale and had a son hy name Hiri_\a-C'hainarMjarasa 
Wodeyar II. From the KalaU-Ara^iugala-VatnsCiraliy 
however, it woiihi appear, as indienled already, that tliere 
were matrimonial relations belwcMi tlu‘ Mysore and 
Kajale families, only subsequent to l.">00, afti r the 
founding of the latter. 

Hiriya-Chamarajarasa WodeNHi il e next assigned .! 

period of thirtv riv(‘ vears’ rule il478- 

Hiriya-(’hamarai 1513)^^ He IS idoiltieal With 
arasa Wodejar 11, i 

i478-iGi;i arasa m Hm i^a-C Juniiai asa W oih'yar, 

the J.rheral (lit. si\-tinyi red) , men- 
tioned in the maniisenptsd'’ He is said to ha\e inairitM 
Padmajainma of Bijikere and had a son named Hiiiya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III 

Perhaps the most acceptable dat(* of the Annals, as 
already indicated, seems, howevei’, to 
Hinya-upttHd u - oiic assigiiod to Hill va-Bcttada- 

III, 151,1 iGG.! ( hamaraja Wodeyar 111 (I o 1 d-J 

He IS said to have been born on Sep- 
tember 29, 1492,*” and is the first ruler known to us 
within the limits of authentic historv.*^’ 

Hiriya-Betbada-Phhnaraja Wodeyar III is identical 
with ‘ Dodda-Chaniaraja Wodeyar ’ ‘ Bettendra,’ ‘ Betta- 
rajendra,’ ‘ Bctpi-ChMinarat,’ ‘ Betta-Phamendra,’ ‘ Sama,’ 

‘ Bet^da-Chama,’ etc., mentioned in the inscriptions and 
literary works of the seventeenth century,''*’ as one of 

12 I. 1 , II 58 and Table IV, cf Mi/s l)ho. TV/» , 1 r , uiid Table VII ; cf 

also Wilks, I 41 and TabV 1 

13 Mijs Hdj Gha., 16, Uuj Hath , 1. r ; AutuiU, 1 r., and Tables VU, 

VIII and IX. 

14 Annals, I 14. 

15 Mys. T>ho. POr., I 1; Mys Nag. Por , p 26 ; linf. Hath ,1c; also 

Tables IV-VI and VIII , cf. Wilks, 1. c . and Table I. 

16. Annals, litlj Kath.9.n^Mys Rdf Cha.,\ c ; also Tables VI, VII and IX 

17. I 14-16; cf. Mys. Dho. r'am., IT. 3; see alao Tables VII and IX. 

18 Annals, I. 14 • Paridhavi, A&vija «u. 8 

19 Vide Tables II and HI and references cited in f n. I thereto. 

20. Vule references cited in f.n. 1 to Tables II and III. 


3 
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the immediate descendants of the Yadu princes in Mysore- 
He is identical also with ‘ Hiriya-Chamarasa Wodeyar,’ 

‘ Bet^da-Chamarasa Wodeyar,’ ‘ Hiriya-Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar,’ ‘ Vijaya-Chainarasa Wodeyar’ and 
‘ Chamarasa Wodeyar ’ of the manuscript sources.^^ 
According to the Mysuru-Dhoregala-Purvahhyudaya- 
Vivara^ he was actually known as Timmaraja Wodeyar. 
This appears borne out by a hthic record, dated in May 
10, 1551, mentioning ‘ Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mayisur ’ 
(Mysore).'^ The probabilities are that while ‘ Timiua- 
raja’ was Ins real nanu^ — after his grandfather’s — 
‘ Chamaraja or Hiriya-Bettada-Chaniaraja ’ was only a later 
appellation in keeping with the traditions of the family. 

Chamaraja III seems to have been an important* ruler. 
Inscriptions speak of him as “ a mill for grinding the 
corn, his enemies, victorious in war and delighting m the 
spoils of victory,” ” destroyer of enemies, famous among 
kings as the moon from the milky ocean,” etc.^ He 
is also said**^" to have acquired the title Aniemhara- 
qandai^' under the following circumstances : Certain chiefs 

21. MijH Nnq 1 c ; Mijs. Jhl) Clia ,1c; Af/ys Dho. Vnm , ff 2, 

K A V , ff. 2-:i, Utlj Hath , 1. c ; see also Tables V-VIII Biid XIII 
22 I 72; ulso Table IV. 

2.’!. K Ill (1) My 60. Rice doubtfully fixes this record in But 

Virudhihrii, Jtiisiha An .'i, the actual date of the document, corresponds 
to Ma> 10, inrii 

24. fhul, 'Sr 64 ; T. N 63, IV (2) Yd. 17, etc. 

26. C. Vnni , IS; also see C. T'l , II, 4-5, E.C., Mijt. IH'it. Snjtpl. Vol., 
M>.115, 11 20-21, (M A. U 1912, para 127) . Ill (1) Sr 64, 11. 24.2.<, etc. 
('f the literary works of Chikkupadhv;l>a and Tiinma-Kavi , E C III 
(1) Sr. 14 (16H6) , Ml/s. Itnj. Chu , 16; linj Kath., XII 450 and 
Annuls, I 16, ascribing the acquisition of this title to Tinimar<lja 
Wude 3 ur II (166.1-1672), son of Chamaraja III, under similar circnm- 
stances. E C. XII, Kg. 37 (1663) ascribes it to Timmaraja I, father of 
Chamaraja III (‘^) [vtd/' also Table II, f.n 2J ; and the Mi/.s, Dho. Vain., 
(ff 5), to Bola-Chiimaruja IV (T also IVi//.iv, I. 42 and S K Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, pp. 277-278 The version in the C. Vam. (r. 167H-1680) is 
preferred as the earlier and more spi'cific one. The right to this title, 
as we shall see, seems to have been securely establisbed under Timmaraja 
Wodeyar. 

96. Short for Ihrnd-antembara-ffo/nda, champion over those who say they 
have such and such titles. Cf. Ji/ulsJmge-tappu va-nl yara-ganda , champion 
over kings who break their word— of the Vijayanagar inscriptions. 
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had once, during his reign, asseiuDied at Najangud, 
on the occasion of the ciir festival of the local god 
Nanja Setti of Kajale, a faithful adherent of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja,'^’ was also on the spot. The chiefs 
recited the various titles which they claimed to Ixdong 
to themselves. Not tolerating this, Niinja Se' 1 1 challenged 
them as to the lawful ownership the title lUrvd- 
antemhara-ganda. Whereupon a scMithc i'nsued and all the 
chiefs attempted to put an end to li-m Nanja SeUi W!U>, 
however, able to hold his owm against Ins opponents and 
proclaim the title of his master, which became tlieiief - 
forward the distinctive apjieljation of the Killers ot M \sorc. 
We have some glimjKses of Mysore in the lime oi 
Charuaraja J II. rdl his period of rule, 
^ Mysore {Malufiur), it is said,'-^ was 
only a sort of irregular fort ihudfru)^^ 
with an outskirt named Puragen^' 0»t mam street of 
the town) containing a Tamiriatageri (drammers' lane). 
To the north-east la} the temple of CJod Somes^vara, set 
up, according to local tradition, by a certain Ohnla king. 
Near by the temple was a tank named Chola-kere^^ 
(after the Chujas) and near its outlet, the temple of 
Bhairava.^’^ There was also the temjile of LakshmT- 
narayanasvami^'^ likewise set up m the time of the 
Chrdas. In 1524 Chamaraja, ’t is further said,^ 

27 Refern^d to ns MitUntfija of Rhjh Wodeynr, which liternlly means ‘f'rcat- 
graudfather,’ but from the context ‘grandfather' is obvioubly meant. 
The allusion here is to Hiriya-Bettada-Chaniaraja Wodeyar III, grand- 
father of Raja Wodeyar. 

28. Myn Nag. Fur., p 26. 

29. For an explanation of this word, vulr App<*ndix I — 

30. Vide Appendix 1 — (4), for au explanatory and critical note on tins word. 

31. Probably identical with, or the nucleus of, the extant 1 )odda-1< ere io ihv 
east of the Mysore fort. 

32 Vide Appendix 1 — (6). 

33. Identical with the extant Laksbinlramanaavami temple to the west of 
the Mysore fort, 

34. My». Nag. Piir., 1. c. lue event is dated in 1444 Tar ana The Saka 
date, however, does not tally with the cyclic year mentioned. Taking the 
cyclic year as the correct date, Tdrana corresponds to i. 1446 which is 
equivalent to 1624. 
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laid the foinidations of the fort of Mysore by putting 
up the inner enclosure-wall (valafiuttivakdte) and named 
the place Mah 'n^uru-nagaraF (the town of Mysore). 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar IIT was a con- 
temporary of Krishnadeva-Kaya (1509- 
Pohticai poHition. 1 530) , Achyuta (1 530-1 54‘2) and Sada- 
Hiva (1542-1570) of Vijayanagar, of 
whom he appears to have been a loval feudatory. He was 
also, we note,**^' a contemjiorary of Kanta Wodeyar I (1505- 
1527) and Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1527-1 54()) of Ka|ale 
and of the chiefs of Hura, Miigur, Tagadur, Ummattur, 
Heggaddevankote, etc. His authority seems, however, 
to have been confined to the terntory comprising the 
town of Mysore and a few villages in its neighbourhood. 
Of his domestic life, we have some ])articulars. He 
was, it IS said,^"^ married to Ala- 
Doniestio iif«‘ gajamma (otherwise known as Gopara- 
samma) and had by her, three sons, 
Timmaraja Wodeyar, Krishnaraja Wodeyar and Chama- 
raja Wodeyar (surnanied Hoja or the bald), wdio are 
invariably referred to in inscriptions and literary 
sources.'^ He had also three daughters,^-’ Dodda- 
Deviramma, Chikka-DevTramma and Nanjannha, the 
eldest of whom w^as given m marriage to Kanta 
Wodeyar of the Kalale family, and the second to 
Mallaraja Wodeyar, the latter’s nephew.*^ 

CUianiaraja, we note,‘‘^ made also, during his life-time, 
a partition among his sons. 'JV) 
Timmaraja Wodeyar, the eldest, he 
gave Hemmanahalli,^'^ to Krishnariija 

3f> S(‘P tilso Appendix I— (4), for h critical notire of Wilks’s position. 

36 K A r, ff 2-10, also Table \I 1 1 

37 AnnnlH, I. 14; Mya Roj. Cha , 16; Rnj Knf/i , XTT.449, see also and 
compare Tablea VI-IX. 

88. Vuif Tablea II and III, with f.n. thereto. 39. Annah, 1. o 

40. K. A F , ff. 2, 9 and 10; also Ch X and Table XIII. 

41. Sep Annals, I 14-16; Jiaj. Hath., l.c 

42. The Aaaah (I 15) speaks of Betta Wodeyar, son of Timmaraja Wodeyar, 
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Wodcyar, the becoiid, Keinbal, aud to Ihda-Chfiiiuu'aja 
Wodeyar, the thud, Mysoio. It is siiid,‘’ lie so airaii^^ed 
the succession that Timmaraja should be installed first 
and that the latter should be followed b\ Jh)ja-C'hriniariija. 

Timmaraja \\’odcyar — afterwards Tmmiaraja H — 

appears to have been living in Mysore diiruiL his fathcrV 
rule. JviTshnaraja W()d(‘yar is reh neil lo*' as ‘ Krit-hiia- 
Nripa,' ‘ Knshna-Bhiipati ' and ‘ Krishiia \Vode\a,r of 
Mysore,’ and spoken of as pussesst d ol “ UhTinguislied 
valour,” etc. He was leputed also lor tlu beauty of 

his person.*’ During his lather’s leign. il would app< 
he was victoruais ovei tbo cbu b oi ilaravu md olhri* 
places and ae(]uiied the lilJe SnufjdrK-ha k( yMn.uuent i>l 
beauty). He seems !(> liave spent the rest (.1 his bl^- 
tinie 111 tlie village assigned to him.''' 13oja-('lmmariija 
Wodeyar — afteiAvards Dhamaraja 1 V -• the third s m of 
Hariya-Bettada-dirimai aja, apjiears to have sfayc'd with 
his father in Mysore. 

It has been pointed out above, that Chamarrija III 
w'as actually known as Timmaiaja VVodeyai . Wilks'^ 

»b lia\in^' bei'ij iJc'iuiuaiialiHUi , but ihr lin/. Anth 1 r ) 

ruferti to the purtitiou among tbo tliroo smib of (.'Ii.iimhi .1 )h HI, aitfl 
Wlll^s also a(lo]ith tilt saim }>ositioii (1 41) Moreover Hi tl.a W'ckIimm 
01 J}ett>ubi (Devjir,i|ai Wo(le\Hi was the sou of Ki isbiuiraja Worlt yiir a.iM 
IJ 0 I of Timmar<i|ii Tables IV, V uiul Vll) 

43. Annals, 1 c ; set also f 11 47 infr t 

41 Vifit lefcrtiices cityd ju f.ii 1 to Tabl^-'^ II and 111 

1 . 5 . Mij'i. llaj Cha , 16 

46 Annals, 1 i- , a\tio Mijs Jia/, (Am , 1 e (comi'iired 1 

47 The Mtjs liaj Cha (1 c ) aud the Mijs Dho. Vam (IT .1) speak of 
Krishiiaiaja'ti rule, the foimcr lixiiig his accissiun i*fttr Timmar.ijH, and 
the hitter after Cliamai a I* HI biiusclf {vith also Tables VI ami VII) 
The tailier imiiiuscript, Mi/s J>ho I'nr , is silent 011 Ihia point (auir 
Table IV) The C-' Vt (II, 10-11) Hpeaks of Knslinur.i la's rule in aucroH- 
sion to Timmaraja, apparently b> wa\ of a ht« i-ar> flourish Tlie 
probabilities are, liuiM vn , that Knshnaraja lo'vei aetually riih'd, having 
predcceised his father and brothers, wlin h stems to nrcount for viby his 
younger brother, lirda-CbamarajB Wodeyar, was iritemh-d hy bis father to 
succeed Tmmiar.i JR Wodey ar aud why bis (Kri8hnar.ija's) son, Ilettada 
(iJevaraja) Wodeyar, wa-, as v\»* bIihII aee, chosen to rule in hucct-ssioii to 
Ilrda Cbatnaraia W'oth yar (111 1676), in prefenmei* to the latter's own 
ekh st son, Ita |a Wodey ai . Cf S Iv Aiy aiigai , -4;icK'n/ /m/in, pp 27H-‘2H0. 

IS. 1 42 , see also f.ii. 51 iiijia. 
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Speaks of an extant grant from Timmaraja, dated in 1548, 
which has not come down to us. Wc havCy however, 
as already referred to,^” a Iithic record dated in May 10, 
1551, in which Channa Wodeyar and Mallaraja Wodeyar 
of Hura make a transfer of the villages ot Nannigahajli 
and Minnanahalh to Timmaraja Wodeyar of Mysore. 
The villages, we are told, were transferred with all the 
usual rights, and the transfer arrangement between the 
parties was to last for a period of eleven years, 1541-155‘2 
(Plava-Pandhrivi). The document, it is significant, 
was drawn up ten years after it came actually into 
force. 

Hiriya-BctUda-C!hamaraja Wodeyar, it is said,*'’’® 

got constructed, behind the temple of 

liiftsaiidciiaritirs Chamundcsvarl on the Chamundi Hills, 

a tank named Hiri-hoe, probably so 

named after himself. In November 1548 {Kllaka, 

Mdnjahra) , we note,*'’^ he jiurchased the village of 

I’lppiir for the temple of Chaluvaraya- 

svami of Melkote. He is said to have 

jiassed away on February 7, 1558.®^ 

Hinya-Jiettada-Chamariija Wodeyar III was succeeded 

by his eldest son, Timmaraja Wodeyar 

T 1 m iji R raja jj jg assigned a period of nineteen 

Wndi-var II, 1553- ^ ^ r, m 

1672 years’ rule (1553-157’2).*’^ Timmaraja 

Wodeyar is referred to m inscrmlions 
and literary works®^ as ‘ Timmavanipa,’ ‘ Timmarajendra,’ 
etc., and spoken of as “ always engaged in destroying the 
hostile kings at the point of the sword ” and as having 
been distinguished for his “ dignity, depth and bravery.” 

49 . See f ii 2il \upr(i. 

60. Annah, I. 14. 

61. Mijfi. Dho. Pur , I. 72. This village wiis probably giveu away as a grant 
to the Melko^ temple, in which rase the grant would correspond to tho 
one alluded to b^ W'’ilkB as ahovr. 

62 . AunaUs, 1 . 16 Paruihnvi, Mnqhtt ha 9 

63. Atninls, I. 16-16 , also Table IX 

64 Vu/r rofrrrnres eitrd in f u 1 to Tables II and III. 
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He IS said to have been an expei-ii«irtn political policy 
{nltl vidam nipnnarereyati) and was noted for his pious 
rule.“ Tt seems not impossible that the nf(ht to the 
title Aiitcmbaru-ganda, which was evldentl^ a matter 
of dispute durin*; the reij^n of his father, was securely 
established under Timmaraja AVodeyar 

Timmaraja Wodeyar appears to have l»ecn a l<*val 
feudatory of Sadasiva (1512-1570) aod 'rirumala f 
(1570-1574) of Vijayana^Mr. Ih niciitioned’*’ as 
having protected his local contemporaries, the chiefs of 
Sindhuvajh, Hunasanaju, (‘0- , places and been viclotious 
over the chief of 1 mmaltm becoming famous as 
Monegdra (a daring htu-o) 

He was married, it is i^aid/’'^ to Kemjiaiuma of 4'oniva!b 
and a^ijicars to have had no issue. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar was siicctieded l>> his voiinger 
brother, Hnla-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV 
Bi.ia ciiainaraia (Cluniiaraia, thc biild)."’'' under the 

Wi)(l(‘VHr TV. 1672- ^ i i. , . ly i i 

arrangement said to liave been enected 
b\ (’hamaraja Wodevar III, already 
libja-(4iamaiTija is identical with ‘Mysuru- 
Wodeyar,’ ‘ Chamaraja,’ ‘ (lh»TmH-nripa,’ 

‘ Chainarajendra,’ ‘ ! mmadi-Chdinardja, etc., mentioned 
in inscriptions and literarx works.*’*’ He is said to have 
been born on July *25, 1507,*’’ and was so named because 

r>n c Vi , IT, y , ii, -iy, « ir 

.66 Annuls, 1 c., llnj hath , XII. 450 ; Mij,s lla/ ('ha , 1 r 

.57 Annals, I 16 

.58 Thf Annals (I c ) of his haviiin had a son by name Jlctta Wo(b-\ar 

(si‘< alao Tabb* IX) Hut. Het^a Wodevar or Ibatada (l)C-var.ija) 
W'ocleMir ^^as a aon of Knshiiaraja Woijoar, arrordiiij,' to the earlier 
aourct‘a, i (•., My s Dho Par , aud Mi/k. Dhu Vain (rule alaof u. 42 nujiru} 
59 Annals, 1 16 . s«m also and compare Tablcf- IV-IX , albo f n 17 supra 
GO Vide references cited in f ii ] to Tables 11 and III. The reference to 
Hola-Chainaraja as I nimafh-(Jhrtmaraja , is in keepini' with the iKwitioii 
of these earlier sources {i t , inscriptions and literary works), according' 
to w Inch Hiriva-Bettada-Chatriara]a was known to have been the first 
niler Cf Mi/s. iJho Piii . fl 1-9, 60, 72 , II .58), which Inoaelv niiikes 
Hiila f'hamar.i|a nhiitical with Hin>a or rio^lda'Chaina [vvie alho 
Tal)le IV), a position uncritically follow'ed by Wilks (I 42*44). 

61. Mys. Dho. Par., I. 2. Prabhava, ^rdvanu ba. 2; cf. Antudn, 1. c. 


J576 

referred to. 
Chanicanisa 
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tjaclition'’’^ has it that once, while on a visit to the 
Chaiiiundi Hills, during his boyhood, he had a narrow 
escape from a stroke of lightning which, however, only 
burnt away the hair on his scalp leaving it bald. Bola- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, we notc,*^ ruled for four years 
(157-2-157()). 

The Dalavdi-A grab dram Plates (102d) speak 
of Bnla-Chamaraja as an expert in 
jiis ttciiu vi'jiiuiits ai'cheiy and m the handling of weajions 
of war, and as possessed of great 
courage and prowess. The Gajjiganahallt Plates^ 
(l(j39) and the Hdlagerc Platcs^^" (1003) also echo his 
valour. The KantJilrara-Narasaidja-Vijagatn (1048) 
points to him as a pious ruler.''’ 

Boja-C’hamaraja Wodeyai was a contemporary of 
Tirumala I (1570-1574) and Sri-Ranga 
0 (1574-1580) of the AravTdu dynasty 

of Vijayanagar.'’^ 01 Kama-Kajaiya'’'^ 
(Rama IfD—son ol Tirumala 1 — the Vijayanagar Viceroy 
at 8eringapatam, he was, we note,’'^ a local contemporary. 
I’he extant records ot Ritma-Rajaiya in the Seringapatam 
Viceroyalt;s , as indicated already, range from ]500 to 
1581. But it does not appear that he was actually present 
in Scringaiiatam m 1572-1573, lc ., early during the 
reign ol Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar. Indeed one record’^ 
seems to suggest that he was m Benukonda in 1573, 
when Bnla-Cliamaraja Wodeyar, probably taking ad van- 

62 Sl-c and coiupart- liitrod Cb. lu the JJivi/a-lSfiri C finritre U67HJ and other 
v\or](B of Cbikkupadliyriya and Tmiiiia-Kavi, noticed in Ch XIV , also 
Myn. Dho Vni., II CH ; Mys Dlio. Vum , ff. 6 , Mys. litij. Cha., 
17 , Itilj. hath., XII 460 , and AiintUti, I. 17. 

63. See Mys, Dho. Pur (I 3, 9) and Annals (1. 16-17) ; cf. Mys iJho. Vavi., 
ff. 3, 7 ; see also Tables IV, VII and IX. 

64. K Ill (1) TN 62. 11 13-17 

Suraha yiidln vtkhyata dhanurvulya viiarudah ^ 

Mahtyala ... . . mahatfjiHchanwrajfdt k'trltman M 


66. Ihxd, Nj. 19S, 1 34 : nprathUa vikramah. 

66. K.C., XII K{^. 37, 1. 26 . Surassamahhnvnt Chtlmardja 

niahipatih. 

67. HI, 8 68 Tide Table XIV. 69 Ibid. 


70. C. Vum., 23. 71. See Mys. Gas., II. ui. 2127. 
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tage of the absence of a stiong local ^^verninent in the 
viceroyalty, appcai's^'^ to have showed signs of aggression 
against the neighbouring chiefs of Karugahalli, Kannaiu- 
badi, Talakad and Amniachavadi. In or almiit 1574 
Baina-Iiajaiya, we glean, proceeded against him at 
the head of these chiefs and laid sii'gc to TNIvsore for a 
period of three months. Chamaraja int<*'(*epted the 
supplies and reduced to cons.dtMab'e straits lh(' 
advancing forces commanded b\ Kemaii-Vt-nkalaiva, 
the genera] ol Bama-liaj‘ii\a. I'he hittei wa^ oldiged to 
raise the siege and the fonin-r pul to rout In Cliamaraja, 
who made ]nize of his (Rem iti- Venkata's) insignia 
Sugu7ia-Gambfnrn, h(trses, elepiiants, palankoi'iis and 
war-drums The eneiji\ was hotly pursued l\v ( hama- 
raja’s men who cut oft the noses’^^ of tliose who ])ersisted 
in opposing tliem It was a comiilete victory lor Mysoie, 
and, for a time, there was im security in the neiglibour- 
hood of Sermga[)atam. At length Kama-Jtajaiya con- 
cluded a truce with Chamaraja by the cu'ssion ol Kdloe- 
Kottdgdla^'' to Mysore'. 

Evidently tins event seems to have considerablv 
enhanced the ^irestige of Boja-C'hamaraja in the eyc's 
of his contemporaries. Indeed an iriscnjituai (dated in 
1685)’^ speaks of his “fame pervading all quarters.’’ 
Already by I57(i, we note,'^'^ be bad liecome an overlord 
of thirty-three villages’’^^’ commanding a force of 800 men 
and surrounded by hostile neighbours 

72 See C FrtjH , 2J, also 7,HHnd 10, lueutioiiinf.' tlierljiefsn fern d toon p 23. 

73. C. Vam., 23-24 ,C Vi , II, 20-22; E C III (1) Sr, 14, 11. 13 14 ; Mijh. Dist. 
Supjil. Vol.t My lir^. 24-2li ff/fiH ajayat Itumarn/u sfnnnyum Also 
see and compare Mys Jloj C/ia,, 17; Myt, ])ho Vam., ff 5, 10; 
Annals, I 17, etc 

74. This IS tlie earliest recorded instance, in the hislory of Mysore, when 
“ nose-cuttuiK ’’ was freely resorted to during; war 

75. Probably identical with the extant Kottriynhi, m the T -Narasipur 
taluk (see List of Villayt s, 90) There is no Milage of this name, either 
in the Mysore or the Seniif'apataiii taluk [Ihid) 

76 Af A It , 1924, p 23, No 6 

77. Mys Dho Vam , ff 6 and 7 

78. For the uaine-s, etc., of these villagen, ride Appendix 1 (G) 
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Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar, it is said/'’ had two 
consorts, Kempainma (Hiriyaimna) of 
Dornehtjc lift- Bilikcrc and Devajamma (Kiriyamma) 
of Knte (Heggaddevankote). He had 
four sons, two by the former, llaja Wodeyar (b. 1552) and 
Bettada-ChHiiiaraja Wodeyar (b. 1554) ; and two by the 
latter, Devaraja Wodeyar (b. 1553)— afterwards known as 
Muppina-lJevaraja Wodeyar — and (■hannaraja Wodeyar 
(b. 1555).^ He is also said to have had three daughters,”’ 
one of whom, Chikka-Depamma, was, we are told,”’^ 
married to Timmaraja Wodeyar I of Kalale (1527-1 54b) 
Boja-Ohamaraja is credited”^’ with having drained 
the Chbjagere (near the Sbmesvara and 
Kbdi-Bhairava temples in Mysore) and 
erected a t(uiiple”‘ to Trinesvara — the image of which 
^ IS said to have been, for long, lying 

immersed in the tank — and arranged 
foj' the conduct of worship in it, offerings, etc. He died 
on November 9, 1576 

Boja-ChamarAja Wodeyar was, we note,”’* succeeded 
by”’ Betlada (Devaraja) Wodeyar,”” a 
Wodtw nephew of his and grandson of Hiriya- 

Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III. His 
selection in preference to Baja Wodeyar, the eldest son of 


79 M//« Dho. Pilr , I 2, 60; rf M[/k Rhj Clin , 17; Mys Dho. Van/ , 

IT 5-6, Hfi/ Knth , Xll 450; and Annnh, I 16; sm* nlbO 7 al'lcB 
IV, Vl-IX. 

bO Mys Dho Pnr , 1 2-3, 32; alhO set- and compare Myb Itnj Cha , 
Atinnls, 1 c , and Tableb 1-lX 

81 Atniala, 1 c 

82. K A. 1’, IT. 10, also (’li X and Table XIIJ 

83 Mys. Nay Pfn., p 27, also Annals, II 8b, qiiotiiif; from tlie Miidda- 
rtlja Urs Ms 

H4. E\taut in the fort of Mysore, oppoaite the Palace 

85. Mys. Dho. Pnr , I. 9- DInUn, KnrPha ha. 3; cf Mys. Dho Vain., IT 7 ; 
Annalit 1 17 

86. Mys Dho Pvr , I. 10; Mys. Nay. Pfir., 1. r. Cf. Wtlks (I. 44-49), 
refemnp to the axiccession, rule, etc., of Rettada Wodeyar bvit making 
him identical with Bettada-Chnniardja Wodeyar, nieiitiniied by him 
as the rUlei hrother of Raja Wodeyar; Annals (T 17-18), speaking; of the 
1 ule of Hettada-t’haiiiai'.lja VVodexar, also nieiitioned as the rUhr brother 
of Kiija Wodeyar ; and S K. Aiyangar, Ancient India (pp 279-280), 
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CHAPTEli V. 


liAJA WoJ>EYAK, 1578-1617. 

Principal aiilhoritios for the reign — Birth, accession and early 
life- -Uis full name — His political position in 1578 — The 
Rise of the Kingdom of Mysore F7rst Phase. 1578-1585 — 
First signs of aggression-- SgcowtZ Phase : 1585-1610 — Raja 
Wodeyar and Tirumala — Raja Wodeyar’s furtlier aggres- 
sions — His designs on Senngapatain — His proposed visit to 
Tirumala — Attemjited assassination of Raja Wodeyar — The 
siege of Kesare, August 1596— Subsequent relations between 
Raja Wodeyar and Tirumala — Fresh attempt on Raja 
Wodeyar's life — Tirumala seeks linjicrial aid- -Tirumala’s 
weakened jiolitical jiosition, J 609-1 610 — Tiiuiiiala’s departure 
fiom Seringapatam, c danuaiy 1610 — Raja Wodeyar’s 
ac(iuisition of Seringapatam, February 8, 1610 — The 

ac(|Uisition, a conijuest. — ICffects of the coiiquest — Seriiiga- 
patani, the nev^ c.apital of the kingdom — 1 lin'd Phase. 
1610-1617 — Relations with Vija>anagai' — Formal confirma- 
tion of his conquest In Venkata 1 — The significance of the 

I ni ]) e r 1 a 1 confirmation — Further territorial acquisition : 
Siriym, Hadmad, Teiakaiiambi and Umniattur, 1610-1616 — 
Conciuest of Hura, Haradanahalli, Talakad, Hullahalh, 
Kalale, etc., 1615-1617 -Position of Raja Wodeyai in 1617 
— The extent of his kingdom, 1617 — Raja Wodeyai ’s-Rule — 

II IS admimsti ati VC measures — Organisation of the Malia- 
nayami {Navawtri) Duiboi, 1610 — Institution of tfie ofiice 
of Dahivai, c. 1614 — Religion, gifts, grants, etc. — Statuor of 
Raja Wodeyar — His piety — Hiterary activity during nis 
reign — Domestic life — His last days — His death, June 20, 
16l7--Raja Wodeyar in history and tradition — An estimate 
of Raja Wodeyar. 

rpHK principal autliorities for the reign of Kaja 
I Wodeyar are chronicles (18th-19th cent.), literary 
works and inscriptions (17th cent.). 
Among the chronicles, the Mysilru- 
Dhoregala-Purvdbhyudaya- Vivara, the 
l^'liest, deals mainly with the political aspect of liaja 
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Wodeyar’s reign; others, like the Mysiini-Nagarada- 
Purvottara, MysurU'Rcljara-Charitre^Mystlru-DfioregaJa- 
Vamsdvali and the A?27uilii of thf Mysore Jioynl Family, 
contain traditional accounts of him. Among the literary 
works, the Kmtkirava-Naraaardja-Vtjayam (1()4S) of 
Govinda-Vaidya and the CJnkla JaHirdy -T'dws'd/’a// 
(c . J () 7H-1 680) and Chih hadnuirdj u Vir'i/avi \i\ ) 

1680) ol Tirumalarya, though more o> li>ss u)iitiimj)('*rarY. 
embody an account of liaja Wodi \ .o di.iwu uj) in th* 
poetical language. The availal)!*^ msciij.tions of Kitja 
Wodeyar himself illiimnic, to some extent, his polnieii’ 
position and other partieiilar.'> Otlier hterai v wieks ariH 
inscriptions — of the leigns of tiie siici'essors ol Kaja 
Wodeyar— setmi to echo m a significant niannei, f:ertiiin 
fav ts lelatuig to his ruU' 

Kaja Wodevar was horn on dune ‘2, 155*2/ aiwi was 
tvvent\-six yeais ol iige‘^ at tht' tiiiu! of 
Tjiitii .locM.ni his accession on Noveinnei 2(), 1578 '^ 

and carlN life 

Of Ins early life vciy httU* is known, 
excejit that in his lioyhood he hnd stiidii'd the sciences 
and [iractised at ai'ins {clareyol .^dstra saslrd/jhi/dsadol) ‘ 
Kaja \V()d(‘yai apjiears to have been actualK known as 
d5iiiniaraja . Wo(Je\ ar, ’ liiiving been 
H»> lull ii.unc probably so nanu*d after his grand- 

fathei . ( 'hainaraja 1 J 1, vvhos(’ real rii.nie also was, as we 

1 Mi^s Dho I'll/ , I S PtntUiiiii, 'iH 10, cf Annuls, I 18 

Partdhtivi, .hjfsihn s'(/ 7 (Mtt\ HO, 15.721 Tin* (lat»>, a^ (^iv( ii ni tin* 
eurlit*r Ms , i*- pn-fcrrcd here 

2 Tli(* 0 Vniii ( 12' M*i 111 '^ t<M i>ii\ a pu'tim* of Ilaju Wodcyai as a 

person ol a snlheieiitU advanced a#.o at the time of lus aecessmn (see 
f II IHO infra, for furthei details) In tin ahsenei of roiitiniiator> 
evidence ou this point, the autborit\ of tlu elironic Ic's is pielerred h(*re 

3 Mr/f( /Jhf> Pvt , I 12 PiahmUnlnifn, Knrtika hn 12. ef Annnh{\c ), 

hxiiif' the aecefisioii in Jialiudhnnya, Va innl.lin so 1.7 (April 20, 1.77B) The 
date ot the* former Ms seems nioic* acceptiihh , if wean* to make* a due allow 
aiicc* foi the two >'eHis’ rei^ni of llettada (Devaraja) Wocle\ar (1576-1.778; 
•1. (’ I'nin., 12 

5 VuJr colophon fe the (Uni marnjnkti VituHa of Charriaraja V (1617-1637) 
Tinnnnrnjd tnnfihhavn Naraiaiflfu qnrhha tlutfilha aindhn sudhakara 
('h.lrnarn fu Otleifariirurn Here CTiafuanljii V, son of Narasaraja, ih refei - 
red toasthejrraiidsonof 1 inimnnija who is, olniouslj, ideiiticjal withR.lja 
Wcwlevar {ruh also Table II;. Furafullei notice of the work,Hee Ch. VI. 
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to have sought Tirumala’s ])ermissioii to erect in Mysore 
a fort-wall of a man’s height; to enable him to raise the 
crops and pay up punctually the annual tribute. No 
sooner was the permission accorded than the fort- wall 
was raised and the tax collectors of Seringapatam 
{Pattanada sunkada kdlukdraru) expelled from Mysore.^'* 
Possibly liaja Wodeyar, who seems to have had a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions in the southern Viceroyalty, 
early found Tirumala unequal to the task of administering 
it. Accordingly we find him, in February 1580, acquiring 
Rangasamudra (with the adjoining twelve villages) from 
Tirumala.^'’ By 1590, Baja Wodeyar’s position as the 
ruler of Mysore had become secure, though he appears to 
have continued diplomatic relations with the court of 
Seringapatam. In that year, he js stated to have paid a 
visit — a second one — to Tirumala.^^^ An interesting 
incident is recorded to have taken place on this occasion, 
which gives us an insight into the conditions of the 
times. Baja Wodeyar, says the manuscript,^'^ proceeded 
to the court accompanied by music. On his way he met 
Deparaja Wodeyai of Kcnibal, likewise accompanied. At 
this Baja Wodeyai was much incensed and visited Tiru- 
mala unattended by music. Asked by the“latter why he 
had stopped the music, Baja Wodeyar replied that he had 
to do so because he could not tolerate Deparajp. of Kembal 
— who was much inferior to him in status-- being also 
accorded the same honour. Further, he represented that 
the right of either of them being attended by music 
should be determined in an open contest. This being 
agreed to, Baja Wodeyar proceeded against Deparaja and 
took possession of Kembal in the course of the same year. 
Whatever the truth in the story may be, there can be no 
question that Raja Wodeyar was a man both proud and 

14. Ibid.., I. 3-4. 

16. Ibid., 1. 73-74 ; also nee and compare Annals l.o. 

16. Ibid., I. 13. 

17. Ibid., T. 13 ir>; see also and compare Wilks, 1.46-47. 
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courageous and bent on inaintiuning^is status -as the 
ruler of an expanding kingdom. Next year (1591), he 
acquired 

Between 1 592-1. *)95, liaja Wodeyar’s aggression went 
on apace. Tirumala’s absence from the 
turtifeJsR^^'Sur" Vicero>alty iii tliK ..rj-iod, ■.« snt-gestf'tl 
by the absence of his records for those 
years, would indicate that he w^as <-ugagctl in the war 
against Virappa Nayaka of Madiu Tirutnala, it is 
said,^® sought Raja Wode^ar’s help nii tne occasion, but 
the latter refused it. Howevei, tlie absence of "riruu.ala 
from Sen ngapatani seoined i t o durable opportiunty for 
Kaja Wodevar to advaiiet' further In 1592, be built 
a new' fort at Rangasanmdra^” ; in 1593, he- acquired 
Harobajli and in duly 1595, lie took Nariinelb from 
Mallarajaiya.'^' In October 1595,'^'^ assisted by liis younger 
brother (Bettada-Chamarrija Wodeyar) and 300 select 
followers, Raja Wudeyar curbed'^* the power of his 
cousin, Virarajaiya,^'' chief ot Karugaliajb, who had 
incurred Ins hostility by encroaching upon the lioundaries 
of MvLsore up to the Ohamundi Hills {(Jhd/nundiya <jit ii/a 
piridelle qattiyoskara vaLnira berasi,,^' and had also, it is 
said,‘^^ plotted in vain against Raja Wodevat ’s life. An 
action is recorded to havt*, taken place near an elevated 
place knowm as Kddubasavana-tittu^^ in w'hich Raja 
IH Mi/h Dfm Vam., fT 10. 

19. Sff I. 21-22. Thi-^ woi k, howfvrr, ]»)os«“l> to tlif* Vic(‘ro> 

of SpriiiKttptttaiii as Srl-Uaiif'H lla\a (for Tiniinala) Hjid to the Niiyaka of 
Madnra as Vfukatappa Nayaka (for VirBi)i>a Niiyaka). 

20. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 74; of. Ahtu/Ih, I 43. 

21. Mt/H IVu) Vam,tl. 10 There is no evulence for a Rie^e of Myaore by 
Bijapur in 1693— referred to bv Fenshta and accepted by Hcholars Vulu 
Appended II — (1), for a discusHioii of the Kiibjeet 

22. Mys. Dho. Pur., l.c., see also and compare Annah, 1 r, 

23. Ihul 

24. Ih%d., I 16-24 ; cf Wilks, 1. 46 

25. Identical with Virs Woijeyar of KaraKanaha))i, mentioned in Af. A.B., 
1912, p. 64, para 118— a lithic record of c. 1600. 

26. K. K. V., Ill, 16 ; also see and compare C Vam., 7 

97. Annals, 1. 19-20; vide also section on Rnja Wodeyar ' h piety, for further 
details. 

28. Mys, Dho. Pur., l.c.; also Mys Dho. Vam., 11. 9. 
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Wodeyar fought®’ a hand to hand fight on horse-back, 
horse-whipped (ka^dbhihatiyim) Vlrarajaiya and removed 
hjH nose by a sledge-hammer [chammatigeyim . 
mugu parldu ] mugani heruliyadantarulu). The fort of 
Karugahajli was felled down, the township razed to the 
ground and the land sown with castor seeds.'^ 

In or about 1590, shortly after Tiramala's return from 
Madura to Seringapatam, the local 
o,”s‘..nnKliUa.l; “ " ^ '«hearteneil by the aggressions 

of Ka]a {ayyalihegtkangettu) 
it would appear,’’'^ proceeded to the court of Seringapatam 
with tribute and presents, and acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Tiruniala by accepting the insignia of office from 
him {kappa-kiinkegalaywppiHL-yavdua miidrcyam vahisi). 
From hence, favijiired by him and being settled ni the 
sovereignty of their resjicctive territoiies {avanolaram 
padedu inwtamma iiel(td<)drfan(i7}i(tni ticirgolist) , the> 
all, it is said,*’ began to [mrsue an attitude of hostility 
towards Itaja Wodeyar {anibannu imddgi . . . tnach- 
charaniam inannugolj.sl : muhsahalidu). At the same time 
Ivilja Wodeyar had sent his agents to Seringapatam to 
study the political situation {sajddngadirava-ndrayve- 
ucudu gfidh achd ra ram praiiidh igalumam kal upuvuiam) 
while Tiruniala himself, having heard from the ?Jtyogi 
(/ c., diplomatic representative) of Mysoi'e’’’' a favourable 
account about Ilaja Wodeyar, wished to make friends 


29 C I't , H, 2H , C I'nm , 7-8 , uIho see and roinpan' Jiiv. Sil ('ha , 1, 70 72 ; 
Ktlmand Ni., 1, <52; hha<f (H. Tl,, 1,35, Mumvnvi., II, 17 , E O., Ill 
{l)Sr. 14, 11. 16-17 ; Myn Dist.’SnppI Vol , My. IIB, 11. 23 29; Mya. 
Htll. ('ha., 17; Myf<. Dho Vam , ff 9 ; 1. 20, etc , referring to 

and echouig tins e\ploit 
30. a. Vam , 8; also K. N. V., Ill, 17. 

31 K. N V., Ill, 18. 32. See C Fow., 6 

d3 IbiiJ , 6, 7-11 ; A* N. V.. l.c. 34. Jhid., 2. 

3/>. From N%yf>gnh, eraployr7»eiit, commission, appointment; any business 
committed to one’s share ; from it is derived ii^yugin, appointed, 
employed, authorized ; an officer, minister or functionary . The Ntyoqw 
were, during the times we are writing of, Brahmans by caste, who 
specialized in this sort of public duty. They are to-day known as Niyogi 
Brahmans. They are found widely distributed over Southern India, 
though only in scattered numbers. 
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With him With this end in view, «Sys the Chikka- 
devardya-Vamsdoali,^'’ he duly honoured the Niyof/i, 
desiring him to communicate whether it would be 
possible for Raja Wodeyar to pay liim a visit in Seringa- 
patam or whether he rrirumala) liimself sliould go to tlic 
latter. Subsequently, however, we are told,'*'" Tinimala, 
considering the presence of a iUMghbi»ur like* Kaja 
Wodeyar a source of anxiety, decided, in consultation 
with his councillors, to capture Ins person il he proceeded 
to Seringapatam agreeably to fair words, billing which, 
to plan an expedition against Mysore. According!} . iie 
had palm-leaf letters addressed l<tithwith {oleya]iifn k<idi4 
tavakadolatti) to the chiefs of different part^ id liis 
dominions,^*’ requiring them to bring in their forces to 
the capital on the pretext ol the Mahanavami Icstival 
{Mdnomiyosageya ncvadim) 

Meanwhile, Kaja Wodeyar had been well posted by 
his agents about the couise of affairs in 
to”Trui3r’‘* Swinsiipataiu." ARicomf- with his 

half lirothcr, Devaraja, continues the 
Chikkadevardya-Vam^dvah,'^^ he thought it expedient to 
renew and establish cordial relations w'lth Tiruiiiala, 
having regard to the circumstance that the neigh- 
bouring chiefs, and not Tirumala, were hostile to 
Mysore {emttwl kcnaitid j^rabJnKfalguUadc d rdyan(ftlla) 
Accordingly a letter was sent to the court ol Seringa- 
patam through the communicating Jiaja Wodeyar’s 

proposed visit to Tirumala. 

Shortly after, Raja Wodeyar, accompanied by f devaraja, 
, proceeded thither, prepared to pay a 

Attempted assasai- * ^ ^ ^ 

iiatiou of Raja visit to the temple of Ranganatha also. 
Wodeyar. Meantime Tirumala, on receipt of the 

letter, had crossed the southern branch of the Cauvery 

87 P. 13. 

39. X. N. r., HI, 22. 

41. Jbul., 3-C, 11-14 

42. Pp lfi-18. 


36. Ibid., 11-13. 
88. O. Vam., l.c 
40. C. Vam., l.c. 
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and proceeded as fai* as the Paschiinavahini river {tenkana 
poleyam ddnti paduvange pariva kinivoleya tadivarega- 
ineydi)^ sure of success in his project. Here he met 
Kaja Wodeyar. As they went further, towards the camp 
intended for the latter, a friendly talk followed, in the 
course of which they agreed, on mutual oaths and pro- 
mises {hdse namhugegalanithi) , to enter into a firm 
alliance between themselves. Presently, however, as 
Tirumala was about to leave Kaja Wodeyar’s camp, one 
of the latter’s attendants recited his titles including 
Birud-anteynhara-ganda, a distinctive appellation of the 
rulers of Mysore. This last-mentioned one gave so much 
offence to Triumala that he desired one of his ministers 
to communicate to Kaja Wodeyar not to have it recited 
in his (Tirumala’s) presence, as it belonged to his family 
also by long usage. Thereupon Devaraja (brother of 
Kaja Wodeyar) retorted, pointing out that the title 
A niemhara-ganda belonged as a matter of right to the 
kings of Mysore*^^ from the time of his grandfather, 
Hiriya-]^cttada-Chamaraja Wodeyar.'*'’ This having been 
communicated to Tirumala, he at once gave up all 
thoughts of an alliance with Kaja Wodeyar and deliberated 
with tile assembled chiefs on a plot to seize his person while 
he was engaged in performing his devotions at the temple 
of Kanganatha.'*’’ The plot was, however, promptly 
disclosed to Kaja Wodeyar by a faithful adherent of his 
(Somayaji ).'**’ Whereupon, cautioning Devaraja, Kaja 
Wodeyar (juietly effected his escape to Mysore by the 
Jirahviapuri gate of Seringapatam At this news 

43 Ch. IV, for details about the acquisition of this title. 

44 C Vnm , 18 19, 23. 45. Ihuf., 18-23. 

46. Jhul , 23 ; also f.n. 47 infra. 

47. Ihul ; ovir also Mys. Dho. Pfir., I. 6-9, etc, This Ms., however, as indicated 
already’ {vide f.n. 13 supra), loosely assigns this event to the reign of Bula- 
('haniaraja Wodeyar (1672-1576), and Wilks also has adopted this view 
(1. 44). As pointed out above, it has been shifted on to the reign of Raja 
Wodeyar Brahniapuri is an extant village in the Seriugapatam taluk 
(see List of ViVaget,^ 93), 
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Tirumala, in utter disappointment, proposed to lay siege 
to Mysore.^*^ The chiefs, however, having brought homo 
to him the futility of an attack on Mysore in the light of 
their past experience during the regime of his lather, 
Rama-Rajaiya,^'’ it was decided that the l.nt of Kesarc®^- 
commanding Mysore should be first blockaded/*^ 

On August 18, 15U() [Durviukhi^ Lifunhapuda sn. 5), the 
siege of Kesare came off The siege 

AugutrS"'^”""' 

forces consisted ol about a lakh ol foot, 
seven to twelve thousand horse and fine t(» two hundred 


elephants, levied from chieftains in various jiai ts of tlu' 
Kama^ka country.'^ A major portion''’ ot Tiruiuala's 
army encircled Kesare, while a section of it. headed among 
others by the chiefs of Ummattur and Mugiii, halted in 
the neighbourhood of Kerehatti,^* ostensibly with a view' 
to deliver an eventual attack on Mysore. While Tiru- 
mala was directing preliminary ojiei'ations before Kesare, 
Bettada-Cbamaraja Wodeyar and Channaraja Wodeyar, 
younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar, were preparing for 
the emergency both in Mysore and Kesare Grasjiing 
the reality of the situation, Rcttada-Chiiiuaraja hit upon 


18 Jhtd, gif/r Cl) 1 V, for drtHilh 

50. All extant villaf'e in tlie Mnsoi*' taluk to tin- soutli-wiht of SeniiKaiiatam 
and north-west of Mysore 1 c.) 

51 C. Vam , 23 '1 , 

52. Mys. Dho Pfir., I 24 Wilks (I 47), on the anthontj of this Ms , .spraks 
of the siege of Kesare, Nvithout, however, noticing the date of the event 
The date 1596 appears corroborated by the internal evidence of tlie 
C. Vam. also, aocordiw to winch there is a clear gap <>' twenty years 
between the siege ot Kesare and the last year of llija Wodeyar s rule 
(vuU, 12, 31 ; also see f n IMO infra) We know Iron, other sources that 
the year 16161617 was the last year of Baja Wedeyar « reign, his death 
taking place in June 1617 Peducting 30 from 1616 wi' arrive at 16%, the 

date of the sief^c of Kesare. m tv h i? a. 

IbuL, I. 24-27 ; see albo K N. V , III , C. Vam , 2-1-27 , C. Vi , II. For a 

critical estimate of these poetical works, in 

on the siege of Kesare and other political events of Baja Wodeyar s 

reign, wide Appendix II— (2). ti io\ 

For the composition of Timmala’s amiy, etc ^ 

K Y V. Ill, 44-46, 63-60; also C. lam , 16, 24 ; C Vi., 11, 41-43. 
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causing a diversion. Having left Raja Wodeyar in charge 
of Mysore, he marched at once southwards and turned 
against the chief of Heggaddevankote (Kote). Crossing 
the Kapini —near Nanjangiid {Garala'pura ) — at dead of 
night, he put to rout the forces of the enemy at Kerehatti, 
plundering their camp {jmlayarn) near Satyagala. Then, 
fording the Cauvery at Sdsale, he surprised the foe at 
Kirangur (Kiravongilr)^'^ and marched back to Mysore. 
At this news, Tirumala hastened the siege of Kesare. 
The fort of Kesare was in a decadent state “ It was com- 
manded by only MO dlekdm with 12 matchlocks {kovi).^ 
Nevertheless the inhabitants held out bravely against the 
besiegers, repulsing them and breaking up and plundering 
their ranks.*’” At this juncture, Jakka,*’’ one of the chiefs 
m Tirumala’s army, began to lay his hands on the village 
named Hancheya,*’'^ belonging to Mysore Thereupon 
Bettada-Cliaiiiaiaja Wodeyar, with Channaraja, proceeded 
thither at the head of his forces, while Raja Wodeyar, 
accom[)anied by Devaraja, marched on wnth a contingent 
towards Kesare. Jakka was seized and put to death, 
his troops being slaughtered largely, many losing their 
noses At the same time. Raja Wodeyar made head- 
W'ay in relieving the fort of Kesare and obliging most of 
the chiefs to retreat. He was soon joined by Bettada- 
Cliamaraja and Channaraja who, marching by way of the 
fort of Satagahajli captured,*^ among others, an el. phant, 
a horse and a transport ox belonging to Tirumala. Raja 
Wodeyar, however, we are told,*^ sent back the elephant, 
significantly observing, “ It is easy to satisfy 40 olekdrs 
rather than maintain one elephant.” 

57. Ditto lu thf‘ SeniifTBpatain taluk (Tbid, 93). 

5S. C. Yam., 24 , C. Vi , II, 44. 

69. Ml/s Dho. PfiT., I. 24 

60. Ihtd ; also K. N. V., Ill, 60 61 ; C. Tam., l.c. ; C Vt., II, 47 

61. K. N V., HI, 62-71 ; also C Yam , 24-25; C Vt., II, 44-48. 

62. All extant villaKe in tho Mysore taluk (see List of Villages, 82). 

63 Ditto. 64. Mya. Dho. PHr., 1. 26-26. 

66. Ibid., I. 26; cf. Wilks, I. 47. 
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Then Kaja Wodeyar hcld*^ a review of his troops near 
the elevated f^round in the neighbourhood of Hellavatta,®^ 
and ordered a general attack on the chiefs (Pri/cf/drsO who 
had encamped to the east of Kesare. Bettada-C'hamaraja 
Wodeyar and Channaraja Wodeyar. at ilie liead of the 
halepaika warriors, put them to rtuit, pursuing them 
as far as Brahmapuri Proceeding north, tliey met 
Kaja Wodeyar; and the united foriN's ot the brothers 
began to pursue Tinimala. rirumala, howi'ver, in utter 
discomfiture, (pnetly retreated to S(‘nnga))atain. leaving 
his insignias on the field, whudi fell into the hands of his 
pursuers who returned with them in triumph to Mysoie.*’*^ 
In 1597 {Hevilawhi) Raja Wodeyar acupiired Han- 
harat>ui a."^’’ Karlv m 1598, we find him 

Subsequont n-lH , <■ tm i 

tioiis betwTon UaiJ pitvmg Jt Visit to tlic court of J irumiila 
obtaining from him a grant of 
lands (yielding 100 hhandnfjas of jiaddy) 
in Bejaguja.'^^ On (detober *24 (1598), demanded to })ay 
the tribute due, Riija Wodeyar is stated to have pleaded 
his inabilitv to p:iv owing, it is said, to the alleged 
damage and destruction, caused ])\ the ollicuils of 
Tirumala, to his garden land. Whereu|)on, in lieu of tlie 
garden land, Tirumala granted him the village of 
Bangasamudra.^^ Jk>twecn 1598-1607 Kaja Wodeyar, it 
would appear, systematic-allv defied tlie authority of 
Tirumala, encroaching upon the lattei’s territorial limits 


6f). Ibul 

67 Auotlu-r extant village in the Mvson- taint (m‘« Lmt oj 1 r ) 

68 K N 1' , III, 7rj-‘J4 , hIm. .W//JS Dhu POi 26-27,0 26, O’ Pi, 

II, 49-51. For the denvatjmi, etc , of luilrpaikn, see A)i}>eiifli\ TX. 

69. C Pa;y;.,25, C. Pi , IT, £12-53 , Mys ])ho Vfn , 1 27 , aec hImo Hault 
MnfuH., (I, 51), Muravntn , (II, 17), Annnh (I 22), etr , eeiiointr, and 
refcrriiiK to, Raja Wodeyar’s victory at Ke.Kaie. Fur details of Mysorean 
warfare, vulr A 2 }pendix Ibul. 

70. Mya. Dho. Vam., ff. 10 

71 My a. Dho. Pifi , 1 27 29, cf. Wilk^, I 47 It is, j^ossibly, this ('rant of 
Tirumala, which is referred to as a rakto-kothy* in a lithic reeord dated 
III March 1698— see E. C , Mya. Diat. Suppl Vol , Sr. 198 (M. A It , 
1911-1912, pp. 62, para 112) 

72. I6uZ., I. 29; cf. WvLka, l.c. 
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in the north and the east. In March 1600, he took 
Arakere from Adhata-Haya, a general of Jagadeva-Raya;^® 
in August 1606, he acquired Sosale,’^ and in January 
1507, he took Banniir,^^ from Nanjaraja of Talakad. 

These activities of Raja Wodeyar considerably alarmed 
Tirumala who, about the middle of 
(Pterartfl'a), made a fresh attempt 
on Raja Wodeyar’s life."^*^ On this 
occasion, it is said, one Singappa Wodeyar of Belagula 
was secretly entrusted with the execution of the plot in 
Mysore. Accordingly Hingappa Wodeyar, while paying 
an informal visit to Raja Wodeyar, drew out his dagger 
and was about to thrust it into Raja Wodeyar. Luckily, 
however, Deparaja Wodeyar of Yeleyur, a nephew of 
Raja Wodeyar, who was lying concealed behind a pillar 
in the apartment of the palace. Hung himself from behind 
and made short work of the assassin, thus promptly 
averting the dark deed. In January 1608, Raja Wodeyar 
took possession of Kannambadi — wnth its dependency of 
Bukankere - from .Dodda-llebbaruva.'^^ 

During 3 608, Tirumala, finding his position in the 
Viceroyalty more and more delicate, 
consequent on the steady encroach- 
ments of Raja Wodeyar, is said to 
have made overtures for a peace with his uncle 
Venkata I, the reigning Vijayanagar sovereign, pn)bably 
seeking his help also against Raja Wodeyar."^® About this 
time, it is said,^'’ a confederacy of Pajegars, headed among 


Tirumala, 
luiperial aid. 


e k s 


73. Ibid., I, 76 and Annalu, I 43, fw-e albo C. Vain., S and 9. 

74. Ibui ; also C. Vain , 9-10 7ri Ibid. 

76. Mi/h Dho, Ptlr , I 39-42, of Mys Dho. Vam.,ff 10-11, fixing this event 
in 1699 {Viktlri) The earlier Ms. is preferred here. Cf. Wilkn, 1. 47-48. 

77. Ibid., 1. 76 ; Annals, I. 44 ; also C. Vam., 8. 

78. Afjffl. lifij. Cha., 19. 

79. 18-19; also see and compare Annals, 1. 22 and 44 According to 
the former source (19), Venkata I’s attitude of indifference tC'Wards 
Tirumala, since 1696, wan the chief cause of this combination. The 
K. N V (TTI, 61) only refers to the curbing of the chiefs of Belur and 
Hoje-Narasipur by Raja Wodeyar and BeUada-Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
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others by Krishnappn Naysika of Belilr, Virarajaiya of 
Grama, Balaldchana Najaka of Miigur, ImmaHi-Kama- 
raja Nayaka of Yelandiir and Mallarajaiya of IhnmattQr, 
assembled near Kunigal, contemplating the .acquisition of 
Seringapatam itsell On receipt of t^us news, Baja 
Wodeyar, alarmed foi* the safet\ of Mv.^oiv, jiroceeded 
against them and put them to roiu. ae.nurirjg Beliir, 
Grama and other jilaces Mean .vh.le, ^riiimiala’s over- 
tures having been rejected bv Venkata, be was, in UiOy, 
returning in state to Sermgapat.'im b> way of Hojo- 
Narasipur (Narasimhapiira) with < I >a!avrn ‘h Hhadraiya 
and other officers, whim he was captured bv I jakshinappa 
Nayaka, the local chief 'Jhrumala, luiid jircssed, 
earnestly sought Kaja Wodeyar’s help, to save the 
situation. Raja Wodeyai marched thitht'r, iittacked 
Lakshmappa Niiyaka and put him to flight, and, 
catting off his nose, took possession of Hole-Narasipur, 
releasing Bhadraiya and others J^y this aclui'vement, 
Raja Wodeyar rose high in the favour of Venkata. 
Indeed Venkata is even said to have assigned to him 
(Raja Wodeyar) in recognition of his services, as rent-fn^e 
iumhall), the vill.ages of Aladur and Navilur (in the 
Tayur-nadu of the llmmattur-simc) and KOnagaha]]!, 
and other villages (belonging to Ihannur), communicating 
the same to Nanjarajaiya of Ummattiir.^^ 

Tirninala’s political position in Senngapatam, in and 
, , , after 1609, was by no means secure, 

eiied political poHi- As indicated, he went down in the 
tion, 1609-1610. estimation of Venkata I by the most 

humiliating circumstance that he had to be rescued by 
the very person {i.r., Raja Wodeyar) against whom he 
had had to seek Venkata’s help. Venkata himself, it would 

80. Mys. Bn/. Gha , l.c. , also see and compare Anuals, 1. 22-23 and 44 ; and 
K. N. V., l.c 

81 Annals, I. 23 ; see also the Dalavrn-Aqrnhnroni Plntrs 1 (1623) \E G , 
III (1), TN 62J, 11 67-GH, 72, referring to Aladur and Navilur in llie 
poBBesBion of the Mysore Rnlers. 
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seem, was, with complacency, forestalling Tirumala’s 
overthrow and downfall. Venkata, it is said,*® had even 
sent him an order, promising him assurance of protection 
{abhayahastada ninvpa) and probably admonishing him 
also to retire from his charge of the Viceroyalty. Tiru- 
rnala had been dissociated from his feudatories. Although 
Raja Wodeyar had stood by him (Tirumala) at a critical 
moment, his aggressions were going on apace.** Supplies 
to the capital were being cut off; stores were running 
short ; Tirumala’s officials were being harassed ; there 
was considerable difficulty in meeting the cost of 
feeding elephants and horses and the allowances of the 
military ; the ditches and moats of the fort were being 
wrecked ; only Tirumala’s palace had been spared by the 
Mysoreans ; and, for his bare existence, he had to depend 
on the inhabitants of Brahmapiiri, a suburb of Seringa- 
patam. Tirumala’s authority was, thus, fast dwindling 
away. Yet, wo are told,** he was ruling all these years 
since the siege of Kesare) with considerable rigour 
{kattarasuyeyyuttire), which seems nothing more than 
a mere poetical expression. 

About the end of January 1010,**^ some of the local 
chiefs (of Talakad, Ammachavadi and 
ture 'from* Other places), who had retreated with 

patam, c January considerable loBs during the siege of 
Kesare, hoping to stand by Tirunnila to 
the last, prevailed upon him to join them against Raja 
Wodeyar. To relieve Tirumala from his difficulties, they 
encamped to the north of Beringapatam with necessary 
supplies, arms and ammunition. This was an opportune 
moment for Raja Wodeyar to strike. It was now that 
he resolved upon to drive out Tirumala from the Viceregal 

82. mo Pfit , I 54-55 ; cf. Wilka, I. 51-62 ; also Appendix II— (3). 

Sd. C. Vaan.,28 

84. O. Ft, II, 54 The poet is, obviously, to be understood to be reft-rnug 
here to an hiatus between the siege of Kesare and Tiruniala’s Anal 
retreat from Soringapatam (1696-1610). 

86. 0. Vam., 27-28. 
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seat.®® Forthwith,®^ he despatched some forces under his 
eldest son, Narasaraja. A swift and decisive action 
followed, m which Narasaraja put the chiefs to rout, 
obliging them to retreat w’lth considerable loss as far 
as Kodiyala {Kdddla)^ about ten miles further north 
of Seringapatam. 

On the morrow of this reverse, 'Pinimala. alone and 
Uaja Wo^ yar’ having lost all liopc of siioiiour 

acquisition of fi’om his allies and being obsessed by the 
^ri^ngapatani, Feb- fear of an iiiiijending siege of Seringa* 
patain h\ Narasaraja {pattanamam 
vedhaipanendalki), quietly retreated towfirds Mrdangi 
(near Talakad), leaving his family behind. Imnied lately 
after receipt of this news, KajaWodeyar luoiiceded towards 
Seringapatam accompanied by his younger brother, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar It was his first concern 
to®^ arrange to send Qiie(jn Kangamma,^ the wife of 
Tirumala, to Malangi under a jiroper escort. That 
done,”^ he entered and formally took possession of the 
city of Seringapatam on February 8, IfilO {Saumi/a, 

86. See C' 11,11,55 HUrfjhdtiytoam . . polaUndarrijiitfani’rf’nda', 

also C ,‘2 1 •piirtjhnfvjan} paitunadint pot uimuf marflkinii (cf. tbo 

sequence of oveuts as described in both these works). Tlie. paHaiigeH 
literally refer to Tirumala as a traitor to his uncle, Venkata I lint 
Tirumala, in contemplating an action against Uaja Wo^i-yar who had 
recently saved him, appears to have evuleutly proved ungrateful to the 
latter also — a position perhaps best reflected in tin* K. N. V. (Ill, 50-.52). 

87. C. Vam., 28-29 

88. An extant village in the Seringapatam taluk (see Lint of VtllatjcH, 93) 

89. G. Vam.y 29; see also and compare A*. A^ F, III, 95 , Myn. ltdj. Cha., 
19, AwwaZs, I. 29-30 ; Wilkn,! 61-52, and Apjie-ndix II -(3) 

90. Ibid., l.c. ; K. N. V , III, 96. 

91. Ibtd., 29-30. 

92. Cf Annals (1. 30-32), which speaks of two wives of Tinniiala (mentioned as 
Srl-Ranga-Raya), Alarnelarnma and llangamrna, acxompanynig him to 
Malangi, the first of whom is said to have plunged herself into the swirl 
of the Cauvery (at Malangi) when she was, subsequently, compelled by 
Raja Wo^eyar’s officials to return the jewels of the temple of Rauga- 
nfitha, said to have been ni her possession, etc. In the earlier sources, 
however, there is neither any reference to tin two wives of Tirumala nor 
to this incident. Cf 8 K Aiyangar, Ancient Indui, pp 284-286. 

93. C. Vam., 90; also K. N. V , III, 96. 
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Mdgha ha. 10).^ Thus passed into Mysore hands the old 
town of Senngapatam and the territory subordinate to it, 
which had been a Vijayanagar possession and subject to 
its direct rule for nearly a century and a half. 

The acquisition of Seringapatam by Raja Wodeyar was 
thus an act of conquest. This fact is 
conquesT ' ^ unaniinously echoed and re-echoed, and 
finds the most significant expression, 
in the literary works and inscriptions of the seventeenth 
century.^^ It was the culmination of a long course of 
affairs in the Viccroyalty of Seringapatam during a 
period of twenty-five years (1585-1610) and, more parti- 
cularly, during a period of fourteen years from the siege 
of Kesare (1 596-1610). It was, obviously, the outcome of 
an antagonism between the Viceroy Tirumala and his 
uncle, Venkata I, on the one hand and of alternate 
rivalry and friendship as between Tirumala and Raja 

94. Myn. Dho. Fur , I. 75 , alHO see and compare Mjjs. linj Cha,, 19 ; Annaln, 
I. 29 and 45 

96. Ainouj' writers other than Goviiida-Vaidya and Tirumalarya, Chikku- 
padhyaya, m hiH l)tvi/a Sun-Chantre (I, 72h speaks of Raja Wodeyar 
tactfully conquentiK Tirumala and expelhnp him from Seringapatam, and 
taking possession of the place {Tirumala-ltujfvdraiiati-kuialO-julyadvfKh 
ycldvlchi ^ri rnnfjap(UJaumria-mradifda?n) Other works of his, namely, 
K(lmandaka~T4Hit (I, 64), Faichxmaranya-Mahutmya (I, 34), Haaligin- 
Mdhotwya (I, 52), Venkaitigir%-Mahn t mya (I, 39) and Bhngavadgita- 
Tlkii (I, 36), likewise refer to K.ija Wodeyar taking Seringapatam by 
wonderful tactics (iitichxtra-rachnneywi ^nraugapattanama 9cvj>ptai- 
kondii, ni a taar ad itultd bisi)f etc. Tiinma-Kavi, in his Ydd n^t giri- 
Mdhdtrnya (I, 8S), speaks of Kaja Wodeyar subduing Tirumala by his 
prowess (.iaiiryadini geldu) Chidananda, in his Munioainiabhyudaya 
(II, 17), writes of Raja W’^odeyar attempting the acquisition of Seririga- 
patam after curbing Tiruinala's pride ( . . Ttrumala~nrtpnna hamma 

murulu ^rlranqapurava afidhxaxdam), referring, obviously, to the 
‘ ' acquiBition " following long after the siege of Kesare. Inscriptions of 
1680, 1686, c. 1686-3690, among others, refer to Raja Wodeyar’s conquest of 
Tirumala and his acquisition of Seringapatam from him (jitvd Tirumala- 
Bajam hrxtvil Srt rungapattaitam). (See E C., Bangalore Dwt. Suppl. 
Vol., Bn. 144, 11. 9-10, III yl) Sr. 14, 11. 17-18; Mys. Dial. Suppl. Vol., 
My. 116, 11. 29-30. For particulars about these sources, see Chs. XIII 
and XIV. In the light of these data, the versions in later writings, 
relating to Raja Wodejar’s acquisition of Seringapatam as an a«7t of 
‘'conditional transfer,” “gift,” “bequest,” etc , arc not entitled to 
credence For a detailed examination of these vei'sioiis, vulc Appen- 
dix II-(3). 
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Wodeyar on the other, a position which was quite in 


keeping with the general political conditions in the 
Karnataka during the half century following tht^ battle of 
Raksas-Tagdi (1505). 

The year 1010 has thus to be reckoned an im^xirtant 


landmark in the history of Mysore. 
conquesV** ^ With the coTiquc^t of Senngapatam, 
liaja Wodeyar t vidently tot»k formal 
possession of the Viceregal throne that had been long 
established there. This throne has been referred as 
“the throne of Bhoja*’ (lihdja^sijnhdffana), and was 
generally known^ as “ the throne of the south ” ulak^hina- 
simhamna) and “the jewelled throne ’ [Kttna-Kunhd- 
Haiia). Baja Wodeyar is said**^ to have actually 
inaugurated his rule in Seringapatain on March ‘21, 1010 
(Sddhdrana, Chaiim su 7), nearly a month and a half 
after his occupation ot the place. He seated^’'’ himself on 
the throne {fiinihdmnamadhiti^tJian)^ holding’^*' Ins first 
durbar at Seringapatain at an auspicious moment 
{joyisaganitta nalvoltmol olagavurdu). This may be 
taken to definitely mark the assertion of independence 
on the part of Mysore rulers from Vijayanagar overlord- 
ship, though they formally acknowledge it in some of 
their grants for some years yet. Evidently diplomacy 
required such recognition. It is only on this footing 
that we can understand the acknowledgment of 


96. See E. C , M(jh Vist. Srippl. VoL, Md , l/ir) (1G23), 1. /*. 

97. E. C,, III (1) TN r.4 (16691, 1 10. See also inscriptions mid literary 
works noticed and cited 111 Chs VIII XIV One of these records, dated 
in 1680 {Ihvl , liaiiffalore Dint Sujjpl VoJ , P*n 144, 11 16-17), in parti- 
cular, speaks of the throne as “ the jewelled throne of Srlranf^-Huya ” 
{^ri-Hwngn-Rdyn mamSuhhita plthn)^ from which it seems possible that 
it was transferred for safety to Serinijapatani durint^ the troublous >ears 
of Sri-Ranga II’s rule in Penukoi?da (1674-ir>86). For a critical notice 
of Wilks’s position regardiiiR the “Mysoie Throne,” vid*- Vh XI, 
fn. 178. 

98. Annals, I. 30. 

99. E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 1. 18; Mys, Dint. Suppl VoL, My, llC, 11. 
30-31, etc. 

100. O, Vam., 30. 
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Vijayanagar 8Ui)iemiicy down to as late a period as 

Sermgapataiii became henceforward the capital of the 

Senn/rapatam thi* kingdom of Mysore. The political 
new capital of ttic Centre of gravity shifted thither from 
kmpdoni. towii of Mysore. Narasaraja, 

the eldest son ol liaja Wodeyar, was designated 
Yuvardja (Crown-prince) Raja Wodeyar continued 
to rule the kingdom assisted by his younger brothers, 
one of whom, Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, appears to 
have held direct charge of the patrimony of Mysore.^^ 
Narasaraja, however, died on September 7, 1010 

{Sddhdrana, Bhddrapada ha. 30),^“ anti, it would seem, 
Betoda-Chamaraja W\)doyar became the Yuvardja 
thereafter 

Raja Wodc^ar’s political position aftei his acquisition 

rinr,iri,„.r 1010- ^‘’'•'ngiijiatain is, perhaps, best 

1617 reflected in a record,**^’ dated m 1012, 

ReiatioiiH with referring to him as tirlnian-M ahddhi- 
Vijaywminar raja^ which points to him as a 

promiiuMit feudatory of Venkata 1 of Vijayanagar (1580- 
1014). Indeed, Venkata seemed to regard Raja W'^odeyar’s 
occupation of Seringapatam as the stepping *in of a 


101. See K C , IV (2' Ou O'). Kanthimva-Narasaraja 1 of Mysore is said to 
he the n}>;ht-haiul of the VijaNanagar sovereign »» IMS— Ibid, Yd. •*>. At 
the same time the Mysore kiiiRs make iiumerouK grants on then own 
independent authority, one of the earliest that can he cited beiuf^, of the 
date 1612 Ihu/, Ch 200 ; also see E. C , III (1) Sr. 150 (1617) and 117 
(1626), TN 13 (1633), etc For further particulars, vidf Chs, VI, 
VIII-X 

102 Antudu, l.c 103. See K. N. V., Ill, 100-106. 

104. Annalft, 1. 32 ; see also C. Vum., 31, referring to Narasaraja as having 
predeceased Raja Wo4ey»»'r 

106. The K. N. V. (IV, 2) and the Munwam. (II, 18) apeak of the joint rule 
of Raja Wodeyar and Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (Bettada- 
Ohamftidra sameuta bhutalava nagraja mha nalxdu ; agrajdnujar 
dharantyanu ialedu\ The latter (II, 14) perhaps significantly refers 
to Raja Wodeyar as Adhndja and to Bettoda-Chamaraja as Yuvardja 
{Bajodryari-gadhtrdja padnoi, Yuvardja padavi Chdmardja Ujd^ 
mdhtge). 

106. E. C., tv (2), Ch. 200, 1. 2. 
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powerful and loyal feudatory in pla(;e of Tiruinala who, 
by his treacherous conduct at Madura — and later, possibly, 
by hifi refractory attitude — had alienated his svnipathy 
from him, and whose ultimate retirement, as v\e have 
seen, he (Venka^) appears to lia\i- s\ steiu:iticall\ planned^ 
Venkata I, as the Chikkadrraraifa-Vaiiisu.raU^^ puts it, 
was even pleased with Kaja Wudeyar for luiAiiif: exjiolled 
his nephew from Sennj^apatam and takt'n possession oi 
the place. Consider! this, ]uoi>ai)ly, as lo>ai s<‘i vice 
rendered to the cause of the Knipij»', he also, ahoul the 
end ol March it is said."''' sent tlircuf^li his 

minister, (xaiiibhira-Kava- V’iru})anna, i iittme elepliants, 
horses, jewels and robes. In way ot honouinif^ KajJi 
Wodeyar. Jlaja Wodexar accepted these pK'sents and 
duly honoured Virupaniia, seiidm^^ in letuni jiresents to 
Venkata 1. 

It was, fiirtliei , on tins occasion, that Kaja \Vod<*\iir, 
„ . ^ according to the DaUivru-Aqnthdniyn 

tion of Ills toiKiuest Plcitf's J (l()2d), received Irom 

b>Vt'ukatai Venkata I, by means ol an order ol 

assurance {nhhai/a hasfa mrtlpa pu rrakavdqt) , the ^rant 
of Uminattur and Seringapatam as an lien ditary jiosses- 
sion {kdnanchuidg 1) . In keejung witJi this, tlie MclkdU 
cupper-plate grant^^^ of Kaja Wodeyar hiiiisell, dated in 
1614, refers to Senn^ajiatain as a rent-free estate assigned 
to him by Venkata 1 {na/ttKKjc \ e ukatupat irdtjdvuidd 

107. Pp. 30-Ul . VeTtkalnjinti Hilyam tnnrmin Minlhnrvi/ti pmplo} pntpvnr 

yop'piHi-yernl-hnqedu bi(tu po</l pinleviMidf tifrnintfontiu hmkatlol 
tnnaqavi tnnnanrdaqtpa donqnlqam Ixnanitiqadr jiddiharm hal- 
meyoUrpa Tirumala-ltd jana deiakosanqahnu konda vnnanfdhidudnrlir 
perkalmx sorkdiiegal^anurku-gudureqalfi nollude-t o d a i> ti q a I a m 
pavudamain koftu mantrxgalef hatlnhui'nda (jambhira-ltuga- 
Virupannatuun ” kalupt'; avnueq-taudn tavduvmwpjnie-ynvani 
kondnvanam mannisi, lUiymtqn padipuvudarnnm kattm kahipi 
HantOHadolvrdam, 

108. See E. 6\. HI (D, TN. G2 (J623J, 11 36-41, referniifi to a grant 

of Venkata I to Kaja Wodeyar on March 27, 1612 {Parldhuvt, 

109. O. Vwm.^ 31 ; also text svpra. HO. K. C,, 111 (1), TK. 02, l.c. 

111. Ibxd., Sr. lf>7, 11. 8-9. 
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umbaliydgi handa Srlrangapattana). A lithic record, 
dated in 1615, refers to Bannur also as a rent-free grant 
to Raja Wodeyar {:U77ibaltydgi ha^ida Batmura sthala). 
Bannur and Seringapatam, referred to jn these records, 
were clearly conquests of Raja Wodeyar made in 1607 
and 1610. Raja Wodeyar evidently obtained formal 
confirmation of these conquests as rent-free grants 
at the hands of Venka^ I. In all these records we 
find him referring to the latter as his overlord, a 
sure sign of his loyalty to the Imperial house, 
though he had in fact wrested the Viceroyalty from its 
own scion. 

Raja Wodeyar was thus, in theory, a feudatory of the 
, ruling Vijayanagar Emperor. His 
tiu- imijenni con- actiial political position in the eyes of 
firniHtiou latter seems to have been that of a 

representative or an agent for the seat of imperial power 
ill the south (dakslnna-finnhasa^ia tirlrangapattanake 
kartardda), as is significantly echoed in one^^^ of the 
later records. Seringapatam, though a distinct gain to 
the kingdom of Mysore from Raja Wodeyar’s point of 
view, was, as we shall see, not completely lost to the 
Empire at least for another half a century Or so. In 
actual practice, however. Raja Wodeyar was more or less 


112. [bid., TN UG, 1. 17. 

HU The earliest available record of Iho reiffu of Raja Wodeyar, loeiitioziing 
tilt' KU7.erainty of Veiika^ 1, is, however, a lithic one dated in March 
1698 (K C , My.s DisL Sujipl. VoJ , Sr. 198, 11 3-4). The exceptions 
are E. C , III (1) My 4 (1694) and Sr 160 (1617), referring only to Raja 
W^o^eyar's services in local temples. There is, thus, enough data 
pointing to Raja Wo^eyar’s loyalty bo the Empire both before and 
after hia acquisition of Seringapatam, 

114. Sec, for instance, E. (7., Ill (1) TN. 64 (1669), 11. 10-11. The expres- 
sions, dahHhina-ftimhasana l^rirangapaftana, literally mean southern 
throne of Seringapatam. Since Seringapatam had been a Vioeroyalty 
under Ihe Vijayanagar Empire, these expressions also seem to convey 
that it continued, in theory, as a seat of Imperial power in the south 
long after its conquest by Raja Wodeyar (in 1610). In keeping with 
this position is the well-known tradition that the rulers of Mysore from 
Raja Wodeyar onwards were generally known as Kariar, 
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Further territorial 
acquisition Sirivfir 
HadiUrTd, Teraka- 
namb] and TTm- 
mattur, IgiD-lGlG 


independent as a tulei- of Mysore, l^teadily expandin^^ his 
kingdom at the expense of the Palegars in different parts 
of the Viceroyalty. 

In April 1010, Raja Wodcyar acquired Siriyiiv from 
Nanjimda-Arasii of Piiiyapatna.^^'^ In 
July IGI‘2, he took Sa'iigur iroin Sri- 
kantha Wodeyar Hlarlv m Haja 

Wodeyar appai'eiitlv found in Nanjaraja 
Wodevar of IJaOinad Twenty Thou-'and 
country a serious competitor for tin* sovereignty of the 
Seringapatam province At the head of a large army , le\ icd 
from the chiefs of Alamhadi. Koje>a, Yelandur. Satyagula 
and Madura {tanage Mudhuregfinarlvd kuppadfi jmnadol 
kattida kdl(ilgal)y Nanjaraja"^ bej^an the offiaisive against 
Raja Wodeyar by walking away with the lattePs horse 
(named Ncghapushpa) stationed in Yedadnie, a Irontier 
fort of Mysore {Kdadorcyemhn gadt-gdnte) RaiaWodeyai 
decided upon hostilities and laid siege to Tiiyiir. 
Nanjaraja was proceeding thither, with convoys, by way 
of Amniachavadi. Raja Wodeyar surjuiscd him m the 
neighbourhood of the hill overlooking V^atahahi and 
Ganaganur,^^^ and began to obstruct his passage. A fierce 
fight ensued, in w'hich Nanjaraja was, with considerable 
loss, slam, and his camp plundered. In February 1()14,"® 
Terakanambi and Umniattur — with their dejiendeiicies^'^ 
— which had belonged to Nanjarajii, were annexed to 
Mysore. The Hadinad-slme was, however, left in 
charge of Chandrasekhara Wodeyar, younger brother of 
Nanjaraja.^*^^ 


115. Mys. Dho. Pfir , 1 76; Anrud'i, I. 44. IIG IhuJ. , Ihid 

117. C. Vam., 31 ; Myn. Dho. Pflr., I. 78; nee also and compare Myn. Utij. 

Cha., 19-20 

118. Extant villages in the T -Narasipur and Yelandur taluks (see Lint of 

Villagea, 90, for Vatalu). 

119. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 76-77; I. 44. 

190 Tayur, Taga4rir, Hedatale, Herumaragala, Nilusoge, etc., {aee C. Fi., 
11,29). 

121. Mys. Dho. Pnr., I. 77-78. 
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CoiujueHt of Hiira, 
H ui II (1 a ri H h a 1 1 1 , 
Talak.id, Hullabalh, 
tvalalc, otc! , KUG- 
1G17 


In December 1(514, Baja Wodeyar acquired Hura,^®" 
and m February 1(51.5, Haradanahalli,^^ 
from Srlkantha Wodevarand Nanjaraja 
Wodeyar (sons of Lingapadaiya) res- 
pectively. In February 1(515, he also 
acquired, and exacted tribute from, Talakad (from 
Somarajaiya), Hullahalli (from Srlkantha Wodeyar), 
Kalale (from Karikala Mallarajaiya), Heiggaddevankote 
(from Channarajaiya), Malalavadi (from (Topalarajaiya) , 
Bijikere (from Santarajaiya), Kottagala and Ammacha- 
viidi.^''*^ In March, Mugur from Basavaraja Wodeyar, 
and in November, Kikkeri and Hosaholahi from dagadeva- 
Baya,^‘^’ were taken. In February 1(51(5, on the death of 
Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (in January), Ramasamudra, in 
Hadinad, was annexed. In March 1()17, Mavattiir was 
acquired from Naiijunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna.’'^ 

By about the middle of 1017, Itaja Wodeyar had 
effectively established his sway over a 
greater portion of the present district 


Position of 11. "na 
Wodeyar iu 1617 


of Mysore. He was evidently at the 
height of Ins jiower {mancJahldJupati/adolire) , as the 
CIi ikladPna rdjd-Vijdjjavd'^ seems to indicate. The long 
series of Baja Wodeyar’s conquests, between 1684-1017, 
had resulted in the acquisition by him of a number 
of insignias,^^ such, for instance, as Dharanlvardha 
(boar crest), Garuda (eagle), Makara {cvocodile) , Sankh a 
{conch) , Sitdtapatra (white umbi’ella) and Chakra (discus). 
These conquests were, again, important from the domestic 
point of view. Baja Wodeyar, as we shall see, entered 


lOi 1.79; AnmtU, I. 44. 123. IbvJ . ; Ih%d.. 

124. Annals, I. 44-45; also C. Vi , I.c. 

126. Mys. Dho. Pftr., I. 80-81; cf. Annals, I. 46. 

126 Ih%d , I. 81-82 ; Amiah, 1 c. 127. Ibid., I. 77, 79 ; Ibvl 

128. Ilnd , I 82; cf. Annah, I. 44. 129. II, 29. 

1.30. Seo irlrango-Mdhratmy a (of Chikkupadhyaya), 1,24: Dhore dhoreqala- 
nwxihrxdoitarviute. dharanlvardha mlmatnanania Inrudagaluntam 
yaiada makara iankha sitdtapatra chaJcrndigalam 1| 
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The extent of hi*? 
kingdom, 1617 


into matrimonial relations with some of tlie more 
important local chiefs subdued by him 

The kingdom of Mysore, in 1617, extended from 
Seringapatam in the north to Uniiiiattur 
and Terakanainbi in the south, and 
from Baniiui- m the ( ist to Mavattur, 
Akkihebbalu and Hoje-Naiasipin in the uest .ind the 
north-west. Western Danayakankote, Ihingasainndra, 
Vijayapura, Nalur, Arakcre, Ve!e, in and Mangala, were 
among the important plaei's within its sphere of 
influence. The kingdom, thus built up b,/ Kaja 
Wodeyai, was coterminous wuth the. (hianna})iitna 
Viceroyalty (under .lagadeva-Uaya) m the north and the 
territory of the Nayaks of Madura^'*'^ in tlie sfuith. 

Kajii Wodeyar was a jiioiis ruler. His government 
was conducted in accordance with the 
^ ancient ideal of dharnia {dhannadtin 
dhareyarn pdlisi), i.r , with due regard 
to the happiness and w'cll-bcing of his subjects.^’^ The 
words, dharmxid nn dhareyani palisd, mean that he ruled 
the kingdom agreeably to the dhanna. ll(;re the word 
dharjna has a wider, in fact a sjiecial, significance and 
indicates something more than mere conduct or religion. 
Indeed, according to Sniiiadeva-Suri, tlie author of 
Niiivdkydjurita, who is better known by liis YasastUaka 
which he wrote in 959, dharnm is a technical 
term in Hindu Politics and has a definite connotation 
attached to it. He defines it as that which promotes 


131. C. Taw., 32 The placeR mentioned are villageH in the T -NaraHipur, 
Gup^lupet, C'hamarajaiiagar, Kenngapatam and Maiidya taluka 
(see Li»t of ViUa^es, 87, 89, 92, 93 and 106). 

132 P. Satyanatha Aiyar, on the authority of Taylor, speaks of a probable 
invasion of the Din^igal province by one “ Mukilan," a general of 
llaja Wodeyar {Ndyakn of Madura, p 100), for which there is no 
evidence The reference here is, possibly, to a general of Nanjaraja of 
Hadma^, who, according to the G. Vam. (31), bad levied tribute from 
Madura. 

138. C. Vam , 13, 31 ; also liflj. C?ia„ 20; Annals, I 46, 48; cf. Wtihs, 
I. 52-53. 
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the greatest good of society. Rdjadharma would thus be 
something in keeping with the good of the greatest 
number of the governed. This theory, whether it 
anticipated Bentham’s great principle or not, made 
happiness of the governed the end of kingly rule and the 
test of i’ 03 ^al virtue. A king’s actions were right in 
proportion as they tended to promote happiness and 
wrong as they tended to promote the reverse. Judged 
from this high and exacting standard, Kaja Wodeyar, 
who was uniformly kind to the cultivator and strict 
towards the feudatory, must be said to have been not 
only a great success but also one who governed according 
to the (lharma The rigour of his rule no doubt told 
heavily on the subordinate local chiefs {Pdlegdrfi) but it 
must be held to have been in keeping with the require- 
ments of the times. 

In the conijnered tracts. Raja Wodeyar, it is said,^^ 
continued the land revenue settlement 
of the Pajegar regime. To facilitate 
the collection and transmission of 
revenue dues, how^ever, shrewd olticials, closely acquaint- 
ed with the details of the local administration of the 
units {(/(uji), were newly appointed, and under them were 
placed accountants (laranika) to maintain regular ac- 
counts. For the prevention of crimes and the maintenance 
of public peace in the local parts, officials like Thdufdddrs, 
Ildbliddrs and Olekdrs were posted in suitable numbers. 

Raja Wodeyar is reputed to have organised the 
MahSnavarai (Navar&tri) Durbar in 
Mahauavami {Nniut- Scringapataui, in continuation of the 

ratri) Durbar, 1610. , 

Vijayanagar traditions. We have an 
elaborate traditional account of how he first celebrated 
the Navardtri in 1610 (September 8-17).^^ His eldest 

134. Annoh, 1 c ; see alRO and compare Rtlj. Kath., XII. 467. 

.135. Annnh, I 38-40. For a contemporary reference to the Mahauavami 
festival, utde Oh. IX. 
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son, Narasaraja, havmf^ died in that year (September 7), 
Raja Wodeyar, in consultation with experts, is also said 
to have laid down the rule tliat, in future, tlie death even 
of the closest relatives of the Royal House should not 
interfere with the celebration ol cereiiH^iiies connected 
with this feast/** 

In or about 1014 Raja Wodevar, we note,^^‘ keenly 

of tl„. *''*'*' ’> (t'oiii- 

office of Diihnun, iiiander-in-Chiei) , which appointment 
had been discontinued ever since the 
usurpation of Mara Navaka (1300). He had hut an 
insuliicient force witli him, cither to make fri sh terri- 
torial acijUiHitions or to cope with oiiponents hk(- 
Nanjaraja of Hadinad. Accordm^dy, having deliberated 
with his councillors, Raja Wodeyar sought the assistance 
of his nephew, Karikala-Mallarajaiya (son ol 'Jhiiimaraja 
Wodeyar 1 of Kajale Forty Thousand country) and 
concluded with him a solemn deed of promise {bhdshd- 
patra), to the effeci/ that, while Raja Wodeyar’s 
descendants were to rule Seringapatam, Mysore, Kalale and 
other jilaces annexed from time to time, the descendants 
of Mallarajaiya were to hold the office oi Saruddhikdrl 
(office of (/hief Minister) and Dalavdt (Oomniaiidcr- 
in-Chief) in Mysore In pursuance of this agreement, 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya was appointed the first J)a[avai. 
Mallarajaiya, having accepted the office, went over 
to Kalale, but later sent in h's resignation through 


136 i6w7, I 32-33. 

137. 76w7, I. 45-47 , Mijn Dho T'rtw. Kai/., IT 7-H (compared) Tlir word 
Dalavt’n litcralh meaus niouthpieci* ol the army [dnlti -j- vfnji or 
bru/i) and demotes a military officer of the rank of Commander-In- 
Chief It is a col1o<iuiHlisni for Danda-nii vaka or llannayakH of the 
Vijayaiia^ar inscriptions, and occurs for the hist time in the so von - 
tcenth century recoris of the Wodeyars of Mysore, the earliest boin^' 
E.C , III (I) Sr 36 (1620) {Vule also f.n. 6 to Ch. VI) The word is 
Kenerally spelt as Dalavoyi, Dalaroy, Dalai>f^y and DaUivt'n, the last 
VieiiiR conveniently followed in this work Wilks’s spellinfi;, Utdwoy or 
Diilvoy, IS obsolete 

138 Vuh; Table XIII. P'or fiirtlier particulars about Karikala-Mallarajaiya, 
see Ch. X 
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hifi grandson, Nandinathaiya. Thereupon Bettada- 
Arasu, a natural son of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Raja Wodeyar), was appointed 
Dalavai in January 1017.^*’ The latter, it is said,^^ was of 
considerable assistance to Raja Wodeyar in the acquisi- 
tion of Mavattur from Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna 
(March 1(517). 

Raja Wodeyar, as depicted to us,^^^ was a devout 
Vaishnava, adoring God Lakshmikanta 
Kfanta^Ttc of Mysore, the tutelary deity of his 

family (tanna vianedevareiiipa) , Nara- 
yana of Yadugiri, the deity of his race {tanna hula- 
devaremipa) , and Ranganathaof Seringapatam. He was 
noted for the catholicity of his religious outlook. 
Nurnerous^^^ were his gifts and grants, alike to individuals 
and to ^\aiva and Vaishnava temples in the kingdom. 
Repairs and services to the temples of Ranganatha and 
Narayana in Seringapatam and Melkote, respectively, 
claimed his constant share of attention.^'^^ In particular, 
he is said^^* to have endowed the latter shrine with a 
jewelled crown known as Rdja-mudi (named after himself), 
and the former with lands yielding 50 khandugas, of paddy 

139. Annalfi, I. 47 ; Hee also Mija. D/io. Pfir., I. 66 ; cf S. K. Aiyaugar, Ancmnt 

hidui, p. 286. 

140. Ibul, I 47-48. 

141. Vidt' oil this point C P’awi., 10, 19-23. Sm* also Iiitrod. Ch iti the 

works of Chikkupadhyilya, Timinu-Ravi, etc. , cf I. 62. There 

18 no evidence in support of Wilks's statement that the cult of Vishnu 
was adopted by the Mysore Rulers only after Raja Wo^eyar’s acquisi- 
tion of Seringapatam (1610) For the Vaishnava predUectious of Raja 
Wodeyar before 1610, vule references wfra. 

142. See Mys. Raj Ch., 20; Annals, 1. 40-42, referring to Raja Wo^eyar’s 

grants of agrahOraa to Brahmans, and his services in the temples 
at Chamuq^i Hills, Mysore, Seringapatam, Melkote, T.-Narasipur, 
Yeijatore, Ramanathapur, etc. Devachandra (Bdj. Kath , XII. 465) 
even speaks of Raja Wodeyar as having made rent-free grants to the 
IdUvarorBasti at Seringapatam and to individual Jains, and got built 
Aprdkilra to the Basti at Kanakagiri (Maleyur). 

143. See, for instance, I. M. C., No. 18-16-20, pp. 23-24, 26-27, referring to Raja 

Wodeyar’s services to the temple of Ranganatha during 1600-1616'. 
also C. Vom., 9, 16 

144. Mys. RtiJ. Cha., l.c.; Annals, I. 41; alsoC. Vam., 9. 
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HhaUa-vK/niJia of Raia Wo(l»yar, now in flii* Tjukblinii Murayaipa 
(LakshinU "lutabYami) Temple, Fort, Mysore. 
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under the tank of Kiijastavadi enlarged by hiiii.^*’’ He is 
also said^^® to have built the h^wer over tho outer gate 
{vtaha-dudra) ot tlic LakshinTkantasvaini toiuple at 
Mysore, setting it with .i golden pinnaele {suvama 
kalasn). Among the extant reeoids of * is reign, a lithic 
one, dated March Id. 1594,*^^ ivfiT^ to the constrnetion 
of a H(( nkrdnti-mantitpa to God I vakshiulkanta of Mysore 
Another, dated Mai eh dl, loUS,'*'' recoids :i grant o) 
lands tor lidmdnuja-ktlta and a feeding hou‘'i (chutra) in 
the precincts ot the temple of dunardannsvanr .it lieja- 
guja. Idle MelkoU rnpp, r-jutftc dated \ptil 14, 

11)14,^'*'’ legistea-s a gift hv Kiija Wodeyar of the village of 
Muttigore {N manuka pur a) divided into oO shares, of 
which 4i) were distributed among 2K Brahmans and one 
was set apart to provide for the offering of the Garuda- 
vahana in the temple ol Chaluvarayasvami (Nfirayana) at 
Melkote. Another record, a lithic one, dated April 3. 
1615,*’^ reters to a giant bv him of the village of Bevma- 
hahi to God Haiiiaeliandra of Vahnipuia. A third, also 
lithic, dated February 5, 101 7,^'’* mentions a service of 
Kaja Wodoyar in tlie SrJmvasasvaim temjile at Karighatta. 

A Bhakfa-vujraha of Haja Wodeyar, a has-relief statue, 
one and a half feet high, standing with 
Wodtylr toldr'd hands, v/ith his name inscribed 

on the base, is found carved on one ot 
the pillars ot the uavaranga of the Narayanasvami temple 
at Melkote A similar statue of his, about two feet 
high, IS also to be seen to the right in the prdkdra of the 
Prasanna-Krishiiasvaim temple at My.sore.^'"’^ 

146. 1. M C., Ditto” p. *27 (16161 

146. Bee E C., Mijs Dist Hujjpl W , !)/) (ih61), 11 2d(A/. J 7^,1920, 

p. 3, para 10). 

147. ?]. C , III (1) My. I v 1616, Chnitru An 1 

14H. Ihvd., Myb Visl. Supjd. Vol., .Sr. 19H • rf. 1620, Vtlnmhi, Chaifra au. 

149. Ibvd., HI (1) Sr. 157 s l6:Ki, Ananda, Vniiiikha «u. 16 

150 Ibxd., TN. 116 .*< 15.17, Jtnksham, Chnitra hu 15. The week-day, 

Tlinr‘ 4 flav, meiitioiied iii tiu* lecord, ih appareiitlv an erroi for MoiidaN . 
161. Ibul , Sr. 150 Nuhi, Mnyha i>it 10 
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Two miracles, said to have occurred during the reign 
of Kaja Wodeyar, give us some insight 
Hi 8 piety. into his piety. As already mentioned, 

early in his reign, Virarajaiya of Karu- 
gahajli, a cousin of Kaja Wodeyar, plotted against his 
life, it IS said,^'*'* by administering poison into the holy 
water of God Lakshmlkanta {Lakshmtravianasvdmi) at 
Mysore. Kaja Wodeyar partook of the holy water from 
the priest of the temple, when the sediment of poison, 
contained therein, only remained, and became distinctly 
perceptible, on the palm of his own hand. Again, in 
February-March 1599 (Vilartibi, Phdlgima), a blind man 
(a Jh’ilhman by name Venkatesaiya) from Tirupati is 
stated^"’® to have got back his eye-sight at the temple of 
Lakshmikantasvaim in Mysore, under the influence of 
Kaja Wodeyar’s faith in that God. 

The influence exerted by ^rl-Vaishnavism during this 
reign is, perhaps, best illustrateid by 
ciurm^^iis Kannada works extant, assignable 

to the period of Kaja Wodeyar. The 
earliest of these is the Snranga-Mdhdtmya}^ {c IflOO) 
by Singaracharya who refers to hmiselF^'^ as- a teacher 

154. Annals, T 19-‘i0. Sir also ii,’. C., Mi/s JJist Supjjl. Vol , My 9B (1861), 
1. ‘2, (‘clioiii^ tlijh tradiUuu 

166. Mijs Vho iTir., 1. 29-112. also set* and compare A 7 i 7 ials, I. 20-21; 
(’ Vain , 10, and Introd Ch in the works of Cliikkupudb vaya, etc 
Some of the literary works (iiiclnduif' the C I'ani.) sp* aK of the 
recipient of the eye-sipht as a woni.»n from Tirupati The authority of 
the Ml/s l>hv. Fill., however, is preferred here as the more specific one. 

166 Ms No. Mad Or Lih , cf. Kar Ka ('ha (III. 183-134), 

aasii^iiin^ this work, on grounds of style, tor 1770, and identifying 
J-tettada-t’haniariiia Wodeyar, mentioned in the Ms., with Chaniaraja 
VII (J771-177G). There is no evidence in support of this position. On 
the other hand, a detailed examiuatiou of the Ms. goes to show that a 
copy of it was made by a scribe, Hiimcd Tirunarayava, for Deviimba, 
queen of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) — vide ft. 21. See also 
and compare Ms. No. K. A. 194— F, Mys. Or. Lib. 

167 FkZc colophon to Chs ^rlnwd-rajiidhiraja nlja-paramcAvara prawlha- 

2 irat 6 pa Yadukula finyah pardvdra . . Sri’iiarapafi-Bttialda]- 

Clidma inahdrdjfana Mafidjiadht/di/a Sini/ardchdrya virachitamapjin 

. The a.scriptioii of tlie titles, probably bv way of literary 
rtoui'ish, IB in keeping with the position of liettada-Chainavaja at a ruler 
jointly with his elder brother, Raja Wodeyar. See also f.ii. 106 and 173. 
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of Bettada-Chaiiiaraja Wo(je>ar, joun^^er brotln'v of 
Raja Wodeyar, and is possibh identical^’^ witli Sin^^ara- 
lyangar I of Senngapatam, of Kau^ika-gdt t a, A})iist;uiibha- 
siitra and Yajus-saklia. The work begins with invocations 
to God Kanganatha, lianganav^ki and iJamaniija, and 
deals with the legendary fiistorv of Sn'rangani in Kannada 
prose (in 10 ehaj'teas) Tie- older woik, h'unja- 
Vriftdnta-Kathe^'''^ w 1015^ (iodoig wnii tip' (‘[I'^ode 
of Karna in the Maiuibhdrotn is an rieoinpletc noetu'nl 
production (in VI chapteis), wiitteii in tlu* popnlar 
Sdngafya in< tie 'I'lu a diioj - nmne is n* /vhc r*' men- 
tioned in the text, hut there are nulicatioTi.^^"'' m it liiat 
he W'as a SrT-Vais.'iiiava Jhiilinian of S.'nnga^Mt.ani 
living witJi his parent'^ and a hrotlier 'riit* authoi-ship, 
however, is attributed to one Tiruiniihii*\ a. saiil lo have 
been at first a prc,eept<)r, and aitei'vvaids Pnid/idni 
(ininistei'), ol Uaja Wodeyar If tins TininidlarN a is 
presumed to hava VM*itt(‘n the Knrna-Vntfdnta-Iudhc, 
then he IS, perhaps, idoniieal’*’* ui1.li 8hrninalaiyangai 1, 
eldest son of Singai ai\ angai 1 of Seringapatam 8’he 
Karun-VvLttdnia-Kath( begins witli an iiivoeation to ( lod 
Paschinia Kanganrithu (llie God at Seringapatam) and is 
pervaded bv an essential! v Sri-Vaishnava background 
Vlramba (Vlrajainma), sister of Channariija of Boiiiina- 
nahalji, was the principal consort of 
Domestic life Jiaja Wodeyar. AiiK>ng other consorts 

of his were.^^* Goddam nia ol Bijikcae, 
Kcnipamma of Hura, I’lininajamrna of Bilugali and 
Muddamma of Tippui He had four sons,*'^" three by 

15H~ Yuh‘ Table in AppendiN II -('1> 

159 Pub Kaindtaka-KKrijo-Knl'iituihi .Sf i u 1 (^in M \ sore 1917. VA.Kur. 

Ka. Cka , il il‘2f) 

160 See I, 1-4, 23 

161. Vule Appendix II— (J), for a d'scuHHion of the e\jdence, etc. 

162 Vifh Table in Ditto 

163. K. N. V, Til, P2, ‘'Oe also and compare M;js. I)ho. PHr,, 1. 60; 
Annol'i, I. IH. 

Ifrl Mifs Dho r<n.,\c of Ann(il>f,lv 

166 33 1 '^re also (' !«/«., 31-32, ef Anfutls, 1. 19; and Tables IV 

and IX. 
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Vjiaiiiba and the fourth and last by Tiiuinajamina. 
Narasaraja, the eldest, was born in July 1571) ; Nanjaraja, 
the s(;cond, in September 1581 ; Betta Wodeyai* (Bettada- 
lya), in 15Hd; and Immadi-Kaja Wodeyar, the youngest, 
in Mav Narasaraja, as wc have seen, was 

of jw;tive assistance to Raja Wodeyar, during the 
conquest of Seruigapatam (1010). The MdkubaUi 
fjnint (P'ebruary 1085) echoes his prowess. 
Kaja Wode\!ii, as noted already, had a younger 
brother, Jk'ttada-Chaiuaraja Wodeyar (5 1554), and 

two half-bi others, also younger, Devaraja Wodeyar 
{h 1 558)- -afterwaids known as Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar — and C’hannaraja Wodeyar [b. 1555). Bettada- 
CJiamaraja Wialcvar had two wives, Guruvaiiiba 
((lunivajaiiiiiia'. daiightei of l^mmaraja of llura, and 
I jing^jaiiiiiia ol Bagali Devaraja Wodeyar jilso had 
two.'*’’' Devajaiiiiiia and Kempamma (Kcinpamamba). 
(’hannaiaja Wodeuir, it would appear, predeceased 
Kaja WodcNai after the siege of Kesare (1590). Raja 
Wodeyar, a*- depicted to us,”‘ had the lull co-operation 
of all Ins brothers, alike in times of wai' and peace We 
have seen bow laithlully they served him during the 
siege of Kesare. Betpida-Chamaraja Wodeyar, in parti- 
ciilai, Wiis of considerable assistance to Raja Wodeyar 
during 1595-1590 Inscriptions and literary works 
jmint to him as a gallant warrior.^'^“ Indeed, t’.ure are 
indiiMtions*'* of his having ruled Mysore jointly with 
Raja W'odeyai, both before and after the acquisition 
ol Seiingapatam (1010) We find him prominently 

166. -W A /{ , lil-M, I) 23. No 6 

167. I'Kie Cli IV^ f n HO And tc\t then-to 

16H K, S 1 , III, 13, JJtui Pur , I 61 , hIso see And compare .l/t/ntfs, 
l. 17, 66 

161). Mys. Dho Pitr . I 62-63. 61 . Atnuif't, I. 96, also Table II (conipare) 

170. (' y,nn., 31 171. Ihui , 12-13 

179. K \ (hand 64 < lM7i . Ill 0 ) Sr. 1-1 (1686) , K N 1 , t’h III; 

C 1 am , ‘21 2‘i 

173. Vulc A -V. r , Chs. IIl-IV ; see aUo f.u 106 and 167. 
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mentioned in two lithio records, m MukcIi 151M and 

1598.^’* In 1()04 {Kroeffu"), ho\ve\er. it would appear, 
some differences arose between r>etpidii ('haiuar&ja 
Wodeyar and Uaja Wodeyar, in coniuHtmn with the 
acquisition of a villaj^e named Majjigepuia.*’ * Whereupon 
BetUida-Chamaraja Wod»‘\ar ue Kmh ? pox'oedf'.Kt*; 
Seriiif^apatam and soii^dit the fitendsliij) of Ka!ju’ini:jai\ a. 
Dajavai of Tirumahi. In vhtl Ihiji Wodeyar 

persuade him leturn to M\ a Ih tpida < 'hjini trfija 
refused to movi' tlnilier until in had taken Majp^t'pura 
Kaja Wodeyar, in turn. stMit, wonl to him that hi 
be captured if lie }iersisted oi h-s resolw lleeoitssof 
this warning, Heitada-Cliamaiaja, at tin lu ad o' -ome 
forces, marched on Irom Sei inejipatam towards Majji^^e- 
pura. On hearin;; this news, l\aja Wt^uvar despatched 
a contiii^uuit nndei his s(Uis, Xaiasunija \Vo(le\ar and 
Betpi \Vode\ai' (Hetpidai>a). Ihqtada-^ Miamaraja had 
almost su( C(‘eded in takin*^ Majji^i pura when Nurasaritja 
and Bctta Wode\ai made a surprise attaek from an 
ambuscade and captured him Jh*tpida-('hamji was 
taken to Mysore, where Ivaja Wodiwar, m hrotlierly 
affection, extended him a hearty inuhnuie Ihqtada-. 
Chainaraja, however, in ^reat wrath, )>iislied linn aside, 
only to find himself kiqit in honourabli' eonfinement in 
Mysore Meanwhile, Narasaraja, ostensilily to win 
Kaja Wodeyar’s aiipndiation, eiipit,n d a hirehnf^^ to put 
out the e)es of his uncle. The plot w'as, howeveu, 
promptly eonimunicated to Kaja Wodevsii hv an adherent 
of his (Kanganatha-I)Tkshita) Kaja Wodeyar was on Ins 
way to Tippiir. Oaiiceliing his pro^namme, he forthwith 

171 f 11 M7 HH 

175 An Inara villajfe in tin* Hela^ula liub|i, Brrnir'ftpatHm taluk (mu> Li»f 

of Villnr/fH, 94) Acconliiit( U> E C’,, 3/r/». Ihxt Suppf Vol , Rr. 198 
<16981, 11. lH-16, Majji»?»*iiiira wan otlu'rwicM' kticmn an Bankarapura, and 
had bofii acfpi!»-»'d Ir, the Mv'.on Ruling' Houim*, by a di*»*d of aali*, frotii 
till' inhabitant'' of the place The villa|i/e dot's not, lumever, appeal 
t<j ha\t' been actually tmcnpied by the rulera till IGOl. 

176 Myn. Dho. Pur., I, 34-39 ; cf. WUka, I. 48-49. 
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sent lor Narasaraja and desired him to remove the eyes 
of his own younger brother, Nanjaraja “ What fault 
has my brother, Nanjaraja, committed that I should be 
asked to blind him with ” submitted Narasaraja. 
“And what fault has mij brother, Bcttada-Chamaraja, 
committed that /yo// should thus plot to take off his 
eyes?” retorted Kaja Wodo^ar. Narasaraja blushed; 
Het^da-( 'liamaraja w'as at once released and advised to 
r('Sid(‘ in Kanf'asamudi a 

The last days oi Uaja Wodeyar were rather clouded by 
SOI row As already l efeired to, his 
His last \oungest brotlier, Channaraja, had pre- 

dec(‘ased him after the siege of Kesare 
(IfjDb), while his, eldest son, Narasaraja, had died in 
SejiUuiiber 1010 And this was followed by the deaths 
()1 tw'o othoi sons (Nanjaraja and Betta Wodeyar) of his 
Uaja Wod(‘\ar was consid('rabl\ w'eighed down with this 
doiiit‘stic adliction V<*t, so attached to him were the 
siirviMiig younger brothers (of Kiija Wodeyar), l^ettada- 
('liiimaraja Wo(l(‘\<n and Devaraja Wode>ar, that their 
comjiany was m itself, it would set*ni, a solace to him?^*^ 
At the same time, tlie (piestion of succession to the 
kingdom continued to engage his attention. .His last 
son, 1 niiii.idi- Uaja W<^deyar, was vet in his infancy, while 
I »eltada-(''-liaimiraja and Devaraja weie already sufficiently 
well advanced in age The onl\ immediate lineal 
descendant lor the throne 'vas his own giaiidson 
C'hamaiiija (/> l(i03), son of Narasaraja. Accordingly, 
in the Iasi \ear of liis reign, Uaja Wodeyar, in consultation 
w ith his hrotheis, nominated C’haiiiaraja as his successor, 
and made a provision toi the menibeis of the Koval 
iaiml}. assigning western Daiiayakankote to Immadi- 
llaja Wtxleyar; Kanga-samudra, Najiir and Vijayapura to 
the sons of Bettada-Chiiiuaraja Wodeyar ; and Arakere, 
Yeleyiir and Mangala to those of Devaraja Wodcvai.*^ 

177 See r Vatu 17S. , Jl -32 179. Ibal 
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Kftja Wotleyar passed away June iO, U) 17 . in his 
s»\t> -sixth year. At the t into td* his 
20^1617*^**^^* ’ death, a weird spectacle is said*'*’ tt* 

liave heel’ ohsorvt'd «ri tlio Nfiiitvana- 
svaiin temple at Molkoie, \\ hoi e Raja WtuU var. havuij; 
imtered tlie (jarbha-ffnh<i , w.i^ known to h:i\e he roine oin 
with the deit\ 

An historical cli.iractoi lik^ iulj: W-i.Irvo wdli an 
eventful iec(»id . stoiulint: well n!;i)i t(» 
the h.stpiv ,.! th. 

Karnataka t'ountu in ‘i 'nera’ and oi 
Mysore in partuaihii, could not hut have (‘Moi.fd a 
]trofound intliu'iice ovoi ins oonttunfioraru aithouj^h it 
IS not possible to determine the o.xteiit >.i ihal iiilhience 
fi’om the scanty rcv-ords of his own ptnaod. available to ii^ 
to-da\. So Iresh and so (le(‘p. indt'od, appeal’ to have 
be(‘n the memories oi his rule and achievi ineiits to Ins 
own contemjiorai les and those who lolluwed them, 
that they left a lasting impression on the suecia'dm^ 
;;cnerati()n of writer^ m Mysore The r(‘snlt was, as is 
often the case with histoncal relelait les, that slowly. 


ISO i)ho l‘r/i , I 11 I'lfinifiilti, Jtf! Hthu h(i 1.1, '.It «1 ho Ainiulh 1 111. 

Tin* (' (;)] ;I!2| ('dUVfVs tu us a pirtUM* nf I i|ti lVo(I<\in ii*' iiii 

cxtriMii* 1\ old pM sou yhinin mu pfKujit ai tin tinru of lii^ tlnilli, itiul 
‘ipoaks of hiH liHVinj,' nilrd fnr « ikIUv [> uluiltum hat tsunt 

(Iftaretfiim pulisi] Antuii, acroiding to tliis\surk (l‘2( Itttjit Wod*\iii 
hud ruli-d fio si\l\ yem*' kut urntfutu iuiritii ut u in hi hiodupi m hihhlirdu 
ditriwln\ ulri'udy hIiouI tin tinu of thr sic'^t of Kcs«r« (l.VMll, so tlinl 
thiTi* IK, H- »lroud> iiiduHtod n uh f ii h'i Mij/ru), h cU nr of 
\ ours Vm t WITH tluit rvt-nl and tlu last . i‘iir of ll.'ijii Wodi \ a r's ri>i{»u i IOKj 
1617) pr-varliHiidia (St «• hath \II 467', n'l\ in^' (ui the O !'«/», 
bpeaks of n.lja W odt'yar's death in hu. ci^h lu'tli ^eai, on ])('(( iiiht r H, 
\(\]C> Munfuiiira ^u 10(, o\ idriitK witcrpi clitin tin* p ihKa(.'r from 

the C I'nof as tlu* lifo-ptTiod of Raja ^ at (I’tn unuhjUHhyamnift 
vmhhnttu varunham Kdlitjr) If tin* Vnm, is to ho litoralh 

interpreted, UajB WoijleyHr'H aiceHOion itneif will Iimm* tobepuahed back 
to 1536 and liin date of birth perhaps even itiiicb earlier If, on the 
other hand, Dcvachandru'H interpretation be ai'cipted, Itaja 
dab* of birth would have >o be fixed in 1536 In the ahnence, however, 
of ronbrrnatory evidence, the aiithontv of the Myn Dho Ptir and the 
Antml* IS preferred bore as the more spenfir one and in keeping with 
the probabilities of hiHtonral fact. 

IKl. C Vam ,.12; also see and compare ^fyH. litlj, ('ha , 21 ; Annalk, 1. 49, ete 
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within half a century from his death, Kfija Wodeyar came 
to looked upon ibS a deified warnor-king of Mysore 
with all tJie liak) and glamour attaching to an epic 
personage, the only difference being that, in his case, the 
background is unmistakably historical. Thus, the 
Mdkuhalli coppvr-plate grant (February 1635), already 
referred to, speaks (jf him “ as the sun in dispelling the 
darkness, the host of hostile kings, whose courage was 
widely known and who was ever ready to do good deeds.” 
To Gnvinda-Vaidya, tlu; author of the Kanthlrava- 
Narasuruja-Vijaijaw (IbtB), Haja Wodeyar appears 
proniinentl\ as a warrior, Vniilding up the kingdom of 
Mysore assisted by his sounger brother, Bettada-Chama- 
raja Wodevar 'I’o Tiruuialarva, the author of the 
Chlkk(idci)ardga-Vam.i(lrali (r. 1078-1080) and Chihka- 
dvvardja-V tjagani (c. 1082-1086), he is the establisher 
of the ruling d\ nasty of Mysore on a sound footing and 
is the first systematic builder of the Mysore kingdom by 
policy and prowess. In working out these aspects to 
their logic*al conclusion, Tirumaliirya draws freely on the 
(‘xub(;ran( e of his poetical imagination, adjusting the 
lacts of history to the atmosphere of tradition. To the 
other writers, who were contemporaries of .Tirumalarya, 
RajaWodcNrir is essentially the conqueror of Tirumala, 
the Viceroy-nephew’ of Venkata I. Inscriptions, dated 
in 1680, 1(»86-1600, etc., significantly echo his prowess 
and fame.^*^^ The chronu les fix up, with .t tolerable 
degree of certainty, the life-period of liaja Wodeyar and the 
events of his reign, not, however, unmixed with tradition. 

Nevertheless, these materials enable us to form some 


An rstnniitP of 
najH 


estimate of liaja Wodeyar. In appear- 
ance he was evidently of an imposing 
stature, well-built and possessed of 


exceptional strength and vigour. Trained early in life in 


182. Vtde f.n. 9r> »upra ; see also E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 64 (1722), U. 30-34 ; IV (2) 
Yd 17 and IH (1761), It 18-22 and 6<11, among the 18tb century 
juscnptioiiH, referring to Raja Wo^eyar'a rule. 
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the rif^oroiis liiethods of wsirfare > o^iinon to the times in 
wliich he was })orn, lie was reputed to have heen a 
suceessfiil warrior, rt^ditin^ hard against heav\ odds, with 
limited resources at his eommand, umkm^» dexti lous use 
of his weapons. Of militar\ tactics and diplomacy, he 
was. from all accounts, a past Miaster These, coupled 
witli his own [lersonal prowiss, I’.i spiri' of co-<j)»erat'on 
and devotion he inspiretl in h r if»l‘ >wers and tie' •;oo I 
{•liaracter and ainiahlo disfKisitio:; .»l lus hfotlu'rs, should 
liave contnl)Ut(‘d in no small nn. o.u lo ins sik is a 
military leader of tin* first rank His ’uU' app<“ii'. 
to h:i\e liecn unquestionabh popidai . ha^'t'd iis o ujj on 
the lund.aTiieiital pniif ij-l. *>1 llu Dha rm.t , a of 

liractical ethics winch, as he is said to ‘nive defiiu'ti.*''^ 
v\as to be observt'd b) a ruler both in llm('■^ ol win and 
p('aee It was an iiujiortant feature of bi.s rule that the 
ivvemies received from his subjerts and tin tnbiiU* 
collected from lus feudatories were ex|)cnded b\ him upon 
mniK'rous daily ^ifts, ehantu's and beiielaclums, onI\ a 
jiortioii ol it bein^f s(‘t apart for Ins own pfU’sonal use, 
while tlic spoils 111 war wert' devoted e\eliisi\«dv to tin* 
service of Ciods and their devotees, tin' Ihahnians In 
his daily life, In* adliered to a strict pro^ramnie of 
morning ablutions, pravers and w'oisliij), and listening to 
the Ihiriinas .ind the rpics A devout vet tolerant 
Vaishnava, a chivalrous warinr. a kindlv brother, a 
huniam* and maf;naniinous ruler, Kiija Wodt'vai must 
be reekoiunl a typical character (»f Ins a^e Ills policy 
of political expansion of tlie kmt;doiii of Mysore was in 
accord w’lth his own environment and the conditions of 
his times. From this point of view. Ins eompiest of 
Serin{,nipatam (1(110) was fully justified. ^J’hout,di it mi{(ht 
have appcarcid at first sij^ht a serious blow' and a loss to 

IKl Ser C Varn., 8, 9 and 12. 

184. Ihvl , .‘{2 Puytin n< H(i()uv(iUiyHm jnnlavtyam jiorrtutUtyuin . . . ilhar- 
mama ru'traydu nn/ifruiU-ndu huddhx vfidu 
la^. Ihul , 18. 180. Jbvl , 12 
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the VijayariJif^ar Empire and thoagh Venkata I seemed 
original] V to regard it more as a temporary occupation 
than as a permanent acquisition liy Kaja Wodeyar, yet 
his confirmation of the conquest shows that he had faith 
in liaja Wodeyar and preferred him, a strong and trusty 
ruler, to his own nephew, who had proved himself trea- 
cherous at the siege of Madura and whom he cordially 
detested liaja \Vode>ar‘s loyalty to the Empire, both 
before and after the memorable occupation of Seringa- 
[latam, was undoubted. Viewed thus, Kaja Wodeyar has 
an abiding elaiiii to greatness as the first “ Maker of 
Mvscu'e ” 


IH7. (Inz , II 111 . 2307. 
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Cli.l iiinraja Wo^uyar V, 1617-1637. 





CHAPTER VI. 


ChamahXja Wodeyah V, IGl 7-1687 

Birth, accession and identity-' Political DovelopnKMit ' First 
Phase : 1617-1621 — General political situati. Pii-st aggres- 

sion in the north, 1618- -First, aggr^'ssion in tim south, 
1618-1619— Ijocal acquisitions, 1619-1620 — Fall of Dalavai 
Bettada Arasu, 1620-1621~ l^hasr 1621-1690 — 

Local campaigns, 1621-1626 Third Phase: 1626-1630-- 
Local campaigns, 1626 — ITurthei local camv^aigns, ItiHO 
— Fourth Phase 1680-1637 — Kelatioris with Ik ken. dowti to 

1630 — Hostilities confinued, 1630 — Itenewed aggiossioris in 
the north and the iioitli-west. 1630-16.31— Mcmc aggreswioim, 

1631- 1634 — Relations with Vijavanagar, down to 1635 — 

Chaniaraja's Royal titles Political position of Mysore, 
1637 — Chaniaraja’s Rule 1617-1620 — Ministoi, Dalavuis 
and officers, 1620-1637 — Administrative and other measures 
(a) Settlement of coiujiioied tracts, (/>) Organisation of 
elephant-lmnting , (cl Institution of the armoury — lieligious 
toleration — Gifts, grants, etc. - Court hie Chamaraja’s 
avocations — Religious disputations — Litorary activity - 

Progress of Kannada literature — Domestic life — Death, May 
2, 1637 — Chamaraja Wodoyar in history auil tradition -- 
An estimate of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 


O N JULY 8, 1617, twelve days after the death of Raja 
Wodeyar, Chamaraja Wodeyar V succeeded to the 
throne of Mysore.^ He was the grand- 

aiid^ideutUy*^^*^*^ ' Raja Wodeyar and son of 

Narasaraja by Honn amain bS (Honna- 
jamma).^ Chamaraja Wodeyar was born on April 21, 
1603, and was in his fifteenth year at the time of his 


1. Mya. Dho. Par., I. 44 • Paangata, AahA^ha tu. 10 ; also Annala, 1. 49. 

2. E. 0 , Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol.^ Md. 156. The Honnalagere copper -plait 

grant (January 1625) 11. 8-4 • 

Maieura RdjabhUpdlaaunOr NaratarAjaiah | 

Sam^atO Honnamambdydm Chdmardjindra bhUpatth |j 
See also Ibid., 11. 26-27 ; and Annala, I. 66. 


6 
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accession.'^ The earliest available lithic records of his 
reign refer to him as “ Chaiiiaraja Wodeyar, son of 
Narasaraja Wodeyar ” and “Chaniaraja Wodeyar of 
Mayisur (Mysore) ruling in Sermgapataiu.” ^ 

The years 1(5 17-1 (i20 marked the period of Chamaraja’s 
DevM,.,.. Ifiinoiity. l>nnng this period, “arrange- 
ments had been made for his education 
and training in the palace at Seringa- 
patam while the affairs of the kingdom 
were being actually administered b\ Bettada-Arasu 
(Chamappa),** DalavTii of Mysore since February 1(517. 
C’hamaraja Wodeyar was a contemporary of VTra-Kama- 
Deva IV (1(514-1(5110 1(588) of Vijaya- 

hiUmtioIT^ iwliticai During tlie period covered by 

(ihamaraja's minority, VTra-Kaiiia- 
Deva had been securely established on the throne at 
Penukonda. The hhii[)ire was slowly recovering from 
the disastrous effects of the civil war of 1(51(5-1(517. The 
menace ot the Muhammadans of Bijapur on the south 
was becoming more and more pronounced. Disruptive 
tendencies were slowly at work among the feudatories. 
'J’hough there were signs of settled government, there 
was very little effective central control, particularly over 
the remote parts in the south. The general political 
situation in the country w'as eminently suited for the 
steady and systematic expansion of a kingdom like 


S Jlfi/N Dho Pfir , I III' firilthakrit. Vaiiukha bn 6; ff Annalu, i 49- 
Parnfihitva, Atthodha ha. 6 (July 16, 1606) The authority of tin* earlier 
Ms. 18 preferred here Wilks (1 54), (ollowmi? this Mb., states that 
CbAmaruja was a youth of fifteen ” at the time of his accession in 1617. 

4. it*. G , m (1) My. 17 (June 1630), 11. 6-7 Naragardja ]^odf‘yarn putrardda 
Chdmardja Wo^ravaru / IV (2) Hk- 21 (1624), 1. 3 : /irirangapa(fana- 
vanilluva Maywtirn Chdmardja These two records are 

private t^rauts. 

6. Annals, 1. 54-66. 

6 . See E. C., Ill (I) Sr. 36 (Novemlier 29, 1630), 11. 5-6, referring to Chamappa 
as the Da]avai of Chamaraja Wodeyar ( . . . Chdmardjodryaravara 
DahiiHlyi ClUlmappanararu), Chamappa of this hthic record is 
identical with Ilett^a-Arasu, the latter name being only a shortened 
form of llettsda-Chainappa or llettada-Chame Urs The Mys. Dho. 
Piir. (1 66) refers to this name in its still shorter form, Bett^ppa- 
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Mysore. It was b\it natural that Lj^javai Bettada-Arasu 
had first to direct his attention towards this objective. 
As indicated already, Mysore was, as it were, hemmed in 
by the dominions of Jagadeva-Kaya of rhaniiapiitna in 
the north, by the kingdom of Madura (under Muttu- 
Virappa Nsyaka I, l()09-r. in tJie pouth, and by the 
principalities of local chieftains in the easi and the w’t'st. 
In 1()18 {Kdlayukti) dagadeva- Haya despatched 
an eiubassy to Scringapatain, with pro- 
thrnfrt'h!*'r6i8'“' (consistiDH ul ail elejiliant nainod 

Hdmalinga and H, 000 rarahas), seeking 
Chfiniaraja Wodeyar’s assistance in l onnection with tiui 
acquisition ol ChiknayakaiiahaUi.^ t’-hamanqa, however, 
desired J^cttada-Anisn to send bark tlie presents and 
attempt the acquisition for Mysore of Xilgainangala. 
an iin[)ortarit dependency ol Jagade\a-Kavi himself. 
Bettada Arasu marched on thither, at tlu‘ head of his 
forces. At a village named iIonne-niadu,^he \\ as obstructed 
by Doddaiya, tdder brother of (’hanriaiya ol Xaganiangala, 
an adherent of dagadcva-llava. A scuftle ensued, in 
which Doddaiya was slain. Ihoceeding Im tlier, Bettada- 
Arasu laid siege to Nagamangala Thereupon Ankusa- 
Kaya,” brother, and Prime iiimistiM'. of ditgadeva-llaya, 


7 ^fyll Dho Vam , ff 21-2*2 . A mkh/s, I .'»2-r>a . m-p als<i C Vam , S-1 , and 
C r*., II, TJ-VO .TaKadpva-Haya 18 idpntical wiilj “.liijideo How ” and 
".Juf^deo Raj " of WilkH Ills actual iiaiiu in itB Tidii^u form 

was Ja^adeva Hajalu InHcriptioiiH and liti-niry W'urks Hikp tlip C Vum ) 
spell the iiHUK' in its Kannada form, .Taf.'ailpvu iiava He wrh 
collo(|uiall> known rk .7af;ade-Ra>a, by w’hich iikine bp is referred to in 
the Myn Dho. Pilr , Myn liaj ('ha and AhuuIh. The Mytt Dho. Vum 
Bpella it in both the forms. 

R. Au extant village m the Mapdy* taluk (hpp Lmt of Villagea, 92). The 
chronicles speak of Honiio-madu as situated in the Hirlsave region 
(Haasan district), which is not ideiitifiahle The former identification 
seems more probable, since the place commands the passage to Nftga- 
mangala 

9. Jagadiva-Rtlyana otfovit^ivdanAdanktUcu-li^ya {C. Vam., 84) ; Anguia- 
BAjam . . . BAya-vaj%ranemha piridum hiruddntidvr/lmparUla- 
vemba . . \0, Vt., II, 78-74). In the light of the latter passage and 

the context (/bid., II, 74-76), the word va/frais to he taken in its two-fold 
sense, eia. , minister and cavalier. Evidently, aa the Prime minister of 
Jagadeva-Riya, AnknAa-Raya seems to have been a reputed cavalier. 

6 * 
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put up a stout opposition and raised the siege. Bettada- 
Arasu was obliged to retrace his steps to Seringapatam. 
But, on his way back, he found himself attacked by 
Gnpalarajaiya of Kannambadi, a recalcitrant chieftain. 
Halting at Honne-iiiadu, Bettada-Arasu requisitioned for 
reinforcements from the capital and, on their arrival, 
laid siege to Hosakote,^® a fort belonging to Jagadeva- 
K iya. He gave battle to Anku4a-Itaya and Gopalarajaiya, 
and put both of them to rout. Hosakote was taken and 
among the spoils acquired were two elephants (named 
lihdjnrdja and Chokkallka) and several insignias. These 
were sent in Seringa[)atam and Jlettada-Arasii was about 
to re-attempt the acijuisition of Nfigamangala. 

At this juncture, affairs in the south seemed to call for 
HotUda-Arasu’s immediate attention, 
til! ^cmiririK'i6i^ News rea(!hedhim that some difference 
had arisen as between the Palegar 
of l>nnri>akank4»te (below the gh.lts) and the chiefs 
of the surrounding places ” Western Danayakan- 
krite was, as we luive seen, tlie southern limit of the 
kingdom of Mvsore, almost coterminous with the 
dominions of the Nayak of Madura, and it had been 
assigned li\ Bsja Wodeyar to Immadi-Raja Wodeyar 
as a rent-free estate {umbali} Any trouble, therefore, 
aiismg in the south-east of this limit, would naturally 
have its repercussion on, and threaten the safety of, the 
kingdom of Mysore. It was, therefore, in the fitness of 
things for Mysore to advance further and take possession 
of I)anayakank»')te and other places in its neigbourhood, 
below' the ghAts. Accordingly, Bettada-Arasu sent 
thither a contingent at the head of Mallarajaiya, a 
relation of his Danayakanknte was besieged. Mean- 

10 tixtant villa^p lu the NaKamaugaU taluk (see Lvit of Vtllagea, 101) 
111 the poetical lautcii^ Vam. (l.c.) aud C. Vi. (l.c.), this event 

18 made to appear as if it took place towards the latter part of Chamaraja's 
ivign Ilut, as narrated above, it was connected with the affairs of 1618 
H. Aniinh,l 68, 12. Afya Dho Pom., ff. 22 , AniKiht, I. 63-&4. 
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time the P&jegar of the place had s^pight the assistance 
of the Nayak of Madura (Muttii-Virappii N&yaka P who, 
through the mediation of his agent, C'hikkappa-Setti, 
eventually concluded a truce with Mallarajaiya. hxing 
on the Palegar oi Danayakankote an annual tiihiite of 
12,000 varahdft to Mysore Whereupon tlie siege was 
raised, Chikkappa-Setti went bsu-k to Miwlura , and 
Mallarajaiya returned to Henngapiitani with the stipulated 
amount of tribute. 

Thereafter, Bettada-Arosu, having tenip<‘ranl\ rehn- 
quishod his ailempts at tbt acipiisition 
lunic«l f(.win-.ls tlu' 
other dependencies of Jag:ideva-Kriy:i. 
In NoveiiilK'r KilO. he took possession of Miui»hir Ironi 
]k*nrie-Honni- Vithanna who liad, it is said, lorincrly 
received it as a rent-free gift from Nanjarajaiya of 
Talakatl.^'* This was followed by the aciiuisition h\ him 
from the same {icrsoii of Keiegodii, in 1020 {Ra?fdn} 
These activities resulted in the extension ol the sjdieiv 
of influence of M vsoh’ m the direction of Chaiinapatna, 
the seat of dagadeva-Ka\a, in the nortli 

The power and influence of Heltada- Arasii and Ins 
Fall of PaUMii tt-dlierents in the coiii t of Senngapcituin, 
Iif^dH-Arasu, 1620 during 101 7-1 020, appear to luive been 
not inconsiderable, tor. about tins tiint'. 
according to the ChikhadPvanh/a-Varnsdvdli,^* Jh*ttada- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Mup[Mna-Devaraja Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Kaja Wodeyar 
and elderly members of the Koyal House, had been away 
from Seringapatarn on a pilgrimage to Melkote, Tirupati, 
Kanchi, Kumbakonam, Srirangam, Paiuesvaram and 
other sacred places. In April 1020, however, ChAmaraja 
attained his majority. This was, it would seem, a serious 

13. Mys. JJhv Pftr , II 2; Afys DJw. Vam , ff 23. cf Antiah, I.rjO-61 

14. Myit, Dho, Vam., l.c , s«e alHoandcomiwrff Myn. Dho., Pvt , II. 1-2; atid 
Annalti, I. 61. 

15. P. 33. 
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blow to the prominence of Bettada-Arasu, while it proved 
a source of strength to the powerful court party. By 
way of counteracting their seductive influence, Bettada- 
Arasu ordered the removal of the personal servants of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, including the latter’s teacher 
(Kanganatha-Dikshita) and physician (Bornmarasa- 
Pandita), appointing in their places men of his own 
choice so influential, indeed, was the old court party, 
that the new servants were soon thrown out and 
Chamaraja was, as usual, being attended upon by his 
former attendants. To Bet tad a* Arasu, this state of 
aflairs was the most humiliating, and he resented the 
flouting ot hiB authority. At this turn of affairs, his 
younger brother, l)oclda-(/hsinappa, and the latter’s son, 
Chikka-Chaniappa, to ensure their own predominance 
and the continuity of ofhce of Bettada-Arasu, conspired 
against ChHinarAja’s life, anticijiating the sure installation 
in his plat;e of Imrnadi-Jlaja Wodeyar, the youngest son 
of Baja Wodeyar. Their deliberations were, however, 
overheard by a chambormaid and promptly communicated 
to Chamaraja. An inquiry was instituted ; Dodda- 
CdiMiuappa and Ohikka-Chrunappa were found guilty of 
treason and capital punishment was inflicted on both of 
them. Bettada-Arasu, in view of his own safety, was 
about to leave Seringapatam Karly in 1621, however, 
he was sent for, lest he should join the insurgent Palegars 
and foment trouble against Mysore ; his eyes weie put 
out and he was kept in confinement for the rest of his 
life.” In March l621,Linganna of Bannur was appointed 
Dajavai of Mysore in succession to Bettada-Arasu, and 
Chamaraja began his independent rule.^® 

16. Annahi , I. 64-65 ; albo My$. D)to. Vam , l.c. 

17. The latest available record referring to Be(tttda-Arafm (Chamappa) is, as 
already pointed out (mrf#' f.n 6 supra), dated in November 1620. Since, 
as we shall see, Lings i^i>a of BaimAr was appointed DaJavai of Chamarftja 
in March 1621, it is )M)Muble that Bettada-Arasa was deprived of his 
oihoe between these dateK Probably we would not be far wrong if we 
ftx this event early in 1621. 

16. Annalg, I. 66 ; see also JJho. Par., I. 66 and ATys. Dho. Vam., Ibid. 
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The first act of Chaiiiaraja Wod^par, shortly after the 
SrcoinJ Pha»t‘ Dajavai Bettada-Arasu, was to 

Ifl2i-i65a6 inaugurate a series of campaigns with 

ijocai canipaiguh, a view to expand tlu' kingdom of 
1621 - 1626 . Mysore in all the eight dirtctions 

idlgj(i}jan(/cii}/alujjugist)}^ In October Da]av&i 

Linganna, under the direction of Chauiaraja. marched 
towards tlie east, taking possession of Talakad from 
Somarajaiya.'^* In May lh‘28, he took Malavalli after a 
tough siege, putting to rout the army of Jagadeva-Kava 
(which had proceeded to the lehef ot the place) and 
promising assurance of pnitta-iion to the inhabitants 
{nnigarge ktnial-namOugef/anittu) In Dcceinlier, 

Arikuthara was taken from J^iiluji Nay aka. son of 
Ohannaraja Nilyaka;'^ and m May, Bukankore and 
Sindhughatta were acquired from Jagadeva-Hriya.*'' In 
May I(i2f5, Satyagilla — formerly belonging to Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad— was taken and in July, Heggaddevankote 
was acquired from Channaraja Wodeyar.'** Karly in 
January Dajavai Linganna laid siege to Lhanna- 

patna and, in the struggle which followed, was slam by 
Channaiya of Nagamangala.'” 

19 C. Vani , ,(' 1 i , II, 64 H‘2 In tlu- ])Oftiriil of tlii'Ki* \M>rkh, 

the cftiiipHif'iiH ar*- iiiixod up and made to appear hk having taken place 
in ref'iilar biicceshiou within a bhort apnee of time diinnt,' the lifc-penod 
of CbAiiiar.iju Wo^eyar Hut they Hctuall> took place at couniderable 
inter% alb dunuK difTi rent xarn of hih rei^uj ’I'lie KleuninKa from, and 
references to, these texts are, accordinj'H , to he uiidiTHUKjd in their 
chronolofpcal settiiiK, with reference to the more hpeciflc authority of the 
chronicles compared with out another See also and compare Wilka’a 
o/ Con 7 U( of Chamara |a (1 5/!i-56), which is based primarily on 
the Mi/h J)ho Par Devachandra iltnj Kafh , XII 468-469), in the 
main, closely follows the C Vam., in detaiijiiK^ ('huma raja’s conquests 

20. Mytt Dho Par., II 3; cf Myn. Dha Vam , It , (' I't/m., 33 ; C’. Vi, 
II, 64-66 

21. Antutla, I. 61 ; also Myn Dho Vam , fl. 24 

22. C Vow., 83; C. Vi , 11,65. 

23. Myn. Dho Par ,1c. Attnaht, l.r 

24. Ihid., II. 3-4 ; AnmtD, 1 c. QTt Ibid., II. 4 

26. Ibul ., ; see also and compare 1, &4*66. 

27 Anfiola, I. 57 ; also compare My» Dho. Vam , ff 24. 
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Thvrd Phone 1626- 
1680. 


On the fall of Linganna, Basavalinganna was appointed 
to the office of Dalavai.® In March 
lfi26, proceeding in the south, Basava- 
TjocbI campaifTiis, linganna took Honganiir and Amma- 
chavadi which formerly belonged to 
Nanjaraja of Haditiad.® In July, turning westwards, he 
acquired Hadya from Nanjunda-Arasu of Piriyapatna 
{Piriyapattana) and Katte-Majalavadi from Prabhu- 
Channaraja Wodeyar.*’ Marching towards Piriyapatna, 
he next broke up, it is said, a combination of Channaraja 
M^odeyar and Gnpalarajaiya, chiefs of Katte-Ma]alavadi 
and Kannambadi, sending the former a captive to 
Seringapatam.^’ Then he laid siege to Piriyapatna 
which w’as defended by J^ommarasaiya (a minister of 
Nanjunda-ArasuV’^ assisted by Singaja-Raya of Ikkeri 
(KejadO.®* Basavalinganna requisitioned for fresh re- 
inforcements from Scringapatam under Niydgi Bomma- 
rasaiya ; and with these pressed on the siege, putting his 
opponents to rout, cutting off the nose of Singaja-Raya 
and capturing an elephant (named Bolamalla) among the 
spoils. Boinmarasaiya of Piriyapatna was ultimately 
obliged to sue for peace with the Niydgi of Mysore, 
agreeing to send annually to Seringapatam an, elephant 
and a cash contribution of .‘i,000 rarafias.^* Dalavai 
Basavalingaiina followed up this victor\ by the acquisition 
of Hanasdge and Siiligrama (dependencies of Piriya- 
patna) and returned to Senngapatam where, it is 
said,'* he made (’hannarSja Wodeyar (of Katte-Majalavadi) 


as Jbid . hoe also Sfyn Dho, Pnr , I G6 

29. My$ Dho. Pur.,ll S, Anrwh, I. 61 

30. Ifrtd., II 6-6, Jhid , I c. 31 Annah, I. 57 

82. Ibid ; also seo and compart* Myn. Dho. Vam , ft. 96. 

33. See C Tow, 33; C. Vi., II, 68; also Afys Dho Fan,, ff. 26. 
[Aoconling to the* Krladi Nrijta-Vijayam (c. IHOO), Reladi was the 
capital of the Ruling Chiefs [Nflyaks) of Ikken, hetwcon 1500-1612; 
Ikkeri, between 1612-1638; and Bednur (liidarur or Vruupura), between 
1639-176^1 Sw also Ch VIII of this work To avoid coiifuRion, the 
kiiigduni is referred to throughout by the general name, Ikkeri '! 

M. AHtuiD, 1 c Myn Dho Van, , ff. 25-26, C Vam., l.c. ; C Ft., II, ^69. 

36, AnnaU, 1 c 36. Ib%d, I. 68. 
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Further local cam 
paigns, 1627-1630 


confess his fault and obtained for I^n the kind’s pardon. 
In July 1626, Tagadur and Kottagala were acquired from 
Prabhudeva and Lingarajaiya, respectively and in 
December, Jadale was taken from Channarajaiya of 
Heggaddevankote.* 

In or about 1627, Basavaiinganua [iroeeeded against 
Ghatta-Mudaliar {Ghatla-Madandn), a 
ivcal(Mtrant ehn'ftasn in the vsouth-east 
{dgfwyadoD of Mysore, bt low the ghats. 
Ghatta-Mudahar was forced to hiibimt and sue for peace 
with the Da! aval, tendering H.OOU varnhas with an 
elephant (named Chengodeya) and an ivory palankeen.** 
Following closely on Busavahnganna’s return, GhiitU- 
Mudahar, it i.s said.“* again proved trouhlesoine to Mysore. 
About the end of 1627, Basavahnganrm \\jis sent against 
him a second time. Ghathi-Mudahor was th(>roughIy 
humbled 3nd an annual tribute of 8,000 varahas settled 
on him. During the next three years the Dajaviii sta>ed 
in Seiingapataiii and died in Felii’uary 1680, just at a 
time when he was about to rc-attempt the acquisition of 
Nsgaiiiangala.^* 

1q March 1680, Vikraiiia-Bava, a brother f)f Bctiada- 
Arasu, was appointed Dalaviii in succes- 
sion to Hasavalingaiina Itctwee.n 
Apiil and Octolxu (11)80), the attention 
of Chtimaraja \Vo(le\ar and Dajavai 
Vikrama-Kaya seems to have been directed towards 
Ikkeri, in the north-west of the kingdom of Mysore. 
We have seen how Singaja-Haya of Ikkeri assisted the 
chief of Pinyapatna (Nanjunda-Arasu) during the siege 
of that place by Dalavai Basavalinganna in July 1<)26 and 


Fourth Vh(m‘ 
1630-1637. 

Relation K uitli 

Ikkeri, down to 16,10. 


37. Mt/H Dho. Pvr., II. 6, Anuah, I 61. ;1H. Jhul , II. 7 ; Ibul. 

39 Mi/h. Dho. Vam , IT *24 , Anruih, 1 69; f' Vtirn , 33 Ohaf^-Miidaliar ih 
coIIocjuihIU Rpelt an Ohatt'-Modaliar, in the Ch^oniclf‘^. 

40. Annah, l.c 41 Jhui , r£ Mtjs J>ho. Vam , IT. 26 
4‘2 lb%d ; Ibid ; »i*«* also Myn. Dho Pvr , I, fiO I>a)avai Vikpaiiia-Ruya is 
found referred to ui a Irthic record of r. 1630 \E. C 111 (1) Md. 4J, 
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how he (Smgaja-Kaya) sustained defeat and discomfiture 
at the hands of the latter. Singala-Kaya appears to 
have been a general of Hinya-Venkatappa Nayaka I of 
Ikken (158'2-lfi‘29), whose object in proceeding thither 
was, ostensibly, the extension of the sphere of his 
influence in the direction of the kingdoms of the 
Changalvas and Mysore. In any case, the chastisement 
of Singala-Haya by Mysore, in lb2(), seems to have formed 
the starting-point of hostility between her and Ikkeri, 
Already about the close of the reign of Hiriya-Venkatappa 
Nayaka, a civil war had broken out between the two 
sons of Hiriya-HfTmimappa Nayaka of Tarikere on the 
ijuestion of partition of the latter’s estate, and Mysore, 
along with tlie chiefs of Hehir, Chmtanakal, Sira (Sirya) 
and other places, had, it is said,"*** espoused the cause of 
the younger son of Hinya-Hanumappa Nayaka against 
the ehh'i- who was backed up by Venkatappa Nayaka 
himself. The civil war, however, terminated in favour of 
the elder brothei and all the adherents of the younger 
retired when Venkatappa Nayaka appeared in person at 
the head of his army. 

The hostility of Mysore towards Ikkeri, however, 
continued unabated during the reign of 
Vlnibhadra Nayaka (Ib2;)-l(i45), sue- 
cessor of Hiriya-Venka^ppa Nayaka I, 
against whom there was a general combination ef the 
chiefs of the south, Mysore not excepted. A Jesuit letter 
from Canara,^^ dated in 1()30, speaks of " the kings who 
aie at war with this king m the upper ghats and also 
send help to the people of the lower ghats,” and says, 
” The king of Bamguel has rebelled against the said king 
Virabadar Naique, and the king of Palparc and the king 

48. Af. A. V., V 834M. 

44. Cited in Rev. H Hemn’** article, Thr Expamton of Venhi(appa 

Nayaka of Ikkfrt, in tiie rrocerrhuya of thr Indwn Hvtfortcal Uecords 
CommiMtOfif Vol. XI, p. 112. 
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of Mayzur^ (Mysore) are lending aid. The follow- 
ing have also rebelled against said king : the queen 
of Olala and the queen of Cariiate ... so that, 
from the Canhoroto to Batecalla everything is in revolt 
and the king Virabhadai* Naiqiie is no longei master 
of anything below the ghats and is in such straits that he 
will no more be able to recover his l( hmcs . . . 

Evidently by about the close of it would appear, 

the crushing of Ikkeri had become a seriouh problem t-o 
Mysore. 

Almost siiiiultaneoiisly, tlu’ conquest of the ponsessions 
„ , of Jagadeva-Kayu continued to engage 

Renewed aggrth , 

Bions jii the north the attention of (.-hamarajsi \\od<*yar. 

In October IbHO, he directed the siege 

ioviO-loul 

of (’hannapatna ’ The place was taken 
by Dalaviii Vikraiiia-Kaya after a strenuous fight, and this 
was follow’ed by the annexation of Kankanhalji (Kani- 
karanahalli) and the siege and acijnisilion of Nagamangala 
(in Oeccinbor).^^ In March KIIU, Bclhir. another 
dependency of Jagadeva-Haya — then in the possession of 
Parania-ravuta Guruvanna, a general of the chief of 
Chiknayakanaha]!i — was taken after a bind fight, in 
which Guruvanna was slain and his ariuv put to roiit.^” 
This victoiy was followed by a truce concluded with 
Mysore by the chief of (’hiknayakanahaUi, who, in 
token of his submission, sent to (’hamanqa iirescnts 

46. Cf Rev H Horan 122) who writes "Tliin seems to b«* the 

Raja of Mysore Probably Venkatappa had eiirroBchetl ujmmi tin Mysore 
teiTitory, though no record of this fact is hitherto known Rut, as we 
have seen above, there were relations between Mysore and Ikkeri as 
early as July 1626 

46 Myn. Dho. Par , II 7, I 61 , also C. Vain , il4 

47 Ihui , II. 7-S; Mya Dho IViw , ff 2.5-26, Anuah, 1 .51,69; also 
C. Vam.f J c. ; and C Fi., 11, 77 

48. Ihid.,ll. 8; Mya. Dho Fam., flf. 96; C. Vam., l.c ; C. F»., II, 78-82, 
Guruvapiia was evidentlv a diatiuf^ished cavalier. All the authorities 
invanably mention him by bin title (Parama-r^i>uia}. Only the Mya. 
Dho. Vam. refers to both his title and actual tiatue Wilks (1. 66) spells 
the name as *' Peram Rawata.” 
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consisting of robes and jewels and an elephant (named 
lidnialinga) 

Between 1031-1G84, Cbamaraja Wodeyar appears to 
have been engaged in a series of 
ii-ggi'essions in the north-west of Mysore. 
About the close of 1G81, marching 
against the chief of Hoje-Narasipur (Lakshmappa 
Nayaka), he inflicted a crushing defeat on him, accepting 
from him presents of gold and jewels and an elephant 
(named K anaka- Vasauta) Proceeding further, Chaiiia- 
raja directed his campaign against the chief of Belur 
(Vcnkatappa or Vcnkatadri ? NRyaka), who had incurred 
his ill- will by his encroachments on the boundaries of 
Mysore. Chnmarjija successively defeated the army of 
Belur in three pitched battles at ChojtmahaUi (Chdleija7ia- 
palli), Anckere and Yeleyur/*^ amidst great loss, putting 
to rout Bhaira Nayaka, Sala Nayaka and Piivala- 
Hanuniappa Nayaka who had espoused the chief’s cause. 
In February 1G84, (■hamariija laid siege to and took 
possession of Kojatur — otherwise known as Channaraya- 
patna — from Venkatappa Nayaka of Belur.'"^ The place, 
it IS said,^^ had been formerly annexed from one Puttagiri- 
Hebbaruva by Lakshmappa Nayaka of Hole-Narasipur, 
who had given it away as a rent-free village {umhaU) to 
his son, Channa-iaNa. C’hanna-ra\ a having built a fort 
there, the place became known as Channarayapatna which 
had been later acquired by Vcnkatappa Nayaka. The 
acquisition of ('hamiarayapatna by Cbamaraja, in 1G84, 

49 C T m . , 1 c 

60. Tbyl.^ C Vt , II, 70 71, also .Ify* l)/io Vain., ff 26: Mys. Bnjt 
Cha., 01, also see and coujparv litij. Kutli., XII. 468. The acqiubitiou of 
Nagaiuauf^ala iti 1630 seeina to have opened the way to the further 
advance of Mysore in the north-west Hence these activities between 
1631-1634. 

61. Extant villafi'es ui the Chanuariyapatna taluk (see Ltat of VtU 
lagea, 126). 

62. Afys. Dlic. Pvr , II. 9-10; Afga. iJho Vam., l.c.|; Amuda, 1. 51-62: also 
C. Vam., l.c. ; C. Vi.. II, 71. 

63. Mya. Dho Pur. and Annals, l.c. 
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marked the culminating point ‘V lis advance in the 
north-west of Mysore ^ 

During the earlv years of his reign we find rhAinarija 

Beution, ».ti, 'Voileyar .>))pnlv ocknowlfidumg the 
Vijajanagar, down suzerainty of Vlra-Ki’ima Deva IV of 
Vijayanagar Tjiterars works and 
inscriptions for the period c. 1()‘2.).1()34 ^fiern to point to 
(’hrmiaraja as an almost indepeiidriit local rultsr. pvobabl> 
in keeping with the series of his eompiests ’* 7')u‘ last 

years of (’hainarajii’s reign synehinnised w'ith the ttarl\ 
part of the reign of Venkata II of Vijayanagnr 
10-42), ol \vhom h(' ap^iears to have heen a loyal finidatory. 
Indeed, M\Kore, undei t’hauiaraja \\ ode yai figured 

prominently among the local poweis it*pi’i‘S(‘ntt:d at the 
court of Venkata (at Peniikonda), on the occasion ot his 
installation on Jannarv Id, 1035 (lihdmi, Mdfjha su, 5),®’ 


M Sat\anailia Aiyar, on llio authority i>f a Murki usu' MnHUHrriftt, reform to 
an invasion of Madura h^ M\sor(‘ tindi'r Harasura | Karuchun ‘') Nandi- 
Kilja, and a couiitfM imaNioii of MvKorr b\ Madura b(*fori‘ llViB, duntifc 
th(‘<‘ail\ yoarh of tiu' ms'it of Tii oiiiala Na>aka of Madura o 16'2i)-ia'dj) 
and the lattor part of th«» rei^ii (*f Chuiiiaraja Wo^evar {Ntlffukn of 
Madura, pji 119-120) Thore is no «*vidj'npi- in siippttrt of tliib iKisitioii, 
since Chiiinuraja during iGliO-l&il was, ua wc have seen ahovo, cii^aKcd 
in a aerii's of local coinjiiestN in the north and north west of Myson* , nor 
hadhea general b> uainc Harasura for Karachrin?) Nandi Uuja Oii tin* 
contrary, a further ovuniination of tho iiianuscript itsolf (Taylor, Or 
Iltsf Mhi , II 1(19/ would t'u U* show tbiit the cventh, rifcrx-d to, t<K>k 
place “ when Deva-Kaver- I’d*' **‘''^*>'* MyM«*re ” The “iJeva 

llayer-rd»y»ir” mentioned ih, of coiirMe. ideutieal with Devaraja VVod«>ar 
of Mysore (l&'iQ-K’Jdi It seems, therefore, oprii toqueation whether theae 
events could not have hap|HMud «lnnnK that reiffii Vith f n (10 to 
C’h X, lor a further u«>tice of thia rcfetunce 

55 See E C.IIlfllMv I 7 (l«a 0 i; Sr ( 1 G 20 ) , and Md 17 ( 1628 ), Myn 

Suppl Vol , Md 17 (revised) and 155 ( 16 ‘ 28 i 

56 Vidr references cited in tho Rcction on ('htUuanlja’H titlrn. 

57. TVfe Venkataija's Immadi-Tammtt^Jiityu-Kvmpa-HAyn-PudiUfalu (16,%) 
a P. L., Ms (No 18-H-l) in the Maxi ()r Lih., ('hs l-Il, ff 1-41 
According to tins cooteuiporai^ Kannad^ po«nn, Immadi-Kempe-Gauda 
of Magadi (1569-166H) waa the nght-hand nian of Venkata 11 {mantlalapatx 
Venkata -Rnyar a bhujadanda) w'hom be siMiurely eatabliahed on the 
throne of Vijay'anagar {narapatiya inmh^nattava nilw % ; ithiradi Hayara 
amMsanava nilvti} by subjugating the recalcitrant chiefs of DodbajlApur, 
Kandlkere, Sirya, Hande, Bijjavan, Kolala, Dh6)igote, Knndurupe and 
other places in the Kamatak, and exacting tribute from them 
[kappagala tervn) Among the loyalistSi said to have been aaaembled by 
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ofE^ering him presents which consisted of a iTitting 
elephant (named Animuttu), jewels (including a necklace 
set with precious stones) and robes “ Again, we also 
find Chamaraja Wodeyar referring to the overlordship of 
Venkata, in the Mdkuhalli copper-plate grant dated 
February 21, 16H5 {Bhdva, Phdlguna .4u. 15).®® 

The political position of Chamaraja Wodeyar as the 
ruler of Mysore is, perhaps, best 
evidenced by the extant literary works 
and inscriptions of his reign referring 
to him as having been adorned by the following, among 
other, titles and insignias Birud-antembara-ganda 
(champion over those who say they have such and such 
titles), ^rtmad-rdjddhirdja-rdja-paranwhmra (emperor of 
kings), Apratima-vlra (unparalleled hero), Kathdriya- 
sdlva (a daggered hawk to his enemies), Vairi-gaja- 
ganda-hherunda (a double-headed eagle to the elephants, 
hostile kings), Gaja-bentekdra (hunter of elephants), 

linma^i-Kempe*Gau^a on the occasion of Venkata’s installation (at 
Penukov^a) in January 1635, were the rulers of Kereyur, Hosako^, 
Devanaha)h, Chikba}]upur, Masti, Bagalur and Mysore For his merito- 
rious services in the cause of the Empire, Imniai^i-Kerape-Oan^a is said 
to have been duly honoured by Venkata with robes and jewels (such as 
pendants, medallions, etc ) and two rutting elephants named Nil^- 
kantfia and Sumalitiga (II, ff. 22)-41, vv. 14-J19). The earlier*part of the 
poem throws a good deal of light on the general political conditions in the 
Karnatak during the years which follow'ed the death of Vlra-Rama- 
Deva IV of Vijayanagar (1614-1680? 16.33) (I, fl 1-16; II, ff. 16-23). The 
value of the work for the history of the times of Inima^i-Kempe-Gaoi^ 
of Maga^i, IS not inconsiderable The poet Venkataiya refers to himself 
as the sou of Poramava-Timmappaiya and dedicates the work to 
Chikka-Kuppakka (a consort of Imma^i-Kempe-Gau^a), on July 22, 
1685 (Yiiva, 6r^vana ba. 8) (II, £f. 41). He not infrequently eulogises 
Immadi-Kempe-Gauda, of whom he was evidently a protegi. Cf. Xar. 
Ka. Cha. (III. 298) which mentions this poem as an anonymous work, 
flxtng it in c. 1650. 

58. Ihul., 11, ff. 28, V. 22; , . MaviHravara karaat Bdyarxge nantdsha- 

dindttmmuitempa tnadagajava kantiwatUula vrutara kan^hamSle nara 
munUlda hhdtiluindmbarava kodun 
89. M A R., 1924, pp. 22-28, No 6. 

60. Yide colophons to AivfuSdstra, Chamarajokti-VdAta and Brahmfdiara- 
Khanda-, also see E. C\, II SB. 260 and 362 (1634); if. A. R., 1924, 
1.0. (1636). For details about the literary works, see under Literary 
aetivify. 
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^ankha (conch), Chakra {i\imx\s)^Makara (ci'ocodile), 
Matsya (fish), ^arabha (unicorn), Sdlva (hawk), Gand^^ 
bherundu (double-headed eagle), Dharanl-Vardha (boar), 
Hamima (monkey), Garuda (eagle), Anhu^a (hook), 
Kuthdra (axe) and Sunha (lion). These titles and 
insignias were, as indicated above, significant from the 
local point of view. Among the titles, Ih rud-aniembard- 
(janda was, as we have seen, the distinctive appellation 
of the rulers of Mysore from the time of Hiriya- 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar 111 (ir)lH-li)58V Others, 
1 i ke M ahd- rdjddh i raja- raja- pa rafm.i r a ra , A p ra t mu- r 1 ra , 
Ganda-bherunda, Gaja-bmtekdra and Dharanl- Vardha, 
were distinct borrowals, mostly from Vijaxanagar. and 
seem to convey ideas of universal conquest and 
imperialism. Most of the insignias had been, as already 
referred to, acquired by Kaja Wocleyai during different 
years of his reign (157H-1()17). 

By ]()37, the last year of ChAinaraja’s reign, the 
political position of the kingdom of 
of^MvHore^ '* Mysore was as follows ; On the north, 

it had l>een extended as far as (-hanna- 
patna and Nagainangala ; in the west and north-west, up 
to Piriyapatna and Channarayapatna ; and in the east and 
south-east, as far as Majavalli and Danayakankute. 
Indeed the CJnkkadevardya-VavMraU does seem 
correctly to echo this position when it depicts that, 
towards the close of his reign, Chaiiianija had finished 
his campaigns in all the directions, extended his favour 
to the rulers of Ikkeri, Banavar, Basavapatna and other 
places — who had latterly acted in a friendly fashion 
towards him — and brought the entire Kannada country 
under his control {Kannada-nddrllamam basakke tandu) 
The reference to the friendly di8[>osition of Ikkeri 
{mitrabhdvadol pattidirkeri . . ), in particular, 

towards Mysore, is further significant. We have seen 
how there prevailed hostile relations between the two 
61 pV. 
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kingdoms during 1626-1630 and how during 1630-1634 
Ch&maraja had extended his kingdom as far as parts of 
Bangalore and Hassan districts by the acquisition of 
places belonging to Jagadeva-Raya and the chiefs of 
Chiknayakanahalli, Belur and Hole-Narasipur. During 
1634-1637, Virabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri, in view, 
apparently, of this stronger political i)osition of Mysore, 
had probably found it expedient to move on friendly 
terms with Chamaraja Wodeyar. 

Although the earliest available record of the reign of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar is dated in June 
the administration of Mysore, 
during the period of his minority 
(1617-1620), was ac’tually in the hands oi his first 
Dal.avfii, Bettada-Arasu. the latter, indeed, as we 
have seen, belongs the credit of maintaining the political 
integrity of the kingdom of Mysore and making a definite 
beginning in the policy of expansion in the north and the 
south. Bet^da-Arasu appears to have continued in 
office for more than six months after Chamaraja attained 
his majority (in May 1620), as is borne out by a Iitbic 
record dated November 29, 1620, in which he makes 
a grant of the village of Anevala for God Mahabalesvara 
of the “ Mysore hill ” (CJhamundi Hills), on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse, for the merit of Chamaraja Wodeyar.®® 
On the fall of Bettfida-Arasu early in 1621, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar was securely established in his personal raie. 

The rule of ('hamaraja Wodeyar during 1620-1637 
thoroughly bore the impress of his 
and offioi^rs, 1C30- personality. The Honnalagere copper- 
plate gra/tU (1623)®* speaks of him as 
having been ruling Mysore seated on the famous throne 

VuU f.n. 4 mpra. 

63. E. O., HI (1) Sr. 36, 11. 7-9* ... l^rlman-mahadlva-divSttama 

Mawilra-be^ada ^rf-Mahdbalfivfara’divaTige . . . Vide also f.n. 6 

and 16 «uj»ra. 

64. Ib«d., Blya Diet. SuppL Vail , Md. 166, 1. 6: ^nrangapa^tu!>arhhiyAia- 
BhSja~Htnhn$anadhipah. 
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of BhSja in Seringapatam, and mentigHis*® also a minister 
of his, Rama[nu ?] jaiya-Virupakshaiya-Crovindaiya, son 
of Appaji-Pandita and grandson of Hiriyanna-Pandita (of 
Akajapura), of Kasyapa-gotra, Ai^valayanii-sutra and Kik- 
^kha. Other records of Chaniaraja Wodeyar point to 
his sovereignty of both Mysore and Seringapatain.®® In 
his conquests, Chamaraja Wodeyar was, as we have seen, 
considerably helped by Lmganna of Banmir (March 
1621-January IG‘26). Basavalinganna (January IG'iG- 
February 1680) and Vikrama-Iliiya (March 1(580- 1 (>87) — 
Dalavais in succession to Rettada-Arasu.®^ In the actual 
administration of the local parts, (Jmuiaraja Wodeyar, it 
would seem, was assisted by agents [kdryn-kartu^ . Thus, 
we note, Basavalmganna, son of Kcmpa Wodeyar, 
administered the affairs of ('hamaraja at Talakad.*^ while 
Hajaiya was looking after the same in the Yedatore 
region.^ 

Chamaraja Wodeyar is credited with having carefully 
brought m his acquisitions under the 

Administrative and , i i p i , a 

other intasurcs respective hoblis of the administrative 

(a) Settlement of uiiits {(jadi) and maintained intact the 

ooiniuerwi tracts. regulations of Kaja Wodeyar.^^ He is 

(?>) Organisation of also, in 1()‘2G, reputed to have made 

eiephaiit-buTiting elaborate arrangements with ('haiina- 

(<■) Institution of ]-aia Wodeyar, chief of Katte-Malalavadi, 
the armoury / ' t 

tor the catching, and purchase, of 

65. Ihut,\\ 72 ((rnriwlayya kh ya-mantrvnf) , also /bid , Md 17 (revised) 

(January 1623), 11 CJ 'l, etc Cf in Appendix III 

66 See E C ,11 SB 260 aii<l 362(1634) MaiHfiTu-PatttmUdhlivnrtr, Matmiru- 
Pa4fana-imrav(irndhHcaTa The reference here- is to Mysore and 
Senugapatam, Paftana being a aliorteiied form of f^riraiigapattai^a 
The expressions are in keeping with the loeal position of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar at the height of his power after a series of conquests. See also 
sectious on Ofulmaraja’n reUitwru wUh Vyayanagar and hu tUlea. 

67. For a critical notice of Wilks’s position regarding the early Dajaviis of 
Mysore, etc., vide Appendix 111. 

68. See E.C., III (1) TN 13 (16^). Basavalinga^oa of this lithic record 
appears to have been distinct from Dafavii BasavaliiigaqQa who died in 
Febmary 1630 {Annala, 1. 69). 

09. Ibid , IV (2) Yd. 16 (1633). 70. Annala, 1. 61; See also WUka, I. 66. 

7 
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elephants required for his aimy;’* and, in or about 1635, 
to have erected in Mysore an armoury {alagina-chdvadi ; 
alaguvane), a substantial structure of three floors 
{muneleya jagali), tor the preservation of various kinds 
of weapons (taken from the Pajegars) and for the 
manufacture of new patterns.^ 

Chamaraja Wodeyar was, we note,’^ an ardent 
Vaishiiava, adoring his family God 
t jiciiRiouH toiera- Lakshmikanta of Mysore and devoutly 

serving Trmayanesvarti (of Mysore), 
Goddess CJhamiindeAvarl of the Mahabalachala hill and 
Vishnvisa. Toleration was the cardinal feature of his 
religion. Saivism and Vaishnavisrn seemed to claim his 
equal share of attention, while he was solicitous towards 
Jainism also.*^^ Of the Jains, in particular, we find he 

71. lb%d, I r»S-G9; kcm* also Myn. Dho Vani , ft 27-2H The catching' of 

fiisiiaiiiif; thoiii into lots (kapptt), to 

lia\o a vory aiiciont practici* lu the* southern uud ^^eKtenl parts of 
the preaeot diatrict of Mysore. The price of elephanta thus captured — 
and subsequently trained -waa, it la intereatinK to note, regulated by 
(Muiinuraja Wodeyar as under F'or an elephant with tuaka measuring 
one full <'uhit (mold), 100 varahoH^ one apaii (qfnd), 40 varahoK ; three- 
fouiths of a span {chuUt komhii), ,10 vardhiiH', for one, with tusks just 
spiouting up imuf/nht-honibn), 25 varahaH", for a female **lephant 
Mieusiinng 5 oiihits in length, 50 varahan\ 4 cubits, 40 varahas and 
!1 eiibitN, IJO vnrahoH , for a youngling {man), J5 varnha-it (Sge Annah, l.c.) 
Kvideiitlv the title (id jabfniekura (hunter of elephants), ascribed to 
Chaiiiuraja Wodeyar lu the colophon to the Chdmardjfikti-VildHa already 
refeiTod to {nulr section on Chdmaraja'H titles and f.n. 60 mpra), seeina 
very signifliaut. 

72. Annah, 1 Cl, Mys. Jin/ Cha., 21-22; Mys Dho. Vam , ff. 26*27 ; 
also (' Vom., JW-J14 and (\ T'l , II, 71-72, depicting the armoury as an 
index of C’haxiiaraja’s prowesa and military glory. 

7;l. I’nh colophon to the (UnlmartijokH-VtUisa: ^ri-Lakshviihlnta-ptldo- 
ravinda-ilvandvn n%shynnd.>~i-man(la-makaranda-h%ndu-sandu}ulsvdda7ia~ 
ntrinalikrMntuhkarana Trinaya^iiivara aadbh<iktiyukta Mahtibald- 
chahlviisa 6rl~Glulmundikdmbn sadbhaktx tnaisditarada 6ri-Chdmardja- 
Odeyaravaru; also see E. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., Md. 166 (1623), 
11. 2-3 : . . . VuhnvUa piijah satata iubha samajoi-CJidmarajindTa- 
hhOjah ; vide also C. Yam. (^*34) and C. Vt. (II, 64*32), depicting 
Chimarija against an essentially Vaish^ava background. 

74. Vide, references infra. Among the secondary sources, the Annals 
(I. 66*67, 61*^) and the Mys. Bdj. Cha. (22) speak of the services of 
ChjLmar&ja Wodeyar and his Da)aviis (Linga^na of Bannur and Vikrama- 
Baya), in the daiva and Vaishnava temples at T.-Narasipur, Q«rge4vari, 
' Nanjangud, Senngapatam and MeikS^. The Annals (1. 60), in particular, 
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was a good friend, being referred by them as Shad- 
dar.4ana-dharma~sthapandohdrya (lit. establisher of the 
dharnia of the six darsanas or schools of philosophy) 
and Shad-dhar7na-Chakre4vara (lit. emperor promoting 
six kinds of dhanna or religion). An interesting account 
is preserved’® of how once, about the middle of 1631, 
Chamaraja Wodeyar, while on a tour in tlic State, paid a' 
visit to Sravaiia-Bejagol.a, and how, on being grieved to 
learn that the Jam guru of the place— Chariikirti- l^andita- 
Yoglndra of the Dakshinachiirva iaiiiily — had left it for 
Bhallataki-pura in consequence of obstaiMes (to the 
worship of Jina) caused during the regime of Jagadeva- 
Kaya, he (Cliiimaraja Wodeyar) at once arrangt d for the 
recall of the guru from tlie latter place, and latc'r accoided 
him a fitting rt^ception in Seringapatani, allowing him 
every facility for the exercise of his religious avocations 
m the Pontificate at Sravana-Belagola. 

Among the extant records of (’hamaraja Wodeyar’s 
leign, the Hotiuaiagcrc mppcr-platc 
(UftH, grants, etc. grant, dated January 31, 1623,” 

registers the gift by him of thriie 
villages to his minister, (xOvindaiya, on the occasion of 

refers to » {^rant of tlie A^halaya (Ouiviara /n-Hamti.lru) ntfrahtlrd of .'12 
houses (in the 13Hchaha}h-hr>b]i of the NaKanisiiKulu-stl.aja), said to have 
been made by ChAinaraja Wodeyar to the tliree wets of HrrOiitiaiiK 
(Smarthag, Mudhvns and ^rt-VauihmU'nH), in October IGHl, on the occa- 
sion of a luuai eclipse Devachandra (linj. Kath , XII. 4G9) writes of 
(!hairiariija Wodeyar as haMiig granted lands rent-frc‘e {nmh(ili}, to live 
•lain Pandits See also sections on Court Lifa and /jUcrarif Activity 
75 See E C , II SB 260 and 852 (1(134) 

76. In the Munivamiubhyudaya (c 17{X)) of ('hiditnanda (noticed in detail in 
Ch XIV), II, 20-60 Tins work (II, 20) Kpi-aks of Chamaraja's visit to 
^ravanH-Bela{;ola, just at a time when he had finished most of liis 
campaigns against the surrounding chiefs The Avnuln (1 60) refers to 
this visit as having taken plact: at the instance of BominaraHaiya, Niyugi 
of Chamaruja Wodeyar ; and seems to place it shortly after ChAmaraja’s 
acquisition of Nagamangala and Bel|ur (1630-16:11) Since lle)|ilr was, as 
we have seen, taken by Ch&maraja Wodeyar in March 1631 and since, 
according to the AnnaU (l.o ), Chamaraja was in Senngapatam by 
October 1631, he appears to have visited ^ravBna-Be|ago)a about the 
middle of that year (ApribJune). 

77. E. O.f Myg. D%at. Supjd. Vol , Md. 166 (Af. A. R., 190H, p. 28, para 76) : 
4. 1644, Dundubhi, Mdgha iu. 10. The grant bears the king’s signature 
as, * Sri-ChAtnaraju' (see 1. TO), 


7 * 
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ardhodaya^ for the merit of bis parents. A lithic record 
(of the same date)’” refers to a rent-free grant by Chama- 
raja to the same donee, of additional villages situated in 
the Maddiir-sthaja of the Kelale-nadu in the Seringapatam 
country. The Dalavdi-Agrahdram platen I, dated 
March fi, record the formation of an agrahdra 

named Chdmardja-samudra (consisting of the villages of 
Aladur and Navilur in the Tayur-nadu of Mugur-sthaja) 
and the grant of the same — divided into 41 shares, 40 being 
distributed among Brahmans and one set apart for God 
Gunja-Nrsimha — by Chamaraja Wodeyar, for the attain- 
ment of perpetual bliss by his father, Narasaraja Wodeyar. 
A lithic record of c. 1080”° refers to a grant in perpetuity 
to .\ne-lmga in the Narasimhasvami temple at Maddur, 
by Vikrama-liaya, Dalavai of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
An inscription from the Mackenzie Collection, dated 
February ‘21, 1082,® speaks of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
having restored the channels of the Cauvery in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam and of his having got 
constructed a bridge across the river (up to the junction 
of its branches), naming the area brought into cultivation 
thereunder as Hosa-bai/alu (lit. new plain land). 
Another lithic record, dated May 22, IGSS,®** refers to 
the grant of the village of Aantapura, to the ^ivabbakta 
Basavalingadeva, by KAjaiya, an agent of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar. Yet another, dated June 20, 1683,® records 
the setting up of the image of Panchalinga to the west 
of God Vaidye^vara of Gajaranya-kshetra and the grant 
of lands at Talakad and Purigali to provide for the 

7b. Ibvl., Md. 17 (revised); Ibui See also and compare E. C., Ill (1) Md. 17 
(or](?inal impreHHion). 

79. E. C , III (1) TN. 62 ■ i. 1644, Dundubhi, PMlguna iu. 10. 

80. Ilnd , Md. 4. 

81. Ms. No. 16-16-30, p. 30 • rf 1653, Prajutpatti, PhAlguna^u 11. 

82. f?.C’ , IV (2) Yd. 16 : i. 1740, .^rimukha, VaUdkha 6a. 10 The 6aka 
date, mentioned in thia record, doea not tally with the cyclic year 
^rimukha which corresponds to 1688 *, it is apparently a scribal error for 
i. 1666. 

83. Ibul , III (p TN. 13 : i. IM6, Arimukha, ’tyiftha ha. 10, Thursday. 
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offerings of the Gbd — by Basavalidjanna, another agent 
of Cht'imaraja. Two records (lithic and copper-plate), 
dated June 28, 1084,®* speak of (^hilmaraja Wodeyar as 
having instituted an inquiry into the inaiiageruent of the 
endowments at Bravana-Belagoja and of Ins having 
caused grants to be made in the presence of God CJomma-' 
tesvara and Guru Charukirti-Pandita-Deva, l eleasing the 
temple lands (of ^iravana-BeUgola) fi-om nineteen 
mortgagees by dischaiging the long-standing mortgage 
debts and conferring on the Sthdnikas perpetual use of 
the property for carrying on the worship of the God. 
The Mdkuballi coppcr-plaie grant, dated h\;brimrv 21. 
1085,®'’’ records the gift by Chaniaraja — free of all ta.Kcs, 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse — of the village of 
MakubaUi sumamed Chdnia-sdgara (ov Chdina-samudra), 
to liamachandra-Yajva, for the merit of his ((8iania- 
r&ja’s) parents. 

The court of Chamaraja Wodeyar was noted for its 
magnificence and was fully expressive 
Court life tastes and culture of the times, 

tiou R**”**^*^** *^ *'^”*^* Chamaraja appears himself to have 

been an accomplished jierson, being 
referred to“ as an expert in the arts {chaum^ti-kald- 
pravina). He is depicted'” to have been systematically 
devoting himself to the practice of elephant- riding and 
horse-riding {dne-kuduregalanc.ri vaigdhga rtldsa), 
athletics {garudi-geytada-kaime}, marksmanship {bilganc- 
gondu guriyisuva kauJala) and music — particularly the 
lute {vme-daledu banna-vddugalam bdjipoje) ; to the 
appreciation of literature — including poetry, drama and 
rhetoric {kdvya^ndtakdlankdra-sdra-sarvasvu-ramsvd- 
dana) ; and the listening to the sacred lore (Purdiie- 
tihds&di-punya-kathd-iravandnurdga). 

84. Ibvi., II SB. 260 and 3r>2‘ i. 1656, IShdva, AshAdha «u. 13, Saturday 
86. M. A. B., 1924, pp. 22-23, No. 6* i 15B6 expired, Bhdva, Phdlguna 
iu. 15. Thia recoil aUo boars the king's signature as, ‘ iSrl-ChamarAja.* 

86. Vtde odopbon to the Chdfnarfij6kti-V%l*i$a. 

87, C. Vam„ 34. 
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His court formed also the meeting-ground for 
Brahmanical, Vlra4aiva and Jaina 
religions, between Vhose adherents 
there were frequent disputations, in 
which Chamaraja Wodeyar appears to have taken a keen 
personal interest.®® In particular, we learn,® Chennarya, 
son of Vlranfuadhya, was able to defeat Rama-DIkshita 
in the course of one such debate in the durbar of 
C’hamaraja. Another disputation {viantravdda-prasanga), 
it would seem,® was conducted by the Jams in Chama- 
raja’s court shortly after his visit to ^>ravana-Belagola 
(IbHl) and, it is added, Charukirti-Pandita-Yoglndra 
of the Sravana-Bejagola-math, himself a celebrated 
d 1 Bj)u tan t {ba n dh u ra m ant ravdda - pra s iddlia -pm run ha ) , 
was invited to participate in it If Devachandra is to be 
relied upon, it was probably on this occasion that 
ChamarAja Wodeyar had the Jam works, BharatHvara- 
Chante (of Katnakara-Varni), Hari-Vam^a, Sanat- 
ku7)idra-Shatj)adi (of Boinmarasa) and Chandraprabha- 
Charite (of Doddaiya of Pinyapatna), recited in his court, 
eulogising Jainism, it is said, as a great religion {Jaina 
matam doddadendu pra^aitisegaldaru) ^ 

88. 8eo ('hikkadfvnrftja-DJuiranlramanuhhyiidayah (r. 1700) (noticed in Ch. 
XIV), III, 16 

, , . antar-hahirmata-viV(tda-vidri?n mukhfna 

ttttvnm kimajn chfimi niichiidya . 

(referring to ChamariijH Wodeyar Vi. 

09. Se*» Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 377), quoting f?om Santa- Vlra-Dp^ika'B (c. 1660) 
^ivagana-CfUlrvtra : 

ChOmar^jfndrana aabJwyolu tarkuuva \ 
liUmorDlkihUana bhanjvtida \ 

^rimad-Virantlrddhyu tanuja yuna | 

DhAtna CkennArya, 

The poet, Santa* Vlra-Dedikn, was the grandson of Viravaradhya and 
sou of Chennarya {Ibid. STt^ 379). 

90. Munivam., II, 48. 91. Ibtd.^ II, 49-60. 

92. See Jldj Kath.^ XI. 873, 876 Devachandra also speaks of Chamarija 
Wodeyar as having got rendered from Sanskrit into Kannada, the follow- 
ing live .Tama works: Hari-Vamia, Prabhanjatta-Kathf, ^ri^nila- 
Charttc, JayakumAra-PartvardHnJ-Sfudpadi and Seunyaktva-Kaumndi- 
Shatpadt {Ibid. 876) 
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Chamaraja Wodeyar was a liber^ patron of letters. 

The Hotniahigere copjier^plate grant 
Literary activity. (1028) speaks of his treasury as having 
been intended for the relief of poets 
and scholars {kain-biidhdrtun gasga kosasya puriih)»^ 
He is said to have also afforded shelter iii his court to 
learned men from various quarters and reared uj) the tree 
of learning.*” Himself a })erson of taste, lie was, we 
note,*® a connoisseur of literary merit, skilled in the 
appreciation of poetry 

Kannada literature flourished under (’hamaraiii's 
patronage. Hamac‘handra, a protege 
iia^rSuratim ' {('Jtdmardja bhuvara-prvlsdhila- 

nd(hi) , wrote the 1 .sVn-4‘^d.s//u’® (r. 1 ()25) , 
a rendering, in colloquial Kannada, of Salihutra’s treatise 
on horses. The work begins with invocation to (lanesa, 
Krishna and Narayana. It is written in 18 chapters 
dealing with the physu^al constitution and tht^ ago of 
horses, method of worshipping them during the Maha* 
navami festival and the treatment of their diseascj.s. 
Another protege of (’hiimaraja Wodeyar, Padmaiina 
Pandita, son of Deparasa, a Jam Ayurvedic scholar 
{Ayurf^eda-budha), wrote the Hayasdra-Samuchclutya^ 
(1027), a compendium of the science of horses. It is a 

93. H. C , Mys. Diat. Suppl. VuL, Md. J56, II 1-2 

94. Chikkadevaroja^Dharanlrnmantibhyudayah, III, I.*! ‘ 

Diyhhyfi budh'lHHjiuffatilfuulfuyutya Hudyn 
Biljtl cha Hatnmdx mjdmna~mdna!nidu | 

Vidytilatii natu vitirddhtmapoUu . . . 

96 Ibid , III, 17 

^abdflrtha btulvaracluitulgunit vjrtti rtti 
Vyangyddi vaihhava hkinna rasfjn knvtp | 

Hdraam in m rlanuti 7 h t an ikah kai I n n m 
Sangrahya aamHndirarnja aa rdjuhumHah ; 
albo KmnaldchuUi-MnhiUmya (c. 1680), I, 97 Saraaaka\dmpimati 
vetiu. 

96. Mhb. Nob. B 227 and 997— J*; My». Or. Lib. , hw alnn Kar Ka. Chn., II ■ 

867-368 

97. Mb. No. K. 424— P L. ; Mya. Or. Lxb. ; lu Grantha characterB. See also 

Kar. Ka Cha., II 366-869. 
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poetical work, in 20 chapters, written in the Kannada 
kcmda metre {Karndta kanda padyagalindam) . It begins 
with invocation to Jina and treats, among others, of the 
shape and sex of horses and the treatment of their diseases. 
Ascribed to (>hamaraja Wodeyar himself, are two 
works extant, namely, BrahmMtara-Khanda^ (c. 1630) 
and Chdmardjdkti-Vildsa^ (c. 1635). The Brahvwttara- 
Khanda — also known as Maniprakdm-Vachana^^ — is a 
prose work, in colloiiuial Kannada, in 22 chapters. It 
commences with invocation to Sanibhu and deals with 
the philosophy and ritualism of Saivisrn — as expounded 
in the Skanda-Purdna — in the form of illustrative stories 
of a didactic character. The other work, Chdniardjokti- 
Vildsa — after Chamaraja Wodeyar — is a popular Hosa- 
gannada prose version, in 7 parts, of Vahnlki’siidwidiyanam, 
and begins with invocation to Vishvaksena and Gane^a. 
From a manuscript of this work, it would appear, 
Chamaraja Wodeyar got it written in his name by a scholar, 
named Virupaksha, for the enduring benefit of mankind.^^ 
Among other contemporaries of Chamaraja Wodeyar 
we find mention made of Bommanna-kavi of feravana-, 
Bejagoja, in a lithic record,*^ although no works of his 
have so far come down to us. Nanjanatha was a scholar 
of Chamaraja’s court, under whose direction Nrsimha, a 
pupil of his and son of Gajaranya-Nrsimha-rauranika, 

98 Pub. V. B. Subhaiya & Sous, Baugalore, 1897 , see also Ms. No. 29J — P. L. 
Mijh. Or. Ltb. ; aud Kar Ka Cha , II. 361 

99 Pub. Kudrappa & Sons, Baugalore, 189*1. 1995 See also Kar. Ka. Cha., 
II. d60-‘161. A Mb. of this work (No 65-— P L ; Myn Or Lib.), dealing 
with the Suudarakan^la, ib dated October 12, 1643 [Svabhdnu, Kariika 
iu. 10 — see ff. ai), from which it would seem, either the writing of the 
work was extended over a number of years after Chamaraja’s death or a 
copy of a (lortion of it waa made in 1643. 

100. Ms. No 18. 3-10— P. L. ; Mad Or. L%b. ; see also Kar. Ka. Cha., l.c. 

101. See Aar. Ka. Cha., II. 360, f.n. I 

Vdlntlki-munma-})rf'tkta Srimad-lidmdyanatiya cha | 
Kanui(u-hha»hayd t^kdm kdraywhyannrpbttamah \\ 
Ldkdndmupakilrdya VtrUptlkahfna dhimatd | 

Vulnahtl kftavdn aawyak prafifwlm Chdmabhfipatth || 
m E.C ,11 SB. 260 (1634). 
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composed the Honnalagere copper-^afe grants (January 
1623),'®® in Kannada and Sanskrit. What other ^orks 
he wrote is not know’n. 

Chamaraja Wodeyar had five queens, Muddajamma 
of Yejaudur, DevTraimua of Ihjugali, 
Domuutic life. Siddajaiiiina of Mugiir. rhanriAjaraina 
of MiVlana-koti:* and 1 loddajaniiua of 
Smdhuvalli.'®^ He is said'®^' to have had issues which, 
however, seem to have died in their infancy. At the 
instance of his principal queen, Muddajainma. Ciiainaraja 
Wodeyar, iii 1()33, is stated'**' Ici have got constructed in 
her name a bathmg-ghat in the pond at Melk<’4c. for the 
convenience of pilgrims during the Vaira-mudi and 
Brahmutsavam festivals. 

Among other members of the Ivoyal Family, Bettada* 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina-Devanija Wodeyar, 
the two surviving younger brothers of Raja Wodeyar, 
seem to have been living in peace and quiet, with then- 
sons, in Gundlu Terakaiiambi and Yoleyur, respectively, 
during the greater pait of Chamaraja’s reign, esjiecially 
after their pilgrimage to sacred places.'*’^ A lithic 
record, dated July 31, 1025,'®” refers to the erection 

103. Myn l>vtt SuppI Foi , Md 156 (M A R., lOOH.p 23, para 70, 11. 68-69 . 

Gajdrav ya-Nruim h tl kh ya~ Pa urn v ikn-nutn Ixkh U | 

Na njtnd th a - hudhachchd trd 
NrHimha-Hitl inrrtMsanam 

Naujinatha (Nanjaniithaiya), inimtionrd iii thr record, secrtiH to have 
belougcd to the Iloj'nl Fatnilj 

104 Annals, I. 60; we also Mya. Dhu Pur., 1 61 

106. Bee Itdj. Kath. <XII 469) which apeakh of Chamaraja aa having had 

80118 , one of whom was named Dr-varaja (Devardjam modaltlda 
kamtlraram pad^edu). The Annals and the Mya, Dho. Piir. are 
silent on this point. 

106 Annals, I. 60 

107. Ante Ch V; vtdr alvto Annals, I 60, 66-66 and 66. Cf S K Aiyaugar, 

Ancient India, p. iSS 

108 E C., Ill (1) Sr 117 i, 1547, Krodhana, ^rdvnna rfu. 7. Devaraja is 
referred to in this rpi^ord as the son of Chamaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
the latter being, of course, identical with B6|a-Chamarija Wodeyar 
(1672-1676). 
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of a niantapa in Arakere by [Muppina] Devaraja 
Wodeyar. 

Chainaraj Wodeyar died on May 2, 1637,^®* in his 
_ . ^ , thirty-fifth year, his queens, it is said,^^® 

Death, May 2, 1687. .... .. ^ 

committing aati. 

It is, indeed, to the credit of Chamaraja Wodeyar that 

Chimarsj. Wo^e- »ppear8 more prominently in the 
yar in history aud recotds of his own period of rule than 
tradition. predecessor, Kaja Wodeyar. 

Cut off in the middle of a most promising career, his 
influence on the generation of writers immediately 
following his death, while not considerable, was not 
altogether negligible. Although unfortunately there is 
no reference to Chftraaraja in the Kanthirava-Narasardja- 
Vijayam (1648), the memories of his court and rule are 
pi'eserved in all their freshness in the other literary 
works of the seventeenth century. In particular, to 
Tirumalarya, in the Chikkadenardya-VavisdvaU and the 
Chikkadcvardja-ViJ(iya}fi, Chamaraja appears essentially 
as an epic hero with a lecord of uninterrupted coui se of 
military ciuiipaigns to his credit. So impressed were 
Tirumalarya and his contemporaries (like Chikkupa- 
dhyflya, Chidananda, etc.) with Chamaraja’s achieve- 
ments and the dazzling splendour and culture of his 
court, that we find a strong contemporary flavour in 
their works while depicting them. Chamaraja Wodeyar’s 
rule is further echoed in some of the inscriptional records 


109. My» Dho Pi7r., I. 44 ftiid 65 ' Isvara, VaiiAkfia ha. '3 See also 

I. 62 BhiBkara (c. 1660), in bin BihAra-ganita, mentions the death of 
Chamaraja Wodeyar in il 1669 (1637) (see Kar. Ka. Cfui., II. 376). 
Cf. Myti. liflj. Cha. (29) which places Chamaraja’s death in livara, 
VwiiakJia iu. 16 (April 28, 1687) Wilks (I 66) also dates the death in 
1637 Cf. Devachandra {Baj Kath., XII. 467-470), fixing Chamaraja’s 
death in December 1638 and the period of his role between 1616-1688, 
which it is hard to accept ; nor is there any evidence for ins statement 
{Ihvd 376) that there were hostile incursions, famines and other public 
oalamities during the reign. 

110. Annals, l.c. 
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of the eighteenth century while tlft chroniclers (of the 
18th and 19th centuries) corroborate and supplement the 
earlier sources in regard to various aspects of his reign. 

A study of these materials enables us to fonn some 
estimate of Chamaraja Wodeyar as 
a® historical oharactor. Young and. 
energetic, with a fairly well developed 
constitution, Chamaraja Wodeyar thoioughly impressed 
his contemporaries as a warrior and as a ruler. Though 
he generally conducted his campaigns with the assistance 
of his Dalavai, there were also CKxasions whim he apjKiars 
to have personally led the army on the field. His 
conquests were, as a rule, guided by the policy of 
aggression — a policy which was a sheer necessity in the 
case of a kingdom like Mysore, in view of the unsettled 
political conditions of the times and the existence of 
hostile neighbours by whom Mysore was then surrounded. 
His loyalty to the Vijayanagar Empire was unshaken, 
although his local contemporaries seemed to regard the 
assumption of indejiendence by him as emiiiontly justified 
from a purely local point of view. Already, by the close 
of his reign, the kingdom of Mysore, so strenuously 
extended by him, was on the jioint of becoiniiig a 
bulwark in the south against the powers hostile to the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Slowly and steadily, the political 
centre of gravity in the Karnatak was being shifted from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam. So that Seringapatam, 
though seemingly lost to the Empire in KilO, was fast 
becoming, though indirectly, a gain to the latter in her 
crisis. The conquests and annexations of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, as Wilks observes, naturally meant distress 

111 e'. C jir(T)~TN 63 (17 IS) II. 36-37; IV (2) yd 17 (1761), II 22-2!J MoKt 
of the luscnptioTiR of the Istter part of tlie 17th century and the earlier 
part of the 18th [like E C , III (1) Sr. 14 of 16H6 and M of 1722] pay a 
ffood deal of attention to the tracing of the dchcent of Chlkkadevarilja 
Wodeyar fnmi the line of Miippiiia-Devar.lja Wo^evar Hence they are 
coiiRpiciiouR by the ahmuice of any reference to the nilerH who followed 
in the wake of Raja Wodey*r. We have noted the exceptionfl here. 

112 . 1 . 56 . 
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and loss of independence to the neighbouring Palegars, 
but at the same time they appear to have heralded a 
change for the better to the subjects who, freed from their 
vexatious regime, were brought under the more settled 
and orderly government of the Viceroy-king of Seringa- 
patam and his agents. 

The drastic punishment inflicted by Chamaraja 
Wodeyar on Bettada-Arasu, his first Dalaviii, despite the 
latter's services to the cause of the kingdom during his 
(Chamaraja’s) iiiinority, may not, perhaps, be viewed with 
favour by posterity. But it is to be remembered that 
Chamaraja Wodeyar was not oblivious of the Dal.avrn’s 
services and that in awarding the punishment he seems 
to have been guided more by the larger political interests 
of the hour than personal spite or hatred. 

The pious and tolerant ruler he was, Chamaraja 
Wodeyar adhered strictly to the standards of Kaja 
Wodeyar. The different religions (Brahmanical, Jaina 
and Virasaiva) flourished under him. As an accomplished 
scholar of his age, he liberally encouraged learning and 
the arts. Particularly Kannada literature received a 
remarkable impetus from the keen personal interest he 
seems to have evinced in its development. - Kegarded 
alike from the political and cultural points of view, 
C'hamaraja Wodeyar is entitled to a unique place m 
histoi y as a “ Maker of Mysore.” 




PLATE Xr. 
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ImMADI Ka.IA WopEYAH, 1 () 87- 1 

Birth, acceHsion and identity— Siefif" of ArkjiiL'ud, c 1(538 - 
Immadi Raja Wode>ar’s Rule— Roligion aim (iornostic life — 
Deatli, October 8, 1(538 Politicnl pD^ition ot Mvsoro, 
1638. 


O N MAY 14, 1(587, the thirteenth day alter tlie death 
of C’hainaraja \Vode\ai. liuiiiadi-Kaja W'odevaj- 
(Raja Wude>u.r 11), the y(ian^n*st and 
last s(jii of Uitja Wodi'vai, sneceediMj lo 
the throne i)f Mysore^ Hi' was horn 
on May ‘2(5, 1(512, and w'as in his twenty-fiftli \ear at Uie 
time of his accession.''* He is referred to m literar\ 


Ti 1 r t h , tiooi'smoi 
aud idi'iititv 


1 Sff >///« I)fiu (I 41,11 rtB}, rvlvinun in Hifira, VaiAnkhn h<i !I0 aw 

lilt* datt of liinnaili'lt.oa Wodoya* '• arroHSioii ('f Af//v liOj Cha (*22), 
placing' tlic acooshioti on tin* very tliiN of Cli.Iiiiaraja’s ilfiith , Hti j Ku(h 
(\IT 470), fixing it 111 Dt'Conibrr 10.1.1, Arntnh il r»‘2r».‘l), at’t*<»rdiiig to 
\vhi<'h liiiniadi-Iluja \Vodi>\iir had beou installed on tin* tin one*, by 
(aiilinarajH WcMlt*\ar, on lAmni, VaiAilhha An IT) (April 2H, lb,J7, i *• tbroo 
days befon- I’bariisraja’h doatlii WilKsd oO) rni*ri*lj drli b tin* acroHRion 
of “ Imniadoe Tlaj " in 10.17 Tin* autbontv of tin* i*arlii*Ht Ms (» t , Mtftt 
J)lio Pftr ) iH lobe jirotcned ben* as the more spt*rilu* in regard to tin* 
date of acceRsioii, ultbougb it KeeiriK not inifKiHSibb that Immadi-lfujii 
W'odeyarhad be(*n formally d<*Kir«*d, a few days before Cliuinanlja's death, 
to hucceed the latter 

2 Il/ul , I 3S, 44 (compare) Parldhtlvi, in 7, Tueaday See rIho 

C Vnm. (31-32), according to which Inimadi-Raja Wodeyar, the fourth 
and last son {kirn/nnugar) o( lluja Worjeyar, was in his boyhood at the 
time of the latti'r’s deatli (l(il7( Tin Mi/h J)hti Vam (IT ‘2H) merely 
refers to Immadi-Ruja Wodejar as the non of Raja Wwjeyar and uncle of 
('hiiinaraja Wodeyar ; the Afi/x. Jhlj. Cha (22) nientiuDM him an the aoii 
of Raja Wodeyar by hisjouiigeHt wife ; and the JMy, Hath (Xll 470), as 
the son of Raja Wodeyar Cf Wilka (I 66), referring to Immadi 
Raja Wodeyar as the posthurnouH aou of Raja Woijeyar," who 
' ascended the Musnud in hiB 20tb year on the death of his nephew 
Cham Raj.” The Anvaln (I 49 50, 68) also speakH of Iriimadi-Raja 
Wodeyar as the posthumous son of Raja Wodeyar, fixing his birth on 
December 7, 1617 (Paingata, MargoHra ha. 6), i.e., about six months 
after Raja Wo^eyar’s death. In the absence of positive evidence to the 
contrary, the autbonty of the earliest available sources (i e. Myn. Dho, 
P»5r. and C Vam.) is preferred here. 
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works and inscriptions (17th-18th centuries) as ‘Iinmadi- 
Kajarasa,’ ‘ Iiniriadi-llAjodeyar,’ ‘ Iminadi-Raja’ and 
‘ Tiiimadi-Rajarat.’^ 

Dajavai Vikrama-Kaya continued m office under 
Immadi-Baja Wodeyar. Perhaps the 
r. S' only political event of importance during 

the reign was the siege of Arkalgud in 
or about 1638. The siege, it is said, was successfully 
conducted by Vikrama-Baya who exacted tribute from 
Krishnappa Niiyaka, the chief of the place, and returned 
to Seringapatam with the spoils of war.^ 

Immadi-liaja Wodeyar appears to liave been a promis- 
ing ruler. His prowess is echoed in 
WodoyaA^i'iui^ ^ * literary works and inscriptions.''* The 
short period of his rule was remarkable 
for its popularity and vigour, and for the continued 
maintenance of the traditions of his ])iedecessorB/’ As 
a centre of culture, his court was reputed for its magni- 
ficence ’ 

Imraadi-Uaja Wod(‘,yar, as we find him depicted, 
was an ardent devotee of Vishnu, ever 
donicrti!!!.?.'.' '« listening to and enjoying 

the devotional literature of the 
Vaishnava faith. He had two queens, Venkatajamma of 
Heggaddevankote (Kute) and Nanjamma of Maddur, by 
whom he is said to have had no issue.® 

H. Si'(' C Vam., Si, SC, C T'l , II, 86-S6, reforniif' to Irama^i-Raja as 
* Irmadi-Raja ’ ; Kamaln Muhut., I, 9H, Mumvain , II, 68 Bdjo^yara 
kvriyanagarddimmadvlitijodniar , K.C , III (1} TN 63(1749),! .S8 ; 
IV (2) Yd. 17 vl76l), 1. 24. etc See also Tables II and HI 
4. Annala, 1. 63; Bdj. Kath., Xll 470, Mya liQj. CJm., 22, cf. Mya. Dho. 

Vam , ff 28 

6. Vuie f D. 3 aujyra 

6. C. Vam., 36; also Mya. Dho. Vam., ff. 26; Mya. Btlj Cha., 22-28; Annals, 

1. 68-64. 

7. Mya. Bttj. Cha and Annals, 1 c 

8. O. Vam., l.c. . Parnmapurushatia charaj^ravinda-dvandvet-aandarJana- 

iravana-kirtanddi-Wvaktirasa-paripdka-bhidamam nichchanigegeydu. 

9. Annals, I. 63 ; see also Mys. Dho. P^r., I, 62. 
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Immadi-Kaja Wodeyar died rm October 8 ,. 1088,^*^ in 
his twenty -seventh year, after a reign 
of nearly an year and a half, his queens, 
it is said,*’ observing sati. His death 
is said*** to have been brought about by a poisonous 
mixture (imha-chuma) administered to Imn — during his 
indisposition — by the court jihysieian, under the influence 
of Dalavai Vikraina-ltaya There seems little doubt that 
the Dalavai was led into the perpetration of this 
treacherous deed, perhaps by motives of usurpation or 
assertion of independence against bis young, and 
probably too tmergetic, niastei.*^ 

Though Inimadi-Uaja Wodeyar was thus victinused 
by the Dajavftj's in trig u(' in the verv 
.,f P*’‘***e of his life, It is to Ills credit that 

he was able to leave behind him a 
jiowerful and compact kingdom- -ii rich ])olitic:il heritage 
to the next generation of rulei's of Mysore. 


10. Mijh. D7u>. Pur,, 1 44, R6 Bahudfuimja, Advtjn liit 11. Sue alHO Myii 
Dho Vavi., £F. 29, cf Mys. Haj Oha.,Qii Bahndhtinya, Aivija ilu 16 
(October 12, 1688) ; Annala, I. 64 : Ibul , JM; Knth. (XII. 470), placing 
the death in May 1636 ' 

11. Annala, 1 c 

12. Annala, I. 68; Baj. Kath., l.c. ; Mya. Dho Pfir , 1 46-47; aee alHO 
Wtlka, 1. 66. The Mya. Dho Vam, (tt 28) merely refers to Imma^i- 
Baja Wo^eyar's death as due to Da)avai Vikrania-Raya's treachery 
{Dafavdyi Vikrama-Btiyana ku^U^pdyadinda). 

18. See also and compare WUka, I. 67. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Kanthtrava-Narasabaja Wodeyab I , 1638 - 1659 . 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession — Political 
situation — General course of affairs — Political Development: 

Phase : 1639-1641 — Kelations between Mysore and 
Bijapur, 1639 ; the siege of Beringapatam, January 1639; 
general causes — The demand for tribute and after — 
Composition of the Bijapur and Mysore armies — Position 
of the besieging army — The siege, January 18-20, 1639 — 
The truce, .January 21, 1639 — Kanadulla Khan’s return, 
February 1639 — Importance of the event— Retrospect of 
affairs, 1640 — Acquistion of Rarnagiri-durga, etc., c. July- 
August 1640 — Renewed attemptsof Bijapur on Seringapatam, 
December 1640-March 1641 — Second Phase' 1641-1647 — 
Mys-ore and the soutii the siege of Maratahalli, March 
1641 — The retaliation, 1642 — Acquisition of Samballi, etc., 
1641-1642 — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 1643 — 
Relations with local pow’ers general political position, 
down to 1644 — Annexation of JIampapura, April 1644 — 
Siege of Palupaie, January 1646 — Siege of Piriyapatna, c. 
.lanuary -October 1645 — .Annexation of Piriyapatna, etc , 

1645- 1646 - -Renewed relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 

1646 — Action at Turuvekere c December 1646-January 

1647 ; death of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya, January 1647 — 
Acquisition of Basavapatna, May 1647 — Ikkeri and Mysore • 
Sivappa Nayaka I’s embassy to Mysore, September 1647 — 
Third Phase : 1647-1650 — General course of political 

affairs, a retrospect — Relations with Vijayanagar, down to 
1650 — Acquisition of Hebbur, April 1650 — Fourth Phase : 
1660-1654 —Further relations with Vijayanagar ; Emperor 
Sri-Banga in Mysore, c. 1650-1653 — Kantbirava’s local 
position, minor acquisitions, etc., 1650-1652 — Further 
relations between Mysore and Bijapur, 1652-1653 — Bijapur 
and Madura vs. Mysore, 1654 — Fifth Phase : 1654-1659 — 
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General course of' afifairs — Relationst with Madura, 1656- 
1659: Mysorean invasion of Madura, c. 1655-1667 — 
Counter-invasion by Madura, c. 1657-1669 —Criticism of 
Proenza — Relations with Ikkeri, 1657- 1659 - Political 
position of Mysore, 1659. 

O N THE death of Iiuma^i-liaja Wo^eyai without issuo, 
direct descent in the line of Kaja Wodeyar came to 
an end. Reference has been made, in 
Lineal descent. the preceding chapters, to Bemda- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar and Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, two of the surviving sons of Boln- 
Chamaraja Wodeyar (1572-1576). Betta<la-Chaniaraja 
Wodeyar "was, as we liave seen,* a younger brother of 
Raja Wodeyar; and Muppina-DevarBia Wodeyar was a 
half-brother {hhinriudara sahodara) of his. Bel<tada- 
Chamaraja is said to have had two sons, Timinaraja 
Wodeyar, by Liiigajamma of Bagali, and Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, by Gurnvajamnm (Gnruvaniba) of 
Hura“ ; Muppina-Devaraja had five, Yeleyur l^eparAja 
Wodeyar, by his first wife Devajaiiirna, and Doddadeva- 
raja Wodeyar, Chikkadevarsja-Wodeyar, Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar and Maridevaraja Wodeyar, by the second, 
Kernpaiiima (Kemparaamba) Hettada-Chainaraja and 
Muppina-Devaraja being in their old age, as already 
indicated,^ it was but in the natural order of things that 
the heirs of the former should first succeed to the 
throne of Mysore. Timinaraja Wodeyar, the first 
son of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, had, however, it 
would seem, predeceased his father, so that the 
next immediate claimant in the line of Bettiada- 
Chamaraja was his second son, Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar. 


1. Chs. IV and V ; Vide also Tables II-IV. 

a. Atmala, 1. 17-18. 

8. Vide Appendix IV— (1) and Tables II-IV (compare). 
4, Ante, Chs. V and VI, 


8 
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Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was bom on May 2, 
i615, on the Nrsimha-Jayanti day, 
i^fBirth and early constellatioii Svdti.^ In his 

boyhood he was, we learn,® brought up 
along with Nanjarajaiya (Nanjendra) and Lingarajaiya 
(Lingendra), sons of his maternal uncle, Kemparajaiya 
(Kernpa-Bhupa) of Hura, and was trained with them in 
horse-riding, elephant-riding, archery (turagaderdta, 
gajdrohana and the use of various 

kinds of weapons, such as the spear, lance, dagger, club, 
sword and discus (sdnga hhalleya hdku hmgade kathdri 
. . . chakrdyudha). Kanthirava is said to have 

passed his youth in Guncllu-Tcrakanambi with his father, 
Betoda-Chamaraja Wodeyar.'^ During this period, he is 
reputed to have had a thrilling adventure. A pious 
Brjlhinan, while on his return journey from a pilgrimage 
to Rainesvarani, it is said,® casually mentioned to him 
that there was a champion at the court of the chief of 
Trichinopoly, wlio, over-confident of his strength, 
had proclaimed a general challenge against all his 
antagonists Kanthirava, with all the ardour of a young 
man, at once secretly proceeded thither, accompanied by 
the Brahman. Disguised as a professional wrestler, he 
effected his entrance into the fort of Trichinopoly, whose 
chief welcomed him to an open combat with his 
champion. In the feat which followed, Kanthirava so 
adroitly conducted his movements that he was soon, 
without the knowledge of his spectators, able to out- 
manoeuvre his opponent and pierce his neck through with 

5. My». Dho. PSr., 1.45: Baksh-ema, Vaitakha iu. 14; Annahi,!. 66, 90; 

E. C„ III (1) Nj. 196 (1639) 1. 41. Mahajayantyumi Sr. 103 (1647), 
11. '16-37 Nrnmhah-punarapt-divaaf ; V (2) Ag. 64 (1647), p. 768 (Text) : 
Masf Mddhavandinaki iubhatarf Svfltydm aiU paka}taki\ K. N. F., 
(1648), IV, 62, 65-67. The inscriptional and literary I'eferenoea point to 
the strong influence of Vaiahpava tradition on the Mysore Royal Family 
during the seventeenth century. 

6. K. N. V., IV, 76-79, 84-86. 7. See Annals, I, 66. 

8« Ibyi.j 1. 66-67 ; see also and compare W%lka^ 1. 67-68* 
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his broad-sword (named Vijaya^Naraf^mha) whiehhe had 
secreted m his waist. Meantime the entire court was 
watching with bated breath the issue of the contest, but 
were taken aback when they saw the head of the local 
champion roll down on its being merely touched by 
Eanthlrava at the point of hi^; staff. I'he chief of 
Trichinopoly was about to reward the victor of the day 
but KanthTrava, disdaining all honours, quietly left the 
place for Terakanambi the verv night, leaving a 

placard on the fort- wall to the effect that the feat of 
arms had l>een performed by soiiu‘, one from Mvsorc. 
On his return journey, KanthTrava in said to liavc come 
across a pillar of slate-stone and so dextiMoiiKl v cm t, 
asunder that the sharimess of the blade of his broad- 
sword was by no means lost in the attempt.” These 
exploits, apart from then traditional glamour, aie quite 
in keeping with the early training of KanthTrava, and 
serve to give us some insight into hip character and 
attainments on the evf‘ of his accession. 

KanthTrava-Nanisaraja Wodeynr ascended the throne 
of Mysore on November 22, 1088, in 
AoccBsion. his twenty-fourth vear, a month and a 

half after the death of Inimadi-Kaja 
Wodeyar.*” During the intervening period Dajavai 
Vikrama-Raya is said to have actually usurped the Ktate.*^ 
There is a tradition that KanthTrava assumed the reins of 
office after the assassination of Dajavai Vikrania-Raya.^® 

9 " Ibid., l 67 ; Mys. Dho. Vam., fT. 29. 

10. Myn. Dhv. Pfir., 1. 61 Bahudfuimja, Koriika ha. 12, Tliursdav (Novern- 
b<‘r 22, 16S8) : see also Appendix IV — (2) Cf liOi Kuth (XII 470), lixin^ 
Kap^hlrava’s accession in May 1635!, Annaln^ I. 66 Bahudfianya, 
fdr/I&a 4tf. 2 (October 28, 1636). The Annnh (l.c.) speaks aliw) of the 
adoption of Ka^^hlrava by Timmajamma, the junior dowager qneen of 
Raja Wo^eyar, and bis installation at Senngapatain, on one and the 
same day. . Gf. also S. K Aiyangar, Ancient India (p. 289), adopting this 
view. The authority of the earlier Ms. is, as usual, preferred here. 

11. Ibid., 1. 46-61 ; see also Appendix /bid, for details. 

12. Ibid\ see also tlyi. Dho. Vam., fl. 30; BdJ, Kath., l.c. The Myi. Bdj. 
(76a. is conspicuous by the absence of any reference to this tradition. 
Wilks closely follows the Myt. Dho. Pilr. and he is accepted in the main 
by S. K. Aiyangar (see Appendix Ibid), 


8 * 
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According to another tradition, KanthTrava, shortly after 
his accession, deprived Dalavai Vikrama-Baya of his 
office (for having brought about the death by poison, of 
Imrnadi-Iiaja Wodeyar) and inflicted capital punishment 
on him and his accomplices.^® Neither of these traditions 
has, however, so far been corroborated. On the other 
hand, from a lithic record on a pedestal in front of the 
monolithic bull {Dodda-Basarm) in the Nanjunde^vara 
temple at Nanjangiid, we find that on January 11, 1644, 
Dalavai Vikrama-Haya, a son of Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar of Mysore, set up the pedestal thereto as a 
devotional offering.^^ It seems obvious from this record, 
that Dalavai Vikrama-Eaya was actually alive as late as 
1644. If, according to the traditionary accounts, he was 
slain or capital punishment had been inflicted on him in 
1688, it becomes inconceivable how he could live on till 
1644 to perform the service in the temple at Nanjangiid 
according to the indubitable evidence of the lithic 
inscription. It appears, therefore, probable that V ikrama- 
Itaya was dismissed from service on the accession of 
18. Annala, I. 67-CS. 

14. E.C., III (1) Nj. 9: Text in tlie original, p. 316: 

1 . ^ubhamtMtu nvofiti iri-vifayahhyu 

2 . daya-^dlivilhana-iaKa-varufa 1665 aan 

3. da vartamdnavdda Svabhdnu aam 

4. vataarada Muqa~Huda 12 Ouruvdradalu Biai 

6. aura-Chtlm-arajo-Wodeyaravara kumdra Da 

G. lavayimVikrania-Rtlyana sfve || 

1665 , St'abhdnu, Mdqha iu. 12 correspotods to January 11, 1644. Perhaps 
by a Hlip, Rice, in transliterating and translating this inscription, 
refers to Da}avai Vikrama-Rayaas the son of ‘ Maiaur-Rtja'Va^eyar ’ 
\Ib*d., p JB4 (traniliteration) ; p. 96 (tranalation)] , and this 
fleomH tacitly accepted by 8. K. Aiyangar in Aneieni India^ p. 288, 
f.n. 1. From the original text of the inaoription, however, it is clear 
that I'tajavui Vikrama-Riya was the son of Chfimaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore, identical with Beltada-Chfimaruja Wodeyar, younger 
brother of Rfija Wodeyar. This would corroborate the Annala that 
Vikrama-RSya was a natural son {gandharva-putra) of Bemda- 
Chiimarija Wodeyar (aee Appendix III). The Annala (I. 61) alao 
apeaks of the setting up of the bull with an inscription on itp pedestal 
by Vikrama-Riya, in Juiuary 1686, during the reign of Chimaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1687). But from the nbove document we note that 
the pedestal waa actually put up by him in Januaiy 1644. 
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KanthTrava in November 1638 aiind ifllowed to Reside in 
some part of Mysore during the rest of his life, although 
it is not impossible that be continued to call himself by 
his former designation of Dajavii. In succession to 
Vikrama-B&ya, Timmarajaiya was appointed Dajavai on 
November 20, 1688,^* and Kanthirava began his rule in 
Seringapatam, the earliest record referring to him as king 
being the Gajjigayiahalli copper-plate grant (April J 031)).^® 
Kanthlrava'Narasar&ja Wodeyar was a cuntemfiorary 
of Venkata II (1688 ‘M642) and Rri- 
Poiitioai aituatioii, Ranga VI (l()42-16(>4y-108 1) of NTijaya- 
nagar, Muhammad Adil Shah of Hijapur 
(1()27-1056). Virabhadra Nayaka (1()29-1()45) and Sivappa 
Nayaka I (1045-1060) of Ikkeri, Imniadi-Keinpc-Oauda 
of Magadi (1569-1055) and Tiriimala Nftyaka ol Madura 
(c. 1028-1659), among others. It was a critical period 
in the history of India m general and of Karn&taka 
in particular, when Kanlhlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore. The Mughal Empire, 
gradually encroaching upon the south ever since the reign 
of Akbaf, had already secured a foothold in that region 
by the consolidation of the conquered provinces into a 
viceroyalty under the designation of “ Deccan. ’ Bijapur 
and Golkonda, the two Shahi kingdoms of the south, 

16. AnnaU, 1. 6B; t£y\i. Dho ror., 1. 66. The former meutious the uatiie of 
the Dajavai aH Timmappa Na>aka whili^ the latter at) TirnmapxjurajHiya, 
The Mya, Dha Vum. SB), however, refers to the name an Tiirima- 

rajaiya, which readitiK preferably followed here. Cf. K. N. V., IV, 

100-106. In the poetical lantni^ge of thii) contemporary work fiaiH), 
Nahjarajaiya of Hura is made to appear as having been apimmted 
Dajav&i by Kaothlrava soon after his (Kapthlrava's) inKtallatioii. The 
poem itself being, as we shall see, written at the instance of Dajavai 
Nanjarijaiya (16^1647), the poet, 06vmda*Vaidva, is to he understood 
to convey here Naujarajaiya's successiou to office in 1640 and not the 
appointment of the first Dajavii of Ka^thlrava. The poet also describes 
and eulogises Kanjarajaiya’s exploits early in the reign of Kapthlrava, 
i.e., 1699-1640, when he was not actually the Dajavai. Obviously, while 
Timmarijaiya was the first Dajavii of Kavthlrava in succession to 
Vikrama-Biya, Nanjara]siya of Hura also seems to have played an 
active part in the events of the period, as the king’s relation and right- 
hand man, tiU his own appointment as Dajavii in 1640, 

16. B.a^ lU <1) Nj. 196. 
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remained, however, unconquered. Between the Mughal 
Empire and these powers the Deccan formed, as it were, 
a debatable ground. In May- June 1636, Shah Jahan 
had concluded a partition treaty with Adil Shah and 
Qutb Shah, defining the boundaries of the respective 
powers. As a result of this, the advance of the Shahi 
kingdoms further northwards was arrested, leaving them, 
however, unrestricted scope for expansion in the south 
and the east for a period extending nearly to two decades 
(1637-1650). Almost simultaneously, the European 
nations in India were progressing slowly but steadily in 
their commercial enterprise while the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar, under Venkata II, was already in the throes of 
dissolution due to the slackening of central control and 
the domestic and other difficulties of the ruling dynasty. 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura was asserting his independ- 
ence ; Vlrabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri was encroaching on 
the territories of the neighbouring Pajegars of Sode, 
Biligi and Tarikere ; and Immadi-Kempe-Gauda of 
Magadi, steadfast as ever in his loyalty to the Empire, 
was administering his principality, keeping at’ bay the 
insurgent chiefs in his neighbourhood. The situation 
was eminently suited for the ambitious schemes of 
Bij&pur and Golkonda, the central and southern Karnatak 
being the most promising field to the former and the 
eastern and south-eastern portions to the latter.^^ 

Between December 1637-January 1638, encouraged 
by the petty differences between Vira- 
" bhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri and Puvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka (Eenge Nayak) of 
Basavapatna and incited by the latter’s intrigues, the 
BijSpur army, under Ba^adulla Khim (Bustam-i-Zaman), 
laid siege to and destroyed Ikkeri. Vlrabhadra Nayaka 
Bought refuge in Kaule-durga (Bhuvanagiri-durga) and 

17. My». Qaz., 11. iii. 2869-2370; .1. Sarkar’H article, Shuhji HhOnsle in 
Mysorct m the If .A., July 1929, pp. 7-12; Ee. N, V., VI. 96, 96, etc. 
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ultimately concluded a truce witl# RanadulUl Khan. 
Having Hanumappa Nayaka in the forefront, and 
reinforced by the levies of local chieftains in the country, 
Banadulla Khan next proceeded with Ins aniiy on a 
regular and well-organised ciunpaign in the Karna^ak. 
Sira was taken by Afzal Klian and its chief, Kastiiri-Ranga, 
put to death during an interview. Turuvekere and 
Tumkur were ravnged, the chief ol the latter place taking 
to flight panic-stricken. The advaruniig army next 
entered the Morasa-iiadu, eiioiuuping near ^ivoganga. 
The fort of Bangalore wjis taken from Iniina(li-Keui|K‘- 
Gauda who retreated to Magadi leaving his son a hostage 
in the hands of Banadulla Khan. Placing ShAliji — father 
of Sivaji — a second in command, in charge of Hangalore, 
Banadulla Khan proceeded further south. Ixeinforced b> 
the levies of the Morasa chieftains, he next took Uamagiin- 
durga where he held a review of his forces. About the 
end of 1638, he advanced tow^ards (’hannapatna with 
eventual designs on Seringa patam.^^ 

The first event of importance early in tlic reign 
of Kaiithhava-NarasarAja Wodeyar, 
hardly tw'o months after his accession, 
was an invasion of Mysi're and the 
siege ol Seringapatam by the Bijnpur 
forces under Banadulla Khan. About 
the middle of January 1631), Banadulla 
Khan encamped near Seringapatam 
Although exaction of tribute from 
Mysore or annexation of Seringapatam 
to Bijapur was, according to the general programme, the 

18. For the general references on this section, see K. N. V., XI, 1-80; 
C. Vam., 36; C. V%., II, 90-100; Ke. N. V., VI 96-98 ; Mya. DJm. Vam„ 
ff. 33-36 ; Annah, I. 72; cf lid; Kath., XII. 470. See also and compare 
Muham?nad-Namdh used by Barkar in Ibid., p. 9. 

19. The lfy«. Dho. Pur. (I. 6®) places the event in •Tanuary-February 1689 : 
Bahudhdnya, Puahya Mdgha ba. The Afy*. Dho. Vam., (£f, 85^) seems 
specifically to date the siege itself between Bahudhdnya, Puahya ba. 8 
(Friday) and Puahya ba 11 (Monday). The ttth}a actually correspond to 

, January 16-19, 1639 (Wednesday to Saturday), (ind. Eph., VI. 80.) The 


Political llevrloii 
meut : 

First Phase 1639- 
1641. 

Keliitioiis betM'eeii 
Mysore and Bijapur, 
1639 the siege of 
Seriugapstam, Janu- 
ary 1639 ; general 
causes. 
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objective of the Ehnn’s advance thither,^ the attention 
of Bijapur towards Mysore had been, in the main, directed 
by the intrigues of Channaiya of Nagamangala, a turbulent 
feudatory, who had, it is said, taken up service under 
Muhammad Adil Shah as a Mansabdar of 200 horse and 
accompanied Ranadulla Khun to the south.^ 

Before commencing operations, however, Eapadulla 
Khan sent word to Kanthlrava-Narasa- 
tritote M Wo^eyaj, demanding payment of 

tribute to Bijapur.®® Kanthlrava stoutly 
refused to accede to the demand, sent back the Khan’s 
messengers and hastened the preparations for the defence 
of the capital. On this, Ranadulla Khan resolved upon the 
siege of Seringapatam .®® In vain did Kenge-Hanumappa 
Nnyaka remonstrate with him to give up his project and 
make peace.®* Heedless of the advice, Ranadulla Khan 
persisted, and directed the commencement of the assault,®^ 
while Kanthlrava ordered a general mobilisation of his 
forces and endeavoured to obstruct the passage of the 
enemy.* 

The investing army consisted of a miscellaneous rabble 
Co.npo..t.on of the ranging from 40 to 50 thousand horse, 
BijSpur Slid Mysore 3 to 4 lakhs foot and between -600 to 
“*^™‘**‘ 1,000 elephants.®"^ It was made up of 


week-days mentioned, however, correspond to January 18-21, 1689 (I6id), 
which 18 preferred here as the more probable date. As is Well known, 
local chronicles and memoirs hardly err in regard to week-days, though 
they are Bometimes not exact in respect of iithis. The A7inala (I. 73-76) 
follows the Mya. Dho. Vam. The Muhammad-Naindh places the event, 
roughly, in 1639 [vide Appendix IV— (8)] . Wilka (I 69) merely dates it 
in the Krst year of Kapthlrava’s accession. Although the siege itself took 
place between the 16th and 2l8t of January 1689, it was, as we shall see, 
preceded by certain preliminaries, for which an interval of 8>4 days has 
to be allowed and the arrival itself of Rapadolla Khan at Seringapatam 
fixed about the middle of January. 

20. 8ee K. N. K, XI, 67-70 ; XU. 92-98. 

21. Annals, 1. 78 ; alw Mya. Dho. Vam., ff. 86. 

22. K. N. V., XII, 89-99; see also XI, 111-190, referring to the preliminary 
arrangements for the defence of Seringapatam. 

28. Ibid, Xm, 12- U. 24. Ibid, 44; O. Vam., 36; C. Vi., II. 101. 

2S. Ibtd, 46-47 ; C. Vam., Lc. ; C. Vi., II, 301-102. 26. Ibid, 48-60. 

27. See K. N. V., XI. 11. 107; XII. 12, 69; XVI, 6; C. Fam.. l.c. ; O. Vi., 11, 
8S (compare) ; aee and compare Afinals, I. 78 ; My». Dho. Vam., ff. 80. 
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two divisions : the original Bijapnr altuy, under the direct 
command of Ranadulla Khiln himself, and the levies of 
Kamatak chieftains led by Kenge-Hanumappa Nayaka 
(of Basavapatna).^ The Mysore army was mostly com- 
posed of the levies of the tributary chiefs of Hura, 
Channapatna, Maddur, SatyagaU, He;’ga^devankdte, 
Channarayapatna, Kikkeri, Bukankere, Pinyapaf^^a. Tala- 
kad> Malavalli and NAgamangala, l>esidestht% forces raised 
by the officers in charge of Seringapatarn and Mysore.*' 
The major portion of the Karnatak forces halted on the 
southern bank of the Cauverv. with 
Hie^ug^anny.***^ Hauiimappa Nayaka at their head ; the 
Morasas and the chief of B61ur, in 
particular, took up a convenient position on the northern 

98. Ibid., Cfas. XI aad \11 Among the generals, aaid to have coiiimanded 
the different diviaioiiH of the mam armv under the MuKhm geni'raliaNiiiio, 
were, Parat Khan, Kairiti Khan, llalavant Khau, MuHtafa Khan, 
AbdoJlft (Afzal) Khan, Akalati Khan, Ainbar Khan, Siddirahirna, V(5d6ji, 
Kaghava-Pao^ita, Aiikuto Khan, Siddi-Malhck Khun of Sholapur, Adam 
Khan, Jilahar Khan, Muhammad Khan and Futtoh Khan [Xl, BS>97 ; 
XII, 43-66 (compare)J Among the Kamatak chiefs— under Hanumappa 
Na 3 'aka — who are asid to liave contnbutitd their quota, were thoBv of 
Harapanahalli, Soi^i^ur, Um^igote, Bayadurga, Hatti (under Yellappa 
Nayaka), Kundurupe, Dod^cn, Hiriyur (under Baira Nayaka), Tunivo- 
kere, Helur, Palupare, Narasimhapura (Ho|e>NaraHipur», Chikha))apur, 
Bijjavara, Knlaia, Ho)avanaha))i, liavalur, Hoeiir, HoHakot^N Surabale, 
Kaggoudi (Kangondi), Masti. Devanahalh and Sidlaghatte (XI, 6H-66, 
99-106 ; XII, 67-^) — these levies alone, it is said, computed at a lakh (XII, 
18). There were alao, we are told, Mullukas, (tujaratis, Kanaujia, 
KhoraHsanis, Pathans, etc., (.\1, 97-98; XII, 66)- the entire army of 
Bijapur, with its equipment of civil and militar) stores and all the 
paraphernalia, presenting the spectacle of a moving ramp as it were 
The contemporary poet, Govinda-Vaidya, in dealing with the siege of 
Seringapatarn and other events, writes partly from direct knowledge and 
partly from the information he had gathered from those who took part in 
those events. As a poet, however, bo delmeates the heroic and other 
sentiments and his accounts are not altogether free from exaggeration, 
The K. N. V. (1648) is made use of in this section, subject to these liniita- 
tions. For a detailed account and estimate of the work, see under 
Literary aetimty in Ch. IX. 

99. /6id, XII, 77-88 ; XIII, 66-61 . In one place (XI, 82) the chief of Tnruvekere 

(Tumgere) is also mentioned as having taken up the side of Ka^thlrava, 
but in another place (XI, 102) the poet speaks of the camp of Tnruvekere 
in the army of Ranadulla Khan This seems obviously a contradiction . 

It appears probable that Turuvekere was represented in the Kh&h's army, 
having joined him during the latter’s march towards Bangalore (XI, 16). 
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bank of the river ; while the main army of Banadulla 
Khan encamped in the other directions.^ 

On January 18, 1639, Banadulla Khan laid siege to 
Seringapatam.^ The siege lasted only 
three days,®* during which period 
Banadulla Khan pushed on the blockade 
with vigour, although his deputies (Khans and Viziers) 
had, in the very beginning, complained to him of the 
reverses they had sustained.^ At the same time, 
Kantiurava, personally leading his troops, directed the 
defence operations and the commencement of hostilities. 
A section of his (Kanthlrava’s) army delivered a surprise 
night-attack on the Bijapuris encamped at Arakere ; 
another fell upon those who had halted at Hosaholalu ; 
a third obstructed the passage of the enemy near Melkote 
(Yadaviidri) ; and a fourth one surprised the vast array 
of the investing forces in the neighbourhood of the 
Chamundi Hills, Mysore — putting them to rout amidst 
great slaughter and cutting off the noses of several of 
their opponents. Despite the calamity which had thus 
attended his army, and the steady opposition his men 
met with from the besieged, Banadulla Khan persisted 
in his resolve to take the fort. By successive attacks he 
had effected a breach and almost scaled the walls, when 
Kanthlrava brought together all the scattered elements 
of his army and offered stout resistance. A severe 

so. Ibtd. Xll, 9-14. Sl. Mytt. Dfw. Fam./ff. 86>96; see dIho f n. 19 imp ra. 
82. Jbtd ; 8«e also infra. 

88, K. N. V., XIU, 18-80; XIV aud XV, XVI, 11-20; also E.C., III (1) Nj. 
198 (April 1639), 11. 41-43 ; Sr. 108 (1647), 11. 38-39 ; 48-49— eohoing 
Kai^^Irava’s victory over the MuhammadacB of Bij&pur; O. Vam., 
86-d6; C. F«., II, 102-127— depicting the aiege of Beringapatam by 
Bai^adalla Khan and his repulse and retreat ; Myt,. Bdj. Cka., 23 ; Mya. 
Dho. Fam., £F. 36; Annala^ I. 72-76, epeaking of the siege of Seringa- 
ftam asid Omb «ad i«|Hilae, of Hopadulla Khan. The 

Riij. Kath. (XII. 470-472), in detailing the siege and 
conquests, etc., closely follows the <7. Vam. Wilks (I. 69) refers to the 
siege of Seringapatam by "Bend Dhoola Khan" (Bai^adulla Khan) 
and his repulse " with great slaughter," etc. Cf. also S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, pp. 99SI-99B. 
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struggle followed, in which the b^sklfeers were thoroughly 
beaten and repulsed with considerable loss (in killed 
and wounded) in their ranks. Rajgiadulla Khftn was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat from Seringapatam and 
Kanthlrava’s troops returned to the capital with 
immense spoils. 

On the fourth day (Januarj 21), liaiiaduU& KhSn 
found it expedient to sue for peace.®* 
21, 1639™*^’ J»*niarry already received an express 

message from Bij&pur urging his 
return, and any attempt at prolonging the siege of 
Seringapatam seemed futile. Following the advice of 
Kenge-Hanuniappa Nayaka, he arranged for a truce with 
Kanthirava through two of the latter’s agents (named 
Kaveri-Hebbaruva and Minchu-Hebbiiruva), stipulating 
that the territory to the south of the Cuuvery was to 
remain in the undisturbed possession of the king of 
Mysore while the right to the revenues of the territory 
north of the river was to belong exclusively to the Add 
Shah of BijSpur, the same being made available to the 
latter after deducting the necessary expenses incidental 
to its management. The truce was agreed to b5'‘ 
Kanthirava in view of its ensuring him the territorial 
integrity of Mysore and of its relieving him from the 
necessity of withstanding another possible siege and 
keeping his army engaged in the open field. 

Accordingly, about the middle of February, Banadullft 

HauaduU* Khau’b Seringapatam 

return, February and retraced his steps to Bijapur,®* 

placing some of his forces under 
Hanumappa Nayaka for the protection of his interests 
under the truce.®® 

M. Jnnob, I. 76-76; Mya. Dho. Va/rn., l.c. 

85. Mya. Dho. Pvr., I. 62; and f.n. 19 mipra, also aee and compare 
MuhamnuuUNamah, in Appendix IV— (3) 

86. Anruda, I. IB; Mya. Dho. Vojm., l.c. ; also oouipare Midiammad JiBmBli , 
in Appendix Ibid. 
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The siege of Seringapiatam by Bijapur was a 
memorable event in the history of 
*** **** Mysore. There is little doubt that 
Kan^irava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar was 
able to win a complete victory over the invaders. Two 
causes appear to have accounted for his success : firstly, 
the efficiency of his army, though small in numbers, and 
its knowledge of local conditions — which stood it in 
good stead against the overwhelming odds of Bijapur; 
secondly, the special features of the Mysorean warfare of 
the time, namely, surprise night-attacks and the “cutting 
off noses.*’ At the news of this victory, Bettada-Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, is 
said to have sent him from Gundlu-Terakanambi his 
(Kan^hlrava’s) broad-sword, Vijaya-Ndrasimhay as a 
mark of appreciation of his prowess.*’ The prestige of 
Kanthirava was enhanced locally.*^ And the net result 
of the event of 1689 was that, while it left the kingdom 
of Mysore practically unsubdued by Bijapur, it exposed 
her to the latter’s recurring invasions from the north and 
prepared the way for the further advance of Mysore in 
that direction. 

Early in 1640 affairs in the Kainatak demanded the 
immediate attention of Bijapur. 
affaire Virabhadra Nayaka, on the siege and 

destruction of Ikkeri by the lattef 
(1637-1638), had established his capital at Bednur 
(Bidarur or Venupura) about 1639 and, with a view to 
revenging himself against Hanumappa Nayaka of 


87. UyB. Dho. Vam., ff. 80>B1. 

88. Bee C. Vam., 86. ttemum d yavana ptuleyam jayi$i, Kawna^-nddol 
nega(fie vem; O. Fi.. II, 197 ; also E. C., Ill (1) Nj. 196 (April 1689), l.c. : 

ItmCdblMUid Nairaharir-Nartmi^kshitlndrah- 
Sdkahadya ifa yawtndnvaya daitya hh€di |j ; 

and Sr. 108 (April 1647), I.o. : 

MUnct^ndm hdnanddbhu^o-frabalatu . . . 

MlicheJ^U parimdrchitdB9afnabhavan yoeydji-rtmgankani | 1 . 
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Basav&pat^a, was negotiating “fte Adil Shah,® By 
the approach of the i-ainy season of 1639, Banadullft Khftn 
had returned from his Karna^ak campaign.® Mean* 
while, the revenues of Bijapur territories in Mysore for 
the year 1639-1640 (Pranidtht), under the truce with 
Kanthlrava, fell into arrears.^^ Muhammad Adil Bhah,- 
agreeably with the representatives (Niydgu) from the 
court of Ikkeri, it is said,® sent four of his officers to 
KanthTrava-NarasarSja Wo^eyar, renewing his demand 
for dues. Kanthlrava having refused to comply, 
Bapadulla Khan was desired to collect the amount and 
re-attempt the acquisition of Benngapatam. Before 
proceeding further, Kanadulla Khan sent (’hannaiya of 
Nagamangala to Hanumappa Nayaka of Basav&patna 
demanding of him satisfaction of the terms of the truce 
of 1639, Hanumappa Nayaka not only refused to accede 
but also, foreseeing his own future, fell upon Channaiya 
and slew him in a skirmish. By about the middle of 
1640, Hanumappa Nayaka had thus rebelled and there 
was a general rising of the chieftains in the Karn&tfl'h 
against Bijapur.® Whereupon Kanadulla Khan, at the 
head of a well-equipped army, proceeded on a campaign 
against Hanumappa Nayaka, accompanied by Vlrabhadra 
N&yaka of Ikkeri.® Crossing the river (Bhadrft) at 

89. Ke. N F., VI. 98. According to this work, Niyogi Kiniakrishoaiya wu 
entniBted with the diplomatic mission The My». JJho, Vam. (ff. 84, 88) 
and the Annals (I. 83) mention two repreaentativeH, Huvaiya and 
Purushottamaiya. See alHo f.n. 83 to Ch VI, for a note uu the trajmition 
of the capitala of Ikkeri. 

40. Muhammad-Ndtndh, in the Af. if., July 1929, p 9. 

41. Annals, 1. 83-84. 

42. Ibid; also Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 36-87. TheRc works Rpeak of thedUraiRaal 
of Ba^adulla Khan and of the appointment of hiR suoceaaor, Kh&n Kh&u, 
who is referred to as having taken part in the events of 1640. This is 
apparently an error for Ra^adnlla Khan who, according to the K. N. V,, 
Ke. N. V and Muhamniad-Namdh, actually played a conspicuous part 
in those events. We accordingly follow the authority of the chronicles 
subject to slight oorroction. 

48 . Muhammod-Namah, in the iM. B., July 1929, i.c. ; see also Ibid., 
November 1929, p. 

44. Jbid ; K. N. V., XVI. 22^23; Ke. N. F„ VI. 96-99. 
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Hebbe, he stood before the walls of Basavapatna^ and 
laid siege to it assisted by Afzal Khan, Sh&hji, MftdSji 
and other generals.^ Hanumappa Nayaka, having in 
the meanwhile collected his forces (70,000 foot 
musketeers), gallantly defended the place. Banadullft 
Kh&n, however, eventually carried the siege to success, 
slaying “37,000 of the enemy;*’ Hanumappa Nayaka 
submitted, “ giving up the fort and 40 lakhs of hun ’’ 
(hana)*’^ Hanumappa himself, according to some 
accounts,^® was slain at Dudda and, according to others,^® 
he and his brothers were captured, Kanadulla Khan 
finally posting guards over Basavapatna. Hanadullft 
Kh&n, accompanied by the levies of Ikkeri under Sivappa 
Nftyaka (uncle of Virabhadra Nayaka) and Niyogi 
B&makrishnaiya, proceeded in the direction of Mysore,®® 
while a contingent of the Bijapur army, sent in advance 
under Afzal Khan, succeeded in taking Chiknayakanahalli, 
Belur (from Venkatadri Nayaka), Tumkur, Dodballapur 
and Kunigal.®^ 

. About July-August 1640 (during Kanadulla Khan’s 
stay in Bangalore) Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, alarmed by the 
activities of Bijapur arms in the Kar- 
naUk, despatched his forces to Bama- 
in the possession of Immadi-Kempe- 
Gauda of Magadi, a place commanding the route of the 
Bijapur army to Mysore. The fort was taken after hard 
fighting. At Huliyur-durga, Afzal Khan opposed the 
Mysore army but was obliged to retreat. BS.gur was 
next taken by Kanthlrava from Vedoji-Pant, another 


Acquisiticnof 
Bfimsgiri-durga, 
etc., e. .Tilly- August, 
1640. 

giri-durga, then 


46. K. N. V., XVI, 34. 

46. Muhammod-Ndmah, l.o. ; also Annals^ 1. 85 ; and Mys. Dho. Yam., 
fl. 87. These works speak of the siege of Tenje (Keuge?) which, in the 
light of other souroea, is identical with Basavapatoa itself. 

Ibid ; Ibid. 

48. My». Dho. Yam., l.o. ; also see and compare AnruUa, l.o. 

43. ile. N. Y., VI. 99 ; K.N, Y., XVI, 36-33. 

60, Ibid. 61. K. F., XVI, 63-63; also Mnhammad-Ndmdh^ I .04 
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Bijapur general, after a strenuoua #ght ; and ‘this was 
followed by the acquisition of Turuvekere (Turugere) , the 
Bijapur troops being ultimately beaten off at Nonavinkere 
where they had encamped.®* These acquisitions practi- 
cally meant the repudiation by Mysore of the truce of 
1639. Bijapur was prevented from having a permanent - 
foothold in the immediate northern limits of the 
Cauvery. Outside this fringe of debatable area lay her 
sphere of influence, comprising Bangalore. Do^baijftpur. 
Tumkur, Kunigal, ChiknayakanahaHi and other places, 
directly included in the ftubdh of Ihj&pur under ttie 
management of Shahji. 

In December 1640, Mustafa Khan, who succeeded 
Renewed attempts Banadulla Khan in the Bijapur general- 
of Bijapur on ship, marched at the head of his forces, 
OTmbeM 640 Har/h with fresh instructions to re-attempt 
the acquisition of Seringapatam from 
Kanthirava. Dalavai Timmarajaiya was sent by the 
latter to arrest his advance on the capital. Mustafa 
Khan halted near ChandanahaUi in the neighbourhood 
of Bellur. He sent word to Timmarajaiya through 
Niyogi Huvaiya demanding payment of the dues under 
the truce of 1639 and, in default, threatened Scringapatam 
wnth a siege. Timmarajaiya provtid intractable, merely 
communicating to Kanthirava, it is said, Mustafa Khan’s 
ultimatum. On the 24th, he (Timmarajaiya) was 
removed from office and Nanjarajaiya (of Hura) appointed 
Dalavai.®^ Accompanied by the latter, Kanthirava 
marched forthwith and gave battle to the Bijapur army, 
inflicting a crushing defeat on it and acquiring rich spoils. 

62. Ibid., XVI, 32-91. According to this work, KsvU>ii*>va, in the acquisition 
of these places, was assisted by Nanjarajaiya and Lingarajaiya of Hura, 
afterwards Dalavftis of his. See also Myn. Dho Vam. (H. as), referring 
to the aoquisiUon of Bamagin-durga 

63. AnnoZs, I. 86-86 ; Myt. Dho. Pfir., L 66, Myn, Dho. Vam., tl. 87-88. 
The Annals refers to the name of the village ss Cbandanimanahalfi ; the 
Mys. Dho, Vam., an earlier Ms., mentions it as Cbandanahaj)i, which 
reading is prefen^ here. Minever ChandanahaUi is an extant village 
in the N&gamangala taluk (see List of Villages, 109^. 
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Mustafa Kh&n returned to Bijapur, having practically 
effected nothing.®* In Bijapur, the reduction of Seringa - 
patam became a problem of problems to Muhammad 
Adil Shah. Veddji-Pant was next sent thither with a 
contingent under Afzal Khan. Early in March 1641, 
Vedoji, having first paid a visit to the shrines at Tiruma- 
kudlu and Nanjangud, raided Tippur, Hampapura, 
Kannambadi, Akkihebbalu, Ganni, Nallur, Madapura, 
Kattarighatta, Hosaholalu and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam. He soon found himself 
opposed by Dalavai Nanjarajaiya who, in a skirmish, 
completely put him to rout and returned to the capital 
with considerable spoils, losing, however, one elephant 
which died on the way (at Sindhughatta) from a bullet- 
shot, Vedoji returned to Bijapur by way of Turuvekere, 
putting to death the chief of the latter place and placing 
Afzal Khan in charge of it.®® Excepting this re-occupation 
of Turuvekere by Bijapur, her campaigns (of 1640-1641) 
against Seringapatam thus ended in failure. 

Meantime, affairs m the south of Mysore were moving 


Seroml Ph a ne' 
164M647. 

Mysore and the 
south the siege of 
Maratahalli, March 
1641. 


in a different manner. Danayakankute, 
as we have seen, had been the southern 
limit of the kingdom of Mysore, already 
by the close of the reign of Chamaraja 
Wodeyar. In its neighbourhood lay 
the principality {Pdlayam) of Rainbalji 


bordering on the kingdom of Madura m the south. Any 
aggression from the southern chiefs in the direction of 
Danayakankute would, naturally, be deemed a blow 
aimed at Mysore. While the safeguarding of this frontier 


commanding the passes was thus an important problem 
to Kanthlrava-Narasariija Wodeyar, Tirumala Nayaka of 


54. Ibid., I. 86; Mya. Dho, Fawu, ff. 87. 

66. Ibid., I. 06-87 ; IWd., ft. 38-89 (oompure). V§d6jl-Pftnt'fl name is spelt in 
these sources as ' * Vem6ji-Paut ’ and * Vedhoji-^nt ' 

Cf. 8. K. Aiyangar, Ancuent Ind%a (p. 294), referring to the name as 
Hemaji Pav^it," 
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Madura, apparently taking advantf(fe of KanthTrava's 
difficulties with the Muhammadans of Bijapur, began the 
offensive by inciting Pattadaiya, the eldest son of Gha^ta- 
Mudaliar, the Koiigu chief of Siimbalji, to encroach on the 
boundaries of Mysore.®® That chief, it is also said,®’^ had 
become inordinately proud by putting dc^wn the neigh- - 
bouring pdUgdrs and acquiring the title Vamngd-mu4i 
(the unbendable chief or the unconquerable hero) . About 
the middle of March 1641, Kanthira va directed a campaign 
against him.®® Dalavai Nanjarajaiya began operations by 
laying siege to Maratahajli, a dependency of Sambalji.®® 
The chief held himself out at the head of his vast army 
(consisting, it is said, of a lakh of forces, including tho.se 
of Madura). Nanjarajaiya, however, was able to put 
him to flight and take possession of Maratahalh and 
Sambajli, returning to Scringapatani with elephants and 
horses captured during the siege. 

Early m 164‘2, the chief of SambaHi retaliated. 

Asseiiibling his scattered forces, he 
1642^* retaliation, a^i^ed Alambfidi, belonging to Mysore, 
and encamped there Nanjarajaiya 
marched against him and, in a swift and decisive action, 

56 K. N F , WII, *2, H Mndhutryavaiui baltihtmltt naminoluge kfulaiuiva 
ganfihki konda Modalnnya nita Puttadnyya pvntlv, gnrvUi 

yelle-gcd^%qe Mamilra doreyohi dhuravan^cHagula ; Mttdaltlr%ya 

hiriya tanuja Patiadayya 

67. C. Fi., II, 132- Gh(d(n Madatulri nrrr dorcyalam tul'tda qarhcuix nurhi 
Kongarol Vanantfdmudt yemhahvrudum ptulrda kadupxndidirche. The 
reference to GhattB-Madanan in tliiH paKHaf^u is, obviously, to the eldest 
son of GhattB-Mudaliar in the li^ht of the K -V V Cf S. K. Aiyanf^ar, 
Anctent India, p 294 

68. K. N. V., XVII, 8-10 ; see also f n 61 infra. 

69. Ibid, 11-21 ; Mya Ww. Vam., fl. 38-40; also f n 61 infra. 

GO. Ibid, 22-82; Mya Dho Vam., l.c. ; Mya. Bdj. Oha., 23 ; see also O. Vam., 
(36-87) and C. Vi. (II, 181-188), referring to Kanthlrava's victory over 
Timmala Nayaka of Madura and Gha^^-Miidaliir, the aoquisition 
of Samba))i, etc TiruinaUrya, in these works fC. Vam., l.c., O. Vi. II, 
127-139), depicts the campaigns of Kapthlrava-NarasarEja Wo^eyar in all 
the eight directions (deaegalam gelalvjjugvn ; deaegeUa eefosi), Aa 
indicated in the preceding chapters, the poetical order followed by him 
is to be understood in its chronological setting, with reference to the 
more specific authority of the chronicles compared with one another. 

9 
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forced him to retreat with considerable loss, capturing, 
among others, Ponnumalai-Gauda, Puli-Gauda, Chinna- 
Venkataramana and ^^rinivasa — chieftains who had 
espoused his cause. This success was followed up by the 
acquisition by Nanjarivjaiya of Singanalliir and Dantahalli 
(March 1642). He finally halted at Toleya. Meanwhile, 
the chief of Sainballi, having sought the aid of Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura, proceeded to the defence of Samballi, 
with a large army (consisting, it is said, of 4 to 5 thousand 
horse, a lakh of foot and hundreds of elephants). In the 
engagement which followed, Nanjarajaiya was able to 
cause confusion and panic in the ranks of the enemy, 
repulsing them with considerable loss (in killed and 
wounded). Sambalji was retaken by Nanjarajaiya, who 
returned to Seringapatam after posting guards over the 
place. Stunned was Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, at the 
news of this victory for Mysore forthwith he proceeded 
himself, at the head of Ins main forces, for the recovery 
of Sambahi. Whereupon Nanjarajaiya, making rapid 
marches, set out for its relief. Nanjarajaiya put up a 
stout opposition against Tirumala Nayaka and fought so 
dexterously that he was soon able to overcome and repulse 
his opponents, capturing the insignias of the Nayaka and 
plundering his camp. The siege was raised and Nanja- 
rajaiya returned to Seringapatam after carrying his 
victorious arms up to Tiruvannamalai, Tiruchangud and 
Trichinopoly (Tiruchanapuri) in the far south. 


The Rdj. Kath. (XII, 471-472), as already noted, closely follows the C. 
Vam Ou the Madura side, there is, so far, no reference to these affairs 
Alambndi —In the present Ko|}egal taluk, Coimhatore district, 42 miles 
east of Ko]Iogal, on the right bank of the Cauvery ; an important place 
iu the 17th century, garrisoned by British troops in 1768, but relinquished 
ou advance of Haidar's army; ooutaius a ruined ^iva temple, well- 
sculptured but wrecked by Muhammadans. There is an old fort here. 
In the bed of the Cauvery here is the smoking rock. The place gives its 
name to a well-known breed of cattle. Aiuuba^i seems to huve been 
absorbed in the kingdom of Mysore after the fall of Nanjarajaof Hadina^ 
(1614). Its chief was originally a feudatory of Hadiua^. Vide text of 
f.u. 117 to Ch, V. 
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These activities pi‘a<;tica11y resulted in the aiquisitioH 
. . . ^ . .for the kingdom of Mysore of S&mbaili, 

S£raba)ii. etc . 1641- Dantahalli, Singanallur, KSpVeripiirati], 
Toleya, ChangappS^i and M&rataha}li 
in the south and the south-east between March 1641 
and July 1642, while there were alread\ indications of' 
Mysore having an eye on Trichinoi'w'»lY as the farthest 
limit of any projected scheme of her expansion southwards. 

Though the political development of Mysore thus far 
„ , . ,, had been rendered iiossible bv the 

Vijayanagar, Sown aggrCSSions of BljApur in the liorth 

and Madura in the south, KaiitbTrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, we find, remained loval to the 
Vijayanagar Empire under Venkata Tl. Tn the 
Gajjiganahalli copper-plate grant, dated in April 1689. 
he acknowledges the suzerainty of V^enka^ “ seated on 
the throne of Ghanasaila ” (Peniikonda).'’*® Further, it 
IS interesting to note, he calls himself, in this record, a 
Mahdjnandalehmra (Viceroy), in keejiing with the old 
position of Tinmiala II; and makes the grant, “having 
informed his lord, Venkapi, of the saiiie.”**'^ In a lithic 
record, dated in December 1640, he styles himself as 
“the great ruler of Mysore” {iritnan-Juand-Maisnta- 
adhipa), indicating his prominent position m Mysore, 
and refers to Terakanambi as a grant made to him in 
perpetuity by Venkata II {nanmia dorctatiakhe lidyarinda 
nmnage pdlisida Terakanambi) , whose overlordship he 
thus clearly acknowledges.'^ In another record, also 
lithic, dated in March 1642, Kanthlrava merely refers 
to himself as “Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar of 


61. My» Dho Put., II 11-18; Annalu, I 68-69; uluo C Vam., aiid C. Vi., 
cited in f.n 60 nupra. Cf Vt ilkn' a List of rom/uentH (I 64-67), baaed on 
the Myn. Dho. Pur. 

62. E.C., lU (1) Nj. 198. 11. 25-29. 

68. Ibid., U. 86-87 : 

^ifMrt-ntaha-mand^'Vi Hartua-kthili^eJuindraTndh | 

Vtjndpya gvam%ni Vlrti-Venkafak$hmdbhvgf tatah\\ 

64. Ibid., IV (2) Ga. 10, U. 2-6, 8. 


9 * 
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Mayisur ” (Mysore).® In 1642, Venkata II died and 
was succeeded on the throne of Penuko^ida by Srl- 
Ranga VI, of whom Kanthlrava, it would appear, 
continued to be a loyal feudatory. The earliest record 
pointing to Kanthlrava’s loyalty to feri-Ranga is a lithic 
one, dated in March 1643, in which he acknowledges 
the latter’s suzerainty.® This document is of parti- 
cular importance from the point of view of KanthTrava’s 
own political position in relation to the Vijayanagar 
Empire. For, in it he refers to himself as taddakshana- 
hhujadanda~nddaf‘’^ which literally means that he was 
the proj) or supjiort of Srl-Ranga in the south and conveys 
that he was “the right-hand man of ^^rT-Ranga.” 
These expressions are not, however, mere literary 
flourishes. (Considered with reference to Kanthirava’s 
achievements, they must be termed significant. During 
1639-1642, Kanthlrava, as a loyal feudatory of the 
Empire, had, as we have seen, actually saved the south 
of Vijayanagar by successfully stemming the tide of 
Muhammadan advance in that direction and stood as 
an effective barrier to the aggressions of Madura 
and other powers m the south By 1643, Kanthlrava 
had not only succeeded in maintaining the integrity 
of Mysore as a kingdom but also, in a wider 
sense, rendered a signal service to the cause of the 
Vijayanagar Empire. Indeed he had “ enjoyed the im- 
plicit confidence of the Emperor and reciprocated whole- 
heartedly the trust laid in him.’’® Hence the expressions. 

Yet the general political position in the country — 


la lions with 
local powers Reneral 
political position, 
down to 1644 


particularly in the north and the north- 
west of Mysore — during 1642-1644, 
was insecure. In May 1642, shortly 
after his return from the southern 


campaign, Dalavai Nanjarnjaiya had marched against 


66. Ibid, V (1) and (2) On. 16S. 66. Ibid, IV (2) Yd. 6, 1. 6. 

67. Ibid, 1. 6. Here read dak»hina for dak$h(u%a. 

68. See Afya. Gae., II, iii. 2884, noticinf; this document. 
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Turuvekere and retaken it with Anl-Bagur from Afzal 
Khan, among the spoils acquired being 40 horses and an 
elephant by name Bokkalika.^^ This success tended to 
restrict the sphere of influence of Bijlipur to tlie east, west 
and north of Turuvekere which, however, remained a bone 
of contention between Mysore and Bijapur On the other 
side, in Ikkeri, Vlrabhadra Nlyaka, though well disposed 
towards Mysore about the close of the leign <»f Chamarfija 
Wodeyar, was by no means fnencDv during the reign of 
Kanthlrava, allied as he was with Bijupur. Ever since the 
siege of Seringapatam Ikkeri, it would appear, had 

been so thoroughly impressed with the methods of 
Mysorean warfare and the development of the kingdom 
of Mysore, that she had begun to call the latter’s army 
hy the epithet Mdjjdns, Mdf/drddis^^^ (i r., rleluders, 
diplomatists), political jealousy probably accounting, in a 
large measure, for such a description. J Reference has 
also been made in the earlier pages to Virabhadra Nayaka 
sending a contingent of his army in the direction of 
Mysore during RanadullH Khan’s march on Bangalore 
in 1040. On this occasion, it is said,"^* Vlrabhadra 
Nayaka conducted the entire course of Jiijapur affairs 
in Mysore through Sivappa Nayaka and Niyogi ilama- 
krishnaiya, although the actual details of the diplomacy 
have not come down to us. It seems, however, possible 
that Ikkeri, after the subjugation and death of Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka of Basavapatna, attempted without success 
to press the Bijapur demands on Mysore. There was 
thus evidently a combination between Bijapur and Ikkeri. 
The town of Ikkeri itself, since was, it would seem, 

in the possession of Bijapur, being guarded by a contin- 
gent of the latter.’^ Any disturbance in the political 
equilibrium m the country, m such a state of affairs, 

68. AimioZs, I. 69, 88 ; If ]/«. Dho. Vam., fl. 3B-40; uIho Mj/t. Itdj. 0ha,,2i‘, 
C. Vam.f 37 ; C. Fi., II, 1S8. The places referred to were in the posses- 
sioii of Bijapur since 1641. 

70. See Ke. N. V., VI-IX. 99, 109, 118. 119, 19B, 136, etc. 

71. Ibidt VI. 99. 72. Muhammad-NAmdh, l.o. 
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would have meant a threat to the safety of the kingdom 
of Mysore. 

In 1644, Narasimha Nayaka of Hoje-Narasipur, who 
. n # had been subdued towards the close of 

Annexation of 

Hampapura, April Chamaraja Wodeyar’s reign, failed to 
pay the tribute to Mysore, being backed 
up by the local Bijapur forces. He insulted the messengers 
of Kapthlrava, sent to demand the dues. Kanthlrava 
despatched a force against him under Dajavai Nanja- 
rajaiya, with instructions to reduce the place. In April 
(1644), Nanjarajaiya stormed Hole-Narasipur and opened 
a tremendous fire against it, blowing up the bastions of 
the fort. The Bijapur contingent — consisting of 4 to 8 
thousand horse — proceeded to the relief of the town, only 
to retreat panic-stricken. Narasimha Nayaka submitted, 
and paid up the tribute. Nanjarajaiya returned to Seringa- 
patam after annexing Hampapura belonging to him.’® 

No sooner was one trouble overcome than another 
presented itself. Nanjunda-Baja(Nan- 
Janu^ary J64r*^”*'**^**’ jiiiula-Arasu) , the Changajva chief of 
Piriyapatna, who had agreed during 
the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar to pay an annual tribute 
of 8,000 varahas to Mysore, was m arrears for some 
years past. Pearly in January 1645 KanthTrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar sent Dal.avai Nanjarajaiya demanding 
payment of the dues. Nanjunda-Kaja not only refused 
to comply but also, in alliance with Bijapur, proved 
refractory. Whereupon Kanthlrava directed Dajavai 
Nanjarajaiya to proceed against him. Nanjarajaiya began 
operations by laying siege to Palupare, a fort command- 
ing the Changajva kingdom. The place was reduced 
^without much effort and guards stationed over it.’^ 

V. XVillVI lS ; Myt. Dho.Pur.,11. 18-14 ; AnnaU,l, 69 ; ct. Wilka, 1.64. 
74. 90-62 ; Mya. Dho. Pwr., II. 14; An7?ai«, I. 69, 71 ; also itfys. Dho, 

Yarn., fF. 40-49. NanjtiQ^-llaja of Piriyipa^^a appears to have been 
otherwise known as Mallariija, by which name he is mentioned in the 
C. Vam. (87). Cf. Rice [£. C., IV (2) Introductioti , pp 17-18], making 
Virarijaiya of Piriyapatva (1619-1688) a contemporary of Kanthlrava, for 
which there is ho evidence. 
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Proceeding further, Nanjarajaiy# stood before the 
Siege of Piny a- Piriyapatna itself, the capital 

pat^B, c. .Tanuao- of Nanjuuda-Raja. It was an iiiiprec- 

October, 1645. ii i, , 

nable fort, well-equipped in every 
particular. Nanjarajaiya made elaborate preparations for 
its siege and assault. In the north and north-east of the 
fort, he and his brother, Lingarajaiya, raised huge piles from 
which to commence the attack ; in the other directions 
rose the structures put up by the chiefs of Channaravfir 
patna, Turuvekere, Haradanahalh and other fdaces, who 
had accompanied Nanjarajaiya. The fort was bombarded 
from all sides, while the garrison within ojicned fire 
putting u]) a stout defence. Nanjunda-Raja was actively 
supported by aBijapur contingent from Ikkcn (consisting, 
it IS said, of 8,000 horse and 15,000 foot). Among the 
generals who took part in the relief of Piriyapatna were 
VMdji, Ambar Khiin, Malik Uahhii (Mulnka Kahima) 
and Anku^ Khan (Anknsa KhAn). These encamped at 
Bettadapura. The siege was tough and trying to a 
degree. A fierce fight followed between the Bijapur and 
Mysore forces, the former, divided into five to six 
detachments, having been posted in all the, directions. 
Nanjarajaiya closed in upon them, splitting np his own 
ranks into six or seven convenient divisions, and fought 
dexterously against his opponents, the hahpaika Nayaks 
under him, in partic-uhir, playing a very inoinincnt part. 
There was heavy slaughter on both sides and utter 
confusion prevailed among the enemy, several of whom 
lost their noses at the hands of the warriors of Mysore. 
The Bijapur forces were ultimately forced to give way 
and retreat with great loss, hotly pursued by the Mysore 
army to a distance of nearly five miles. Meanwhile, 
Nanjunda-Baja’s army in the town of Piriyftpatna held 
itself out against the besieging forces ; his sons and 
relatives lost their lives during th6 defence, and, over- 
whelmed with grief and anxiety, he was almost at his 
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wit’s end. In vain did his consort counsel him to yield 
up the fort and submit to Kanthlrava. Deaf to all talk 
of peace, Nanjunda-Baja stubbornly prolonged the defence, 
while Nanjarajaiya pressed on the siege with vigour- 
At length the latter encircled the fort and began to batter 
the walls, blowing down the bastions and effecting a 
breach amidst considerable slaughter. Forthwith was 
the outer fort taken and this was followed by the onrush 
of elephants (decked with weapons) and the forcible 
entrance of the invading forces into the interior of the 
fort. Vlra-BAja, one of the sons of Nanjunda-Baja, 
brandishing his sword, desperately opposed the advancing 
arms, piercing through their ranks to the right and the 
left and repulsing them ; and, eventually, being himself 
wounded, fell dead on the scene. Nanjarsjaiya took 
possession of the fort, capturing Nanjunda-Baja and the 
members of his family. At the news of this victory, 
Kanthlrava himself paid a visit to Piriyapatna and 
returned to Seringapatam, after arranging for the 
safeguarding of the place.'^® 

On October 7, 1645, Piriyapatna, after a long siege of 
. « nearly nine months, was annexed to 

Piriyapatna, etc., Mysore.’® In the meanwhile, however, 
Nanjupda-Baja having made good his 
escape to Bettadapura, Kanthlrava proceeded in person 
against him and took that place on the 24th. Hotly 
pursued by Kai;ithlrava, Nanjupda-Raja passed through 

76. X. ivTV.r^IIl, 62-182; C. Vam.,37 ; C. Vi. II, 136-136; also see and 
compare Myn, Dho. Vam.^ l.c. ; Afys. Rdj. Cha., 28 ; Wilks, l.c. ; Annals, 
1. 71. Among those who took part in the siege on the Mysore side 
were, Do^^&iya (Do^^^udra), chief of ChannarSyapatna, Doddaiya 
(also named Do^^endra) of Harsdanaha]]i (Haradapnra), Hampaiya 
(Hampendra) of TnruvSkere, Linge-Qau^a and Timmarajaiya (Timma- 
rSj^ndra) (X. N. V., XVIII, 71-72). The chief of Tumvekere, referred 
to, seems obviously, to be the successor of the one who was slain in 
1641. 

76. My$. Dho. Ptir., II. 14 ; Pdrthiva, Atvija ha. 18 (October 7, 1645) ; cf. 
Mys. Dho. Vam., l.c.; WUks, l.c.; Annals, I. 69, 71; of. also Bioe 
[S.C., IV (2) Ibid, p. 18J, placing the event in 1641, for which there is no 
nridenoe. 
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Kudrapatna, Ka^^flgala and Ki#tur which were 
successively annexed to Mysore during November- 
December. At length Nanju^ida-Kaja retired to 
Nanjarayapat^ia (in Coorg) seeking refuge of the Kodagas. 
Early in December, Kanthlrava marched on Nanjarftya- 
patijia and fought strenuously for seven da\’s. NanjuQda- 
Kaja was eventually slam on the held and N anjarayapa^pa 
was taken possession of (December 13) Having accom- 
plished this, Kanthlrava returned to Seringapatam with 
the spoils of war.^ The fall of Nanjuuda-llaja liius 
marks an important stage m the expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore in the west, in the direttion of 
Coorg. These activities were followed up by the 
annexation by Kanthlrava of Kallur (in April 1646) and 
Kadaba and Mayasamudra (in April and dune 164(5). 
places belonging to Pratapa Nayaka and Bhairappa 
Nayaka, from whom they had been taken by the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur.’** 

Meanwhile ^>ivappa Nayaka 1 (uncle of Virabhadra 
1 . Nayaka of Ikkeri) had wrested the fort 

Heuewed relations *' 

between Mysore and of IkkeUI “ froill itS caieloSS, llldolent, 
Bijapur, 1646. pJeasure-lovjDg Adil-Rhahi command- 

ant.”^ In 1644, Khan Miihaininad, tlie Bjjwpur general, 
recovered it from him together with Sagar, and by 
October-November 1(545 he had won a series of victories 
in the uplands of the Karnatak.”^ In November 1645, 
Aivappa Nayaka I, having treacherously removed Vira- 
bhadra Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Ikkeri, 
with his capital at Bednur.“ At the same time, 

77. AnnaU, 1. 71-72; Myn. Dho Vam , ff. 41-42, Myn. Dho Piir , II. 16; cf. 
S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 294-2'i6 

78. Afy«. n/io. Pur., II. 16-17; Annah,l. \ Myn Bdj. Cha., 28-24; also 
K. N. V., XXV, 83-.S4 ; C. Vam., 87 ; C. Vi , II, 138 , cf. Wilkg, I. 64. 

79. Muharnmad-Ndmdh, in the M. R., July 1929, p. 9. 90. Ibid. 

81. Ke. N. V, VII. 1C6 Pdrihtva, MdryaHru iu. 12; C. Vam., 190; 
lUtvappaNdyakam tanndldanappa VirabhadraNdyakanol drdhamaneniti, 
avanam kavadinol madupi. Of this alleged treachery there is not 
even a whisper, either in the Ke. N. V. (c. 1800) or in the ^ivatattva- 
ratndkara (1709). There seems, however, no doubt about its actual 
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Muhammad Adil Shah had been closely watching the 
trend of affairs in the Karnatak ever since the reverses 
successively sustained by the Bijapur arms in Mysore 
9 Jid her neighbourhood (1639-1642). In particular, 
Kauthlrava's occupation of Piriyapatna in 1645 is said to 
have roused his attention towards the growing kingdom 
of Mysore and made the Adil Shah resolve to bring her 
down,® Mustafa Khan having once again offered his 
services to achieve this end.® In June 1646, Mustafa 
Khan was despatched from Bijapur, with instructions to 
subdue the Karnataka country.®^ He proceeded by way 
of Gadag and Lakshmesvar to Honnali and thence to 
Sakrepatna, his army being reinforced by the contingent 
of Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, Dodda Nay aka of 
Harapanahalli and Balaji Haibat Kao, among others 
(October).® Before directing his marches to the rich 
plains of the east — which were the common objective 
of both Bijapur and Golkonda — Mustafa Khan seems 
to have turned his attention to the recovery of 
Turuvekere, the northern limit of the kingdom of 
Mysore, which had been lost to Bijapnr in May 1642. 
Towards the close of 1646, he encamped with his forces 
in the enclosure of a tank about five to six miles from 
Turuvekere.® 

perpetration, Hinco the C Vam,, a still earlier work (c. 1678-1680), rp''ord8 
what was after all a fact fresh in the memories of Sivappa Nsyaka*8 
contemporaries. Of course, from the chronological point of view, the 
author of the O. Vam., while alluding to this topic, is to be understood to 
be referring to the times of Ka^^hlrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar I, whose 
reign was contemporaneous with the reigns of Virabhadra Nayaka (1629- 
1646) and Sivappa Nayaka I (1646-1660) of Ikkori. Moreover, a close 
reading of the text would show that the poet implies a fairly long 
interval of time between the rejection of Sivappa Nayaka's offer 
of alliance with Mysore and his expedition to Seringapatam. Cf. 
S K. Aiyaugar, Ancient indta, p. 297 ; Sources, p. 346, f.n. ; NAyaks of 
Madura, p. 134, f.n. 60 and p. 17{^where the text of the C. Fdfn. is 
ihocooghly misunderstood and the contemporaneity of the rulers of 
Mysore and Ikkeri quite confused. 

H2. A'. N. V., XIX, 1-9. 83. Ibid, 10 16. 

84. Muhammad-Siiniflh, in Ibid, p. 10, K. N. V., XIX, 14. 

86. Ibid, l.c. 86. K. N. V., XIX, 16-18. 
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On receipt of this news, lihipthTraya-Narasaraja 
Action at Turuve- Wo^eyar Sent Dalavai Nanjarajaiya to 
kere, c. December grapple with the situation, while 

d*e^fh"’^opDaiJtfii Mustafa Khan prepared to meet the 
Mysoreans, posting his cavalry in all 
the four directions (the numbers varying 
from two to eight thousand) and splitting up the infantry 
into four to five divisions. On the other side, Nanja- 
rajaiya, dividing his forces into rune convenient squadrons, 
proceeded against his opponents. The onslaught began : 
the Mysoreans opened up fire and, m the tumult that 
ensued, rushed against the enemy, making dexterous use 
of spears and arrows and causing great havoc in their 
camp. A swift and decisive action followed. Nanja- 
rajaiya so manoeuvred as to bring together the entire 
Mysore cavalry (numbering 10,000) in one spot and 
completely surprise and encircle the Bijapuris. At this, 
Mustafa Khan performed a colte face. But, before he 
could effectively direct the counter-attack, he was so 
thoroughly overpowered by NanjarHjaiya’s men that he was 
soon repulsed with considerable slaughter in his ranks and 
obliged to retrace Jus steps from ^J’uruvekere. It was a 
complete victory for Mysore but her loss was equally great, 
for, in the confusion which followed the attack, Dalavsi 
Nanjarajaiya, fighting desperately against heavy odds, was 
himself slain on the field of battle (early in January lf34 7).**^ 
In January 1047, Lingarajaiya of Hura, younger 
. . , brother of Nanjarajaiya, was appointed 

Basavapatna, Ma> Dajavai in succession to the latter.* 
In May 1647, Kant-hlrava acquired 

87 ibid. 11^94. The Muhammad- Nil mtlh c.) maintaiiiH a diacruet Hiluiice 
ou this affair. Since, however, it apeaka of the aiicceMHive uiarcheH of 
Mustafa Kkau lu the Karuatak between October 1646 and January 1647, 
we may approximate!) fix t!»e action at Turuvfjkere ui c. December 1646- 
January 1647. Cf. AnnaU (I. 88), referring to the removal from service 
of Da]avai Nanjarajniva by Kanthirava in Januar>’ 1647, on a charge of 
neglect of duty, etc The Myn Dh-o. Pur (1. 60) only asHigHH a period of 

BIX yeaiTi of office to Da)avai Matijarajaiya. 

88. See Annals^ l.c. ; also Myn. Dho. Pur., I. 67 ; K. 2i. SCTX, 96*100. 
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Ikkeri and MyHore . 
SivBppa Nayaka I’s 
enibasBy to Mysore, 
September 1647. 


from Krishnappa Nayaka (of Arkalgud), Basavapatna, a 
former dependency of Nanjunda-Raja of Piriyapatna.® 

By September ]647, Eanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
was at the height of his power, securely 
established on the throne of Mysore.* 
It was during the Mahdnavami celebra- 
tions of this year that Sivappa Nayaka I 
of Ikkeri — seeking probably a friendly alliance with 
Mysore — sent an embassy to the court of Kanthlrava, 
with presents of robes and cash. Kanthlrava, in view of 
the accession by treachery of Sivappa Nayaka, it is said, 
rejected the offer, sending back the envoy 

Meanwhile, political affairs irf Southern India, ever 
since ^>rI-Kanga Vi’s accession to the 
Vijayanagar Empire, had been tending 
towards a crisis. The dominions of 
Sri-llanga were hemmed in, as it were, 
by the invading forces of Bijapur and 
Golkonda in the east and the west. Already in 1644, 
^>rT-Ranga had successfully beaten off an invasion from 
Golkonda and was ruling from Penukonda (his recognised 
capital till about 1649). In the far south, Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura had been asserting his independence, 
showing signs of disaffection towards the Empire ; the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore were likewise display- 
ing the same tendency, while feivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
was, by force of circumstances, in alliance with Bijapur. 
Successively foiled in her attempts to maintain a foothold 
in the northern limits of Mysore, Bijapur was obliged to 
restrict the sphere of her influence to parts of Bangalore 


T h i. r il h h It s ij 
1647-1660 

General couree of 
political affaira, a 
retroHiiect. 


09. Mys. Dfw. Pfir., II. 17 ; Annala, I. 69; cf. Wilkn, I. 64. 

90. See K. N, V., XX-XXV ; see also under SocuilUfe — UdaJuinavamt feitival^ 
ill Ob. IX. 

91. 0. Vam.f 190: tdnum pdvudamam kdnkegalam katm,pminam^ avana 
tappugeyniegalanenm nifkariai handa gurivtlnisanam bandante 
ka\upaJftdani. See also f.n. 81 supra. Ikken was among the distant 
powers represented at the court of Kanthlrava during the Mahanavami 
festivities of 1647 in Seringapatam — vide seotion on Mahanavami festwal 
(1617), in Ditto. 
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and Tumkur districts (including and further north 

and westwards. The attention of Bijapur was, therefore, 
directed to the eastern dominions of ^\rI-Ranga. After 
the action at Turuvekere (December -January 104()-1647), 
Mustafa Khan resumed his march in this direction, 
passing through Sivaganga. At tins stag*', hard pressed' 
by necessity, SrT-Ranga began negotiations with Mustaffi 
through his (6ri-Ranga’s) envoy, \enkaiya-8omayaji 
{Somaji of the Persian text), with a view to dissuade him 
(Mustafa) from invading “the Rayal’s country.’* Almost 
simultaneously, Tirumala Navaka of Madura and the 
chiefs of Gingee and Tanjore had sent in their envoys to 
Mustafa Khan tendering their submission to the Bijapur 
government, and SrI-Kanga had set out witli his army 
(consisting, it is said, of “ 1*2,000 cavalry and 8 lakhs of 
infantry”) against these feudatories who persisted in their 
rebellious attitude. After a tortuous diplomacy (in which 
Venkaiya-Somayaji is said to have at first undertaken to 
induce ^ri-Ranga to withdraw from the field but subse- 
quently advised liiiii to prepare for war), Mustafa Khan 
entered Sri-Ranga’s territory, taking Krishragin, Vlra- 
bhadrana-durga and Deva-durga, finally reaching Vellore 
in February 1047. Meantime, tlie Golkonda forces under 
MTr Jumla also proceeded thither, l^etwcen Bijapur and 
Golkonda it had been agreed that “ Sn Ranga Kayal’s terri- 
tory and treasures were to be conquered and divided in the 
proportion of two to one, two-thirds of them falling to Adil 
Shah and one-third to Qutb Shah.” In February , Vellore 
was besieged and taken from ^>ri-Ranga — after a decisive 
battle — by the combined forces of Bijapur and Gulkopda. 
In March, Mustafa Khan left Vellore, taking possession 
of Ambur, Tirupattur, Kaveripattanara, Hassan, Raya- 
durga, Kanakagiri, Ratnagiri, Melgiri, Arjunkoje and 
Dhdlikote — belonging to Sri-Ranga. He returned to 
Bijapur, leaving Asad Khan, Sh&hji and other officers in 
charge of the conquered country. In November 1648, 
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Mustafa Khan died and in December 1649 Khan 
Muhammad (Khan-i-Khanan), his successor in ofl&ce, 
captured the impregnable fort of Gingee from Srl-Ranga. 
The siege was a protracted one and was accompanied by 
the mutual rivalries of Golkonda and Bijapur (over the 
division of the spoils) and the intrigues of Shahji, for 
which the latter was arrested and confined at Bijapur but 
subsequently released. The capture of Gingee was 
followed by the submission of the Nayakas of Madura 
and Tanjore to the Muhammadans. During these 
systematic conquests of Bijapur and Golkonda, &rI-Ranga, 
depending on the shifting alliance of his southern 
feudatories (i.r., the Nayakas of Madura, Gingee and 
Tanjore), had taken refuge with them and spent more 
than a year “ in the midst of festivities, feasts and 
pleasures.” Rejected again by the Nayakas and abandoned 
by his courtiers, Srl-Ranga ” established his court in the 
forests of Thieves (Kalians), lying to the north of Tanjore, 
where he spent four months, a prey to all discomforts,” 
till about 1650 ^ 

We have seen how Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
„ , ^ .u as early as 1643, had been a loyal 

Vija 3 anagar, down to feudatory of Si’I-Ranga. His records, 
during subsequent years, are, however, 
conspicuous by the absence of the name of his 
suzerain.®* They generally poii\t to Kanthlrava as a 
prominent local ruler. Kanthirava seems evidently to 
have continued to be loyal to ^>rI-Ranga, although he 

92. For the general references on this section, see Mya. Gaz., II. in. 2861 ; 
Muharnmad-Ndrn&h, in the M. R., for July 1929, pp. 10-12; Ndyaka of 
ifadiira, pp. 264-2% : La Mxaaion Du Madure — Proenza to Nikel 
Trichinopoly, 1669. Though this letter is dated in 1669, it reflects the 
general course of events in Southern India during c. 1647-1669 and, used 
with caution, is an invaluable authority, particularly for the latter part 
(c. 1660-1669) of the reign of Kap^hirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. 

93. Bee S.C.,V (1) and (9) On. 168, 160, 166 ; Ag. 64 ; 111 (1) Br. 103 ; IV (2) 

, Ch. 42 ; IX Op. S3; M. A. R., 1914-1916, p. 63, para 107, etc., (1647-1650). 

There are, so far, no epigraphical records of Eap^hlrava, for the years 
1644-1646. 
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was aiming at independence from a^ocal point of view. 
He remained aloof from the general coalition of the 
southern feudatories against Srl-Ranga (1647), while the 
tendency towards independence on his part had manifested 
itself in the issue of coins, named after himself, in April 
1645“ Kanthirava’s local prestige was. as we have' 
seen, enhanced by the events of 1645-1646, and in and 
after 1647 (down to 1650) he was at the v.enith of his 
power. In the imperial crisis ol 1 1)47 1 650, he appears 
to have remained neutral, having much to do in 
maintaining the political integrity of Mysore ami safe- 
guarding her frontiers against iurther attacks by Ihjapur. 
In particular, certain lithic records refer incidentally to 
the building of a stone fort (kallu hate) and bastion lor 
cannons {piran-gl-mata) at Channarayapatna b\ Doddaiya, 
a feudatory ol Kanthlrava, m 1647-ir)48,'*‘'’ prol)abl> in 
preparation for a war wnth Hijapur,'**’ whose arms wen* 
active in this tract dm mg the period (1647-1650). 

The only event of some importance for Mysore during 
c 1648-1650 was the siege of Magadi 
H^bflr.'ApriView”' acquisition by Kanthlrava, in 

April 1650, of Hebbur from Immadi- 
Kempe-Gauda, after inflicting a severe defeat on his 
son, Chikka-Kempe-Gauda (Mummadi-Kempe-Gauda), 

94. section on Coinage anti Currfucij, in Ch. IX 
9r>. E.C.,Y (1) and (2) On'. ir>8, iri9. 160 and 166 (1647-1 (OH) 

96. The expressions, Turuka-rajahlryaflnfli, Vijayajmrinfa JYiiiahatiavarn 
rdjakdryadallt, in Gn 160 and 166 would merely mean “Politics 

of Bijupur ” and, with reference to the context, imply defensive measures 
byway of arresting tlie advance of Bijapur arms on Mysore Of. Rice who 
literally renders these expressions as, “ in the ncrvirr uf the Turukard/a," 
in the royal lueineaH of the P&dahah of Jhjdpitr." He also writes, 
“ the building of this fort at Channarayapatna in 164H must have been in 
accordance with some agreement or treaty with Bijapur, though 1 am 
not aware that Tdja-kdrya has this meaning It more properly signifies 
that the fort was built for the Bijapur Padshah, but the Mysore Itaja 
was evidently in possession of the place. Hence some mutual under- 
standing must be assumed, (to have been) entered into for the greater 
security of both dominions.” [E C , V (1) Introduction p. XXXVJ. 
There is, however, no evidence in support of this position, since, as we 
shall see, hostilities between Mvsore and Bijapur continued unabated 
tUl 1664. Cf. also p. 279. 
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in an action in the Yelahanka-nadu, and exacting his 
submission.®^ This further marked the tendency on the 
part of Mysore to advance northwards in the direction 
of the Bij&pur-belt of territorj^ in the Earnatak. All 
through the period (1647-1650) Ea^thlrava was being 
successively served by Lingarajaiya of Hura (1647-1648), 
Kempaiya (1648-1649) and Linge-Gauda (1649-1650), 


Dalavais in succession to Nanjarftjaiya.®® 

About the middle of 1650, the Emperor ^rl-Banga, 
foiled in his attempts to regain his 
possessions, left the territory of the 
Kalians and “ was forced to beg for 
help from the king of Mysore.”®® 6rl- 
Eanga, according to Proenza,*“ received 
from Eanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
“ invitation to choose for his stay, a province more 


Fourth Phase: 
1650-1664. 

Further relations 
with Vijayanagar : 
Emperor drI-Ranga 
in Mysore, c 1660- 


97. My». Dho Pftr., II. 18; Annals, I 69; G. Vam., 87; see also and 
compare Mya. lidj. Cha., 23 ; Bdj. Kath., XII. 471 ; Wilka, 7 , 64, 66-67. 
Kempe-Gan^a of Kunigal, referred to in the Mya. Dho. Par. and 
Annala (l.c ), is to be identified witli Imma^i-Kempe-Qau^a II of 
Maga^i (1669-1668). The hostile relations between Mysore and Maga^i, 
about 16^1660, are perhaps best reflected in the Virab?iadra~Vtjaya- 
Champuh (r. 1720) by Ekambra-Dlkshita, son of Muhtldvara-Dlkshita, a 
protege and court-poet of Mumma^i-Kempa-Virappa-Gau^la (Kempe- 
Guu^a IV, 1706-1729) (Ms. No. A 610-P ; Or. Ltb.) 

Yoaau Maiatlrt Kanthrniva-Naraaa-mahlpala durvdra ndnd \ 
airUJ jlmata, janjhdnila kuhinffntirmtrutr) hhaddluirmyAm^'i 
(IV, 41). 

With reference to the context, this passage is to be understood to echo 
an action between Kapthirava and Munima4>-K.®inpa (or Chikka-Keirpe- 
Gau^a), sou of Inima^i-Kempe-Gau^a, during the reign of the latter 
(i.e., Imma^i-Kempa). For the identities, etc., of the Maga^i chiefs and 
the relations between Ka^^hlrava and Imma^-Kempe-Gan^a in 1647, 
vida f.n. L78 infra and text thereto. For the genealogy of the Kempe- 
Gan^a family, see Table XVII. 

98. Aftnab, I. 88-89 ; Mya. Dfio. Par., I. 66-67; see also under Mmiatera, 
Dalavdia, etc. Da]avai Liugar£]aiya of Hura, who, according to the 
K. N, V. (IV, 76), wae the second son of Kempa-Bhupa of Hura and 
who. according to the Annala (I. 88), died in July 1648, appears to have 
been quite distinct from Da}av&i Lingarijaiya, son of Midhava N&yaka 
of Hura, referred to in a lithic record dated in March 1665 [E.C., IV (2) 
Hg. 49] . Could the latter be identical with Linge-Gau^ia who, according 
to the K. N. V. (XXV, 66), was at first Mayor of Seringapatam and who, 
according to the Annala (I. 88-89), twice held the office of Da^vii (1649- 
1660, 1663-1666) under Kapthlrava ? 

99. Proatua’a letter, in NdyaJca of Madura, p. 966. 100. /bid. 
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agreeable to him and assurance of a brilliant treatment 
worthy of. his rank ; eagerly accepted the offer so 
obliging and found a hospitality which even surpassed 
the promises made to his ambassadors.’* The Hague 
Tram>scripts^^^ speak of 6rT-Ranga having “ taken refuge 
with the Nayak of Mysore” (Kaiithlrava) , while the 
Mysiiru-Rajara-Charitre,^^ on the Mysore side, tells us 
that Eapthlrava promised assurance of safety to Srl- 
Ranga who had appeared before him {An-Banga-Udyaim 
kdnisikkollaldgi dtanige ahhayavittu). It is not, how- 
ever, known in what part of the kingdom of Mysore 
Srl-Ranga stayed. The probabilities are in favour of his 
having taken up his residence either in Seringapatam or 
in its neighbourhood, most of the other tracts, including 
Belur in the north-west, having been, as we have seen, 
in the possession of Bijapur since 1639-1640.'*® In any 
case, between 1650-1652, Srl-lianga, ” encouraged by the 
good reception of the king of Mysore,” took advantage 
of the absence of Khan Muhammad iii the Karnatak, 

” to recover his kingdom.”'*^ ‘‘ Accordingly,” says 
Proenza,'*® ” with an army of Mysoreans, he entered the 
field, reconquered a part of his provinces and repulsed 
the army of Grolkonda, which advanced to attack him.” 
In 1652, however, Bijapur and Golkonda continued the 
war in the Karnatak as strenuously as before.'*® 
Khiin Muhammad laid siege to Penukonda mastering 
it finally in March 1653. He also sought the permission 

101. Referred to by William Poster in The EngJuh Factonea %h India (1661- 

1664), Introduction, p XXV. 

102. P. 24 ; see also Bdf. Kath , l.c. ; of. S K. Aiyangar, in Ndyaka of 

Madura, p. 133, f.n. 60. 

103. Cf. My a. Gat., II. iii. 2372-2374, 2886, 

104 Proenza’a letter, iu Ihid, p. 267. 106. Ibid 

106. See The Hague Tranarrtpta, cited in f.u. 101 supra, pp XXV, XXXlll. 
Robert Orme places the war between 1662-1666 {Historical Fragmenta, 
p. 62). J. Sarkar,uaiD^ the Muhammad-Ndindh, writes of the Bijapur 
campaigns about 1660 {&ee M. B., July 1929, p 12; November 1929, 
p. 602). Id the light ot other sources cited below, however, we are iu a 
positiou to assigii the events narrated in the Muhommad-Namah, to 
the period 1662-1664, 


10 
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of Golkonda to pass through the districts held by the 
latter’s troops, on his way to Gingee. Mir Jumla, the 
Golkonda general, however, alarmed at the success of the 
Bijapur troops, was making overtures to ^rl-Kanga. 
Towards the close of 1663, Khan Muhammad marched 
on Vellore. And §ri-Ranga, relying on Mir Jumla’s 
promises — having finally left Mysore — “ returned to 
Vellore and raised a large army hoping to drive the 
Bijapuris out of the country.” About April 1654, 
Khan Muhammad, after a long siege, captured Vellore 
and concluded a treaty with ^>rI-Ranga, by which 
‘‘ Ghandragiri was left to the latter with the revenues 
of certain districts.”^^ 

During 1650-1652, Kanthlrava’s loyalty to ^ri-Kanga 
as a prominent feudatory of his was 
p<!^*i't*fon7nMnrr Undoubted. The available inscrip- 
acquiBitioiiK, etc., tions^^ of his reign, for these years, 
would also indicate the same position, 
although they are not in conflict with the assumption of 
independence by him from a local point of view, as 
already noticed. In August 1650, Linge-Gauda, Dalavai 
of Kanthlrava, was succeeded by Hamparajaiya of 
Karugahalji.^®* Hamparajaiya continued in office till 
September 1651, in which year Kanthlrava is said to 
have acquired from the Muhammadans, Sulekere-durga, 
Nayakavadi State, Yelahanka-nadu, Channagiri and 
Basavapatna, and from the Changajva chief, Tunga, 
Ganni, MtidApura and Kattarighatta.”*^ Dalavai 

107. /6icZ, p. XXXIII. See also Muhammad-Ndmdht in the M. R., November 
1929, p. 602, referring to the siege of Penukop^a, etc. The C. 
Yam. (190) also speaks of Ibe seige of Vellore, Chaudiagiri, etc., by the 
Muhammadans. 

106. E.O., V (1) and (2) Cn. 171, 166 and 202; III (1) Nj. 106 (1660-1662). 
These records merely refer to Kavt^Irava as a local ruler. The 
absence in them of the name of his suzerain (drI-Banga VI) does not 
mean that he had thrown off his allegiance to him. 
lOB. Anrnda, I. 88; Mys. Dho, Pur., I. 67. 

110. Ibid, I. 70. These acquisitions are, however, not enumerated in the 
Myn. DJto. Pur., nor does Wilks allude to them. 
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Hamparajaiya was succeeded by l^afSirajaiya of Kalale 
(father-in-law of Kauthlrava) who held the office till 
October 1653.^'® 

During 1652-1653, Kanthlrava was “ at war with 

Further reUhoD. Bijapur.”*“ According to the AfwAttOT- 
between Mysore and mad~Ndmdh^^^ while Khan Muhammad 
Bijapur, 1652-1663. proceeding with the operations of 

the siege of Penukonda, Siddi Baihan'e sons in Sera (Sira) 
rebelled against Adil Shah and won over to their side the 
Rajahs of the neighbourhood,” and were instigating 
” the Rajah of Mysore (Kanthlrava), who was the 
master of four lakhs of infantry and forty thousand good 
elephants,” to encroach upon the Bijiipur possessions 
in the Karnatak. Kanthlrava, accordingly, says the 
mernoir,^^® “ wrested all the forts in the Jagdev country, 
which Mustafa Khan had conquered with so much 
effort.” In particular, between November 1652 and 
January 1653, Kanthlrava acquired in rapid succes- 
sion Ratnagiri, Virabhadrana-durga, Kengere-kote, 
Pennagara, Denkanlkote and Dharmapun”*’ — forts said 
to have been m the possession of one ‘‘ Yatibala Rao,”“^ 
a Bijipur general, perhaps identical with Balaji Haibat 
Rao of the Mtihammad’Ndmdh. Almost simultaneously 
Mir Jumla of Golkonda was animating Kanthlrava 
against Bijapur. These activities of Kanthlrava- 
Narasar.ija Wodeyar attracted the attention of Khsin 
Muhammad. The sons of Siddi Kaihan having submitted 
to Bijapur by March 1653, “ Khan Muhammad marched 
into the Jagdev country to chastise the Rajah of Mysore,” 


111. Ibid, I. 89; Mya. Dho. Pur., I. 67. 112. Tb%d. 

113. See The Hague Trcmacrtpta, cited in f.n. 106 aiipra; see ako f.n. 116 

tnfra. 

114. See M.B., cited in f.n 107 aupra. 116. Ibid. 

116. Mya. Dho. Par., II. 18-21 ; Annala, I. 70 ; see also Mya. Baj. Oha., 24 ; 
C. Vam., 86; C. Vt., II. 128-129; of. WUha, I. 64-66. 

117. Ibid, II. 18. Wilks (l.c.) spells the name as “ Eitebal Bow," The 

AnfuUa (l.c.) mentions it as " Tirnmala Baya," apparently a soribal 


116. See The Hague Trameripia, cited in f.n. 107 aupra. 


10 * 
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and succeeded in recovering, after a severe fight, 
Krishnagiri and four other forts in his territory About 
October J653, Khiin Muhammad, on his way to Vellore, 
was obliged to abandon the forts recently conquered by 
him in Mysore. Meanwhile, he received news that 
Kanthlrava had sent Dalavai Dasarajaiya {Das-raj of the 
Persian text) “ with a numberless force to the frontier of 
fort Kaveripatan ” (Kavenpattanam) A detachment 
under Siddi Masaud was despatched by Khan Muhammad 
against Dasarajaiya. A battle took place near Kaveri- 
pattapam, in which, says the memoir,^®' Dfisarajaiya was 
slain (October 1653). Linge-Gauda was re-appointed 
Dajavai of Mysore in succession to Dasarajaiya.^®® In 
March 1654, Kanthlrava, alarmed b> the progress of 
Bijapur arms as far as K a veripattanam, marched towards 
the south acquiring from Venkatadri Nayaka, Satya- 
mangalam and Danayakankote, places guarding the 
passes in the south of Mysore.'®® In April (1654), he 
took from Chandrasekhara Nayaka, Hosiir in the south- 
east of Mysore.'®^ 

Meanwhile Khan Muhaininad, victorious at Vellore, 
^ _ , demanded tribute from Tirumala 

B I j ap u r H n d 

Madura vh Mysore, NAvaka ol Madura.'®’*' Indeed,* this 
1664 " 

was an opportune moment for Tirumala 
Nayaka to strike, for, by making common cause with the 
Nayakas of Gingee and Tanjore and with Kanthlrava of 

119 Muhamimid-Ndmdh , cited in Ibid. 

1‘20. Ibtd. Sarkar’B identification of " Dofl'ra; ’’ with *' Des-raj" ib incorreot 
in the light of other tiouroeH. 

1‘21 Ibvi ; cf. Annoh (I. 89) referring to the removal from service of Dalavai 
Dasarajaiya by Ka^^lravaiti November 1663, on the ground of old age. 
The Afys. Dho. Piir. (II 67), an earlier Ms., refers, however, only to the 
two years' period of office of Dajavai Dasarajaiya In the absence of 
fuller details on the Mysore side, the authority of the Muhammad- 
Namdh IB to be preferred jiere. 

122. Annalst l.c. ; S£ya. Dho. Pur., l.o. 

128. Mys. Dho. Par '., II. 21 ; AnnaU, I. 70; see also C. Vam., 37; C. 

II, 134 ; cf. WUka, I, 66-66. 

124. Ibul, II. 22 ; AnnaU, l.c. ; of. Wdka, 1. 66. 

126, Mvhammod-Namah, l.c, 
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Mysore, he could have not only successfully chdsed the 
common enemy (t.c., Bijapur and Golkonda) hut also 
have settled the affairs of f^rl-Ranga and re-established 
the latter’s suzerainty in the country. These larger 
interests, however, were, perhaps, ovei*shadowed by 
Tirumala N.iyaka’s long-standing prejudices and latterly 
by his misapprehension of an invasion of his dominions by 
Mysore, while, m fact, Kanthlrava was, as wr have seen, 
only attempting to maintain the status quo in the south 
and the south-east against the Muhammadans. Accord- 
ingly, about the middle of 1654, Tirumala Nayaka 
negotiated with Khan Muhainmad, urging him “ to declare 
war against the king of Mysore.” (Kanthlrava)*®'’ and 
begging him ” to expel the invading Mysore troops from 
his dominions.”^*” By this ruinous and short-sighted 
policy, Tirumala only brought about an event which 
marked, though indirectly, the climax in the relations 
between Bijapur and Mysore. What followed is thus 
started \n the Muhammad ’Ndnidh}^ ‘‘The Khan marched 
out of Vellore . . . pillaged and burnt Mysore territory 

down ‘ to a heap of ashes ’ . . . Balaji Haibat 

Kao, who had left Adil-Shahi service for that of Mysore, 
was now sent by Kanti Kai against Khan Muhammad. 
The Khan despatched Siddi Masaud with his vanguard to 
meet this army. In the battle that followed, Balaji was 
beheaded and his army routed. At this the Kajah of 
Mysore in mortal terror sent his envoy to the victorious 
Khan Muhammad, with an offer of submission, asking 
pardon for his offences and praying for safety. He 
promised to pay ‘treasure beyond calculation ’ as an offering 
to Adil Shah and regularly deliver tribute {baj-wa- 
kharaj) every year. By order of Adil Shah, Khan 
Muhammad left the Mysore Kajah’s devastated kingdom 

ISiB. Procruta's letter, in Ndyakit of Madura, p. 267. 

127. Muhammad-h&mdh, l.c. 

198. Ibid, The sources on the Hysore side maintain a discreet silence in 
regard to this reverse. 
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to him. . . . The Peshkash was realized by Khan 

Muhammad.** Nor was Tirumala Nayaka himself 
immune from Bijripur attack, for, as Proenza tells us,^® 
Khan Muhammad “ did not wish to leave the country 
without levying ransom on Tanjore and Madura ; he 
raised large contributions and returned to Bijapur full of 
riches.” About this time, §rI-Ranga, “ betrayed a 
second time by his vassals ** (Nayakas of Madura, Tanjore 
and Gingee) and probably realising also the serious predi- 
cament of Mysore caused by the ravages of the Bijapur 
invasion, ” was obliged to seek refuge on the confines of 
his kingdom, in the forests where he led amiserable life.”^®’ 
The wars of Bijapur and Golkonda in the Karnatak 
Fifth Pha,e : IBM- ^ 61*6 practically over about the 
1669. monsoon season of 1654, the two 

General course of powers finally accomplishing the 
division of their conquests in 1656.^®^ 
The Bijapur-belt of territory to the north of the king- 
dom of Mysore, comprising Bangalore, Hoskote, Kolar, 
Dodballapur and Sira, went under the designation of 
Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat while the territory below the 
ghats, almost coterminous with the south-eastern frontier 
of Mysore, under the designation of Karnatak-Bijapur- 
Payanghat, Shahji being continued in charge of the 
entire tract. The Golkonda possessions lay further east 
of this area, in the rich eastern plains of Madras compris- 
ing Chittoor, Gooty, ^ Gurramkopda, Chandragiri, 
Gandikote, Conjeevaram and other places, with a 
governor (Hazrat Anar Sahib) under the Qutb Shah- 
In the ^ery year of the division of these conquests, 

129. See Ndyaks of Madura, l.c. 

ISO. Ibid. The exile of Srl-Rauga would oorrespond to the penod c. 1664- 
1666, for, from the O. Yarn, and Ke. N. V., as we shall see, he appears 
to have been in Bedaur between e. 1666-1069. Of. Satyanatha Aiyar in 
NAyaks of Madtura, His statement that Kaat^lrava "enter- 

tained him (Sri -Range) for some time and seeing that he was the 
source of further troubles, seems to have left him to his own fate about 
1668," is not borne out by the materials on record for the years 1660-1654. 
131. Orme, Hiatortcal Fragmenta, p. 62. 
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Muhammad Adil Shah died. simultaneously, 

Abdulla Qutb Shah was recalled to his capital by a 
Mughal invasion. Bijapur and Golkopda during the 
succeeding years were so much engrossed in their death- 
struggle with Aurangzib (Mughal Viceroy in the Deccan) 
that they had little time to effectively look after their 
conquered tracts in the south, except depending on the 
local governors thereof.^® This, no doubt, proved to be 
an advantage to other powers in the Eamafak. In 
particular, Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1645-1660) had 
already succeeded in acquiring Vasudhare, Sakrepat^ia 
and other places from Bij&pur between 1647-1652.^®* 
Shortly after the death of Muhammad Adil Shah, how- 
ever, he systematically carried on his aggressions, taking 
the forts of Ikkeri, Soraba, Udugani, Mahadevapura, etc., 
then in the possession of the European trading powers 
{Tdmramukhar ) ; and successfully opposed the chief of 
Sode, acquiring from him Sirase (Sirsi), Herur, Bolur 
and other places.^^ About the same time (1656), 
it would appear, Sivappa Nayaka, according to the 
Chikkadevardya-Vavisdvali,^^ inquired after the where- 
abouts of, and traced out, the fugitive Emperor ^^rl- 
Banga VI, paid his homage to him and afforded him an 
asylum. Between c. 1656-1659, ArT-Kanga appears to 
have stayed in Bednur (capital of Sivappa Nayaka) after 
his long sojourn in Dravida and Mysore.**’ 

132. Myn. Gcus., II. iv. 242S; II. lii. 2862'(uee alHo iimcriptioDS cited) 

133. Ke N. V., VII. 108. ‘ 184 Ibid, 110. 

136. Pp. 190-191 : iSri-Bdnga-Iidya-mniHuvam . . . ettaluni nelegdi^adire 
yavatianaraiti kandu kdlgeragi-yodagondu handu ... 

136. C. Vam , 191 ; also A'e. N. V., VII. 114 FroiJi theHe textH, Sri-Raii^a, 
it seems obvious, was under the shelter of Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri 
before Ins (6ri-Ran{^’s) own establishnietit at Hassan and Belur by 
the latter in 1669. In the light of these sources, we have to allow a 
fair interval of at least three years (c. 1656-1669) for Srl-Ranga’s 
asylum m Bednur, and push back the period of bis exile itself by 
another two years (c. 1664-1666), in the light of the Hague Tramenpts 
and ProenzB, cited above. Cf. Wilks (1. 79), placing 6ri-Hanga’s flight 
to Bednur in 1646; Rice {Mye. Oaz., I. 866), m 1644 (or 1646); 
6. K. Aiyangar (in Ndyaka of Madura, pp. 133-134, f.n. GO), after 1666 ; 
Satyanatha Aiyar (/6(d, p. 182), after 1663 ; and Mya. Oat. (New £dn. II. 
iii. 2870-2874, 2881-2988), in 1M6 and iGG^all w'hioh require revision. 
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Meanwhile, in Mysore, Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of 
Relations with Karugahalli had been reappointed 
Madura, 1666-1669: Dalavfti by Raijithlrava, in May 1655, 

Madura, c. 1666- m succession to Linge-Gauda. 

Kanthlrava’s first act after Khan 
Muhammad's pillaging expedition of 1654 was, according 
to Proenza,^®® the despatch of an army to the Satya^ 
mangalam province of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, with 
a view to “ punish him for his disloyal conduct, wreak 
just vengeance and compensate himself for the cost of 
the war.” Dalavai Hamparajaiya was entrusted with 
the operations of the campaign which seems to have 
begun about the latter part of 1655 }^ Without 
encountering much opposition Hamparajaiya advanced 
on Madura ” where he found considerable booty.” He 
was soon before the walls of Madura itself, causing 
consternation to Tirumala Nayaka who would have 
taken to his heels but for the unexpected help of the 
Maravas. Raghunatha-Setupati, the Marava chief, pro- 
ceeded thither with 25,000 men. W'ith these and his 
own army of 35,000 men, Tirumala Nayaka prepared 
himself for the onslaught. In the meanwhile Dalavfii 
Hamparajaiya, in the words of Proenza, ” too weak to 
hazard a general action and informed of the approaching 
arrival of reinforcements which his king (Kapthlrava) 
had sent him, temporised and, by his presents, won 
the Brahman commander of the ^*Madura forces. The 
traitor sought to repress the ardour of his soldiers and 
put off, from day to day, the time of attack. But the 

187. Antudst I. 89 ; Mys. Dho. Pvr., 1. 67. 

188. See Ndyakn Of Madura^ p. 267 (Proenza' ft letter). 

139. Sec M. E. B., No. 170 of 1910-11, dated m 1666 (ManmdtJui) — a damaged 
Kannada lithio record from Erode, mentioning Dalavai Hampa- 
rajaiya (Hampaiya) and Madura (Madhura). Evidently the record 
seems to reflect a campaign of Mysore in the Madura country. Since 
only the cyclic year is mentioned in the record and since we know 
Hamparajaiya succeeded to the ofiice of Da}avai in May 1656, we may 
flz the beginning of the campaign about the latter pfi^ of |666. 
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Maravas, impatient at the delay, onffbeived suspicions, 
cried treason, threw the Brahman into a dungeon, 
pounced on the enemies, and cut them to pieces. 
The remains of the defeated army took refuge in a 
neighbouring fortress, where, after some days, the 
expected reinforcements of twenty thousand men joined 
them. The combat again began with such fury that 
each army left nearly twelve thousand dead on the 
battlefield.”^^ 

Nor was this all. “The advantage,” continues 
Proenza,^^' “remained with the Nsyak 
utilised his superioritj to return 
to the Mysoreans the evils which the> 
had inflicted on his kingdom, and transport the theatre 
of this bloody war to their provinces. A special circum- 
stance characterised its ferocity. The king of Mysore 
had ordered to cut off the nose of all the prisoners ; his 
soldiers, to distinguish themselves, executed this barbarous 
order on all those who fell into their hands, men, women 
and children, and sent to Mysore sacks full of noses, as 
so many glorious trophies. The Nayak, resenting this 
procedure, which, in the opinion of the Indians, added 
the most humiliating outrage to cruelty, ordered reprisals; 
and his troops burst out into the provinces of Mysore, 
seeking not enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It is this 
which has given to this inhuman war the name of ‘ hunt 
for noses.’ The king of Mysore, the first contriver of 
this barbarity, himself lost his own nose, and thus 
suffered the penalty which he deserved.” This counter- 
invasion of Madura is referred to in certain Mackenzie 
Maniiscripts,^^^ according to which the Madura forces 
hotly pursued the retiring Mysore army into its own 
territories, as far as Nanjangud {Nanjankudi). 

140. Nayaks of Madura, pp 267-268 (Ibid). 

141. Ibid. pp. 268^269 (Ibid) 

142. Taylor, Or Hint. Mm . 11. 182-183; Hee also and compare Nityakn oj 

Madtira, pp. 186-137. 
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From the letter of Proenza, it would seem that the 
invasion and counter-invasion narrated 
prwuza! ** **”* above were completed by the close of 
1658 and the beginning of 1659.^“ 
There is, however, no information on the Mysore side 
regarding these events. Proenza* s account, on the other 
hand, however trustworthy in regard to the main trend 
of transactions, does seem to exaggerate the “ cutting off 
noses in war.” Indeed to a foreign observer like Proenza 
such a mode of fighting could not but appear as novel and 
grotesque. In fact, as we have seen in the preceding pages, 
“ nose cutting” was a habitual feature of Mysorean warfare 
and this was not the only occasion when the Mysore army 
resorted to it, as Proenza seems to imagine. Nor is it likely 
that Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himself ever took 
part in the war and sustained loss of his own nose, as 
Proenza makes us believe. Hence this part of the account 
cannot be literally accepted as a correct statement of facts. 
It seems, however, possible that the general or his deputy 
in charge of the Mysore army was one of those who lost 
their noses during the retaliatory game adopted by the 
Madura forces. No doubt Kanthirava had desired to 
mark his displeasure of Tirumala’s rebellion against his 
sovereign (Arl-Iianga) by ordering the infliction of this 
punishment on certain of his leading officials, a direction 
which was either carried to excess in its execution or 
grossly misrepresented as a regufar ” hunt for noses.” 
The whole life and character of Kanthirava seem to be 
against the ascription of such a barbarity to him by 
way of a general measure. The obvious effect of these 

143. Tirumala Nayaka of Madura died in February 1669 {Ndyaks of Madura 

pp. 14S-149). Since Proenza npeake of the Kayaka’a death shortly 
after his victory in the oounter>invaBion (Ibid, p. 269), the wars 
between Mysore and Madura appear to have practically come to a 
close in December 1668 or January 1669, although hostilities in the, 
south continued during subsequent years. 

144. Mys. Gar., II. iii. 2389-2390; see also and compare 8. K. Aiyangar in 

Nayaka of Madura, pp. 136-137, f.u. 73. For details about the '* nose- 
gutting,” vide Appendix IX. 
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invasions during the last years of the reign of Kajithirava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar was that the relations between 
Mysore and Madura became embittered to a degree. 

Almost simultaneously Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri, 
smarting under the rejection of the 
Ikkeri, ^ alliance by Karithirava 

(in September 1647), had begun to 
show signs of an aggressive attitude towards Mysore, on 
the plea of restoring to his suzerainty Aii-Ranga VI who 
was under his (^iivappa Nayaka’s) protection since 
c. 1656.^^® In 1657 {Hevllamhi) he marched southwards 
and laid siege to Hassan and Belur/^‘*’ then in the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans of Bijapiir. He began a 
regular blockade of the latter place and soon reduced it to 
submission slaying large numbers of the enemy. It 
was also on this occasion that, according to the Keladi- 

146. C. Vam., 190-191 ; Ke. N V., VII. lOH-109, 114 Although, Bccordmg to 
the Ke. N V and fiivataitvaratridkara (cited %nfra)f it was eheer 
loyalty to the Empire which induced Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri to 
espouse the cause of Srl-Hanga VI, his real motive, according to the 
earlier woik, C Vatn , was nothing but Belf-intcrost. Indeed, by 
courting on his side the support of Emperor Sri-Hanga and by attempt- 
ing to give to the ruined fortunes of the latter the advantage of hia 
power and influence, Sivappa Nayaka evidently hoped not only to 
establish ^rl-Ranga in his suzerainty of the Karnataka country but 
also to retaliate, and carry on his aggression, against Mysore, at whose 
rejection of his embassy (in September 1647) he had b«*en offended, 
Sivappa Nayaka’s offer of an asylum to Sri-Hanga VI between c 1666- 
1669 cannot, therefore, be better understood except on this footing. 
See Ch. X, for further details. 

146. Ke. N. F., VII. 109; see also ^ivatattvarfitiidkara in 8. K Aiyangar’s 

Sources, pp. 366-367. Both these texts are, ob\iouBly, to be understood 
as referring to the siege of Belur in the Hassan district, " Veldpura" of 
the latter text being only the Saiiskritised form of Belur and not 
“Vellore’' in the Madras Fresidenoy as identified in the Sources 
(p. 847), Ndijaka of Madura (p. 133, f.n. 60) and the My a. Gae. (II. 
hi. 2372-2373). See also E.C., V (1) and (2) B1 3, 14, 56, 68, etc., men- 
tioning Vildpura as the old name for Belur. “ Vellore ’’ had b^n, as 
we have seen above, twioe lost by Sri-Ranga in 1647 and 1664, while 
“ Belfir ’’ was also in the poBseBsioii of Bijapur (since 1640), bo that it 
was but in the fitness of things for Sivappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri to 
recover both Belur and Hassan for ^ri-Ranga in 1667, as an ostensibly 
loyal feudatory of his. 

147. ^ivatattvaratndkara, l.c. 
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Nripa-Vijayam,^^^ Krish^iappa Nayaka of Belur and 
Arkalgud opposed ^ivappa Nayaka at the head of vast 
forces {bahusainya sahitidirchida) . Alarmed, probably, 
by the latter’s activities, Kanthirava himself, it would 
appear,^*® substantially assisted his feudatory, Krishnappa 
Nayaka, against the latter {mdydvddigaladhlka sahdyade ) ; 
Sivappa Nayaka, however, succeeded in thoroughly 
defeating Krishnappa Nayaka on the field of battle and 
took his son, Venkatadri N ayaka, prisoner. Though these 
activities of Ikkeri tended to restrict the sphere of 
influence of Mysore up to Belur in the north-west, they 
resulted in improving the position of SrI-Ranga by 1659 
(F'iA;dn), in which year f^ivappa Nayaka established the 
latter at Hnssan and Belur and is said to have been duly 
honoured by him with titles like Rdmabdna, Paravdrana- 
Vdrana and presents, including a costly ear-ornament of 
sapphire, a very costly pearl, the emblems of the conch 
and the discus, an umbrella called the Jagajhamj)a and 
the head of the enemy slain.^'**’ 

In 1659, the last year of the reign of Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, the political 
of Mywwl 1669“*'*“ position of the kingdom of Mysore 
was as follows : On the north it* had 
been extended up to Channapatna and Turuvekere, 
coterminous with the Karnatak-Bijapur-BalaghSt, 
while Channarayapatna, overlooking Hassan fmi 
Beliir, had become its north-western limit ; m the south 
it ran up to Danayakankote and Satyamangalam and in 
the south-east up to Kaveripattanam, co-extensive with 
the Kai-nafak-Bijapur-Payanghat ; in the east it practi- 
cally covered the whole of the territory of JFagadeva- 
Raya, while in the west it had been extended up to 
Coorg absorbing a major portion of the kingdom of the 
Changalvas (including Nanjarayapatna) . The tendency 

148. VII l.c. 149. Ibui 

150. Ke. N. V., VII. 114; U. Vam., 191 , Sivatattavarattidkara, p. 367. 
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on the part of Mysore to advance mrther in the north 
and the north-west while maintaining her integrity in 
the south and the south-east as against Madura and 
other powers, had already begun to manifest itself 
towards the close of the reign 



CHAPTER IX. 

KANTHTnAVA-NABASABiJA WODEYAR I, 

1638-1659 — {contd.) 

Kanthirava's Rule ; Ministers, Officers and Dalavais — 
Administrative measures : 1. Defence — 2. Coinage and 

Currency, 1646 — 3. Settlement of conquered tracts — 
Feudatories, c. 1647-1650 — Religion— Gifts, etc. — A scheme 
of public utility, c. 1645-1648 — Grants and other records, 
1639-1657 — Authentic statues of Kanthirava — Social life : 
c. 1638-1648 — Cities and towns : 1. Seringapatam — 

2. Mysore — 3. Melkote — General culture — Daily life, 

amusements, etc. — Court culture : costume and personal 
adornment— Kanthirava’s personal servants — His daily 
Durbar and local titles — Festivals — The Mahanavamt in 
Seringapatam — Its celebration in 1647 (September 19-28) — 
Beginnings : the eiglit days’ Durbar- -The detailed 

programme — The ninth day {Mahanavamt) — The tenth day 
( Vijayadasami) — Gifts and presents — The social ideal : 
contemporary manners and morals, etc. — Kanthirava as a 
patron of learning — Literary activity : Sanskrit and 
Kannada writers — Govinda-Vaidya and his Kanthirava- 
Narasaraja-Vijayam (1648) — Domestic life: Queens — 
Other members of the Royal Family — Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar: indications of his rule jointly with Kanthirava — 
Last days of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar — His death, 
July 31, 1659 — An estimate of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar — As a warrior — As a political builder — As a 
ruler — As a “ Maker of Mysore ” — Kanthirava in tradition. 


Kappilravft’B Buie: 


T he rule of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar bore the 
impress of his personality to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than that of his predecessors, 
on the administration of the country 
he ruled over. Inscriptions and other 
sources speak of him as ruling in Serin- 
gapatam seated on the jewelled throne (ratna-simhdsana). 
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His government was conducted ^along traditional 
lines and was in keeping with the general course 
of political development the kingdom underw’ent. 
Timmarasa was the minister-in-chief {mantrUa) of 
Kanthlrava, well versed in political counsel, accounts and 
the arts Lappavarasa was his ministt r of finance 
(. . . sakala rdjyake . lekkavanu 

hareddduva) Basavaiya was an officer in cliarge of the 
treasury {bokkasa) Narasimhfi-r[)ad}iyaya — identical 

with Nrsimharya mentioned in the GajjignuahalU copper- 
plate grant (April 1639) — was the kiug’s scribe 
(rdyasadolu jdna) and Linge-Gauda was the Mayor of 
Seringapatam {Fattanada-adhikdrl);^ the capital cit>' 
(till July 1649). Among other officers, ‘Kottiiraiya was 
an agent of Kanthirava (Narasaraja Wadeyaravara 
kdryakke kartardda) at Saligrtoa.** Among the 
Dalavais of the reign, already referred to,^ were 
Timmarajaiya (November 1638-December 1640), 
Nanjarajaiya of Hura (December 1640- January 1647). 
Lingarajaiya of Hura (January 1047-June 1648), 
Kempaiya (June 1648-July 1649), Linge-Gauda (July 
1649- August 1650), Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of 
Karugahalli (August 1650-September 1651) and Dilsa- 
rajaiya (Das-raj) of Kalale, father-in-law of Kanthirava 
(September 1651-October 1653) — Linge-Gauda and 
Hamparajaiya holding the office a second time between 
October 1653-May 1655 and May 1655-1659, respec- 
tively. The short tenure of office usually allowed by 
Kanthirava to each of his Dalavsis points to the active 

1. K. N. r., XXV, S4 ; Vara-mantrade aura-guru . . . Uhhyanqade 

{lekkangod^) aaraavia-bJmva . . . mvidyadali nrre gandu-^arodu. 

а. Ibid, 82. 3- Ibid, 74. 

4. Ibid, 86. 5. Ibid, 66. 

б. E.C., V (1) and (2) Cn 186 (1660). 

T. Ante, section on Poltttcol fiiaiary in Cb. VIII ; Bee also Armala, 1. 68, a6-86, 
88-89; My». Dho. Pfir., I. 66-67 and f.n. 8 %nfra. 
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personal influence exerted by him in military as in civil 
administration.^ 


Defence was perhaps the foremost problem that 
. , . . ^ ^ . engaged the attention of Kanthlrava- 

Administrative • ttt i 

mesBureH. Narasaraja Wodeyar in the early years 

1. Defence. of his reign. The fort of Seringa- 

patam having sustained serious dama- 
ges during the siege of 1689, Ka^thIrava took a keen 
personal interest in the work of improving and extending 
it, with a view to make it more impregnable and 
self-sufficient. Huge flat stones were made use of in 
enlarging and strengthening the ramparts, bastions and 
ditches. And magazines and armouries were extensively 
laid out, together with large stores of fodder and 
provisions of every description. The fort of Mysore was 
likewise improved and strengthened, and arrangements 
made for storing in provisions, arms and ammunition.^ 
The next measure of importance was the establishment 
by Kanthlrava, for the first time, of a 
Currency? I64c! mint (tenkasdle) in Seringapatam and 

the reorganization of currency and coin- 
age. The tendencies underlying this measure were of a 
political, administrative and religious character : firstly, 
by 1645, Kanthlrava was, as we have seen, sufficiently 
well established on the throne of Mysore (having 
successfully beaten off the Bijapur invasion and counter- 
acted the aggressions of Tirumala^ Nay aka of Madura) 


8. The Annals (I. 88-89) refers to inefficiency, corruption, neglect of duty, 

BBsertiveiiesB, etc., on the part of the Da]avai as the cause of his 
disraisBal and the appointment of his sucoessor. The Mya. Dho. Par. 
(I. 66-67) merely mentions the period of office of each Dajavai. Whatever 
might have been the real cause for the removal from office of a Dajavai, 
Kapthlrava seems to have been the first ruler to realise the evils of 
excessive concentration of power in the Da]avfti. He appears to have 
kept hiB Dalavais thoroughly under control generally by allowing them 
only a short tenure of office, unless any of them proved himself a man of 
exceptional capacity like Raujarajaiya of Hnra. See also and compare 
S. E. Aiyangar, Andent Indw, pp. 290-292. 

9. Annals, I. 79-80, 82. For detaile about arms and ammunition, vide 

Appendix IX. 
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and was aiming at independence fram’a local point of 
view ; secondly, the innumerable estampages on the 
gold coins in the country — belonging to the Paleg&r 
regime — had led to confusion and it was found absolutely 
necessary to have a uniform seal for all gold coins 
thirdly, EanthTrava’s predilection for Yaishtiavism, f>er- 
haps most significantly echoed in a lithic record of his,” 
was also prominently at work. The first coins were, 
accordingly, struck in Ka^ithlrava’s name, on the 26th of 
April 1645.*® These are gold ones, variously known as 
Kanthlrdya-hana^'^ Kanihirava-Hdya^^ and Kanthirava- 
Bdya-ravi ;*'* and are impressed with the figure of God 
Lakshml-Narasimha on the obverse and some dots on 
the reverse.*® Another species of gold coins, issued 
probably about the same time or slightly later, was the 
Kanthlrdya-imraha}’’ Not only were these coins issued 
but their circulation all over the country was also 
provided for, 10 hanmm being equivalent to one Kanthl- 
rdya-varaha and the weight of nine hanams being 
equivalent to the weight of one tmraha (Kanthtrdyi), 
the two denominations being ordered to be used in 
connection with the account and cash transactions, 
respectively, of the State,*® Kanthlrava appears to have 

10. Ibid, I. 90. 

11. E.C., V (2) Ag. 64 (April 16*17), p. 768 (Text) ; ser altio uiidnr Uelxgwm. 

12 I.M. C., No 18-15-20, pp. 36 .ST- 

iStllwnha/na-iaka-varfa 1567 ganda varlUTmlnavdda | 

Pnrthtva nCtma HamvatunroAla \ 

Valiakfia-iu. 11 [Text gone] vaJcahafradallu \ 

Kan(hirava-NaraHardja Wadeyaraiyyanavarii tamma penartnnlli | 
LaftHhmi-NarasimJm-mudre’H&nyavannu, hd.ki9i | 

# tUinyakke KantMrava-Hdyanrndu penaru | 

gra.ma-ka,hftTaqalannu namarpuida v%vara || 

Cf. Annala (I 91), placing this event in April 1648 ; Wilka (I. 61)» 
merely referring to the establishment of the mint and the issue of 
“ Cantyrai hoous and fanams ” by Kai>tblrava ; also Af A. R., 1929, 
p. 31, referring to the issue of the ooiua " some time after 1646." 

13. Annala^ l.c. ; see also Appendix IV — (4). 

14 Vide f.n. 12 supra— Text. 16. Mya. Rdj. Gha., 26. 

16. See Appendix Ibid, for details. 17. Ibid. 

18. AnnaJs, I. 90-91 ; alao Mya. Bdj. Cha.^ l.c. 
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8 Settlement of 
conquered tructH. 


issued a series of copper coins also, known as Ane- 
kdsu,^^ to serve the purposes of a token currency. 

In the localities annexed by him from the feudatories, 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, it is 
said,® settled the land revenue dues 
according to the status and condition 
of each tract. The refractory Palegars and turbulent 
ryots in the local parts were allowed just enough 
means to enable them to sustain themselves, a major 
portion of their income being confiscated to the State. 
To promote local peace and facilitate the transmission of 
revenue collections from the countryside to the central 
exchequer at Seringapatam, officials like Subeddr, 
Thdndddr, KaratiiJcas and Gumdataa were also 
appointed. 

Among the local feudatories of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar — at the height of his power, 
i.e.y during c. 1647-1650 — were the 
following : Doddaiya (Doddendra) ot 
Haradanahalh, Kempaiya (Kempeiidra) of Satyagala, 
Timinaraja (Tiiiimendra) of HcggaddevankOte, Doddaiya 
of Channarayapatna, Hampaiya of Turuvekere, Chamaiya 
of Channapatna, Hampaiya of Maddur, Muddaiya of 
Nagamangala, Nanjanna of Majavajji, Bajaiya of 
Terakanambi, Guruvanna of Kannambadi, Kotturaiya 
of Kikkeri, Chinna-Gauda of Palnpare, Muddaiya of 
Kankanhalli, Honnaima of Katte-Majalavadi, Sangaiyaof 
Ummattur, Channaiya of Hosaholalu, Dasaiya, chief of 
Ballodeyar (V), Lingarajaiya (Lingarajendra) of Yelandur 
(Yelavandur), and the chiefs of Hullahalli (Hullanahalli), 
Nilusdge, Kulagana, Kute-kere (Koteya-kere) , Hemmara- 


Feudatori cs, 
r. 1647-1600. 


19 Vvl-v Appendix Jb%d. 

30. Annals, I 89; also Wilks, I. 60-61. 

21. K.N T' , XXV, 47-56, 57-69, 61-71. Most of the feudatories, referred to, 
are stated to have been prc'sent in Seringapa'tain during the festivities 
of 1647, noticed under Sodallife Kotturaiya of Kikkiin, mentioned, is 
further to be indentified with the one referred to as an agent of 
Kanthlrava at Saligraina (see f.n. 6 svpra and text thereto). 
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gala, Bilikere, Talak&d, Sosale and^Eangasamudra. 
Some of these feudatories were, as we shall see, in the 
personal service of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wo^oyar 
himself. Among the feudatories in friendly alliance 
with Kanthlrava were :® Rangappa Nayaka of Ho{e- 
Narasipur (Narasiiuhapura), Krishnappa N&yaka of 
Beliir, Dodda-Kempe-Gauda of Kunigal and Chikka- 
Gauda® of Mfigadi, Virupanna N&yaka of Alambftdi and 
the sons of the chief of Nanjar&yapatna and Puvala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka (of Basavapatina and Tarikere). 
Tanjore, Madura and Gingee (Chenje)^ were among the 
distant powers represented hy their niinisterR at the 
court of Kanthlrava during the period. 

The period of Kaiithirava’s rule witnessed an 
important stage in the development of 
Rfiigioii ^>rT-Vaishnavism in South India in 

general and Mysore in particular. 
Already Melkote had become a prominent centre of t^rl- 
Vaishriavism®''^ and no less important was Senngapatam, 
the capital city.^ More significant still, perhaps, was 
the influence of Vaishnava tradition that was being 
continually exerted on the Mysore Royal House from 
the early years of the seventeenth century. We have 
seen how Raja Wodeyar, Charaaraja Wodeyar and 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar were staunch Vaishnavaites. 
Betoda-Chamaraja Wodeyar, father of Kanthlrava- 

*22 /ftid, 93-99. 

23. Do^^a-Kcmpe-Gau^a here is to be identified with Inimadi-Kempe- 
Gau^a II of Magadi (1569-165M) and Chikka-Gan^a with Chikka-Kernpe. 
Gauda (sou of Imraadi-Kcijipe-<}auda), afterwardn Mummadi-Kanipe- 
Gau^a HI (1668-1678). Perhaps during the period, of which we are 
writing (r 1647-1660), both father and hoii were governing the 
Yelahaiika-na^u, the former from Kupigal, the latter from Magadi, and 
both w'ere present during the festivities of 1647 in Seringapatam. For 
the relations between Kap^hlrava and Inimadi-Kempe-Gampa about 
1648-1660, see f.n. 97 in Ch VIII and text thereat. For the genealogy of 
the Yelahanka (Magadi) chiefs, mde Table XVII 

24. K. N. V., XXV, 89-91. 

26. See C. Vam.^ 113 ; C Ft., HI, 78 ; also l.n 86 %nfra. 

26. K. N. V., VII, 96; V, 119, etc. 


11 * 
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NarasBiTaja Wodeyar, was himself an earnest devotee of 
Vishnu, adoring God Nrsimha.®’ An inscription® 
records of him as having none to equal him alike in 
respect of bathing in holy rivers, making gifts, winning 
victory on the field and offering worship to Vishnu. 
The Chikkadevardya^VamAdvali, already referred to,® 
makes mention of his pilgrimage to Melkote, Tirupati, 
^rirangara and other sacred places, accompanied by his 
half-brother, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, during the 
early years of the reign of Chamaraja Wodeyar. Under 
KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, the Vaishnava predi- 
lections of the Mysore Royal Family became more and 
more marked. Kanthlrava was celebrated for his ardent 
devotion to Vishnu {ati&aya VUhnu-hhahti)’^ and for 
his scrupulous observance of the characteristic features 
of the creed,®^ namely, Vaishnava-Blkahd (leaving the 
head unshaved for long periods), Bhdgavata-Purdna- 
Prasanga (listening to the Bhdgmmta-Purdnajn)^ 
EkddaU-Vratam and DvddaU-Vratam (fasting on the 
eleventh day of every fortnight and breaking the fast on 
the twelfth), Hari-pujc, Hari-dhydna (worship and 
contemplation of Vishnu), Nitya-ddna (daily gifts), 
Kahlrdmhudhi (distribution of milk) and BrinddvaTta-seve 
(offering devotional worship to Brinddvanam, the abode of 
the Lord). A lithic record^® speaks of him as having 
placed his burdens at the feet of God Nrhari (LakshmT- 
Nrsimha). Indeed so profound was the impression 
produced by his faith in Vaishnavism that he was deified 

27. Ibui, IV, 4-10 

28. E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 103 (April 1647), 11. 28-29 . 

Sndnicha ddnSchajayfcha Vishnoh 

Pvjd‘Vvihat/ tatsadriii ua^kaArJvUW 

29. Ante, Ch. VI. 30. K N. V., XXVI, 3. 

31. Ibid, 4-16; VII, 68; also Mya. Rdj. Cha.,SB i AnnaU, I. 92-93. 

.32. E.C,, V (2) Ag. 64 (April 1647), p. 767 (Text) : Srl-Nrhart padayugi nyaata 
/lart'o-sva bhdrfi ; see also C. Vam. (37), depicting Ka^thirava as having 
been engaged in the contemplation and adoration of Vishnu (Nrnmhatta. 
divya-mfirtvyam nenedn jdmst . . . adigeragi^lgeydu . . .) 
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by his subjects. Nor can there be mf doubt that he 
aimed at perpetuating the cult of Vishnu among his 
people by the issue of coins bearing the figure of God 
LakshmI-Narasimha and by inducing them to worship 
that God and observe the rite of fasting {Ekddadi- 
Vratam) on the eleventh day of every fortnight Thus, the 
record,® mentioned above, says : “ The king Kauthlruva 
was taken by the people for God Nrsimha. Seeing that 
from love of money the people had forgotten Vishnu, 
the wise king Kanthirava made from that money 
Nrhari and preserved the people Inquiring 

into the sayings of the VPda and Sniriti and ascertaining 
the meaning of all idstras, in accordance with the 
intentions of both, he caused all to worship LakshmT 
Nrhari ’s two feet on Ekdda&i and also to perform that 
{EkddaH) Vrata like Ambarlsha and other kings.” It 
was, w'e are told,^'* his sincere conviction that salvation 
was only to be attained by absolute devotion to Vishi.ui ; 
and this perhaps found its lasting expression in the 
construction by him (between 1()45-1()48) of a temple to 
God LakshiiiT-Narasimha, to the right of liis Palace at 
Seringapatam, for the spiritual benefit of his [leople 
{tannanti-JogareUaruvi bardu7tkugend u ) Toleration 

33. Ibvl, p. 768 (Text) . 

Kanthlrava-niahipalaiit Nrstmhnm nu nirf jatuih ' 

VUtechthd parxplditfua mnnasd VinJinuin truld rverurldfi | 

LOkdn vlkahya datjapdrdtv-chalurah Kanthtravd~kahtmlpaiih \ 
Tadvittf NrJiarim vulfulya safutatl kiirvan nmnm pdUtHum \ 

Vrda-amrtyadi vakyam moarhana-mdriniH mrva-Matrudi vichonja 
^rtindn Kanthirnva-iiri'fiarnpatir-7i%irhayxtKdrtha-yiifjmnm 1 
Ekddaiydm HU’Lakshmi-NTharirpadayuyCtTddhnnatn tad-vraiancha 
Vydtanvannambarifddyakh iJa~nnrapatliidw~aJlfdni-irhakdra 1 1 

34. C. Vam,, 1 c. : nitya-sukhama-netmitattvama-ndraydu Purnahnttamana 
hhaktt-yolaUade inukti-yanugolladendv ntichayuit. See also C. Ft., II, 
140. According to Tirunialarya, the reference to tatfva in the above 
pasBage is to the Srl-Vaishyava doctrines of trust in God's grace and 
self-surrender 

3n. Utd ; C. Vt., II, 141 ; also K. N. V. (ia48), VII, 76-81. 114, referringto the 
temple (Ari-NaraaimJia^evana nilaya); Annah, 1. 09; Myn. Bdj. Ch-a., 
24 (compare). For further references to this extant temple, see under 
Gifts, Grants and Social Ufe. 
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was a prominent feature of Kap^hlrava's religion. He 
was devoted as much to Vishpu as to Siva (Hari-Bara- 
bhaktiyoliruva) while he worshipped his family deities 
Lakshmikdnta, ChdmundHvarl and TrmUvardF with no 
less fervour. He is also said to have observed the Saiva 
rites {&aiva-Vrata) as well.®® In his capital there not 
only flourished Vaishnava and Saiva institutions (temples 
and maths)^ but also adherents of different creeds and 
sects (such as the Bhdgavatas^ Vira-Vaishnavas, Mathd- 
dhipatiSf ^ivahhaktas^ Jdgis and Jafigamas), who lived 
side by side in friendly rivalry." 

Numerous were the gifts of Kanthirava-Narasaraja 

Wodeyar to institutions and individuals, 
Gifts, etc. both in and outside his kingdom. 

Services in the temple of God Lakshmi- 
Narasimha at Seringapatam engaged bis constant 
attention. That temple, it is said,*^ was provided by him 
witha lofty enclosure- wall of stone {eltarada kalla pdgalu) , 
an extensive verandah {bittarada kaisdle), a seven- 
storeyed tower {ehieleya gopura)^ mantapas, navaranga, 
abodes for minor gods (parivdra-devatdlayangalum) and 
a garhha-grha {gahhaxmne)^ besides a sacrificial pavilion 
{ydga-^dle) and a spring festival pond {Vasanta-kola) . 
In the temple thus furnished, Kanthlrava, it is added," 
set up the image of Nrsimha with NAchyars and the 
processional image of the God, .together with minor 
deities and Alvars, according to the Pdnchardtra and 
other dgamas. He richly endowed this shrine with 
ornaments of precious stones — including a jewelled crown 


36. K. N. F., VH, 68. 87. Ibid, IV, 96. 38. AnnaU, I. 98. 

89. K.N. V., VII, 73-111. For detaili), vide section on Social Itfe—Cttu's 
and toicrut. 

40. Ibid, VI, 68, 69; XX, 46-47; XXl, 118, etc. 

41. 0. Farn., 37; C. Vi., II, 141-142; Annals, I. 89-90; Mya. Bd). Cha., l.c.; 
see also under Social Ufa, l.r. 

49. Amads, I. 90; Mys. Bdj. Cha., l.o. ; also T. Vam. and C. V%., l.c. ; 
Af. A. R., 1916, p. 68, para 130 [E. O., Bangalore Dut, Suppl. Vol., 
Bn. 144 (1680), U. 14-16]. 
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temple of Gangadhare^vara in Seringapatam and the set- 
ting up of the Panchalinga in that temple ; the execution 
of repairs to the temple of Venka^ramana at Karlghatta 
and the erection of steps to that hill ; the renovation of 
the Gautama-ratha at the temple of ferlkanthesvara at 
Nanjangud; the lay ingout a garden (named /SVm^ara-^ofa), 
near the waste weir of the old tank in Mysore, on the 
spot where his grandfather, Bula-Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
had been cremated ; the construction of a large pond 
(named ^ringdra-totada-kola) with bathing-ghats, to the 
south of the Tnnesvara temple ; the addition of a 
verandah to the latter temple, with the images of 
Chamundesvari, Panchalinga, Dakshinamurti and other 
gods set up therein, and the erection of a spacious 
kalydna-mantapa (marriage pavilion) behind the temple 
of Lakshmlrarnanasvami at Mysore ; the provision of 
gifts and endowments to Goddesses Chfimunde^vari of 
the Chamupdi Hills and Jvalamukhi-Amma of 
Uttanahalli, and to the ^iaiva and Vaishnava temples at 
Nanjangud, Tirupati, Melkote and other sacred places, 
according to the status of each of these temples ; the 
construction of a tank at Arikuthara in the name of his 
father-in-law, Dodde Urs, and the laying out of a mew 
water-course— extant as Bangdradoddi-kdlve—neBX 
Seringapatam, and naming it after Doddajamma, a 
favourite consort of his (gdndharva-patni) . 

This last-mentioned act was, wearetold,^® the outcome 
of a scheme to provide traffic facilities 
the Cauvei-y when 
it is in floods and, ordinarily, for the 
supply of water to the inhabitants of the capital city. 
The Cauvery, flowing to the south-west and the north- 
west of the fort of Seringapatam, was, it is said,^® bridged 
at convenient points ; then the river was dammed near 
Chandra-vana, to the south of Gautama-kshetra (where it 

46. Awiala, 1. 91. 


46. Ibid. 
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divides itself into two branches), and the ^ter thus stored 
in was led to the capital city by means of the canal running 
from the bridge in the south-west. Kapthlrava is 
further said to have laid down that the crops raised 
under the new scheme were to be set apart for services 
in the temple of God Rangan:Hha of Seringapatara.^^ 
In keeping with this account of the scheme is the 
contemporary reference^** to the bridge adjoining both 
branches of the Cauvery and the new canal surrounding 
the city of Senngapataui, from which it seems obvious 
that these monuments of Kapthirava s rule wore con- 
spicuous in Seringapataiu alreads between c. 

Among the extant records of the reign of Kanthlrava- 
NarasarajaWodeyar, the GajjiganahalU 
reford.lVXifis?'""' coppcr-phte ijraiit, dated Aj.nl 7, 
1639,*“ registers the gift by him of the 
village of Gajjiganahaj!i — under the name of Narasardt- 
pura (divided into 24 shares) — to Vedic Brahmans, for the 
eternal benefit of his father (Bettada-ChAmaraja 
Wodeyar) and as an offering to God Nrsinihn. A lithic 
record, dated December 7, 1640,“’ refers to the grant 
by Kanthirava, as rent-free, of the village of Buttanapura 
in the Hangaja-sthaja ot the Terakanambi-sTiiie, for the 
offerings to God Hanurnanta (newly set up, with a 
mantapa in the central street of Terakanambi, by one 
Kempa-Narasimha Setti) and for the maintenance of 
a feeding-house for the daily distribution of food to 
Brahmans (nitya-kaUaleya . . Brdh?nuna-satra) . 

Another, dated March 15, 1642,'’’ speaks of the setting 

48. K. N. V. (1648), V, 60-61 Ubhaya-kaveriya bujvhijiputiha dtvya $ftu 

. . . tlra halani tiera parwa kdluoe ; hIbo VII, 49 nitiana-galvv. 

49. E. C., Ill (1) Nj. 198. «. 1661, Pranidthi, Ghaitra, in 16 This record in 
inipresHttd with the Boar seal {VarAhu-niudre). Vvle, on this point, 
f.n. 66 infra, 

60. Ibid, IV (2) Gu. 10 : i. 1662, Vikrama, Puahya in. 6, Monday. This record 
also bears the emblem of Bovereignty of the world ( VAnutna-tnudre, Bee 1. 1 1). 

61, E. C., V (1) and (2) Cu. 163. Vvthu, Phdlguna ha. 10, Tuesday. Cf. 
H. 2. S. /.. p. 278. 
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up of God Basave^vara and the erection of a maptapa at 
Channarayapatna by Channa Wodeyar, son of Doddaiya, 
Prabhu of Kankanhalh, a feudatory of Kanthlrava. A third, 
dated March 10, 1648,® records the grant by Kanthlrava, 
as an agrahdra (of 50 shares) to Purohit Lmga-Bhatta 
and other Brahmans, of the village of Marachahalji — 
othervvise called Nara^mrdja-pura — with its eight hamlets, 
wet and dry lands, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
An inscription from the Mackenzie Collection, dated April 
*2(), 1645,® registers the gift by Kanthlrava of lands in six 
tributary villages {kaigdnikeya grarnagalu), on the 
occasion of the striking of the Kanthirdya-hanams. A 
lithic record, dated April 27, 1647,'^ mentions the 
formation by Kanthlrava of the agrahdra of Mattigodu 
(south -east of Kamanathaimra) --named alter himself — and 
the grant of the same to selected Brahmans, divided into 
18 shares, as an offering to God Narasimha {f^ri-Nara- 
simhdya namah). A copper-plate inscription from Tonda- 
nur, of the same date,'*'’ refers to the grant by Kaiithlrava 
of the village of Sukadore to the north of MelkOte 
(Vadavndri), together with its seven hamlets, to ^^ri- 
Vaishiiava Brahmans, as an agrahdra under the name of 
KantMrava-Narasa-Nrjmnihddhi. This record, it is 
interesting, bears the king's signature as &ri- Kanthlrava- 
Narasa?'d)ii and is impressed with the Boar seal {Vardha- 
mudre):’** A lithic record, dated September 23, 

r>2. Ihuf, IV (2) Yd. 6. if. 1564, Chitmhh&nn, Phdlt/una bu dO, Fndftv 
r»d. Js'o iS-15 20, pp 36-157 ; \^1 , PQrthum, VuiiQkhn in 11 

51 K C , V (1) and (2) A^- 64 ' SarrajU, Vaiidhha 6u •') Tins record, aKain, 
IS inipreHHed witli the Boar seal [seep 770 (Text) lu V (2)| 

lidji'ia Kan(hirara-Naraf<a-nrpuh utlsunam luiraijihui 
Sii)iiyn<f-i}drAha-titu(lrdni tndupuncha pardw n( hdptujitva Ukhitvd 
See also f.ii. 56 injra. 

56. Ill (1) Sr. 103 : fbuf. 

56. Jbul, 11 164-166. 

. . . ltdjibha Kanthirava-Narasa-niya-iiA»anain kdraj/ttvd 

StnutpUf-vATtllM-mudrdm tatlvpnrtcha parattt stkdpayitvd likhitvd 1 1 

This record points, 8i^iificatitl> enough, to K»i;ithlnva's local position 
wheu he was at the height of hia powei>-p»rticuUrly after the aiege of 
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164 7, "^refers to the construction of a pond and a stone matJi 
in Channarayapatna by Kempatina-Gauda of Kasulagere, 
an agent of Doddaiya oi KankanhaJH, feudatory of Ea^thl- 
rava. Between c. September 1647 and April 1648, we have 
lithic records®® referring, among other things, to the 
construction of a temple (of three ankanams) to Gadde> 
Bamesvara, a pond, a well and an evening niath [sandkyd- 
matha), at Channarayapatna, by Dotjdaiya himself. 
Another record*, a lithic one, dated December 8, 1647,“ 
speaks of the grant b> Kanthirava of the village of 
Balakuli to Brahmans of various gotras and sutras. A 
nirupa of KanthTrava, dated March 14, 1649 and addressed 
to Channaiya of the PaUana-hohli-vichdra,^ refers to the 
setting up of a stone slab {kildpratisthehagye) m Tiru- 
malasagara, and communicates an order to the effect that 
the boundanesof villages under Tinimalasdgara-agrahdra 
should be fixed up and that the supply of water thereto 
from the tank of Tonmir (Tondanur) should, as usual, be 
conducted in perfect security. The nirupa, it was further 
ordered, was to be got copied in the kadita of the Chdimdi- 
karanika and returned. A lithic record, dated October 
21, 1650,®^ refers to the erection of a nacaranga-pattasdle 
and an enclosure-wall — for God Venugopala set up in Ane- 
Bagur — and the promotion of a work of merit by 
Kotturaiya, Kanthlrava’s agent at Sahgrama. This 


Pinyapa^pa. In the prewent state of our epigraphical kriowledffe, the 
use of tlie Boar seal, lu the public documents of the Rulers of Mysore, 
seems to have actually begun under KiiythTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
although his predecessor, Chainaraja Wo4e\ar, had already claimed the 
title of Dharani-Vardha (vide Ch VI). See also f n 49 and 54 supra. 

57. E C., V (1) and (2) Cn 159 ‘ sf 1669, Sarvajxt, Aiv'ipi 6u. 5. 

68. Ibid, Cn. 168, 160 and 165 : Sarvajxt-Saro^hdri, VaisdkJia su. 

69. E. C., IX Cp. 23 Sarvnjil, Mdrgaiira ha. 7. 

60 LM.C., No. I9-1-66 (Extract No. 2) . VtrOdht, Chaxtra iu. 11. The actual 
expressions used are Ttrumalasdgarada agrahdrakkc aaUuva yrdrna- 
ga^ige yellegafta mllui koduvudw, Tvrumalasdgarada grdviagalige 
Tot^ndra kereyxnda prdku mirege niranna kodui, aurakahxtadeUli nadtat- 
ko^u barddu. This record points sufficiently to Kanthlrava’s solicitude 
for the welfare of rural folk. 

61. E. C., V (1) and (2) Cn. 186: VxkrxH, K&rtika iu. 7. 
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document further records that the erection of the temple 
was begun by Lingaiya of Yelandur (Yalavandur), that 
the navarangat enclosure- wall, and other items 
of work were actually carried out by Nanjaiya, son of 
Kotturaiya, and that, in the entire undertaking, he was 
assisted by the local ^anabhogs {Smahlidga), Nariyapaiya 
and Chikkarasaiya, as well as by the Palace sanabhugs, 
Mailaraiya and Gdvindaiya, while the temple itself was 
finished by one Basavaiya. A much worn out lithic 
record, in front of the Anjaneya temple at Madapurai 
belonging to c. 1050,®® mentions the grant by Kanthlrava 
of thirteen villages for services to God Narasimha. 
Another, of about the same time,®^ is a stone charter of 
Kail thirava granting in perpetuity the village of Honganur 
— with the adjoining villages — in the Hadinad-sime, to 
provide for the continuance of his works of merit in 
Benares (Kasi) through his Purohit, Linga-BhaUa, the 
items of works, enumerated in the record, being as follows : 
charities, anointment of Visvesvara and other Gods, 
illuminations with Sahasra-ndyna (reciting of one thousand 
names of the deity), offerings and rites at all the Parvofi, 
bathing-gifts during the three months of Mdgha^ 
VaUdkIui and Kdrtika (January-February, April-May 
and October-November), feeding 100 Brahmans daily, 
annual allowance to God Kasinathaand bathing in iT/dr/Aa 
at Prayaga. Another lithie record, dated February 10, 
registers the setting up of God Suiiiesvara at 
Anati village, during the regime of Doddaiya, feudatory 
of Kanthlrava, in Channarayapatna. Another, dated May, 
24, 1651,®® refers to the setting up of Naga-bhaktaiya and 
the building of a ma^tapa at the temple of Isvara, in the 
Dindaguru village, by Doddaiya himself. We have also 

627 M. A. R., mi-md, p. 66, para 107. 

63. E. C., IV (2) Ch. 42; aee alao text of f.n. 43 gupra and Af. A. R., 1931, 

No IM, p. IB6, referring to * Kdii-dharmada grama.’ 

61 Ibul, V (1) and (2) C’li. 202 Jj. 16T2, T’lfcrifi, Mdgha ha 14, Monday. Cf. 

H. /. S. I , p. 276. 

66. r6uf, Cii. 171 : 1673, Khara^ Jgi^ha iu. 16, Saturday. 
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a lithic record, dated March 19, 1655,®® in which Dalavfti 
Lingarajaiya (Linge-Gauda?) is said to have made a 
grant of lands belonging to Narasipura, attached to the 
Saragur-sthala, for the decorations, festivals, offerings 
and illuminations of God Narasimha. Another, a damaged 
one, dated 1655,®^ seems to refer to a service of Daiavai 
Hampariijaiya (Hampaiya) in the Ardra-Kap&le4vai*a 
temple at Erode. A third one, dated March 1657,®® 
speaks of Kanthlrava as having caused to be made the 
image of God Arke4vara for the Antarahalli agrahdra. 

An authentic statue of Kanthlrava, a Bhakta-vigraha — 
with his name in Kannada {Kanthlrava- 
of Wadayaravarn) inscribed 

on the pedestal — is to be seen in a room 
to the left of the Ranga-mantapa of the temple of Nara- 
simhasvami at Seringapatam ^ It is a magnificent 
figure of KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, about three and 
a half feet high, standing on a high pedestal with folded 
hands. Kanthlrava is represented as wearing a long robe, 
girt with a sword, shield and dagger on the left side, and 
with large ear-rings and Vira-pendeya (hero’s insignia) 
on the right foot. Altogether a beautifully carved statue, 
presenting in life-like fashion the majestic bearing of 
Kanthlrava-Narasariija Wodeyar as a warrior-devotee. 
A similar statue of his is to be seen in a pavilion of the 
temple of Trinayanesvara in the Mysore fort. 

During the reign of KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar — 
Social life: c. especially in the earlier part of it — the 
1638-1048. Cities and capital city of Seringapatam was an 
important centre of social life. It was 
1 . seniiRapatam ^ beautiful and flourishing city, with 
its well-furnished and well-guarded fort ikote) adorned 

^~Ibid, IV (2) Hg. 49 : i 1676, Jaya, Phalguna bo 7, Monday ; aee also f.n. 
96 in Ch. VIII. 

67. Af. E. R., 1910-1911, No. 170 (/. Af. P., I. 636, Cb. 160) : Mmmaiha iHte 
alao f.n. 139 in Ditto. 

68. P. C., IV (9) Kr. 39 Hlvtlambt^ Chaitra 4u. 

69. Af. A. B., 1912, p. 66, para 126; alao p. 2, paca 6 (E. C., Mya. Dtst. 
Suppl. Vol.^ Sr. 176). 
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with lofty ramparts (dlveri), bastions (kottala), spikes 
(tene), flag-staffs trenches {agalu) and guard- 

rooms at the entrances {bdgila sejje); with its broad main 
streets {viidla vidhigalu)^ named after the Sun and the 
Moon {Bavi-&<Ui mdhi) , lined with the storeyed mansions 
{harm/ya, upparige) of princes, nobles and chiefs; with 
its minor streets (keri), wherein resided poets, scholars, 
ministers, courtiers, people following different trades and 
professions (including the courtezans), merchants and the 
military, among others; and with its principal gates 
(namely, the Eastern Gate, the Mysore Gate and the 
Bijapur Gate) lined with horse-stables {ah^agala Idya) 
and elephant-stables igajada Mlegalu), containing horses 
and elephants captured in war (with Bijapur and Tiru- 
mala Nayaka of Madura, etc.) and sent in as tribute by the 
Changalvas and by the chiefs of Kodagu (Coorg), Konkana, 
Kongu, Maleyala and other places.^ Conspicuous in 

70"~A. 'iv. y. (1648), VI, 3-74, 91, 93, 198; VII, 1-9 Compare the jfeneral 
topoffraphy of Seriiiffapatain, descnbeci here, with the topography of 
Vijayaiiagar aa given by Domingo Paes (1620) (Sowell, A Forgotten 
Kmpvret pp. 284-2B9). The two accounta are not identical but the 
fliniilarity in respect of outlines of planning is rather striking from the 
point of view of influence of Vijayanagar traditions on Myson>. See also 
f.u 71 tnfra. Among the various classes of people depicted in the 
K N. V. as residing in Seriiigapatam during the reign of Ka^ithlrava 
were . the nobility {dore mannegaru), poets and scholars {kavigalu, 
rith'dnuinru), connoisseurs of arts {kala-kOvtdaru), ministers {tnaniri- 
gnlu), accountants (karoMkaru), physicians (vaidyani), songsters 
(gayakaru), actors, bufloons and confidants {ncUa^iulyaka, parthasaka, 
vtnr>dufnlu). Brahmans, Vokkaligas, iSivabbaktas, Vlra-Vaishuavas, 
courtezans {eiiJegfri, viiyd-vd^a)^ dancers {tw(uviga), 

perfumers (gandiga), metal workers (bOgdra), oil-mongers (fdagdtaka), 
copper-smiths painters (ehitriga), weavers (s/ligaru), 

barbers (ttdyinda), tailors (chippiga), cobblers {muchctiiga), athletes 
{malla), conjurers (jdlagdraru), merchants {tiaradara grhagalu), torch- 
bearers {diva4igaru)t cattle-keepers {kott<igeyaru), mahouts (gajdrd- 
hakaru), royal cavaliers (rdj/n-rdvutoru), foot-soldiers skilled in handling 
weapons (battiadyudhagala Hubha4aru), heads of the military (eonf^rt- 
gdra tidyakaru) and menials {nl%gadavartt) (VI, 8/>-74, 91, 98, 198; 
VII, 1-9, etc.). For details of arms, ammunition, etc., stored in the 
Seriiigapatam fort, see Appendix IX. The X. N. V. is mainly drawn 
upon throughout this section, making due allowance for the prevailing 
erotic sentiment {l^ringdra) and the literary devices employed by the 
contemporary poet, Govinda-Vaidya. For a detailed account and 
estimate of the work, see under Literary aetivtiy* 
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the city was the king’s Palace (aramane), with its 
superbly sculptured masonry walls {hhitti), exquisitely 
carved storeys {nelevdda, upparige) and the most artisti- 
cally decorated pavilions and apartments, namely, Hiriya- 
hajdra (principal or Durbar Hall), LakHhmi-vildm. 
Saundarya-vildsa, Madana^vildsa, Durgd»niantapa, 
^dradd-mantapay DhuvanHvari^ Indird-mandira^ Ban- 
gdra^chauki, Vijaya-bhaxmna, Chitra~SdU (picture- 
gallery), Ayudha-idle (armoury), Ndtaka-4dle (theatre), 
Majjana-Mle (bath-room), Ndma-tirthu-bhavana {Ndma- 
tlrtha pavilion), Bhdjana~^dle (dining-hall), B okk an a 
. . . bhanddra (treasury vaults), etc.’^ Conspicuous 

also in the city were the temples of Lakshini-Narasimha 
(newly constructed, with prdkdra, pillars, capitals, richly 
ornamented canopy, tower with pinnacle, hrinddvanavu 
dlpa-mdld pillar, mantapan^ rdhanams, garhha^grha^ etc.) 
and Ranganatha (with the prdkdra, dlpa-mdld pillar, 
mantapaa, tapestried canopy, sculptured figures of 
elephants at the gates, dvdrapdlakas, the images of 
Varadaraju, Mannar-Narasimha, Venugopala, shrines of 
Ranganatha and the goddesses, images of Emberumannar 

71. Tbid^ VII, 21-5H; XXII, &6-G0 Thr Palaor at Serin^upatani, above 
referred to, uo luiifrer existH The extensive site where it was located 
(i.n,, to the right of the temple of Ranganatha) is now marked by a 
commemorative mantajt — pointing to the birthplace of H. H. ^rl 
Krishqaraja Wo^eyar HI — put up by H, H. Sri Krishuar&ja Wo^eyar IV 
on .July 1, 1916 (see Myit, iiaz , II iv. 8144). It is, how'ever, interesting 
to note that the present Palace at Mysore corresponds, in respect of 
principal chambers and apartments, with the old Fiilace at Seringapatam. 
This IS, perhaps, an indication of bow the Vijavanagar idea has persisted 
through centuries Seringapatam having been, fur long, the seat of the 
southern (or Kania^ka) vioeroyalty, there seems little doubt tha,t 
the Palace there was closely modelled after the Vijayanagar one and 
improvements effected thereto from time to tune by the rulers of 
Mj'sore. For a connected account of the influence of Vijayanagar 
traditions on Mysore, vide Appendix IX. 

Compare the description of the interior of the Palace at Vijayanagar as 
given by Paes (Sewell, l.o). Although Paes, being a foreign 

observer, could not be expected to mention the exact names of all the* 
apartments in that Palace, yet the description left by him would 
seem to correspond, in respect of the principal items, wjtb the account 
of the Palace at Seringapatam. The similarity ia thus aignifloant. 
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and the Alyfirs, etc) Among other temples in different 
parts of the city were those of Tiravenkate4vara (in the 
Agarada-keriy i.e.f agrahdra)^ Tirumale^vara andBete* 
Baya (in the Akkiya-keriy i.e.y street where rice was bought 
and sold), Gangadhare4vara, Vlre6a, Moradiya-Tirumala- 
Baya, Narasimha-Murti and Bagila-Venkate^vara (situated 
in the Hora-keriy i.e., outskirts of the city).™ Among the 
maths in the city were Dodda-Hampaiyana-mathay 
Muleya-mathay Viraktara-matha and Dasohada-matha?^ 
Another flourishing city during the reign was Mysore, 
with its well-equipped and equally well- 
2. Mysore. guarded fort adorned with the newly 

constructed spirals {nutana tene) y ram- 
parts, bastions, flag-staffs and the moat ; with its main 
streets and minor streets — lined with storeyed mansions and 
houses inhabited by princes, courtiers, poets, scholars and 
professional people (including courtezans) ; with its 
elephant and horse stables and the armoury {jlna-^dle ) ; 
with its Palace, containing the Durbar Hall {olaga-idUy 
hiriya-hajdray h a j d r a d a - 1 o 1 1 i)y council -chamber 
mantana-grha) y picture-gallery {chitrada-chavadi) y 
theatre indtaka-,4dle), dining-hall {bhdjana-.<dle) y bed- 
chamber {sejjeya sadana)y cha7idra-&dley ndinatlrtha 
pavilion {iidmatlrtha-chauki) y front verandah {moga- 
sdleya toUi) and abode of worship {aramaneya degula); 
and with its temples of Trinayana (Tripesvai’a), Lakshml- 
kanta, Bngila-Hanuma and Bhogi-Bhiishana and Kala- 
Bhairava (on the tank-bund, tatdkaderiyali) P 

72. Ihidy VII, 73-111. 73. Ib%d, 113-113. 74. Ibitl, 114. 

76. Ibidy II, 35-83, 107, 109-111; see also C. Yarn., 46-46; AnndUt, I. 79-80. 
The planning of the town of Mysore and at the Palace there seems to 
have been distinctly after the Vijayanagar models at Seringapatam 
(see f.n. 70 and 71 aupra). Among the various classes of people 
depicted in the X. N. V. as residing in Mysore during the reign 
of Kaiyithlrava were: members of the Royal Family (Bdja 2 mtraru)^ 
poets, scholars and disputants (JcarMfikaru, VitHa-Matra-tamparmarUy 
farktkoru), musicians, including lutists {gOyakamiy nOdavidarUy 
vaini,knru)y dancers (nafitviffa), libertines, jesters and confidants (vif a 
vifiHakaka nagonka pifhaiHonilana), coortezans (ai^giri, 
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Among the towns, Melkote was, as already referred to, 
a prominent centre of Srl-Vaishpa- 
8. Meikdte. vism, With its main gate {perb&gilu), 

principal street Srt'gdpura- 

dvdra, pond {kalydni), temple of TirunSrayanasv&mi 
(with the images of the God and the Goddess and the 
Srl-Vaishnava saints, the Ranga-mantapa, etc.) and the 
Palace {aramane), with the inner pavilion (ola’-chaukt) 
and the ndmatirtha pavilion (ndmailrthada chauki)!^ 
The general conditions of living during the period, 
particularly in the cities of Seringa* 
General culture. patam and Mysore, are perhaps best 
reflected in the references^ to the 
storeyed mansions Qiarmyay upparigCy karumdda) of 
the richer classes ; houses — with flat roofs {mdlige) and 
plastered pavements (kuttima ) — of the middle classes ; 
and the ordinary dwellings {mane) of the humbler folk. 
The market-place {angadi-keriy^ in these cities was an 
index of the growing wealth of the times, which is 
further evidenced by the marked taste for luxuries that 
was being exhibited by the people of the higher strata of 
society — particularly in their use of silken and lace fabrics 
ipattey paithaniy dukulay chindmbaray pitdmbaray 
jaratdri)’^^ and ornaments of various descriptions as, for 
instance, ear, finger and nose rings {chaukuli, ole, uiigura 
muguti), bangles, wristlets, bracelets and anklets {bale, 
kadaga, kankana, rievura or nupura) and strings, 
necklaices, medallions and tassels {sara, hdra, padaka, 

athletes {maUaru) and people of different castes and creeds (nd?id> 
vania jcmatu) (II, 69-74, S2, 107). For details of arms, ammunition, 
etc., stored in the Mysore fort, vtde Appendix IX, The Annal* (I. 79) 
refers to jlna-idh for jdna~idle, a colloquial form. See also f.n. 70 supra. 

76. a Vam., 117, 131, 126-136. 188, 147, 149, 162, 166, etc.; see also f.n. 86 
infra. 

77. K. N. V.y II, 69-70, 74-76, 86-89 ; VI, 86-40, 43-46, 61, 64-62, etc. 

78. Jbidy 11, 82; VI, 68-74. 

79. Ibid, VI, 66. 70 ; VIIl, 82; IX, 71 ; X, 21 ; XXI, 112 ; XXII, 19, 68, 72 ; 
XXni, 80^ ; XXIV, 44 , XXV, 69, 78, 88, 100-101, 184, etc. 


12 
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kantha-m&le, kuchchu)!^ Sacred and secular lore alike 
flourished in their pristine purity and vigour. We have 
reference to Brahmanical scholars, “ experts in six 
Hidsfras, four Vedas and the Purdnas,"' in Seringapatam 
and Mysore®^ ; to Sri-Vaishnava Brlhmans, teaching, 
expounding and studying the VMas, the Drdvida- 
Prahandha, poetry {kdvya)^ logic (tarka), Dharma- 
idstras, grammar (&ahda), Mimdrtisa, Veddnta and the 
Pdnchardtrdgama, in Melkote and to oblations to fire 
{agnihdtraddjydhuii, homadhiima) in these places.®® 
Govinda-Vaidya, author of the Kanthlrava-Narasardja- 
Vijayam, was himself, as he says,®^ a devoted student of 
the Vedas and Sdstras {adhyayanddi sakalamantra- 
^distrava vedyavenisi). Ajasingararya (Singaraiyangar 
n of Kau4ika-gotra, also known as Nrsimha-Buri), a 
typical ^>rI-Vaishnava scholar of the time, was, as he 
is depicted to us,®''* a master of two systems of philosophy 
{Uhhaya-Veddnta), of the texts of ^rl-Bhdshya and 
Sruta-Prakdiike, grammar and rhetoric iPada . . . 

Vdkya), Smriti, Itihdsa, Pnrdnas (including the Gita), 
Veda and Veddnta (including the Upanishads) and the 
ih\viy-ivfo Brahma- Vidy as. He is further depicted®® a^ 
wearing a head-dress of red-coloured silken cloth {mudiyol 
dharisida raktapattomlmmum) with projecting and 
fluttering black and yellow borders (kdla-karbatteya 
serangugaluni)f having on his forehead the charac- 
teristic ferl-Vaishnava marks {urdhva-pundra and 
^rl-chfmia-tilaka ) , with ear-rings {chanikuli)^ 
the sacred thread {yajndpavUa) y strings of pearls 
{muttinekkasara) and of tulasi and tdvare rosaries 

so. im, II, 91-96, 96-99; VI, 66-68, 102.104; TX, 71-76; X, 20-21; XXI, 
14-17; XXIII, 81; XXIV, 18-76; XXV, 73-86, 90-91, 101, etc. 

81. Ihul, VI, 41 ; II, 72. 82. C. Vam., 116, 162.163 ; see also f.u. 86 infra, 

83. K. JV. V., VI, 60 ; C. Vam., 163. 84. Ibid, I, 11. 

86. r. Vam., 46-48. References from this work are, chronologically, 
applicable to the reign of Kai^thlrava-NaraaarSja Wo^eyar, of whom 
both Aiasingararya and bia fnend, Dod^i^evar&ja, were oontemporaries, 
tmie Appendix V— (2) ; aee also under DomutU life. 

86. IM, 47. 
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{tola^iddvare-manigala sarangalum) , and as having 
covered his entire body with a pair of white-coloured 
garments of silk {meyyol podedutta dhavala-patidm^ 
4uka-yugalamum) . Vedic students at Melkote are 
described as holding in their hands® the paldia staff 
(pidida pald4a-dandamum)^ wearing white garments 
{utta helvatte), the thread of niaunji grass thrice 
surrounding their waists {murum balasum mttida 
maunjiyum) and the sacred thread iyajnopavita) , and 
covering their bodies with the antelope’s skin {podeda 
krishndjinamum) and the urdkva-ptmdra marks. Scholars 
reciting the Prabandha are referred to®* as having a 
serene countenance {^dnti-rasam. tumhi) and wearing the 
Srl-Vaishnava marks on their bodies and red-coloured 
garments and strings of Udaai and tdvare beads (podedutta 
talirgdviyudegalum dharisida iulasi-idvare-mani^ 
gala-malsarangalum). The Epics and the Puranas were, 
we find,® popular with the folk. Among secular subjects, 
poetry, music and dancing occupied a prominent place in 
the fashionable society of the time.® Women generally 
appear depicted as cultured and accomplished.®^ 

In contrast with the peace and studied quiet normally 
prevailing at Melkote, daily life in the 
mmtTetc^' wnuBo- ^.^pital City, and to some extent in 
Mysore city also, appears to have been, 
ordinarily, full of bustle and excitement. This was due 
to the fact that these places were as much of military as of 
civil importance. We have references® to scenes of horses 

87. Ibid, 182. 88. Ibjd. 

89. K. N. V., V,6.60; VIII, 86; XVIII, 142-148 ; XXT, 118, 122; 0. Vam., 
160, etc. 

9a Ibid, II, 72-78; VI, 42, 48,56,176-177; VllI, 19, 33-36, 66-69; XXI, 
64-88, 108-116, 118-122, etc. Beferenoes to Bbaraticharye and the 
technique of dancing as described in his Ndtya-iaatTa are significant. 
Dancing, as an art, appears to have attained a high standard of 
technical perfection during the period. 

91. Ibid, VII, 44; VIII, 70-76, 81; XXIV, 4-6, 16, etc.; see also f.n. 100 
infra. 

92. Ibid, II, 65-66 ; VI, 83, 68. 


12 * 
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and elephants passing through the streets to and from 
the watering-places and to royal cavaliers {rdya-rdvuiaru) 
riding through the city. Of perhaps greater interest are 
scenes’*® of princes and sons of the nobles {rdjaputraru, 
arasu-makkalu) , in the public streets of the city, engaged 
in prancing the horses (tejigalanu kunisuvarti) , riding the 
young elephants at will {kalabhavanu hldivarisuva) and 
taking an active interest in witnessing ram-fights {tagara 
jagala)y bull-fights iguU-kdlag again), cock-fights 
{kukkutagala kddipa) and fights of wagtails and other 
birds {aipale, gaujala, etc.) ; of the sons of chiefs {doregala 
kuimiaru) returning from the gymnasium {guradi) with 
weapons in their hands ; of princesses passing through, 
seated in palankeens ipallakkiyeri) ; of fashionable people 
{sogasugdraru) walking along the prominent parts of the 
city ; and of watersheds (aravatUge) where water was 
being distributed to thirsty wayfarers. Dice (pagade) 
and chess (chaduruuga) seem to have formed the 
common items of amusements in the polite society of 
the period.’” 

More impressive still was the court culture of the 
Court r 11 1 1 11 r e ’ period *. the Palace at Seringapatam, no- 
ooBtuuif and per- less at Mysore,* with the richly 
Honai adomraeiit. tapestried and ornamented halls and 

chambers, adorned by architraves {bodige), pillars {kamba), 
roofings {love), canopies {vielkattugalu) and fissures and 
lattices {hhittiga\u, jdldndra), was itself a scene of great 
attraction. Indeed it was another index of the wealth of 
the capital city ; the tastes of the times found adequate 
expi>jssion here. Among the items of dress and personal 
adornment of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, generally, 
Were* garments overlaid with high class pearls {kattdni- 
muttu-tettisidudige-y olalav ati u-mereda-duppatade) , 

Ibid, II, 76-77 ; VII, 10-510; II, 64 ; VI, ,76-80, 197. 

94. lb%d, II. 76. 96-97; VI, 117-190, 197. 

96. J6m1, VII, BO-43. 96. Ibid, XXIV, 61-74; XXII, 60. 
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ornamented coatee {navaratna-khachitada . . . kalli), 

filigreed turban {misuniya rumtndVu) set with a crest of 
diamonds {divya imjrada mirupa turdyi^ sirpesh tur&yi)^ 
tikd of musk on his forehead {nosalige katturi-tilaka), 
ear-rings of pearls and sapphires {muitina chauku}it 
nllada bdvuli), necklaces, medallions {kaniha-mdle, 
padaka) and rings ol precious atones (nava-ra^na))^ 
wristlets and bracelets (kadaga, kankanay t6larhhdpuri\ 
set with pearls, waistbands {kati~sutra) y badges for the 
feet {charana-peydeyagalu) y set with, it is said, precious 
stones from the crowns of supplicant chiefs {kirandgata- 
rdda dorcgala mukuta-ratnagala)y and ornamented 
sandals {ratnada hdvuge). On ceremonial occasions 
KanthTrava is depicted^ as wearing an outer silken 
garment ipatteya dhdtra)y upper cloth (bahirrdsa) and a 
coloured head-dress {rangu mdnikada kuldyi)y with the 
usual tlkd of musk {kafturi-ndma) on the forehead. 
Prominent courtiers like the Dajavai, ministers {mantn- 
^aru) and chiefs imandalikas) are inentioned^^ as 
wearing silken garments {pairane duppatay paitaneya 
dukiila)y lace turbans (jaratdra runimdlv, mtmdd.su) and 
ear-rings, necklaces and medallions. The royal cavaliers 
(rdya-rdvufaru) , military officers (ndyakaru) , prominent 
warriors {.subhataru), officials of the king’s body-guard 
{maigdvaluUgadavaru) and the attendants in the king's 
personal service isamniukhaduUgadavaru) are referred 
to^ as wearing close-collared long coats {dagale)^ silken 
waistbands or sashes {patteya daUi), red-coloured loin 
cloth (kunkuma-gd^e) y upper garment , ear-rings, 

bracelets, wristlets, etc. The accomplished ladies of the 
court {kovideyaru)y including the queens {rdniyaru)y 
appear depicted as wearing silken and lace garments 
(pattcy pitdmbaray chmdmbara) of variegated colours and 


97. Ibid, XXU, 59. 61. 

98 . Ibid, XXU, 82; XXIIl, 79-81, 88; XXV, 79, 88, 86. 100, 102. etc. 

99. Ibtd, XXIll, 84^. 
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patterns {chandrdgavi, poppuli, hovibeya-harahada-paUe^ 
etc.), and ornaments of various kinds.^® 

Among the personal servants of Kanthlrava, as already 
indicated, were some of the subjugated 
peraonaUel^antB* ** feudatories themselves. Thus, Muddaiya 
of Nagamangala was the bearer of the 
king’s pouch Qiadapa) ; Nanjanna of Malavalli was a 
menial (sanchi) ; Bajaiya of Terakanambi was the bearer 
of the spittoon (kdldnji) ; Guruvanna of Kannambadi, of 
the goblet (chambu), and Kotturaiya of Kikkeri, of the 
ceremonial garments ipdvade)}^^ Other officials in the 
personal service of Kanthlrava were’^® : Basavaiya, 
bearer of his sword {Narasardjendrana kattiya 
pididiha) ; Viranna, head of the Avasarada-hdbU 
{avaaaradadhika Viranna) department (a service attend- 
ing to urgent calls in the Palace) ; Venkatapati-Jetti, 
personal attendant of the king {bhupana charandbja- 
vididiha) ; Dhanvojaiya, furnisher of ornaments 
(dbharanava tandiva) ; Krishnaiya, lute-player ipineya) ; 
Bharati-Nanja, poet {kavi) ; and Sangaiya, jester 
{Jidsyada). He had also servants to hold mirrors 
{kannadiyavanu) , chowries {kuncha) and fans {bisanige)j 
besides the Huzur minister (rdyara sammukhada 
niantri)}^ 

The daily Durbar {nityotsavadolaya) of Kanthlrava, 
„ , ^ during the period, was noted for its 

and local titles. magnincence and was fully expressive 

of the spirit of the times. Ordinarily 

100. Ibtilt XXIV, 6, 16, 18-48, etc ; see also f.n. 79 and 80 8Uf>r a and text 
thereto. The ladies of the court are frequently referred to as having 
been well-versed in astrology, poetry, drama, music and MstroM (jy6tifa 
kdvya ndfaka tattra mngitti-riH kOvvdeyaru ; nand hage vidyaddbale- 
yaru i aarva Mstra kCvideyarti—Ibid, VII, 44; VIII, 81 and XXIV, 
6, etc.). See the accounts of Paes and Nuniz for similar contemporary 
references to the culture of court ladies (their costume, personal 
adornment, etc.), particularly at the court of Vijayanagar (Sewell, Ibtd, 
pp. 273-274, 982, etc. ; also Afya. Gat., II. iii. 1906-1907). 

101. Uiid, XXV, 54-65. 67 59. 102. Jbid, 75-77, 80. 86-87, 92. 

106. Ihul, 78. 88. 
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Kanthirava used to hold the Durbar during night, in the 
Lakshmi-vilcisa chamber of his Palace at Seringapatam, 
seated on the jewelled and richly ornamented throne, 
“ served by twice-eight fair ones holding chowries in 
their hands,” and honoured with the emblems in gold 
of the fish, crocodile, conch and discus. Among those 
who used to attend his Durbar were musicians 
karu), poets (kavigalu)^ Vedic scholars (Veda-nidaru), 
Bhdratis (reciters of the Dhdrata), disputants (fdrkika- 
ru), intimate ministers {dpta~ffiantrigalu) , accountants 
(karankairu) t the (’ommander-in“Chi(‘f {^dalapati), royal 
cavaliers (rdya-rdvutaru), feudatories and chiefs 
{manfieija-mandalikaru) , and ambassadors from foreign 
courts {dikku-dikkina dorrgala rdgabhdrigalu) . Dancing 
{ndtya) and music of the guitar {tumbura) and the lute 
(vina) ; learned disputations of scholars in Bhdrafa^ 
Purd7ias, dramaturgy {ndtaka), politics {uiti-Mstra)y 
logic {tarka) and grammar {^abda), recitation and 
expoimding of the Epics {^Bhdrata-Rdnidgana-punga^ 
katheya sdratarade . . . ddi) \ submisson of repoi'ts 

by the ministers, Dajaviii, feudatories and otheis; and 
the honouring of the Durbarls with betel and clothes 
{vileyat iidugure) — these were among the principal items 
of the programme of the Durbar, at the end of which 
Kanthirava used to retire to his apartment in the 
Palace.^^* Among the local titles by which Kanthirava 


104. E.C.,\ (1) and (2) Ag 64. Si*e text on p. 767 of V (2) 

^ri-Bangeiapure uvaklija hhavanS LakHliHti-vilauf sndti 
Ndnd chitra o%chitritf mamlatat infnftaifanadhiffhttuh | 
Chdrviift^^vttya-cJidmaranchtUi-karaih ka ntdjaiiaumevitah 
Sauvarnatr jha^a^iankha-chakra-makannh mt-kftubhih jii>jitah\\; 

K. N. V., VIII, 1-96, bee aleo Ibvl, XI, 126; XV, 119; XXV, 11, etc., 
referring to KautbTrava being aerved by ohamber-inaids. Cf Paea’a 
account refemng to the king’s daily routine, dancing, chamber-maidK, 
etc., m the Palace at Vijayanagar (Sewell, Ibid, pp. 249, 266-279: also 
My8. Qajt.,11. iii. 1907). Wilks (I. 61) speaks of Kaqthlrava as having 
been “ noted oh the author of a new and more renpectful etiquette at 
hi8 court ” [itabes ours]— a position couiimied and supplemented by 
the account given above. 
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was addressed during the Durbars of the period were : 
Kamdtaka-ChakrHvara (Emperor of the Karnataka 
country); Andhra-bala-sangha-karikula (herd of elephants 
to the forces of the Andhra chiefs), Arydndhra~7iripa- 
garva-parvata kulUdyudha (thunderbolt to the moun- 
tain, the proud Andhra kings) ; Tirumala-Ndyaka- 
chaturangahala-vallari-lavitra (sickle to the bunch, the 
four-fold army of Tirumala Nayaka); Parahala-vieghdnila 
(gale to the clouds in the form of armies of hostile kings) ; 
IHpurdya-nikara-^arabha-bherunda (double-headed eagle 
to the assemblage of enemy kings) ; SarnastorvUa’ 
makuta~manigana-ra7ijita-pdda-padma (with the assem- 
blage of precious stones from the crowns of various 
chiefs, shining at his feet) ; Sangara-vijaya-vadhutUa 
(lord of the goddess of victory on the field of battle) ; 
and Kote-kdldhala (occupier of forts amidst great 
uproar). These titles, literary flourishes apart, are 
indicative of the profound impression created by 
Karithlrava’s political position on his local contempora- 
ries during c.l642-l()46 

By far the most characteristic expression of contem- 
porary life IS discernible in the public 
Festivals. festivals Celebrated during the period. 

These attracted not only the local 
populace but people from far and near. All classes of 
people appear freely participating in them. The birthday 
(Tirimakfshatram) of ^^rl-Ramanujacharyar, annually 
celebrated at Melkote under the constellation of Aridrd 
in the month of Chaitra t March- April), was, according 
to the^°® Chikkadevardya-Vamidvaliy a great festival 
{^piriyukkevam) , attended by ferl-Vaishnava celebrities 

106. K N. V., I, 21-28, 26-27; XIII, 36, 39; XIV, 49, 111; XVIII. 174; 
XIX, 69; XXI, 126; XXV, 18, etc Cf. inscriptions of K-apJhiravft, 
only gome of which mention his usual titles, namely, BirvdHtnten^ara- 
ganda, Bajadhirdja-paramiivara, Sri^VirapraUpa (See E. O., Ill (IJ 
Sr.' 103; V (1) and (2) Cn. 160, 166; IV l2> Ch. 42; Hg. 49, for the years 
1647-1666.] 

106 . p. 116 . 
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from different countries (palavum divya-dHangalindey^ 
tarpa deHka-sdrtha) . Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (eldest 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and cousin brother of 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar) from Mysore, it would 
appear, also paid a visit to Melko|e on one such 
occasion (c. 1643-1644), accompanied by his friend and 
preceptor, Alasingararya, At Sermgapatam, the Vasan- 
totsava}^^ (spring festival) and the Dinditta-utsava,^^ 
annually conducted for God Banganatha during the 
bright half of Chaitra, were evidently very popular ; and 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar himsell is depicted"'^ 
to have once personally witnessed them, accompanied by 
his ministers, chiefs and courtiers. Next in importance 
and popularity were the Gajcndra-Tirundl^^^ {Gajendra- 
Moksha) and the car festival^^^ (rathotsava) of God 
Bangan'tha at Seringapatam. We have an elaborate 
account^'^ of these as conducted about February 
1647, when^’^ Lingarajaiya (Lmgarajendra) was 
the Dajavai of Kanthlrava in succession to Nanja- 
r<ijaiya and when Lingc-Gauda was the Mayor of 
the capital city The Gajmdra-Tirundl formed 
part of the programme of the car festival of lianga- 
natha and was preceded by the initiatory ceremony 
{ankurdrpana) and the flag-hoi sting ceremony (dhvaja- 
patdrohana) and by such processions of the God as the 
Pushpakdtsai-a, ^eshotsava and Gariiddtsava It was 
conducted on the sixth day at the Tirunal-niantapa^**^ (in 
the ^uka-tlrtha of the Kanthlrava-sardvara, newly 
constructed during the early years of Kanthirava’s reign) 

107. Bee C. Vam., 113, 158-lGO; see also under Domeafic life and f.n. 167 

infra. 

108. K. N. V., VII, 110; IX, 56; also see Myn Gaz., II. m. 1906 (citing 

S. K. Aiyuugar's Sourcen, pp. 142>143, and referring to the popularity 
of the Chaxtra festival m Vijayanagar) 

109. Z6uf. IX, 69. 110. Ibid, 06. 64, 67, 98-100, etc. 

111. Ibxd, VII, 110; XXIII, 22-23, fil-r>8. 

112. Ihtd, Vll, 109; see also Ohs. XXllI-XXV. 

113. Ibid, Chs. XXIII'XXV. 114. Ibid, XXllI, 21-23; XXV, 44, 66. 

lb%d, XXlII, 61-00. U6. Ilnd, 01-08. 
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and was followed by the car festival of Banganatha and 
the Aivarohandtaava, Jalaknddtsavay the Pushpakotsava 
and other items of services.^” The capital city of 
Seringapatam was tastefully decorated on the occasion, 
it presenting a gay and festive appearance. And there 
was a huge concourse of people (including, it is said, 
the -Telugas, Tigulas, Konkanas, Maleyalas and the 
Karnatas) assembled to witness the festivities.”® We 
have not only a spectacte”® of Kanthlrava himself wit- 
nessing the Gajendra-Tirundl-Utsavam but also a 
picturesque scene'*^ in which he is depicted as proceeding 
to take part in the car festival of Banganatha, seated on 
the state horse {divydiva) and accompanied by his Dalavai, 
ministers, feudatories, courtiers and others and all the 
insignias, and as returning to the Palace after perform- 
ing his devotion to the God. 

Of greater popularity and significance m the social and 
public life of the capital city was the 
Mahdnavami (Navardtri)^^^ festival. It 
used to be celebrated with considerable 


The MaMruivami 
111 Seriut'apataui 


grandeur by Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in the 

117. ibid, XXIII, 64-74 , XXV, 106-138, etc. 

118. Ihul, XXIIl, 24-43, 75-77 119 Ibvl, 55, 58 

120. Ibvi, XXIV. 49-87 ; XXIIl, 78-107 ; XXV, 1-113. 

121. The, Mahditaoami (or Naoardtn), acoordiu^ to the Kdlikd-Purdnn , is a 
featival celebrated during the first nine days of the bright half of 
AAv'iia (Septeiiiber-October) of every year in honour of the 
niaiufestatioiiH of Durga or Cban^ika {Chanilikd-Navardtri), the consort 
of 6ivK. Its actual conclusion witli the functions of the tenth day 
(Vijatjada^ann), however, endows it with the character of a ten days’ 
festival, whence it is now familiarly known as Dasara (from Dasard in 
Mhr.). For an account of Dasara in its traditional and Paura^io 
aspects, see late Mr. B. Bamakrishna Bao’s article on the subject (in 
the Q. J. M. S., Vol. XI, pp. 801-311). In respect of the main items of the 
programme, Dasara, as observed nowadays in Mysore, differs but little 
from the festival as conducted ui Seringapatam during historical times. 
The similarity is striking to a degree. Compare also the Mfihdnaoami 
festival in Vij^anagar aa described by Paes (Sewell, Ibid, pp. 266-279). 
The similarity becomes more striking still — another indication of the 
infinenoe of Vijayanagar traditions on Mysore. An important point 
in regard to Dasara as celebrated in Seringapatam is that, as we shall 
see, we have an accurate and exhaustive aooouut of it by a local 
contemporary who adds oonsidenUy to our knowledge of the subject. 
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autumn (September-October) of every year, in keeping 
with the traditions set up by his predecessors and with 
his own local position and status. During the first eight 
days of the festival Kanthlrava used to hold the public 
Durbar {od^^laga) in his Palace. On the ninth day. he 
would worship the weapons (in the armoury) and horses 
and elephants, and on the tenth, he would proceed in state 
to perform the ^ami-pujd outside the capital city. The 
Kanthirava-Narasardja- Vijayam of (r^vinda-Vaidya 
contains^®® an elaborate contemporary picture of the 
entire course of the Mahanavaini festival as conducted by 
Kanthlrava in September 1647^®^ when he had reached 
the summit of his power. The following is an account 
of it as gleaned from the poem. 

At the approach of autumn, Kanthlrava, in consultation 

Its celebration m With the astrologers, fixed up the pro- 
1647 (September 19- gramme of the Mahdnavanii Dajavai 
Lingarajaiya was desired to look after 
the necessary preliiiiinaries. Ijinge-Gauda, the Mayor of 
the capital city, under instructions from the Dalavai, 
attended to the beautification of Seringapatam and the 
Palace, including the Durbar Hall {Olagu-idle, Asthdna- 
mantapa), Chandra-^dle, armoury {Ayudha-idlc) , stores 

for which we had, hitherto, to rely solely on the account of Paes 
applicable only to Vijayanagar. Wilka (1 61) refers to Kanthlrava as 
noted for hw having firnt celebrated u ith Huitallr aplenduur the 
feant of the Malmnoumi or Deseara” fltalica ouraj. Although, 
as indicated in an earlier chapter, Raja Wo<Jeyar ih reputed 
to have inaugurated the festival in Mysore, Wilka’s powtion, ho far bh 
Kanthlrava ia concerned, is more than confirmed and supplemented by 
the authentic account given here. Cf. S K. Aiyangar, Ancient 
India, p. 290. 

122. Chs. XX-XXII. , , . 

128. Since the writing of the K. N. V waa completed on May 22, 1648 (aee 
section on Literary avHvity) and since Lingarajaiya of Hura 
(Liugarajeudra) in stated to have been the Dalavai of Kai.ithlrava 
(XX, 51, 63), and Linge-Gau^ ia mentioned as the Mayor of Beriiiga- 
pata’m (XX, 60), at the time of the Mahanavami festival described in 
the work, we cannot but place the event in September 1647, Lingarijaiya 
himself having succeeded to the office of Dalavai in January 1647 (vi^. 
section on Mimaiern, Officere and Dalavdin) Aivlja iu. 1-10 (the period 
of the Mahdnavami festival) in 1647 feU between 19.28tb September (see 
Ind. Eph., VI. 97). 
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iUlupeya-maney Ugrdna), cisterns of curds, ghee and oil 
(Dadhi-ghrita-taila-vdpi) and wardrobe {Udugoregala- 
bokkasada-grha) . Presently the stables of horses and 
elephants and the streets of Seringapatam kept up 
a gay appearance. Camps {hl^ra) were laid out for 
the lodging of kings and chiefs from different places 
{dese-deseyinda . . baha vasumatliara) and of 

other visitors from outside (namely, scholars, reciters, 
athletes, acrobats, courtezans, musicians, actors, con- 
jurers, etc.), while kitchens and feeding-houses {pdkada- 
grhay bhdjana-idlet ddsdhada-grha) were put up (for 
the learned, Vira-Vaishnavas, Srl-Vaishnavas, elderly 
Mahantas, Matjiddhipatis, Jogis, Jangamas, the indigent 
and the defectives).^®* Kanthirava next got addressed 
palm-leaf letters {uttaragalanu, dleya karisida) to the 
ruling chiefs and feudatories, inviting them to the festival. 
The chiefs of Narasimhapura (Hole-Naraaipur), Belui, 
Kunigal, Magadi, Nanjarayapatna, the Beda chief and the 
Kodagu, Maleyala, Konkana and Tiiluva chiefs went over 
to Seringapatam with presents {kdnike), while the local 
feudatories of Kanthirava proceeded thither with tribute 
and large supplies in addition {balu vulupe kdnike kappa 
aahita). Ikkeri, Tarijore {Tanjdrurn), Madura {Madhure) 
and Gingee {Tenje, Tenji, Chenje) were among the distant 
powers represented. Among other invitees were scholars 
{surigalu, vidvdtnsarn) , functionaries {viniydgigalu), 
celebrities {prasiddha-purusharu) , experts in sdstras 
(siddhdntigalu) , musicians {gdyakaru), reciters (pdtha- 
karu) and the elite of the city {ndgarika 
dringdra-purusharu). The capital city was soon 
overcrowded with people from various places 
(ndnd-deicbda jana-jdla-vaitandu Pattanake . 
kikkiridiha) 

134. K. N. V„XX, 1-51 

125. Ibid, XX, 62-76 ; XXI, 63-64. For the uames of chiefs, feudetories, etc., 
see under FeudaUjrie». 
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Ott the first day of the bright half of Aivijaf the 
Brahmans performed the purificatory 
Ceremonies (Punydrchane, homo) over 
the Durbar Hall, the horse and elephant 
stables and the armoury. The nine days’ festival in 
honour of Chandika and her sister deities 
[Chandikdmbike {yara) 7iavardtriya pdje^ was inaugu^ 
rated by the solemn propitiation of Godiless BetUda- 
Chnmundi, the tutelary deity {maneya-devate) of 
the Mysore Royal Family. This was followed by the 
sumptuous feeding of Brahmans and all classes of people 
in the city. Large crowds from the city, the townships 
and villages and distant places (purajand, parijnna, 
ndnd-(I?Jada-jana) , men, women and elnldren dressed and 
adorned according to different tastes and fashions, 
witnessed the daily Durbar of Kanthimva during the 
first eight days of the festival.^*^ Every day Kanthlrava 
used to hold his Durbar (Mahdnarami odddlagotsava) 
during morning and night. At an auspicious moment 
{§uhha-muhrirtada veleyali), the images of Gods 
Ranganiitha and Lakshral-Narasimha used to be taken in 
procession to the Durbar Hall and placed on the jewelled 
seats {ratna pUha). Then Dalavai Lingarajaiya, dressed 
in state, would proceed to welcome the king to the 
Durbar Hall, accompanied by the courtiers, ministers, 
chiefs and karanikas and with all the insignias and 
military honours Meanwhile, Kapthirava, having adorned 
his person, would have left his apartment, Venka^apati- 
Jetti most respectfully leading him. Seated in the 
palankeen {pallakkiyaneri) ^ he would proceed towards the 
Durbar Hall under the shade of the pearl umbrella 
{muttina sattigeya nelalinali), accompanied by instru- 
mental music, the recitations of the panegyrists and by the 
emblems (like the chowries and fans, the ?nakara banner, 
iankhtty chakra, etc.)— evidently a picturesque scene 

196. Ibid, XXI, 1-94. 
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witnessed with considerable interest by the spectators. 
At the Dnrb&r Hall, Kaptblrava would alight the 
palankeen, the Dajavai most ceremoniously leading him. 
Performing obeisance to Gods Banganatha and Narasimha, 
he would next occupy the jewelled throne {navaratnada 
gaddugeyali mandisi). In the meantime, the Palace 
officials (of the Avasarada-hdbli department) would be 
actively engaged in assigning seats in the Durbar Hall to 
the ministers, chiefs, scholars and others according to 
their respective ranks and status (irisidaru . . 

antaravaritu) . There used to be regular rows (sdlu-sdlu) 
of chiefs and feudatories {manneya-mayidalikara), of royal 
cavaliers irdya-rdvutara) ^ of courtezans {suleyarugala) 
from different places, of reciters {pdthakara)^ of experts in 
wonderful arts from various countries ( chappanna-deiada 
chodya-vidyddhikara), and of spectators in general 
{notaka-jana) — ^all systematically arranged m the interior 
of the Durbar Hall {tappade sdlaridantardntara dola^ 
goppavittaru) 

The daily Durbar, during the festival, was regulated in 

the following manner : The chiefs, 
Thp detailed fe^idatories and representatives of the 

prograranii'. ^ 

powers would first pay their homage to 
the king, tendering their presents (consisting of elephants, 
horses and gold) . This would be followed by the respectful 
obeisance of the mahouts, cavaliers, warriors, military 
officers (Ndyakas) and others. Then there would be 
thrilling boxing feats of athletes (niallara hordta, kdlaga), 
arranged in pairs . . . jaUigalu . . . 

panthade nindaru), exciting acrobatic performances of 
various types {dombarugalu . bage-bageydtava 
^dn), ram-fights (iagara kdlaga^, hghts of rutting elephants 
{madakarigala hordta) and fights of daring men with 
tigers and bears let loose {puli-karadigala higifieua paridu 
kddtwa virara motto) At night, the splendour of the 


107. Ibid, QMO, 71. 


IQS. Ihid, 61-63, 69-9S. 
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Durbar of Kanthlrava used to be enhanced by the 
illuminations {dlpa-kdntigalu, dlvatigegalu) ^ and the 
programme would consist of the following items: dancing 
(ndtya), including hdldiam (a play of sticks in alternate 
motions) ; display of feats by conjurers {indrw^dlava 
toruva mandi ) ; mimicry and comic (bairiipa-ddtagala 
. . . hdaya-rasagalinda) ; enactment of Daidvatnras 

of Vishnu by the Bhagavatas (Hariya-DaAdvatdrade^ 
ndtakava tori mereva Bag avatar a) , vocal music and 
music of the lute {gdnava pdduva vidimmmrugalu, vineya 
vddipa vidvdmuarugalu . . . 'i ; display of skill in 

poetical composition {lakshya-lakshana kdvya ndtaka 
. alankdra .idhhitade balu padya krti handhnva 
aadisutajdna kavigalu) and the musical recitation of the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana by the Bhdratis 
{Bhdrata-Bdmdyana aangita-sdradolage . bdi 

vaihhav>adinda , . . Bhdratigaln ranj isidaru) . 

There would also be a display of crackers and fireworks 
(birisu bdnagalu), such as the chakrahdna, siitragamhha^ 
etc., adding to the beauty of the scene. Then the 
Durbarls would be duly honoured with betel and clothes 
(vtleya udugoregala) according to their status 
{antaravaridittu) , after which Kanthirava would bring 
the day’s Durbar to a close. Adoring Vishnu and 
partaking of the holy water and offerings (Harige vandui 
tirtha prasddava kondu)^ he would finally retire to his 
apartment.^® 

On the ninth day (Mahdnavawi), the Saundarya-vildsa 
chamber of the 'Palace was beautified 
The ninth day preparations made for the worship 

{Mahdnavami). sr tr . 

of the weapons (which included the 
sword, lance, bow, cutlass, dagger, knife and the collections 
from the armoury) and elephants and horses {dyudha- 
gajdiva^puje) . These, after being cleaned and washed, 
were taken in procession to the Xyudha-mantapa^ where 


l». 2^, '99 188. 
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Kap^hlrava perforiued their worship. This was followed 
by the observance by him of the Dtirgd-japamojiA by the 
elaborate propitiation by the Brahmans of Goddess 
Cha9dl and all her manifestations, while in the quadrangle 
of the mantapa (dyudha-mantapada divydnganadolage) 
various items of services (such as music, dance, etc.) were 
gone' through in honour of the occasion.^*^ 

On the morning of the tenth day {Vijayada&ami), 
Kanthlrava, having finished the daily 
"‘es (*■«•> washing, bathing, nama- 
tlrtham, worship of Vishnu, gifts, 
acceptance of holy water and offerings, and the benedic- 
tions of the Brahmans), got through the second worship 
of Chandikd {mampiijeya Chandikdmbikege mddisi) and 
broke into pieces the kushmdnda (pumpkin) This was 
the day of the public procession of the king to conduct 
the iaml-piijd which was to take place in the evening. 
Linge-Gauda (Mayor of Seringapatam) attended to the 
decoration of the Saml-rnantapa, situated to the east, out- 
side the capital city (jmrada bahlrbhdgada piii'va-dese- 
yali). The main street of the city (pura-vidhi), from the 
gate of the Palace as far as the mantapa {aramane- 
hdgilini jambisdrl-inantapa pariyanta), a distance of 
nearly three miles (ydjana pariyanta)^ was befittingly 
beautified. The entire distance was crowded to the full by 
spectators from far and near {chaudeseya-d^&ada rwtaka. 
jana), to witness the grandeur of the king’s procession 
{jamhU-savdri) , Then, at an auspicious moment, the 
shrines of Gods Banganatha and Narasimha were taken 
in procession to the &am%-mantapa. Presently, at the 
stinking of the drum, the army (consisting of gorgeously 
caparisoned elephants, horses, chariots and foot) stalled 
on its inarch, and Kanthlrava, having suitably adorned his 
person {singarctgaidt^^ proceeded in state, on horser 
back {uttamd&vavaneri . . . naded<mu), amidst the 

lao. im, xxu, i-ae. jsi. im, sm,. 
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reBOunding notes of the recitations of panegyrists and of 
musical instruments. He was accompanied by the 
Dalavai, ministers, karanikas, courtiers, chiefs and 
feudatories ; by all the emblems of sovereignty, including 
the pearl umbrella {muttina sattige), the makara banner 
{makara-tekke) and the fan idlavatta) ; and by regular 
rows of servants (iiligadavaru) holding in their hands 
the pouch {hadapa), chowries (chdmara) , tasselled fan 
{kuncha)j spittoon {kdldnji) and ceremonial clothes 
ipdvade)}^ At the fiami-mantapa, a [licturesque scene 
followed, in which Kanthirava, having alighted his horse, 
was seen displaying his skill in archery {singddiya tcgedu 
amhugaJanalavadLst) and in riding at will the state 
elephant (pattada dneya &irake langhisi . . . hldi 
varisi . . . ). The occasion was also marked by 
ram-fights {tagara kadis i) and athletic contests {mallara 
kdlaga). These amusements were followed by the 
king’s worship of the liami (the tree Prosopis spicigera 
Lin.) and his return to the Palace at night, seated on the 
state elephant (pattaddne), amidst illuminations of 
countless torches {lekkavillada . . . dlvatigegalu) 

and the resounding noise of crackers and fireworks 
{hd7ia hirisu) . The functions of the tenth day having 
been completed by the performance of the waving of the 
lighted camphor {drati) in the Palace, the Dalavai 
dispersed the army and returned to his abode. 

Next day the Dalavai and the karanikas^ under the 
orders of Kanthirava, made gifts to the 
Gifts and presents, needy and duly honoured the chiefs and 
feudatories, musicians, scholars, 
athletes, jesters and others with presents of gold, 
jewels and cloths. Thus was brought to a conclusion 
the grand Mahdnmami festival conducted by Karijhlrava 
when he had been established in the sovereignty {sthira- 
sdmrdjyadolu) of the kingdom of Mysore.^** 

132 . Ibid, 7098 . 133 . Ibid , 99 - 107 . 134 . Ibid, 108 - 110 . 
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That the time-honoured social ideal of VarndiSrama- 
Tbe HooiBi ideal : dharma was being rigorously enforced 
contemporary man- by the king and followed by his 

ners and moralH, etc. i , i , , 

subjects J8 amply evidenced by the 
sources. But side by side with the growth of wealth 
and luxury, and underlying the gaiety and splendour of 
city life (particularly in Mysore and Seringapatam), are 
pictures'*^ — though largely idealised and even imaginative 
to some extent, they cannot but have been entirely 
divorced from the actualities — depic.ting prostitution as a 
growing vice eating slowly into the vitals of contemporary 
society and indirectly hinting at the ideal of moderation 
as the fiine qua non of social and cultural progress. In 
striking contrast with life m cities was the even tenor of 
corporate life in the rural parts, of which we have traces 
during the period.^^’ 

Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was noted for his 
patronage ol learning. He is said to 
p.i'ron'of'ewnif.K “ lx*en a source ol support to 

scholars {fiakala'indvajjanddhara) 
providing them all with a living isaviasfa ribudhaUrml' 
mmujjivanavL) He appeals himself to have been a 
person of taste, trained to the appreciation of poetry, 
music and literature. The titles, Sarasa-indyd-vUdrada, 
Sanglta-sdhitya-^datra-vUdrada, ascribed to him^^° cannot 
be altogether devoid of foundation oi' significance. 

Sanskrit and Kannada literature alike flourished during 
the reign. While the kavya style was 
Lttcniry activity jj jjy writers in Sanskrit, 

San 8 ki lt and }Jalaga 7 inaday as a medium of literary 
Kaniiatja writers. * . ’ . , - 

expression in Kcuinada, continued to 

ia^'SerkTir’vri, 13 ; n, 74,109; IV, lOO, 107; V, 50. 66-67; VI, 41. 
50-68; IX. 3; XXVI, 30, 32, 34, 38, 40 ; C. Vam., 37-38, 162-163, 
160-161 ; £. O., Ill (1) Sr. 108; Kj. 198; IV (2) Yd. 6 ; V (1) and (2) 
Ag. 64, etc. 

136. Ibid, II, 83-107 ; VI, 77-198; also Che. IX *nd X. 

137. See £. C., IV (2) Gu. 10; HI (1) Sr. 108; Nj. 106 ; V (1) and (2) Ag. 

Cn. 160, 168, 165, etc.; see also under OranU aitd other records. 

188. K. N. V., XXV, 18. 138. E, O., V <8) Ag. 64, p. 768 (Text)- 

140. X. N. r.,I,26; XXV, l.c. 


Literary activity 
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hold its own side by side with Hosobgannada^ and the 
tendency of the latter towards displacing the former is 
also, to some extent, noticeable in the literary productions 
of the period. The poet Nrhari, son of Narasimharya, 
composed in Sanskrit the Gajjiganahalli copperplate 
mscription^*^ of Kanthlrava, dated April 7, 1689. Nara- 
simha-Suri, son of ^>rinivasa of KauSika-gutra, wrote 
the copper-plate grant^*® from Tonijannr — also in 

Sanskrit — dated April 27, 1647. He seems to have also 
composed the Mattigodu lithic grant^^ of Kanthlrava, 
another record in Sanskrit of the same date, judging 
from the similarity in language of both the records. 
Among Kannada writers, Bhaskara (Bachiraja), son of 
Srl-Varadeva and LakshmTdevi, was the author of 
Behdra-Ganita}^ {Vyavahdra-Ganita), a mathematical 
work. He refers to himself as a poet {saranam sathavi- 
vallahham) and appears to have had the titles, Parade- 
guvara, Ganita-vildsa. The Bchdra-Ganita 
is written in eight chapters m a mixture of old and new 
Kannada — poetry (of the kanda metre) and prose — each 
mtra being followed by comment and examples. Among 
the topics dealt with are compound interest {chakra- 
had^i), square measure imattada-svtra) , chain measure 
{birudma-lekka?), index numbers or tables {padakada 
sutra), problems in mint mathematics {tenkaadleyalli 
kaUuva ichchd varnakke sutra). The work, besides, 
contains references to Seringapatarn {liangapura) , 

141. C., Ill (1) Nj 198,11.127-148' 

Pfidydfid-matiavfidydnani HlBanftra virdjatAm | 

Kartd Sri-Narnstmhdryti-nandand Nrharih kavih 1' 

142. Ibid, Sr , 103, 11. 163-167 . 

Srimat-KauUkorvatnia . . . ^rlnivdadmbudftih | 

Putrah 6ri-Nara8imha^BAri . . . Kanthlrava' 

KBhmdpdUna nibhOdhUah kHimimam tachchdBanaByalcaffit || 

143. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64. See also f.n. 64 and 66 supra. 

144. Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 876. Cf, Ms. No. 218— P. L. ; Afy*. Or. Lib : This 

work, entitled BhdBkara'G€Mi(a, oontains reference to Bijiditya, a 
matheznatioian, and deals with arithmetic and astrology. It diflen, 
however, from the Ms. noticed in the Kar, Ka, Oha, 
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Chamaraja and KanthTrava-Narasa {NarasabhUpa) 
Timmarasa wrote the Markandeya-B&mdyana^^ {c. 
1646-1650), a Halagannada poetical work in the 
Vdrdhika-shatpad i metre, m 30 chapters and 1,000 
stanzas. The poet refers to himself as the son of 
Karapika BiiHa of Palkurike, of the Kannadiga-vam^, 
Bharadvaja-gotra, A4valayana-sutra and Rig-Veda. He 
refers also to Yadugiri (Melkote) Narayana and Yadugiri 
Narasimha. Although there are no further particulars 
about him in the work, he seems identical with Timma- 
rasa, minister-in -chief of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, 
who is said to have been well versed in the arts (suvidya), 
including, perhaps, poetry also.’^^ Bharati-Nanja was, as 
already mentioned, a poet at the court of KanthTrava. 
He is referred to^^“ as Sringdra-kavi, lidla-kaui, and as 
having been highly proficient in music also {sangifa- 
dnttunganeuipa). He appears to have been very 
influential at the court, although no works of his have so 
far come down to us 

J^y far the most important writer during the period, 
however, wasGovinda-Vaidya, author of 
the Kanthlrava-Narasaraja- Vijayain^^'^ 
(1648). He was the son of SrTnivasa- 
Bandita'^* and appears to have been a 
Smartha Brahman of Seringapatam.well read in the 
Vedas, Mantra-^dstras and literary and poetical lore.^®® 


Guvinda Vai d y a 
and his Kan{hlmm- 
Nnranartifii- Vtfayarn 
(1648). 


Hfi Ibid, ll. m.}177. 

146. Ms No. B. .'50— Pj Myn. Or. Lib, bop also Kar. Ka, CIki., II. 408-409. 

147. Spp K. N. V., XXV, 84 ; also f.n. 1 intpra. 

14B. Jhid, XXV, 87; also 1, 25 and XXVI (oolopbon on p. 498), referring to 
Bliarati-Nanja who seeuis to have bpeu a young man of poetical talents 
and musical attainments 

149. Cf. Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 973), which, ambiguously enough, assigns the 
authorship of the K. N. V. to Bbarati-Nanja, besides indicating that 
Goviiida-Vaidya also was the author of it' As we shall see, it 
was not Bh&rati-Nanja but Odrinda-Vaidya who actually wrote that 
work. Vide also f.n. 168 infra. 

160. Pub. Mya. Or. Lib. Kanna^ Srriea, No. 16, Mysore, 1926. 

161. K, N. V., XXVI, pt 488 (colophon). 168. Ibid, I, 11, 13. 
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He speaks^^ of his having written the poem at the 
instance of Dalavai Nanjarajaiya of Hura (1640-1647). 
The writing of the work seems to have been begun not 
earlier than 1641 and not later than 1645 and, according 
to the colophon^®* at the the end, was actually completed 
on May 22, 1648 (i. 1570, Sarvadhari, Jye^iha 4u» 11, 
Chandravdra—Mond&y). Govinda-Vaidya, it Wfiuld 
appear, was a protege of Bharati-Nanja who had, it is 
said,^^ previously related the subject-matter of the work 
(namely, the exploits of Kanthlrava-Nai'asaraja Wodeyar) 
in the court of Kapthfrava. This was, perhaps, tlie 
reason why Govinda-Vaidya, as he himself says,^'"'*^ wrote 
the poem favoured by Bharati-Nanja (Bhdrati- 
Nanja-mlidu), and also why, when it was completed in 
May 11)48, he had it read out by the latter in the court 
of Karithlrava-Narasa according to the colophon. In 
any case, Govinda-Vaidya seems to have been indebted to 
Bharati-Nanja for the subject-matter of the poem, although 
there is no evidence in favour of the ascription of its 
authorship to the latter.^*” The KantJiirava-Narasardja- 
Vtjayam is, in the mam, written in the Hosaf/atinada 
sdngaty a metre. Lucid and intelligible, it undoubtedly 
IS an index of the popularity of sdngaty a as a form of 
poetical expression m Mysore m the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The theme of the work is centred 

153. Ibid, I, 2S iJnltivai/i Nanjanljfndra tanno^n ytmu kdryaUt’ligrya 

. . charitetfdgi . pfJtHvlann. 

154. Ibid, XXVI, p. 498' 

155. Ibtd, 1, 25, Dorvrdya Nara.tarajttulrHHu chanteyaiiornla Bhdrati- 

tianja. 

156. Ibid. 

167. Ibid, XXVI, l.c.. GOvinda-Vatdyanu Kanfhirava^Narusardja-Vtjaya^ 
va/nnu vvrachvn Bharati-Hanjana mukJutdinda t'tlchint 

rd jdHthduadalli vintdrapad laidudu . 

158. WiIhod (Den. Cat. Mack. Mfu., p. 331) aHcribes the authorHlup of the 
K. N. V. to Natija-Kavi (Bharati-Nanja) and the Kar. Ka. Cha. also, 
apparently following him, assigup it to Bharati-Nanja (see t. n. 149 
gupra). This seems due to a mismiderstandiiig of the text and is not 
borne ont by internal evidence. A detailed examination of the palm- 
leaf Ms. of this work (No. 110 of the Mad. Or. Lib.) shows that it 
closely agrees with tlie text of the poem as now published. 
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round the rise and fortunes of Ka];ithTrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, as is clearly indicated by the poet at the end 
of each chapter {sandhi). The entire ground is covered 
by him in twenty-six chapters. The poem begins with 
invocation to Pa4chima-Kanga, LakshmT-Narasimha, 
LakshmTkanta, Trinayana (of Mysore), Channa-Nanjunda, 
Gane^a, Sarasvati and Bettada-Chamundi, indicating the 
scope of the work by way ol introduction (Chapter I). 
Then we have a descriptive account of the Karnataka 
country and of the city of Mysore (Chapter 11). This is 
followed by an account of the pedigree and family history 
of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar (Chapter III), and of 
his birth, education and training (('hapter IV). Next 
we have the legeridarv histoiy (Mdhdtrnya) of Seringa- 
patain (Chapter V) ; a descriptive account of the city of 
Seringapatam (including the J’alace, temples and other 
buildings therein) under Kanthlrava (Chapters VI and 
VII) ; a picture of the daily Durbar of Kanthlrava 
(Chapter VlII) ; and erotic scenes (Chapters IX and X). 
Then follows a detailed account of the advent of Rana- 
dulla Khan (of Bijapur) to the Karnataka, his siege of 
Seringapatam and his final repulse by Kanthlrava 
(Chapters XI-XV). The subsequent relations of Mysore 
with Bijapur (Chapter XVI) ; Kanthlrava’s siege and 
acquisition of Sainbalh and Piriyapatna (Chapters XVII 
and XVIII); the action against Mustafa Khan and 
Dalavai Nanjarajaiya’s death at Turuvekere (Chapter 

XIX) — these are treated next, and are succeeded by 
descriptive accounts of the beautification of Seringapatam 
on the occasion of the Mahdnavami festival (Chapter 

XX) , Kanthlrava’s daily Durbar during the festival and 
his procession- in-state on the tenth {Vijayada^ami) day 
of the feast (Chapters XXI and XXII) , and the Gajendra- 
Tirundl festival and the cai* festival of Ranganatha at 
Seringapatam (Chapters XXTII-XXV). The poem 
concludes with a picture of Kanthirava’s religion 
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(Chapter XXVI). Throughout, CTOVinda-Vaidya writes 
essentially as a poet, freely employing all the literary 
devices {i.e., ornate descriptions, imagery, epigram, 
simile, alliteration, etc.) to add to the beauty of the poem, 
and brings out prominently the greatness of its hero, 
namely, Kapthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. He delineates 
to a considerable extent the heroic {vira) and erotic 
{sringdra) sentiments (Chaiiters 111, IV, XI-XIX, 
XXVI; II, V X, XX -XXV), and pays particular 
attention to minute details in describing nature {i.e. 
seasons, rivers, gardens, hills, paddy fields, etc., as in 
Chapters II, V and XX). From a purely literary point 
of view, therefore, the Kanthirava-Narasardja-Vijayavi 
answers to the description of an epic poem {mahd-kdvtja) y 
the pervading style being Drakaha-paka}'’^^ As a local 
contemporary, on the othei hand, Govinda-Vaidya 
prominently reflects his personality in almost every 
chapter of the work. In regard to political events, wo 
find him giving expression to what he has himself either 
actually witnessed or gathered from those who jiarticipated 
in those events (Chapters III, Xl-XIX). In delineat- 
ing the social background, in general, he seems to have 
been fairly acquainted with the well-known standards of 
earlier writers as, for instance, Vatsyayana.^'^* In dejiicting 
the society and culture of his times (Chapters II, V-X, 
XX-XXV), in particular, he does show a thorough 


169. See also Fdifortaf intruduetton to the work, p v. 

160. References to and descriptions of sucli items as the social order, trades 
and professions, costume and iiersonal adornment, arts and sciences, 
festivals, amusenieiits, Palace, court life and culture, courtezans and 
prostitution un Chapters II, V-X, XX-XXV) correspond, in a 
remarkable measure, with tlie general background of social life 
depicted by Vutsyiyana (see pp. 64 , 66-67, 60-63, 212-219, 22H-232 
and 813-320 of tiie Rdma-StUra of Vatsyayaiia, translated by 
H. S. Gambers, Third edition, Amritsar, 1932). We have, again, a direct 
reference to Jiati-lidHtra (VI, 197), aud have also noticed the references 
to Bharatacharya {vtdr f.n. 90 Hvj/ra). All these point to the 
influence of ancient ideas and ideals on contemporary life and 
literature. 
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acqaaintance with the realities of life, so thorough, indeed, 
that even when he presents, or rather attempts to 
present, idealised and veiled pictures (Chapters IX and X), 
he cannot but be understood as conveying the deeper 
under-currents of thought and feeling which he, as a 
contemporary observer, could not easily dissociate himself 
from. ■ Viewed as a whole, the Kanthirava-Narasardja- 
Vijayam, making due allowance for poetical fancy and 
literary flourishes, and subject to comparison with other 
sources wherever necessary, holds a unique place among 
the literary productions of the period, as a mirror of the 
political and social history of the earlier jiart of the reign 
of Kauthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar in Mysore 
1()48). 


IXniU'Btic life 
Qiippns. 


Ayamma, daughter of Huchcha-Timmarajaiya of 
Biluguli, and Tjakshamma, daughter of 
Dasarajaiya of Kajale, were the principal 
queens of Kapthirava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar. Only by the former, tlie seniorniost queen, 
Kanthlrava had a son (named Chainaraja Wodeyar) who, 
however, it is said,^®* died in his sixth year (c. 1658- 
1654). 

Among other members of the Mysore lioyal Family, 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, father of 
the RoyaTFatmiy Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, passed 
away at Gundlu, at the age of 85, in 


161 Thr Amtals (I. 66*G6) lueutious id all ton quecnh of Kauthiniva, the 
first two, referred to above, b<!iug married by him in April 1629 and the 
next eight (ofta-mahiahtyaru) in the Arka, as distinct from the 
Gdfidharva, form in April 1640. These eight queens were daughters 
of the chiefs of Narunelli, Arikuthara, Yejandur, BagaU, Hat6, 
Tippur and Malagu^ The Mya. Dho, Pur. (I. 62) mentions only nine. 
The K N. V, (VII, 69-70 , XX, 37 ; XXIV, 3-4) refers, in general, to 
the queens of Kay^blrava (rAfaptUrtyaru, pa^iada-aattyaru) and 
idealises them. Cf. Edj. Kaih.^ XII. 472. 

162. Annals, I, 66." According to the f N. V (XXVI, 42), Kanthlrava 
had an issue (ptrviu aanfdnava pndrdu) hy 164H. The child 
must have predeceased him subsequent ti> that date. Cf. Pdj 
Saih., l.c. 
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March 1(539.^®® Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, the last 
surviving younger brother of Raja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Ka^th!rava, is said to have been living with his 
family in Gui^dlu during the greater part of the 
reign, and appears to have died in the Paluce at 
Hangala (near Gundlu), in or about 1 05(1, at the age 
of 


16J1. The Annals (I. 7B) referH to PranuHht, Ohaiirn tm. 3 (Ajiril 0, 

HB the date of Be^^i^da-Chatiiaraja Wo^eyar’s death Tht‘ Mt/s Dfto. 
Vami (ff. 33) referb to Pramdlht (1639), the ix>rtion rcOatiiiK to further 
details about the date beirif* worn out. But from tlie Gajjigafuihalli 
copper-plate (jrant [E. C III (I) Nj. 198^, ihkiuuI «’n Pratndthi^ ('latfra 
a//., lo (April 7, 1639), we note that Bettiida>ChauiHrajH WnjJevar liad 
passed away before tliat dati*, and tin* ^rant itself was luadtt for 
the eternal merit of Bettada*Ghamaraja Wodeyar (//>»</, 1. HI)' 
Pituh sadgatimanvtchchav), probably on the day of his attainment of 
Vaikuntha. Accordingly we have to h\ his death on or before 
Pranidfhi, (lhattra su 2 (March 26, ir);)9i, two months after 
Rauadulla Khan’s Hieire of Seriuf^apatam and his rc^pulse See also 
f.n 165 tvfra 

164 Annals, 1 93, 95 

165 See M J J{ , I'J-'K), No 25, pp 163-165 This leroid alludes to tin- 

disinantlinK— by Devaruja Wodeyar, under the orders of Venkata 11— 
of the Palace at Han^alj, where the Arasu had formerly lived, and to 
the spot 111 that Palace, w^here Rajo^eyar attained his beiititude 
(11 6-10 Vcnkatajtati-rayariMvnra nimpudinda . Devarnfit- 

Vailtru Hungtihidala draainai urn y%da drama neyali votlnhilt 
BujofUrn muktardda haUya\. It further refers to the coiiHtmction 
of a stone ma^h (kala-maia) and the setting up of a Unya on 
that spot (hnga-stapyavamudi), etc, by Aiiintamnia (rjueeii 
of Do^^adevaraja Wodeyar) The reference to the “ Arasu " in 
this record seems obviously to Befi^da-Chiimaraja Wodeyar who, as 
we have seen, lived in Gundlu and who died in March 1639. It seems 
not impossible that he had also a Palace at Hangaja in the neighbour- 
hood of Gundlu, which was disiiiantled about 1640, shortly after liih 
death. Again, hajodeyar, mentioned in the record, ap^iears to be a 
shortened form of Muppina-Devaraja 'Wodeyar, who is also said to have 
bved in Gui;dlu and whose death iti the Hangaja Palace, according to 
the context, was perhaps intended to be commemorated by his eldest 
son, Dodd^^varaja Wodeyar, and his daughter-in-law, Amritamma, in 
May 1666. The document thus enables us to hx the probable date of 
Muppiiia-De varaja's death in or about 1656. W’e know that he was bom 
in 1558 (see Chs IV and V). He was, accordingly, 103 years of age at 
the time of his death, which is in keeping with Mupptna (old) prefixed 
to his naim- Sec also and compare the Editorial note in M. A. It., 
Ditto, pp. 165-166. For further reference to this record, inde f.n 16H 
and 169 infra. 
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Of the four sons of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar by 
his second wife Kempamma, Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar, the eldest (bom 
February 18, 1622), it would seem,^®® 
was holding charge of the city of 
Mysore {tanna MahUura-nagara) 
under ’Kanthlrava, and for some time resided in Seringa- 
patani also, possibly ruling jointly with the latter 
{arasu-geyijuttire) from about 1644 onwards. A lithic 
record, dated December H, 1()44,^®’ registers a grant by 
Doddadevaraja of the village of Savantanahajli to provide 
for the midday offering of God Chain varayasvaini of 
Melkote. Another, dated May 12, 1656,^®® referring 
to the construction of a stone math, etc., in Ilangaja by 
Amntammu (<jueen of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar), 
specifically mentions him as the lord of Mysore 
{MaisCirddhipa), distinguished by the title Antcmhara- 
ganda. The record, it is further significant, refers^®” also 
to Emperor Arl-Uanga VI of Vijayanagar. Evidently 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, as a prominent member of the 
Mysore lioyal Family, seems to have continued to rule 
in the city of Mysore in an almost independent capacity, 
during the latter part of Kanthfrava’s reign, formally 

166. Sfo G, V'rnn , IJIH, 160; also C. Vi , III, 129, and Appendix IV— (1) and 

V-(2). 

167. E C., V (1) and (2) Hn. 120’ Tdrana, MdraguSira ba 5 "Devaraja 

Wodeyar," mentioned in this record, is identical with 
Wodeyar, eldest son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. All the sons of 
Muppina-Devaraja, as we shall sc‘e in Cb. X (f.n. 9), are generally 
1 eferred to in some inscriptions as Devaraja, althonRh, acoording to 
other sources, they had distinct prefixes (i.e., Dod^a, Chikka, etc.), 
with which their actual names commenced. The present grant appears 
to have been made by Doddadevaraja by way of coinmemoratiug his 
visit to M6lkd^ in c, 16-13-1644 (see under Social life—Featioah). 

16S. M. A. n., 1980, No. 26- 1578, Durmukhi, VniidkJut ba 12, Monday— 

see 11. 7-8. In view of what is stated in the above f n , " Devaraja 
Wodeyar," mentioned in this record, is identical with Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, eldest sou of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. Moreover, as we 
shall see from other sonroes also, " Amritamma," mentioned in this 
i-ecord, was the queen of Doddadevaraja. Vide also f.n. 166 supra 
and Ch. X, for further reference to this document and to Amntamma. 
169. Ibid, 11. 3-6. 


Dodd^^^‘ A 

Wodeyar indica- 
tions of his rule 
jointly with 
Kanthlrava. 
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acknowledging the suzerainty of ferl-Kanga.^’® Do^da- 
devaraja was also known as “ Dodda-Arasinavaru ” and 
“ Doddadevaiya-Arasu.”^^^ He is depicted to have been 
an ideal ruler/” and is said to have established an 
agrahdra named after himself.^” 

The last days of Ka^thlrava-Narasaraja Wo(Jeyar 
Last days of (particularly during the period 1«58- 
Kanthirava-Narasa- 1659) seeiu to have been rather 
raja Wo^eyar. Unhappy. His doiuestic felicity suffered 

considerably by the death of his only son (c. J 658-1 654), 
and his political position itself was seriously threatened 
by the calamitous invasion of his territories by Khan 
Muhammad of Bijapur, by the war with Madura and by 
the rise to political prominence of f^ivappa Nayaka T of 
Ikkeri. The dazzling splendour of the earlier part of 
Kanthirava’s reign appears, indeed, in striking contrast 
with the serious set-back in his fortunes during its latter 
part. 

On July 81, 1659 passed away^’^ Kapthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wodevar, in his forty-fifth year, bis 

ill*, diHtb, July * . jJT'i L .• 

1659 . queens, it is said, observing aati. 

Alike us a warrior, political builder and ruler, Kariihl- 
An estimate of rava-Narasaiaja Wodevar occupies an 
Kan^irava-Naraaa important place in the history of Mysore, 
raja Wodeyar. appearance he was, as depicted to us 

170. Cf. Ibul, p. 166, where Dr. M. H. Krishna, absumnig DoiJdadevaraja (of 

this record) to be identical with the successor of Kanpiirava-Narbsu, 
holds that the record was issued by the former “ before be became 
king, though royal titles are applied to him out of courtesy.” There 
IB no evidence iii support of this position. For the identification of 
the successor of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Woijeyar, vide Ch. X and 
Appendix V— (1) and (52). 

171. See £?. C., Ill (1) My. 7 (1685), 11. 10-11, and Mya. JJho. Pur.y I. 67. 

172. C. Vani., 160-161 ; C F* , III, 129-146, etc. , see also Appendix V~ (2). 

173. E. C., l.c. : namma Votida^artuiinavaru indfhda Devardya agrahdra 

where Chikkadevaraja refers to bis father, Do^^adevaraja Wodeyar, as 
distinct from his uncle, DevariUa Woijeyar. 

174. Mys. Dho. Pur., I. 66 . Vtkdri, Srdvana ba. 8 ; also My». Raj. Cha., 26 ; 

Anna/s, I 93 ; cf. lidj. Eaih. (XII. 470-473), u Inch fixes Kaqthlrava’s 
rule between 1636-1660 and places his death in December 1660, for 
which there is no evidence. 

176. AnnaU, l.c. 
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by contemporary writers,”® a stalwart figure, possessed of 
an exceptionally robust constitution and handsome and 
attractive features. Clad in a superbly wrought suit of 
armour {rnuttina dagale, vajrada jddu), with the helmet 
of lead on his head (sira<fa/t . . . sUakada pmtanga) , 

the shining yellow- coloured cloth girt round his loms 
{miruguva mlsuniya datti katiyol) and the jewelled 
dagger attached thereto {ratnada bdku) , and brandishing 
his sharp-edged sword {oreyanitgida khadgavididu) in 
hiK hand,^” he appears with all the life and vigour of a 
true warrior on the field of battle. 

As a warrior A iiiong the titles ascribed to him as a 

warrior were Ekdnga-vira, Dhura- 
dhlra, Sangara-Ailra, etc/’” 

Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was a prominent 
character of Southern India during the 
buUdfr ' greater part of the first half of the 

seventeenth century. His prominence 
IS, iHjrliaiis, to be accounted for by thei fact that he 
strenuously worked for and moulded the destiny of the 
kingdom of Mysore during a critical period in the history 
of the Karnataka country. Desiiite the reverses sustained 
by him during the later years of his reign, he may, 
broadly speaking, be said to have achieved a fair measure 
of success in his two-fold objective of stemming the tide 
of advance of Hi j spur arms on Mysore and of maintaining 
the political integrity of the kingdom of Mysore in the 
southern frontier, besides effecting a series of local 
conquests in all the directions. The net result of his 
policy was that he was able to bequeath to his successor 
a kingdom compact and progressive and yet with the 
semblance of its position as an integml part of the once 
powerful but latterly decadent Empire of Vijayanagar. 
It is, indeed, to the credit of Kapthlrava that, in evolving 

176. See, for instance, K. JV. I'., IX, 40, S.j, 60, 98-117 ; X, 9, 17, etc 

177. Ibid, XV, 12-13. 

178. Ibtd, 1, 21 ; XII, 11. 21; XV, 110: XVUI, 67. 174, etc. 
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this position, he showed from the beginning of his reign 
a rare consistency of purpose and loyalty to the cause of 
the Empire (under Venkata IT and f^rl-Ranga VI), which 
appear in refreshing contrast with the disloyal, ruinous 
and suicidal course of conduct pursued b>' the rest of 
the rulers of South India contemporaneous with him, 
particularly by Tirumala N ayaka of Madura. Expediency 
and self-interest, it is true, were the governing princMples 
of the South Indian powers in the complex conditions of 
the period, but, in the case of Kanthlrava, these ap{>ear to 
have been tempered by larger considerations than the 
immediate political interests of the hour. There seems 
little doubt that, in arresting the progress of Bijajiur 
arms in the south and in standing as an effective barrier 
to the encroachments of Madura and her allies on Mysore 
in the early years of his reign, KanthTrava rendered a 
signal service to the cause of the Empire to justify his 
claim to be “ the right-hand man of Km[)eror Sri-Ranga 
in the south ” {taddakshina-bhujadfouhi-Hdda) in 11)48. 
The striking of coins {Kanthlnlyn-hmuuna) by him m 
1645 and his neutrality during the siege of Vellore by 
Bijapur and Gulkonda in 1647 were due to circuiiistance.s 
and causes purely local and not dictated by any selfish 
interests ; nor does the former event, in particular, indicate 
“ an open disavowal of imperial authoiity ” on the part 
of KanthTrava, as has been conjectured by some.^™ 
Indeed KanthTrava, from the materials before us, appears 
prominently as a local ruler (particularly during 
1645-1650) and as a loyal feudatory of the Empire, a 
position which must be given its due weight in any 
estimate of him as an historical character. Erom the 
beginning of his reign, there are, further, as many 
documents of KanthTrava mentioning his suzerain as 
there are others not mentioning him as such, but the 
latter circumstance, far from pointing to “ a sure sign of 

179. Bee, for instance, S. K. Aiyangar in Ndyak$ of Madura, p. 133, f.n. 60. 
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assumption of independence *’ as has been suggested,^" 
serves, to a considerable extent, to enhance his prestige as 
the ruler of Mysore, particularly after the siege of 
Piriyapatna in 1645, another outstanding event of his 
reign. This aspect of his position, again, tends to appear 
in greater relief when he, during the troublous years 
of ftri-Kanga (c. 1650-1653), afforded him shelter and 
hospitality, denied to him by the other feudatories of his, 
and helped him to recover a part of his dominions as well. 
There is neither truth nor justice in the statement 
hazarded thaP®^ “ there is nothing to indicate that it was 
loyalty to the Empire which induced Mysore . . . 

to receive Arl-Ranga.” For it surely ignores the available 
evidence as to Kanthlrava’s loyalty to the Empire before 
1650 and the influence exercised by him on his local 
contemporaries during 1639-1646 The same under- 
current of loyalty is discernible in the attitude of 
Kanthirava towards ^>rT-Ranga during the latter part of 
his reign also. Kanthirava suffered considerably from 
the course of policy pursued by Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura during the period. It has been further held^® 
that Tirumala Nayaka was justified in jiroceeding against 
Mysore, having himself suffered from the “repeated 
aggressions ” of the latter, and having been “ threatened 
by the new understanding between the Emperor and the 
king of Mysore.” The first cause alleged is, as we shall 
point out, wholly untenable, while the second, though 
claimed to be based on a'®® “ reading between the lines of 
the Jesuit account,” is not borne out by it as our 
examination of the latter in the light of other sources 
would show. feri-Ranga had left Mysore in or about 
1653, so that the alleged “ understanding ” between him 
and Mysore to threaten Madura with on invasion (in 1666) 
lacks foundation. Again, the first definite advance of 

100. Nilyakaof M€ulura,\.e. ISl. p. 132. 

m, Itnd, pp. 130-131. 188. IM, p. 181. 
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Mysore arms on the south (as far as Trichinopoly) was, 
as we have seen, due to Tirumala Nftyaka himself inciting 
his feudatory (the chief of Samballi) to encroach on the 
southern frontier of Mysore, and even taking an active 
part in*the movement. Tirumala had to eat the humble 
pie for this act of Ins, being promptly curbed for it by 
Eanthirava. We have also seen how Madura, with 
Gingee and Tanjore, was represented at the court of 
Mysore in 1647. If this position is appreciated, we 
would be enabled to follow the subsequent relations of 
Kanthlrava with Madura. It was tlie desire to maintain 
the }<taiufi quo ante in Mysore against Bijapnr, winch had 
advanced as far as the Kaveripattanam frontier by 165^, 
which appears to have induced Kanthlrava to proceed to 
the acquisition of Satyamangalaiii and panayakankr>te, 
guarding the south, in 1654. This objective of Kanthlrava 
seems to have been thoroughly misunderstood by 
Tirumala Nayaka as a direct attempt of Mysore to invade 
his own dominions. This, coupled with the memory of 
the serious reverses sustained by Tirumala in the early 
years of Kanthirava’s reign, was obviously responsible, in 
the main, for the calamitous attack of Bijajnir brouglit 
about by him (Tirumala Nayaka) on Mysore, which 
eventually recoiled on Madura itself. It was, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that Kanthlrava, as a loyal 
feudatory of ^rl-Eanga on the one hand and, on the other, 
with a view “ to wreak just vengeance, ” waged the war 
against Tirumala Nayaka during the last years of his 
reign (c. 1655-1659) when SrI-Ranga was, by force of 
circumstances, actually in Ikkeri (especially from c. 1656). 
Without sacrificing local independence, the Mysore 
Royal House seems to have continued its allegiance to 
the Empire even during these years, for, as we have 
seen, we have a record of the dynasty, dated in as late as 
1656, formally acknowledging the suzerainty of SrI- 
Ranga. If this position, again, is rightly understood, the 
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sweeping assertion of the contemporary Proenza/®* that 
“ Mysore had long ago withdrawn herself from subordina- 
tion to the same monarch” (6ri-Ranga), cannot be taken 
as a correct statement of fact. For, m this part of his 
account, Proenza refers only to the general political 
situation of Southern India (during 165(3-1659) and does 
not write from a direct knowledge of the actual position 
of Mysore. 

As a ruler, KanthTrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar was very 
popular and impressed his contem- 
As a ruler. poraries to the extent of idealisation 

and deification by them. An inscrip- 
tion’”® speaks of him as having been renowned alike for 
his victory in war and liberality in times of peace. 
Another’”® refers to his rule thus. ” While he ruled, the 
lord of the Gods sent good rains ; the earth brought forth 
full fruit ; all points of the compass were unclouded ; the 
respective orders were deligent in their several rites ; 
all the peophi were tree irom disease, the 

counti'}/ was free from trouble ; the women were 
devoted to their husbands ; and all the world was 
prosperous.” A third’”^ mentions him as having been 
adored by his subjects {jana-vandyasya) . In keeping 
with these, the KanMraxm-Narafiardja-Vijayayny^ 
points to the beneficence of his rule and the happiness 
and contentment of his subjects. His government was 
deeply rooted in the ancient ideal of Dharma}^ in so far 

184. Ibid, p. 263 (Froenza's letter). 

186. E. C., Ill (1) Nj. 198 11639), U. 46.48. 

186. Ibid, Sr. 108 (1647), 11. 40-46. 

187. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) • see text on p. 767. 

188. 1, 17-19; IV, 86-68; VI, 72; VII, 65-67; XXVI, 1, 80-39, etc. 

189. A'. N. V., I, 20,24; IV. 107 ; IX, 3; XX, 1 ; XXVI, 40; H. C\, V 

( 1) and (2) Ag. 64 . l.c. TheexpressionB, dharmadtrava, alhira-dharma. 
frtdrgadofaffe, audharmava taledu, dhwrmdrtham, etc., are significant. 
Cf Wilka, 1. 62-68. Hih estimate of Kai^thlrava as the idol of his 
Ilramin historians," etc., appears to ignore the fundatnental 
principles of Hinda government. No doubt, as Wilks writes {Ibtd, 
60-61), Kavthlrava was rather harsh in his treatment of the refractory 
Pa)egars and trirbolent ryots but this measure was more than 
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as it was conducive to the greatest good of the greatest 
number, and was inseparable from religion. Countless 
were his gifts, benefactions and deeds of charity. The 
staunch Vaishnava that he was, his tolerance of other 
faiths and creeds was of a high order. Senngapataiii, the 
capital city, was, during his reign, bustling with life, 
being a centre of attraction to people from far and near 
both in ordinary times and on festive occasions, 
conspicuously during the Mahdnavami festival. His 
court, with a galaxy of ministers, officers, feudatories 
and others, was noted for the splendour of his daily 
Durbar and had evidently touched the acme of 
contemporary taste and culture — a place where learning 
and literature flourished and were liberally encouraged. 
In private life, Kanthirava was of regular and abstemious 
habits and his filial piety was of the noble type. 

Impressive as a warrior, consistent and loyal as a 
political builder, popular and pious as a 
ruler, Ka^thlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
appears to us in all the glory of a ti uly 
great historical character and a “ Maker of Mysore.*’ The 
most enduring monuments of his rule extant are 
the Narasimhasvami temple at Beringapatam and the 
Bangaradoddi canal in its neighbourhood. 

Perphaps what is of greater importance still is that 
Kanthirava Narasaraja Wodeyar figures 
tr^tion^ *^*'^* ”' as prominently in tradition as he does 
in history. Numerous stones*®® have 
been current testifying to his personal prowess and 


Ab a “ Maker of 
MyHore. ” 


oounierbalaDced by what the people gamed in the shape of peace, 
contentment and settled government — the real criterion from which we 
are to judge of the rule of a prince. See also under Oi/Ti, grants, 
etc., for further evidence as to Kap^hlrava's solicitude for bis subjects. 

190. The Annals (I. 77*78), for instance, records how, shortly after Ba^adulla 
Khan's unsuccessful siege of Seringapatam in 1639, Kanthirava was, 
by the might of his arms, able, single-handed, to overcome an 
organised attack on his person (in the Seringapatam Palace) by 
twenty-five hirelings sent by the chief of Triohmopoly, and how 
KA^t^lrava defeated the letter’s plot against his life, etc. 


14 
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liberality. He evidently created such a profound 
impression on a generation of writers (like Tirumalarya, 
(’hidananda and others), during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, that they see and depict him almost 
exactly as did his own contemporaries. Among later 
records, it is further interesting to note, inscriptions^®^ of 
the eighteenth century speak of him as a ruler beloved 
by all people and specially refer to his coining of the 
fa7imm {Kanthlrdj/a-hana) and his devotion to Nrhari. 
He has, again, captured the imagination of posterity as a 
celebrated warrior (rana-dhira) and his is a household 
name in Mysore whenever there is talk of chivalry, 
exploit or piety. 


191. HwE.C, HI (1) TN. 63 (1749) ; IV (2) Yd. 17 »nd 18(1761), etc. 
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CHAPTER X. 


DRvarAja Wodeyar, 1659-1073. 

Lineal descent — Birth, accession And identity- IVilitical 
situation — Political Development : First l*kase . 1659-1660 
— Mysore and Ikkeri — Action at Grama, <■. Sept Miibor 1659 
— Siege of Soringapatam, c. October 1659-.lanuary PUiO — 
Sivappa Nayaka’s retirement, c. January PiOM- llis death, 
September 25, 1660 -Seco?ki Phase' 1660-1 661 -General 
course oi events — Renewed relations between Mysore and 
Ikkeri: Wars and counter- wars, c. 1661-1662 — War 
continued, 1602-1663 — Advance on Ikkeri, 1664 — Peace - 
Mysore and Vijayanagar, down to 1664. Sri-Hanga VI 
in Belur, 1659-1063 — Devaraja’s position in relation to 
Sri-Ranga VI* his titles, etc. — Third Phase’ 1665-166H — 
Local conquests, etc. — Mysore and the South, down to 1667 
General course of affairs — Siege of Erode, c. January-June 

1667 — Acciuisition of Erode, etc , Juno 1667-Fehruarv 

1668 — Other events, 1667-1668 — Fourth Phase . 1668- 

1673 — Mysore and Vijayanagar, down to 1()73 — Local 
position of Devaraja, 1668-1673— I\)]itical jjosition of 
Mysore, 1673- -Dovaraja’s Rule; General features — 
Ministers, Officers, Dalavais, etc. — Administrative nu'iisures 
— Religion — Gifts, etc — Grants and otiior records, 1659- 
1673 . {a) 1659-1663— (5) 1664.1668-(c) 1669-1673— Statue 
of Devaraja- -Social lile . General features — Couit culture — 
Devaraja as a patron of learning and culture — Literary 
progress — Early European intercourse with Mysore, 1671 — 
Domestic life * Queens — Other ineiiilierH of the Royal 
Family — The Rise of the Kalale Family, down to 1673 — 
Death of Devaraja Wodeyar, February II, 1673 — An 
estimate of Devaraja Wodeyar— Asa political builder — As 
a ruler — As a “ Maker of Mysore ” — Devaraja in tradition. 

W ITH the death of ChAmaraja Wodeyar, the only 
infant son of Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, to- 
wards the close of the latter’s reign direct 
Lineal descent descent in the line of Bettada-ChA maraja 
W o d e y a r ceased. The succession 


1. Ante, Ch. IX. 
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accordingly devolved on the descendants of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar. Of the members of this branch of 
the Koyal Family, once before referred to,® the eldest was 
Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar, son of Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar by his first wife Devajamma. Little is known 
of him subsequent to 1607. As regards the other four 
sons* of Muppina-Devaraja by his junior wife Kempamma, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (Chikkadevaiya) , the second, 
had predeceased his brothers, and Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
(Iloddadevaiya), the eldest, had by 1659 renounced his 
charge of the city of Mysore in favour of his next younger 
brother, Kempadevaraja Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya), 
leaving under the latter’s care and protection Marideva- 
raja Wodeyar (Maridevaiya), the last son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, and his own two minor sons, 
Chikkadevaraja (h. 1645) and Kanthlravaiya {b. 1647).® 
Kempadevaraja Wodeyar or, as he was more familiarly 
known, Devaraja Wodeyar, the third son of Muppina- 
Devai-rija Wodeyar, was then the nearest heir to the 
throne of Mysore, and he is said to have been sent for 
from (Jiindlu and formally adopted by Kanthirava- 
NarasarAja Wodeyar on July 28, 1659 {i.e., three days 
before KanthTrava’s death) to succeed him.** 

Devaraja Wodeyar ascended the throne of Mysore on 


Birth, accesHioii 
aud identity 


August 19, 1659,'^ eighteen days after 
the death of KanthTrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar. He was born on May 25, 


1627,® and was in his thirty-third yeai* at the time of his 


2. Ibid, Ch. VIII ; vidr aleo Appendix IV— (2) aud Tables II-IV (compare). 

9. Vidv Appendix V— (2); see also under Domestic life, for further parti- 
culars about Do^^s^devaraja Wodeyar; cf. WilJcs, I. 67-^; 
S. K. Aiyauf^ar, Ancient India, p. 295; and Appendix V— (1). 

4. Annals, I. 93 ; see also aud compare the authorities in Appendix V— (1). 

5. Mpa. Dho. Par., I. 67, II. 93 (compared) : Vikdrt, Bhadrapada tu. 12. 

The Mys. Bdj. Cha. (95) places the aooession in Bhadrapada iu. 1 
1 August 9, 1669) ; the Annals (1. 96), in Bhadrapada iu. 10 (August 17, 
1669) ; and the Baj. Kath. (XII. 476), iu iSarnari, MdrffaHra ha. 1 
(December 7, 1660). The authoxity of the earbest Ms. is, as usual, 
preferred here. 

6. Ibul, I. 63, II. 66 (compared) : Prahhava,Jyftffta ba. 6, Friday; Annals, 

i.c ; see also Appendix IV — (I). 
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accession. He is identical with “ Devaraja Vodeya,” 
“ Devaraja Wodeyar,” “ Devaraja Wadeyaraiya,” 
“ Mysuru Devaraja Wodeyar,” Deva-Bhiipala or Mahl- 
pala ” and “ Devai Aja-KshitTsah” — referred to as the son 
of Depa or Devaraja Wodeyar (Muppina-Devaraja) and 
grandson of Charaaraja Wodeyar (Boja-Clianiaraja), in 
lithic and copper-plate inscriptions ranging successively 
trom 1059 to 1078.’ Some of these documents, we find, 
are also issued under his own signature in Kannaila, 
as }^ri~Det'>ardju, &ri-Devardja, and ^rl-Devardja 
Wa4cyaraiyanavarUy^ while the Udlagere and JJhcrya 
copper-plate grants (dated in 1668 and 1666 respectively) 
specifically mention him as the third son of (Muppina) 
Devaraja Wodeyar by Kempamdmbd (Kempamiua).^ 
Contemporary literary works (c. 1070) refer to him as 
“ Devarajendra,” son of Deparaja (Muppina-Devaraja 
Wodeyar) In keeping with these sources are the literary 


7. references cited under Granin and other rvcordn Donirntic tift 

For the identitication of the buccussor of Kau^hirava-Narnsa 1 in later 
writings and modern works, see Appendix V (1). 

b. See, for instance, texts of B C ^ Myn Dint. Suppl Vol., M>. JJJ,.\11 
Kg 37 , TN 2ii (1663) ; IV (2) Yd 54 (1666) and 13 (1667) , Hg llll and 
190 (1670). 

y. B. C., XII Kg 37, 11 11-48 Trtth/aiarita-jana HiirabhOju DivarOja- 

Knlivtiiah . . rakahaii dhardm . . . dhardtalani prandautt , 

IV (2) Yd’ 54, p. 156 (Text) 

6rl-DCvardjdnnrpa inakuta manih KenipanHinibddarabdiuin 

Vvihnnramienajatah . . Dfvardja-KHhiOndrah\\ 

Kg. 37 refers, in a general way, to all the fonr sons of [Muppinaj Devaraja 
(Deparaja) being kno\Mi as Devaraja (Deparaja), vuUi 11. 36-38. 

Depa-dharddhindthah | 

Chatvdroaya kumdrdh . . narve ^rl-Dfpardja vdnuiymh \ 

E. C., IV (2) Ch. 92 (1676) alao speake of them in a similar iiianiier, 
vide 11. 13-16 : 

Aaya 6ri-Divardjatiya Divardjindra tudmakdh | 

Chatvdrd jagnurf, . . . nandandh \ 

But we know their actual names (t.e., Do^adevaraja, Chikkaddvaraja, 
Kempadevaraja and Maridevarija) from the C. Vam., C. Vt , E. C. 
Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686). Mya. Dho. Pj?r,, etc. See also Appendix IV— fl) 
and Tables II-IV. 

10. See Devardja-Sdngatya, 1, 31-33; Chaupadada»Fu»taka^ It 1, v. 3, 12. 
For particulara about these works, vide section on LUerary progresH, 
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works and inscriptions of the period c. 1676-1722, which 
invariably speak of the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar (third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and younger brother 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar) in succession to Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar, while some of the works (c. 
1676-1680) of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma-Kavi, in 
particular, more definitely assign him a period of fourteen 
years’ rule.^® 

Devaraja Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam 
just at a time when BijApur and 
Political Hituatioii. Gnlkonda, at the end of their southern 
c^anipaigns, had been involved in their 
death-struggle with AurangzTb m the Deccan, leaving 


11. Soc »SVi Mnhat, (of Mallikjirjiiiiftl, II, ‘28; Kamand A'? , 1,64; lihor/. Gl. 

7'f., 1,47, Paifrh MCthtit , I, 10, Kamald Malult ,1, 105; Mumvam.j 
li, 76-77, ftc Tlie ju'tnal fxprohsionK used arc jnnte nrgnlte of'tta 
Doddadfva-wiihUanu iatmna Ih'iniiiyavi . dhnfifrtyavt pan- 

IHllmidunt \ J)o<l</utliva-}trj)<innvnjoi<on !)> r (i-fanainilam . . 

Dfvartljd mdhljiaw dhoicyani Kanthirava-itnufaradol tnh’di( 

Doddndfi'a-nrpatvja f,odar<nul Drrardja-funnprtm . infdiuii/a- 

iiAJdan; JJododt'vaifujanauHjaui Dt'ranljrtidra ild samram- 

bJutmuw tdldulam , K(in{hirai'a-Nurasiiddn'i 2 ><'dt(nnanit hdUlntyudoUt 
. . . I)<~V(iKljudfi/nf Ufa pudaviya jxiffa , etc 

For piirticulara about thehc works, puJv Cb XIV The kiu^ly dosiKUa- 
iion iiHciibed to Do4<J“de varija in those passages is, of course, to be 
understood as implying bis joint rule with and under KantliTrava I 
[/m/e Cb IX and Appendix V~(2)) Tiruinalarya, in the C Vatu. 
(lHH-191)Hnd C. I't (V-Vll, also refers to the rule of DiHaruj a Wodeyar, 
>ounger brother ((tint jiito nt) of Doddadevaraja For a further examina- 
tion and explanation of his position on this subject, B ‘0 Appendix Ibid. 

Among iiiacriptioiiH, E. C., HI (U Sr II (1686) and 64 (1722), Mys Dint 
Sujifd Vol , My. lie, etc , meiel\ repeat the lines from E. 6’., XII Kg. 
!17 (16631 referring to the rule of Devaraja, third son of Muppina-Devaraja 
and younger brother of DoiJiJadevaraja Some of the inscriptions of the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704), in particular, only 
mention his direct descent from Muppina-Devaraja and Do^adevaraja 
(see, for instance, E.C., IV (2) Ch. 92 (1676) and III (1) My. 7 (1686)], 
while one record [E. C., Bangalore Dtat. Suppl. Pol., Bo 144 (1680), 1. 17] 
refers to Devaraja, the predecessor of Chikkadevaraja, as Doijia- 
Devaraya” (Do^^a-Dcvarayal, perhaps by way of distinguishing the two 
rulers, without, however, specif} lug the exact relationship between them. 

12. See Kdniinui. Ni., I, 66 ; YOd. Mdhdt., 11,49; Pa«ch, MtVult., I, 42. The 

actual rxpwsBions used are Deva-janaptllain . . . ehaturdaia- 

I’tiTfutn . . . jtorrda inuhiyam , Deva-nrpumanh . . . a\dan 

. . . chalitrdti4a-i}ar fa-mu rpvyam ; ptuUndlhu-varfa-milcyam . . 

dhlu. 
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their Karnatak possessions under their deputies (parti- 
cularly Shahji in Bangalore) ; when Ikkeri, in the north- 
west of Mysore, had become prominent under ^iivappa 
Nayaka I (1645-1(560) ; when Emperor ArT-Banga VI of 
Vijayanagar (1642-1664*^-1681) had been established by 
Sivappa Nayaka at Hassan and Beliir ; and when 
Chokkanatha Nayaka (1650-1682), grandson of Tiiiimala 
Nayaka, had succeeded to the kingdom of Madura. 
Troubles were still brewing in the southern frontier, 
consequent on the war between Mysore and Madura 
during the last years of the reigns of Kanthirava-Narasa- 
raja Wodeyar and Tinimala Nayaka. Dalavai Hainpa- 
rajaiya, whose lot it had been to take part in that 
disastrous enterprise, continued to hold office early in the 
reign of Devaraja, when he was called upon to face a new 
situation. 


P\)r, shortly after the accession of llcvaraju Wodeyar 
to the throne of Mysore (August 165U), 
Sivappa Nayaka 1 of Ikkeri proceeded 
on an expedition to Seringa pataiii.^* 
Ever since the rejection of the offer of 
his alliance by Kanthlrava-Narasaraja 
Wo<leyar I (in September 1647), referred 
to in an earlier chapter, Aivappa Niiyaka, it would appear, 
was w^aitmg for an opportunity to proceed against, and 
wreak his vengeance on, Mysore. With this object in 
view he had sought assistance from influential quarters 


Political Develo[»* 
iiient : 

F ir H t Pham 
1609-1660. 

Mynore and Ikkeri 


13 C. Vani , 191. This work, aa it has come down to ub, stops abruptly at 
tliis point For further particulars, wo have to roly on other sources 
of information cited below. Sivappa Nayaka’s expedition to and 
Hieffo of Senngapatam is dated in Vik/lri f]6.'>9), in the Ke N. V. 
(VII. 114-116). Since the event is farther said to have taken place in 
the very year of the aoc«;H8ion of Devaraja Wodeyar and during the 
period of office of Dalavai Hamparajaiya, we would not be far wrong in 
fixing it between c. September 1669-January 1660. Cf. Ancient Itulia, 
p. 297 ; Sources, p. 21 ; and Ndyaks of Madura, p. 172, which fail to note 
the contemporaneity of the r^ers of Mysore and Ikkeri and place the 
event in the latter part of Devaraja’s reign or early in the reign of 
Ctiikkadr'varaja, for which there is absolutely no evidence. 

14 C, I'l., V, 18: . , . anlka tUnadim MahiiUrnrasana samayadol 

padibarisuvenembdsc. 
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ipiridum higurtu Jieravanardsi) and we have seen how, 
espousing the cause of ^rl-Banga VI, he had, on the plea 
of restoring the suzerainty of Vijayanagar {Raya- 
samsthdnavaniiddharisalvelkeiidu)^ acquired Hassan and 
Belur from Bijapur in 1657 and how he had succeeded 
in establishing SrI-Ranga {nelegolisi nilisi) at those places 
in 1659. These activities of feivappa Nayaka on the 
north-western frontiers of the kingdom of Mysore had 
been viewed with considerable alarm by Kanthlrava- 
Narasa towards the close of his reign. And the situation 
became more serious about the latter part of 1659. 
^iivappa Nayaka, ostensibly to safeguard the interests of 
the Vijayanagar Empire but really in furtherance of his 
own scheme of aggrandizement, had reinforced his army 
by quotas drawn from the Palegars of Sode, Biligi, 
Tarlkere, Harapanahalji, Chintanakal, Maddagiri and 
Giduga, and by the levies raised by the chiefs of 
Tulu, Konkaija, Kodagu and Maleyala ; and had 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Griima, on his way to 
Seringapatam.^^ 

Bevaraja Wodeyar despatched a large force under 
Dakvai Hamparajaiya {Hainpa’Xmryd)^ 
instrwctions to oppose ^iivappa 
Nayaka. In the action which followed 
(c. September 1659), ^iivappa Nayaka is said to have 
won a brilliant victory, capturing Hamparajaiya with 
sixteen officers {shoda^a sankhyd dhlra gurikdrarain) and 
several warriors, elephants and horses belonging to the 
Mysore army. He is also said to have taken possession 
of Grama.^® Accompanied by Lakshmappa Nayaka of 


16. G. Vam , 190. 

16. C. Faw., 191 ; Ke. N. F., VII. 114, v 37; see also JiUj. Kath. (XII. 476) 
which closely follows the C. Fam. 

17. Ke. N, F., l.c. : Patfonada mukhakke dandam teraldaidi Ordmada 

mm^pamam adrdu pA\eyavaivHuivrcd. Orfima is an extant village, 
the head-quarters of a of that name in the Hissan taluk (see L%at 

of vvUageSt 114). 

18. Ibid, VII. 114, V. 38-43. 
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Hole-Narasipur (who had tamed hostile towards Mysore 
and who, it is said, had intrigued with ^ivappa Nayaka) 
and other turbulent Palegars, ^ivappa Nayaka next 
marched against Seringapatam itself.^® Bridging up the 
Gauvery, he crossed the river and, encamping near the 
fort, commenced a regular blockade of the place (c. 
October 1659) 

The siege went on apace. Meanwhile, the authorities 
Sie^e of Seringa- Seringapatam, helpless and unable 
paUm, c. October to withstand the attack, it is said, were 
1669 -Jamiary 1660 obliged to Seek the support of a Bij&pur 

contingent under Bahlul Khan.‘^^ i^ivappa Nayaka w^as, 
however, by a diplomatic move {mantranmkhadinda) , 
able to make him retire {pindcge&i), and was about to 
take possession of the fort.^ At this juncture, we are 
told, the besieged, being disheartened, won over by bribe 
the officers and agents of ^>ivappa Nayaka and had 
recourse to certain counteracting rites and ceremonies,*^ 
in consequence of which ^^ivappa Nayaka became 
indisposed, and, finding it inadvisable to prolong his stay 
m the enemy’s country, raised the siege of Sermgaiiatam 
and retraced his steps to Bednur.** 


19. Annalst I 98; Mya. lidj. Cha , 26; also C. Vi,, V, IH 19. 

20. Ke. N. V., VII. 116, v 45-16. jwhyavanilidu paitanada Kontcyavi 
vidhaisal, 

21. Ihxdf V. 46 : yuddha-miikhadol nittnriaalumniatfr tammu aahayakke 
Vijdpuradtm aainyam veraau Haliila Khdnnnam teralrhx farad. Tbe 
power of nijapur in the Kariiatak being on the wane about thiH time, it 
18 not unbkely her generalK took part in local politics enpoubing the 
cause of one power against another. 

22. Ibid, l.c. 

28. Ibid: kOnfeyam vedhataida tjvrvmdniaargarn mattam kelamhar niyugv- 
galgam partdhdnava 7)ittantu maUaddbhichdra hfnna tnuntdda dtiahkrt- 
yangaja rnjdarchal. Wilks (I. 69) also refers to the employment of 
bribery in inducing the Ikkeri army to raise the siege. There is nothing 
improbable in this, seeing that the Mysore army was away and Devarija 
had to oppose the enemy single-handed, almost immediately after his 
accession. 

24. Ibid : defutdoldydaam putffd, intappa kdlado\ iatru aimd aatiniveia- 
dola vUlirpudanucJiitatnendu bagedu . . muttige degen . . . 

aawgam verasu Vinupuramam edrdu. 
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The retirement of ^ivappa Nayaka was attended with 
Sivappft Nayaka’H fesults disastrous to himself. Devaraja 
retirement, r. Wodeyar, assisted by the inhabitants 
January 1660 Sei’ingapatam, hotly pursued the 

retreatinf,^ enemy and in doing so laid waste Lakshmappa 
Niiyaka’s territory as well. Dalavili Hamparajaiya, 
having in the meanwhile recovered his lost ground, it 
would seem, joined in the pursuit and continued it, 
cutting off the noses of several men in Sivappa Nayaka’s 
army and returning to 8eringapatam with considerable 
spoils (consisting of horses, elephants and insignias).®® 
Sivappa Nayaka’s attempt on Seringapaiam was thus 
foiled. He did not long survive his 
ber^; 26 ^^*i 6 «) return home. He died on September 

*25, 1060,®^’ almost at a time when the 
relations between Mysore and Ikkeri had become 
thoroughly embittered. 

Meanwhile, in Senngapatam, hlalavai Hamparajaiya 
had been succeeded by Mallarajaiya of 
Kalale (in April 1(360), and he was in 
turn followed by Miiddaiya (July 1660- 
September 1661), Nanjanathaiya (Sep- 
tember 1661 -February 1662) and Kantaiya (February 
1662-ApriI 1662) of Kal.ule, Nanjanathaiya holding the 
ofhce a second time (between April 1662-April 1()67).®^ 
In Ikkeri, Sivappa Nayaka 1 was succeeded by his 
younger brother, V’’enkatappa Nayaka IT. Venkatappa 
Nayaka ruled till August 1661 and was followed by 
llhadrappa Nayaka (1661-1664) and Hiriya-Somasekhara 
Nayaka I (1664-1671), the eldest and younger sons, 
respectively, of ^ivappa Nayaka 


Second 1* ha He 
1660.1061. 


(ifiierHl 

events 


rourst* of 


‘26. Chaiipadada-Pnstaka, ff. 1, v. 7; C. Ki., V, 20-24, Af//.s. Ji&j. Cha. and 
AnnaLa, l.o. See also Wil/ea, l.c. 

26. Ke. N r , VII. 116 ^(Ucartt Aivfja iu 1 

27. I. 96-97; also Aff/x DJw Pvr , T 67-68. For further particular, 
sue mid(>r Miniatera, Dal^ivAia, etc 

28. Ke. N. VII. 116-117, VIII. 118-124, 124-128; see also Table XV. 
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Prospects of war and counter- war between Mysore 
and Ikkeri, ever since Aivappa Nayaka's 
Renewed reiatioiiB retreat from Seringapatam {c. January 

between Mysore and . i i 

Ikkeri luGO), continued to lie imminent- 

WHrs and counter. Venkatappa Nayaka 11 (of IkkSri), 
wars, r. 1661-1G62 bv Way of chockiiig the encroachments 
of Mysore {PaUanadavar m^revaridede- 
yddadantu), had stationed on the frontier of his dominions 
{gadunukhadol) an army under the charge of ^ivalinga 
Nayaka (^>ivalingaiya) , son-in-law of ^^ivappa Nayaka.® 
True to the expectations of Venkatappa Nayaka, towards 
the close of IGGl, it would seem, the Mysoie army 
resumed hostilities against Ikkeri by laying siege to the 
fort of Hebbaje.® Eaily m 1G()‘2, J:Jliadrappa Nayaka 
(successor of Venkatajipa Nayaka II) despatched the 
Ikken contingent under Sivalinga Nayaka, against 
Mysore. Sivalinga Nayaka marched on towards Beliir. 
Here, it is said, he met Emperor SrT-Hanga and, reinforced 
by the forces of the latter {BTdur-gaidi Ttdyaram mndhiai 
tatsauiyam rrrasu), proceeded towards Hebbiilc and 
raised its siege {Hchhale-konteyam muttiye-deyesi). 
Marching further, Sivalinga Nayaka laid siege to Hole- 
Narasipur {Narasiuihapura) itself, then in the possession 
of Mysore. The Mysoreans, by way of retaliation, 
invested and took possession of the tort of Konamir 
{KoJianur-koriteyam teyeduholal). Whereupon the forces 
of Ikken marched on thither and were preparing to 
bombard and retake the place.^^ At this juncture, 
Devaraja Wodeyar despatched reinforcements under his 
Dalavai, Kantaiya of Kajale.*^ In or about March 1662, 
Kantaiya, making rapid marches, encamped near the slope 

29. Ibid, VII. 117, V 60. 

JO. Ibtd, VIIL 118, V. 2. Hebbale ih an extant not on-vuXuya village in tbe 
Arkalgu^ taluk (set- List of villages, lUl). 

31. Ilytd. Koi^iauOr, another extant village in the Arkalgu^ talnk {Ibid, 
132). 

32. Ibid, 119, V. 2-3. 
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overlooking Kanagala (Kanagdlileyol pdleyavaniliyal} 
Here, we are told, an action took place between Mysore 
and Ikkeri, in which both sides fought desperately. At 
length, however, Dalavai Eantaiya sustained reverses and 
was forced to retreat, while at the same time ^ivalinga 
Nayaka himself, struck by an arrow from the Mysore 
side, fell dead on the field of battle.®^ 

Nevertheless Bhadrappa Nayaka vigorously prosecuted 
the war, taking possession of Honnavalli, 
ChiknayakanahaUi, Kandikere, BuS- 
vala and other places on the outskirts of 
the kingdom of Mysore.^'" Dalavai Kantaiya of Kalale 
having been succeeded by Nanjanathaiya in April 1662, 
the latter resumed operations against Ikkeri towards the 
close of 1662. The power of Bijapur and Golkonda in 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghal was fast dwindling away 
since 1656, so that, when Nanjanathaiya directed 
hostilities principally against Ikkeri, important places 
belonging to these Shahi kingdoms fell in regular 
succession. Thus, m January 1663, he acquired Choliir, 
Bidare and Sampige, and m March, Chiknayakanahalli 
(which had lately been taken by Ikkeri).*" Proceeding 
further, Nanjanathaiya strenuously pushed through the 

33. Ibid, V. 8. Kapagala, a village probably identical with the extant surva- 
ni<ln//a Kangatale lu the Arkalgu^ taluk {Ibid, 183). Parts of the 
preHuiit district of HasHan, it is to be remembered, formed the bone of 
contention between Mysore and Ikkeri, early m the reign of Devaraja 
AVoiJeyar. 

84. Ibtd, 119, V. 4-€. 35 Ibid, v. 6. 

86 MifH. Dho. Pur., II. 2^126; Mtfs Bdj. Cha.,2&; Annals, I. 97; also Wtlks, 
1. 70 {List of conquests). Wilks’s gtateinent {Ibid, 69), however, that the 
Mysoreans “ appear to have received from the royal pageant (Sri- 
llanga) forced grants of conquered districts, during this (16^) and the 
four subsequent years," is hardly borne out by the sources. See also 
C. Fi., V, 98 The references to Devaraja’s conquests, etc., in this work, 
are to be understood in their chronological setting, with reference to the 
more specific authority of the chronicles compared with one another. 
Among other sources, the Hasit. Mdhdt. (1, 67) and inscriptions of 1663 
[£. C., Ill (1) TN. 23, 1. 10 ; XII Kg. 37, U. 72-74 ; Mys Hist. Sujipl. Vol., 
My. 114, 11. 24-26] referto and echo Devaraja's victory over the Tunishkas 
{TurushKaram savari; iushkasturushkah, etc.), obviously pointing to 
the activities of Mysore in the Karuitak-Bijapur«Balaghat in lfiG2-1663> 
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war with Ikkeri, capturing the elephant named Gcmgd- 
dhara and taking possession of the celebrated and 
impregnable fortresses of Hassan {Hdsana) and 

Sakrepatna {Sakkarepattana ) — with their dependencies 
of Vastare iVasudhdre) and Honnavajji— in December 
(1663).®^ 

In February 1664, Bhadrappa Nayaka of Ikk@ri was 
succeeded by Hiriya-Bf>ma4ekhara 

1804 Nayaka 1, younger son of Sivappa 

N fiy aka 1.®® Shortly after his accession, 

Hiriya-Somasekhara Nayaka, it would seem, retaliated 
against Mysore, resuming possession of Bekkodu, 

Belagodu, Kanatur, Abbipa and Belur ® Dalavai 
Nanjanathaiya pushed on the operations against Ikkeri, 
carrying fire and sword into the Malnad, passing through 
Kalasa, Khandeya, Danivasa, Hebbe, Jagara, Bednur 
(Bidarur) and Honniir (Ponmlr), and thrashing Ikkeri 
itself {Ikkeriya-nokkalikkisi).*^ These activities on the 
Mysore side appear to have been continued up to about 
the latter part of 1664, for, from a lithic record dated 
October 11 (1664), we learn how Dalavai Nanjanathaiya 
{Nandindthaiya) was sent against Ikkeri and how he 
was able to win a victory against it.^' 

Thoroughly overpowered, Soma4ekhara Nay aka, towards 
the close of 1664 — shortly after Dalavai Nanjanathaiya’s 
return to Mysore — seems to have found 
Peace. it expedient to sue for peace, sending 

his ambassador, Purushottamaiya, to 
the court of Seringapatam with presents (consisting of 

37. Ibid, II. 26, dating the acquisition in l^OlduikrU, Mdrgaiira Au. 18 
(December 2, 1663) ; Anmiln, l.c.’, Myn. Rdj. Cha., l.c ; see also C. Vi., 
V, 36; E. C., Ill (1) Sr, 14 (1686), U. 3941, referring to Devaraja’s 
conquests from Ikkeri ; Cf. Wilk*, I 71 {Li»f of conquests ) ; Ancient 
India, p. 297 ; Sources, p. 21 ; Ndyaks of Madura, p. 172. 

38. Ke. N V., VUI. 124 89. Ibid, 126, v. 28-80. 40. C. Vi., V, 26. 

41. See E. C., XII Kg. 46,11. \2hVI \ Dalaudyi Namlindthaiyanv samara- 

sanndhava mddi Yikfriyavara^milcma^kdryakke kaluhisuvalH . . 
a kdryavu namage digvijayavdgaldgi. 
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elephants, horses, robes and jewels) and an offer of 
submission to Devaraja Wodeyar.^® Hostilities ceased 
on the grant of a letter of assurance by Devaraja.*® 
The net result of this five years’ war (1659-1664) was 
that by 1665 the sphere of influence of Mysore was 
extended as far as Chiknayakanahalli, Hassan, Sakrepatpa 
and 'Vastare in the north and the north-west, in which 
region perfect security was established.** 

We have seen how in 1659 ^rl-Ranga VI, the Vijaya- 
Mysore and Eiiiperor, was established in Belur 

Vijayunaffur, down by Sivappa Nayaka 1 of Ikkeri. How- 
‘ ever temporising the policy of the latter 

towards his suzerain, there seems 

llelur, lf)ri9-1663. , , i 

little doubt that SrT-lianga himself 
was fully confident of the powers and abilities 
of ^^ivappa Nayaka, especially after the death of 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar. The failure of Aivappa 
Nayaka to take Seringapatam by siege (in 1659) and the 
death of ^>ivappa himself in September 1660 proved, 
however, serious blows to SrT-Ranga. So strident, 
indeed, were his hopes of imperial restoration and so 
thoroughly had he been won over by ^>ivappa’8 assurances, 
that he had even begun to view with disfavour the policy 
of Devaraja Wodeyar towards Ikkeri and had, in 1662, 
actively lent his support to the Ikkeri general, ftivalmga 
Nayaka, against Mysore. What little hope from Ikkeri 
feri-Ranga had — especially after the death of Sivappa 
Nayaka — was blasted for ever by the successes achieved 
by Dalavai Nanjanathaiya during January-March 1663. 
With Ikkeri, his sole supporter (since c. 1656), growing 
weaker and weaker, and Mysore rapidly absorbing the 
possessions of Sivappa Nayaka, Srl-Ranga’s position in 
Belur in 1663 became critical to a degree : to depend 

42. G. Vi , V, 27-90; eme also MahAL, I, 67, referring to Devarija’s 

victory over the Ikkeri (Keladt) chief 
48. Ikul, 81 : nambugeyam pAltsi. 

44. Ibtd, 32 : padugadeyam'i padulam hadtsi. 
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any longer on Ikkeri seemed unsafe ; to turn again for 
help to Mysore, having lately distrusted her, would be 
humiliating in the extreme. Such was the predicament 
in which ferl-Ranga found himself placed about April 
lf)68, when he appears to have finally left lieliir fm* the 
south.^® 

The position of Devaruja Wodeyar in Seringapatam, 
during 1659-1604, appears m significant 
in^ reiluon” coutrast to that of SiT-Ranga In the 
RHiiffiiVi his titles, earliest inscriptional records of Deva- 
nija’s reign (belonging to the years 
1659-1 660), we find his name mentioned without any 
titles. In his lithic records, dated in March 1062,'*^ he is 
styled a Mahdmandalruivara ruling m Seringapatiiiu 
iJirlranqapattanavdlmHi), while in another record, also 
lithic, dated in November, he refers to himself as 
iirhnad-rdjddhirdja Mysuru Dvrnrdja Vaderaiynnavaru 
(Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, Emperor of kings). 
Tn the next series of records — lithic and copper-plate — 
ranging from April 1663 down to March 1664,^® Devaraja 
Wodeyar appears with a number of titles implying 

‘l.'i. We have inscriptions of Srl-Baii{^ from Beliir, riingiiif' iroin 16r)9 to 
1663, if not 166-1 [see Mys. Ga^., II in ‘2362-2;ir,3, 2306-2367, 2386; 
Ndyaks of Madura, p. 307, No 160, also E C , V (1) and (2) Hn 39 
and Mj. 21J. In the light of the Mys. Pur (uted in f n 36 and 37 

supra), {$rI-Rauga appears to have finally left Relur for the south not 
later than c April 1668, although grants coutixiued to be issued in his 
name till 1664. For particulars about f8ri-Uaiiga after 1663, vulr 
Hoction on Mysore and the South (down to 1667). 

46. SeeM E. U., 1910, No. 20(1669); /. Af C , No 19-1-62(1660) In the 
former record, mention is made of ^ri-Ilanga-Raya and “ Devaruja 
Vodeya” (Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore). It seems to have been 
issued by Devaraja during the sojourn of 6r1-Ranga VI in Bdlur and 
would afford the earliest indication of his acknowledgment of the latter’s 
suzerainty in the very first year of his (Devaraja's) reign For further 
particulars about these records and those* cited infra, see under Qrantn 
and other records and Domestic life. 

47. E. C., Ill (1) Nj. 66 and 81, U. 8-4. 48 E. G., IX Kn. 94, 11. 6-8. 

49. E. C., Mys. Jhst. Suppl. Vol , My 114, 11. 27-28, XII Kg. 38, 11. 9-11; 

87, 11. 92-101 ; M. A B., 1917, pp. 68-69, para 143; E. C., IV (2) Kr. 67, 
11.10-12; IIKDTN. 23, U. 6-18; Md. 114,11 6-9 (of 1663) and Br. 13 
(1664), U. 8-6. 
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imperial ideas, among the most significant being 
MuriL-manneyara-ganda (champion over three chiefs), 
Para-rdya-bhayankara (dreaded by enemy kings), 
Hindu-rdya-mratrdna (Sultan of Hindu kings), Ndnd- 
Darna-makuta-viandalikara-ganda (champion over chiefs 
of many-coloured crowns), ChatusmmudrddhUvara or 
Gh'atussamudra-paryanta-hhumandalddhUvara (lord of 
the world as far as the four oceans) and Dharanl-Vardha 
(sovereign of the world). The use of the Boar seal is 
also in evidence in some of these records,^ while there is 
a marked tendency on the part of Devaraja to claim 
imperial rule from the throne in Sermgapatam.®^ All 
these documents are, again, conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of his suzerain, i.e., the Kmperor of 
Vijayanagar. Evidently, Devaraja Wodeyar, during this 
period, gradually rose to prominence from the position 
of a feudatory of the Vijayanagar Empire to that of a ruler 
of an independent Mysore, who laid claim to imperial 
sovereignty. His achievements against Ikkeri and his acti- 
vities in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat and the south of 
Mysore during 1659-1663 were no doubt such as to 
enhance his reputation and prestige. His progress in' 
those directions was possibly facilitated also by the 
unsettled conditions of the times and the critical position 
of ferl-Ranga at Belur. ^>rI-Ranga himself having 
probably left the latter place about April 1663, Devaraja 
Wodeyar appears more conspicuously — in his records (of 
1663-1664) — with the imperial titles, referred to, which are 
distinctly reminiscent of Vijayanagar. In particular, 

60. See, for inatauoe, E. C., XII Kg. 37 (1868), 1. 340; EhH-VardJta- 
mndrayacha vvrdntam; III (1) TN. 28 (1663), 11. 78-79- Bhn-Vardlui- 
mudrayd pravirdj*tam. 

61. E. C , My 8. D%9t. Suppl. Vol , My. 114, U. 48-49; XII Kg. 38, 1. 13; 87, 
U. 98-99; M. A. B., 1917, l.c.; E. C., IV (3) Kr. 67, 11. 13-18; HI (1) 
TN. 28, 1. 16; Md. 114, 1. 9 (of 1663); and Sr. 13 (1664), 1. 6. The 
actual expression a used arc : My»dra^6rirangapa^anada nmhdaand^ 
rvdhardgi ; Srirangapaf^aijia nmhdBanddhUvara ; PaJehimarangei- 
dJtdma-neigarl awnhAianCLdhltvarah \ MyaUrti, rmhdaanadhiivaraf etc. 
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the Palace Copper-plates (dated April 9, 1663), while 
eulogising Devaraja’s prowess and claiming for him the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country, are even found to 
contain verses®® which seem to correspond with those 
from the ^ri-^ailani Plates (1465) of Virupaksha III 
of Vijayanagar (1465-1485). Thus, appai*6ntly seceding 
from the decadent Vijayanagar Empire but really step- 
ping into its shoes, Mysore, during the early years of the 
reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, had reached an important 
stage in the evolution ot her independence as a kingdom. 
The arrival at about this time (April 1663) of the celebrat- 
ed Tatacharya family of Arl-Vaishnava royal preceptors 
from the court of Vijayanagar, and their settlement in 
Seringapatam, probably contributed no little to confirm 
in the Royal House of Mysore the vanishing glories of 
V i jayanagar ini pen al ism 

By January 1665, Devanija Wodeyar had reached 
the height of his power, as is perhaps 

Third Phas, , . ' 

leai-ices obvious from the title Emperor (Samrat) 

Local oonque,t»...tc ascribed to hiin.« In July 

1666, Dajavai Nanjanathaiya *acquired 


r>2. See E. C , Ilvl, 11 lH-27, M-Sd. 

Nija’pratdpddodhigatyn rdf yam 
SaniKsia bhdgymh panpiirnaktima h | 
Khadgdgratah aarva rtpvn vifitya 
Prami^datf v^ra-vtlaaa~bhfnnih l| 
Karndfa-Lakahmih aavtldaamaat€ 
Yaamin tnahHf mahanlyya kirtav | 

Jih u mi-Htathai vdpa"\vcuiHmlhardtvam 
SthiriH ndma prathatnam gunaugha%h || 
Pratdpa-vahnau partjnnbJuimdnf 
^uahkd-atiiTuahkd-hyabhajan digantdn \ 
Bipu-kahitlndTdicha niraMa dhatrydh 
Kdntdra^valmika kftdtma rakahdh ]' 


. . . . Divardja-kahvMvtvrah H 

. . . . Bangadhdmnah-puriittamf | 

Pitryam aimhaaanam prdpya pdlayamiavanimvmam ![ 
68. Vide section on Social life. 

64. See E. C., Mya. Diet. Suppl Vol., My. 116 0666), U. 8-11 ; 
Samrdf aamaata-^rpa^-tnauli-niani-prabhabhtr 
NirdjitC vijayati hhuvi Divardjah I'. 


X5 
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KaratavaUi from An^ajaiya“ and in November, Hole- 
Narasipur from Narasimha Nayaka.“ In April 1667, 
Nanjanathaiya was succeeded by Kumaraiya of Kalale.®^ 
The hostile relations between Madura and Mysore, so 
much in evidence during the last years 

BoS'.Town'toiM?" of the reigns of Tirumala Nayaka and 
GontTHi courne of Kanthlrava-N arasar a jaWodeyar, appear 
to have been prolonged in some form or 
other during the earlier parts of the reigns of Chokkanatha 
Nayaka and Devaraja Wodeyar. A lithic record from 
Singanallur, dated in the very first year of Devaraja’s 
reign, possibly points to the renewed activities of the 
Mysore army in the neighbourhood of the passes. Other 
records, dated in 1663,'^ refer to Devaraja as “ destroyer 
of the l^andyaking,” “ skilful in cutting down the strong- 
armed Dandya ” {Chanda-bdhy-baldddanda Pdndya- 
khandana-pandltah), etc. Evidently by 1663 Mysore 
seems to have achieved a distinct victory over Madura, 
advancing, it is said, as far as Dindigal.^’^' The political 

06, Myn. Dho. Pilr., II 27 ; Atnmh, I 97, of. Wilks, I. 71 (List of conquests) 

06, Ibid, II. 27-28; wot* also C.Vi., V, 94 

07. Sot* Annals, I. 97 ; alwo Mi/s Dho. Par., I. 68, and wectioii on Ministers^ 
Dalurdis, otc 

.08 M K.It., 1910, No. 20 (1069). 

.09 M A.H., 1917, pp. 68-09, para 143 ; K.C., III (1) TN. 2JJ, 11 10-11. 

60 Or Hist. Msh., II. 169, 171-170. This Ms., from the Mackenzie (Roller, 
tuin, rofera to an invaHion of Madura by " Carasura Naudi Baja,” 
diirinf; the reign of Oevaraja Wodeyar of Myao -e, but apeaks of the 
details as if connected with the reign of Tirumala Nayaka, contem- 
porary of Kapthirava-Naraaa I (1688-1669), for which there is no 
evidence. It seems, however, possible that the hostilities between 
Mysore and Madura, begun during tbe latter part of the reigns of 
Kauthlrava and Tinimala Nayaka, continued unabated m the early 
part of tbe reigns of Devaraja Wo^oyar and Chokkanatha Nayaka 
(i.e., r. 1669-16^), Mysore ultimately coining out successful. ” Cara- 
sura Nandi Baja,” referred to, is probably identical with Dalavai 
Nanjarujaiya I of Ka]ale, who appears to have lieen entruBtf>d with 
the southern campaigns of Devar&ja (see under Domestic hfe — Rise of 
the Kalnle Family; also Table XIII). The Ms., being a later compi- 
lation, seems loosely to refer to him as *' Carasura ” (Karachuri), 
which was, however, the distinctive epithet of Da]av&i Nanjar&jaiya 
III of Ka)ale (1789-1769). (See Vol. II of this work.) For a critical notice 
of the position of the author of the Ndyaks of Madura on the subject, 
see f.n. 04 in Ch, VI, 
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ambitionn of Mysore from 1663 onwards continued 
to be a source of concern to the southern powers, 
particularly Madura. The situation assumed an 
important aspect by the policy and attitude of Srl-Ranga 
VI, the Vijayanagar Emperor, during the |)eriod. As 
indicated already, ^>ri-Ranga appears to have hnally left 
Belur about April 1663. That he was m fhe south in 
1663 seems obvious from a grant of Chokkanatha Nayaka 
dated in that year,®' though the latter formally refers in 
it to ftrl-Ranga’s rule at Ghanagiri (Pemikonda'l , that he 
was away from Belur before 1664 is borne out by the 
resumption of Beliir itself — along with other places — by 
Hiriya-Somaj^ekhara Nayaka I of Ikkeri, early in 1664®"* 
During 1663-1667, ^rT-Ranga, it would appear,®^ resided 
in the dominions of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
and continued to work out his plan of imperial restoration, 
directing his attention particularly against the rapidly 
rising kingdom of Mysore, towards which he was, as we 
have seen, by no means well disposed since 1659. To 
Chokkanatha, however, the presence of ftri-Ranga in the 
south seemed eminently advantageous, to further his own 
ends against Mysore. 

About this time Ghatta-Mudahar of SambaUi, backed 


Siege of Ero^e, c. 
January- Juue 1667. 


up as usual by Madura, appeared to 
remain an obstacle to the projected 
expansion of Mysore in all the directions 


{dese-gelalendu) . About January 1667, Devaraja Wodeyar 


61. See Ndyaks of Madura, 366, No 167; Myn Gag., II. in. 2366-2367, 
No 19, citing from Sewell’s Ltatn of Antuiuitips SobhakrtC, the date 
of the record, corresponds to 1668, the rfaiadate 16B4, mentioned, being an 
expired year. 

62. Vtde f.n. 39 supra and text thereto. 

63. See C. Ft. (V, 81), where Chokkanatha is made to refer to 

drI-Ranga as " his Srl-Ranga” (tartna Svranga-Bdya). Evidently drl- 
Banga had gone over from Belur to Madura in the vain hope of 
recovering his position by an alliance with ChokkanAtha and other 
southern feudatories hostile to Mysore. See also inscriptions of 
Chokkanatha during 1663-1667, in which he acknowledges the suzerainty 
of drl-Banga {Ndyaks of Madura, pp. 866-368, Nos, 167, 165-168 ; Mys. 
Oaz., II. iii. 2866-2367, Nos. 19,21-2t). 


15 * 
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directed operations against him, defeating him and putting 
the Kongas to flight. At this reverse, Chokkanatha 
Nayaka {Ghokkalinga of Madura) ^himself marched forth 
towards Erode, at the head of a vast army (consisting, it 
IS said, of a lakh of foot, a hundred elephants and several 
horses) and a confederacy made up of the fugitive 
Emperor ^rT-Ranga of Vijayanagar, Vednji-Pandita, a 
Vizier of Bijapur (then in charge of Gingee), Ananta- 
Pandita (Anantoji) of Gingee {CheJiji, Tenji), a Bijapur 
general, and Damarlaiyappa N ayaka*^ (I)ainarlaiyapendra) . 
There were also, in his ranks, the Velama-Kammes, 
Telugas, Banajigas and artillerv-rnen (tiipdkadavar), the 
last under the command of Lingama Nayaka, the 
artillery-otticer {tupdkada Lingama NdgaAa) Chokka- 
natha, with his mam army {tanna mulahahm/nnt) and the 
forces of the confederates, encircled the fort of Erode and 
was preparing to lay siege to it. At this news Devaraja 
Wodeyar deliberated with his councillors m Sermgapatam 
as to how best to meet the situation Some of the 
councillors spoke of the advisability of collecting a large 
army and carefully proceeding against the enemy ; others 
touched upon the vain frivolity and laxity prevailing in the 
ranks of the confederate forces (despite their being numeri- 
cally strong and well -equipped) and the ease with which 
the combination could be broken down ; others, again, 
stressed the need for diplomacy {rdyahhdriya-nesagnvuda 
Uaemhudum) . At this juncture, the Crown-prince, 
Chikkadevaraja (nephew of Devaraja Wodeyar) — now in 
his twenty-second year— offered, with rare courage, to 
lead the Mysore army against the coalition, and sought 
his uncle’s permission to march on to Erode. Devaraja 
having apparently acquiesced in his request, letters were 
despatched forthwith to the commanders of various local 
forts, ordering a general mobilisation of their troops for 

64. Identical with Aiyappa of Pooiiamalli (brother of Diniarla<Vetikatadri), 
founder of Chennapatt*VB Madras in the name of his father, Cbenna. 
See Sourcrx and Mys Oas., referred to in f.n. 66 infra. 
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the campaign. In the course of these preparations, Chok- 
kanatha’s representative {niyogi-gurivdnisam) at Seringa- 
patam— probably under the influence of Devaraja’s own 
courtiers®® — hastened to send him a report {binnavatfale), 
acquainting him with the weakness of his (ChokkanAtha’s) 
position and the intended advance of Chikkadevaroja, and 
hinting at the latter’s might and prowess. Whereupon 
Chokkanatha retired in strict privacy to Trichinopoly and 
was followed thither by SrI-Ranga also In vain did 
llamarlaiyappa Nayaka and the artillery-uien at Krode 
write to Chokkanatha assuring him of their steadfastness 
and of the support of the cavalry force of (iingee. 
Meanwhile, in Sermgapatam, Devaraja Wodeyar, on 
hearing ol this turn in the course of affairs, found it 
expedient, in agreement with Chikkadevaraja. to send 
his army only under the Dajavai, to engage the rgmnant 
of the confederacy. Accordingly, about June lOH?, 
Dajavai Kumaraiya ^who had lately succeeded Nanja- 
nathaiya) left Seringapatani Making raiiid and 
uninterrupted marches, he entered the camp of the 
enemy at Erode causing great havoc. A short and swift 
action followed, in which the Kongas were thoroughly 
defeated and put to rout; Damarlaiyappa Nayaka was 
slain ; Ananta-Pandita put to flight , the elephant named 
Kula^ekhara captured and the entire Tiguja-nadu plunged 
in consternation {Tigida-nadanitum tahbihbugole) 

65 There Heenis 8onie reason to Hunpert the accuracy of thm part of the C. P/,., 
cited in f.n 66 infra It U a question whether Chokkauatha's afi^ent at 
Sennf^apatani would not have been prevailed uiion by Devaraja's 
courtiers to effectually detach his master from the confederacy. Some 
diplomacy must have been at work, in keepiiif,' with the mature delibi^ra- 
tions at Devaraja's court and in view of the risk involved in entrusting 
young Chikkadevaraja with the responsibility of leading the Mysore 
army against a formidable combination. Bee also and compare S. K. 
Aiyangar, Ancu^nt ImJia, p. 297, for a similar view. 

66. C. Vi., V, 33-90; K C.. Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), U 36-38 ; and Ha*ti MdluU., I, 
67 — detailing, and referring to, the siege ol firo^e and Devaraja's 
victory over the Nayak of Madura and the Kongas The siege of firn^e 
IS to be dated c January-Juue 1667, in the light of the Afy/« Dho. Pvr. 
and inscriptions cited infra. See also and compare Wtlkn, I. 69-70; 
Ancirnt Indian pp 296-297 ; Sources^ p. 21 ; Ndf/akn of Madura, pp, 26, 
171-173 ; and M?/s. Goje., 11. iii. 2394-2398. 
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It was a distinct victory for Mysore. In June 1667, 
AcquiBition of I^ajavai Kumaraiya took possession 
flro^o, etc., June of Erode ; in November, Dharapuram ; 
i667.Febniary 1668. February 1668, Vamalur and 

the dependencies of Kamalur and Samballi-pura — from 
Ghatta-Mudaliar.®^ The Mysore army, we are told, 
proceeded as far as Trichinopoly, forcing Chokkanatha 
to submit and accepting from him presents consisting of 
several horses, cash and costly jewels.®® These activities 
of Devaraja Wodeyar are confirmed in an ample measure 
by records referring to his grants, found in what are now 
parts of Salem and Coimbatore districts; ranging from 
1667 onwards.®*^ 

Among other events of importance from a local point 
of view were the acquisition of Huliyur- 
durga m December 16C7, and of 
Kunigal m January 1668, from Mum- 
madi-Kempe-Gauda of Magadi (1658-1678).'^® 

We have seen how SrI-Kanga VI, the Vijayanagar 
Emperor, was in the dominions of 

Foil rth r nan e ^ _ 

1668-1673. Chokkanatha Niiyaka of Madura during 

Mysore and 1663-1667 and how he left foi’ 
Vijayauagur, down Trichiuopoly, about the middle of 1667, 
^ ' during the siege of Erode. ^>rI-Kanga’s 

last hopes of imperial restoration vanished with the 
break-down of the confederacy at Erode and the victory 

67 See Myn. Dho. Filr., II. 38-29, hpecitically dating tlicse acquisitions in 
Pliivanya, lahadfia iu 16 (June 25, 1667), Marynivra 6u. 10 (Novem- 
ber 15, 1667) and Phalguna iu. 10 (February 12, 1668); AniwXi, I. 97; 
also Mya. Edj. Oha., 1 c. ;* C. Ft., V, 91, and E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 11. 
38-39, referring to Devarnja's conquests in the south-east of Mysore. 
Cf. Wilka, I. 71 {Lut of conqueata) Ndyaka of Madura, pp. 161-168. 

68. Mya Bdj. Cha., l.c. ; Annala, I. 98; O. F*., V, 95-96; also Wtlka* 
I 69-70; of. Ndyaka of Madura, p. 162. 

69. I M C , No. 18-16-20, p. 43 (June 22, 1667), referring to Devaraja’s 
conquest of Tigu)SQya ; l.M.l\, I. 661-562, Cb. 306, 308 and 309 (1669 
and 1671). For further particulars about these records, see under Oranta 
and other recorda. Cf. Ndyaka of Madura, pp. lGl-168, 171. 

70. Mya Dho. Pur., II. 29, Auuala, I. 97 ; see also C. Fi , V, 93-94; Haati. 
Mdhdt., I, 67; Cf. Wilka, I. 71. 
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achieved by Mysore against them (June 1667), Bucces- 
sively foiled at Mysore, Ikkeri and Madura during a 
period extending well nigh to two decades (c. 1650-1667), 
^^rl-Ranga, in or about 1668, appears to have left 
Trichinopoly for Penukonda, from where, it would seem, 
he continued to rule, with his authority much reduced, 
till about 1681, if not 1692.’* During the period covered 
by his absence in the south, two scions cd the Aravldu 
dynasty, Deva-Deva-Maharaya and Veiika|»a[>ati-Kava 
(Venkata V), son and nephew, resjiectivply, of Sri-Kanga, 
appear to have held nominal sway ul the Knipirc.’** In 
a lithic record, dated in October 1664,’® Devaraja 
Wodeyar acknowledges the suzerainty ol Deva-Deva- 
Maharaya. The series of DevarAja’s i*ecords, ranging 
successively from 1665 down to 1678,’^ are generally 
conspicuous by the absence ol the name of the Vijayanagar 
Emperor. In only two of these records, however, dated 
in April 1665 and May 1()68’'* respectively, does Devaraja 
Wodeyar acknowledge the suzerainty of Vira-Venkata- 
patiraya-raiya (Venkata V). Most of the records, from 
1664 down to 1678,’^’ refer to Devaraja with or witliout 

71. SfG Niliftik/t of Madura, 860, H62, Nos. IS.I Htid 19H, also Mijs (hi:, 
II. iii. 2;i67 (Noa. 2i} and 26), 2406-2407, citing docummits and correctiUK 
S. K. Aiyan^nr and other authorities 

72. See Table XIV ; also records cited xvfra 

7J E C , XII Kg 46, 11 6-9. Fur details about tins and utlicr dociuiieiits 
cited infra, see under Grants and other tecords and JJauiestu lift:. 

74. Vide references cited under Jbid 

76. E C., IV (2) Gu. 64, 11. 8-9; 66, 11. 6 10. 

76. Among tlie records mentioning the imperisl titles, etc , of Dr-varilja 
are E. C., Mys. JDvit. Sujtpl. Vol., My. 116 (1666), 11 9-10, Ml. 147 (1669), 
11. 4-5; IV (2) Gu. 64 and 66 (1666), 11. 9-1 J ; Hs. 139 (1669), 11 7-8 , 22 
(1672), 11. 8-9; Yd. 63 and 64 (1666), 11. 6-7 and pp. ]56-ir)7 (Tevt); 43 
(1667), 11. 10-22; Hg. 119 (1670). 11. 6-7; and 67 (1672), 11. 5-7 ; 111 (1) Ml. 
38 and 63 (1672), 11 7-9 and 3-6 , Nj 191 (1672), 11. 10-13 , TN 64 (1673), 
11.9-11; IX Cp. 66(1666), 11. 6-7, M A. li., 1931, No. 33 (1668), 11.6-6; 
XII Kg. 4 (1671), 11 7-8 , and Tp. 106 (1673), 11. 4-6. Among the records 
not mentioning the titles of Devaraja are E. 6'., XII Kg. 46(1664), Tp. 
72 (1669), 70 (1671), Kg 6 (1671) ; XI Kn. 96 (1671) ; V (1) and (2) Cn. 218 
(1666), 166 (1870), 273 (1672), etc., Hn. 8 (1666;; II SB. 401 (1672); IV 
(2) Gu. 26 (1666), Ng. 44 (1669), Hg. 120 (1670) and 107 (1672) ; III (1) Md 
51 (1667), M E li , 1929, No 6 (1666); i. Af. P., I 661-552 (1669, 1671/, 
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imperial titles, etc., these being generally identical with 
those occurring in the earlier documents (down to 1664). 
Among the additions, however, are Karndta-stmhdsana- 
madhUvarah (Lord of the throne of the Karnataka 
country), Vlra-jpratdpa&dli-Ghakravarti ( p] m p e r o r ) 
and Dakshina-sMidsana-^rirafigapattanakke-kartardda 
(Agent or Deputy to the seat of southern power — lit. 
throne), mentioned in lithic documents dated m December 
1667'^ and January 1673.’” The use of the Boar seal is 
also, as usual, in evidence.’” In one document, dated in 
November 1672,”” the earlier designation of Devaraja, i.e., 
MahdmandaU^iHira, apjiears side by side with the 
imperial titles of his. Other records”^ bear out, in an 
increasing measure, his claim to imperial rule from the 
throne at Seringapatain. One record even speaks of 
Devaraja as seated on a secure threme. From another,”^ 
we learn that he had been established on the jewelled 

77 E C , IV ri) Yd. ‘i;i, 11 10 11 7H Had, Til (1) TN 54, 11 9-11 

79 S»H‘, for iiihlaiico, IV r2) Yd 18, 11 IWl-lfi? lihil-Vardha- 

iniidrtij/iU'fia ctrdjitton 
HO E (' , ill (1) Nj 191, 11 10-11 

HI SvvEC., IV (2) Yd 5.'1, 11 (1-7. lU 189, 1 H, 119, 1 7. IX Cp. 
.'ifi, 1 7, Mifs JJist iSujifil Vol , Ml 147, 11 4-5, also IV ( 2 ) Qu 6-1, 
11. 9-10, 65, 11 10 11, 111 (1) Ml :iH, 11. 9 10 (rpviht'd with a fr^ah 
traUMcript obtained from the Mysore Art hteoloqtral Office) ; 68, 11 4-6; V 
(1) and (2) t'li 21H, II. 14 16 — ^t•femn}^ to the throne as Srlraugapafta- 
ntuiit HinOidstnia and Pdiehiinn-rangatliium stnihlsantt, and to Devaraja 
Wodeyar aa ^rirangapit{tanadn stmfuisatuldhlivara, Mt/svru-HimhdHand- 
dhiivara, Mgsfira-simhdsuHddJujiatt, M.ayisiira-»%inhdsanakke gogyrt- 
rddn, etc. 

82. ii'.C'.IV (2) Yd. 64 (1666), p. 156 (Te,vt): JJhiulra-pUhddhipah. The 
word lihtulra-jdtha generally ineaiiK throne Rice’s rendering of the 
expresaion as " seated on a secure throne,” is quitt* in keeping with the 
context. 

83. Ibui, Bangalore iHst. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 (1680), 11. 16-18 

Sri-Iianga-Ild ya~mani idbhUa-plihasamstha 
firlmdn-vibhur-i'ijayatdm Doda-Dfvardyah ]; 

BOjad-Jiangaptirf surindra-mahitf sdmrdjya-atmh&sani 
Sdkshdd- Vishnitrwa &r%yd-V asudlutyd' samifibhamdnah prahhnh\\ 

The reference to Srl-Ranga-Bftya in this record is to ^ri-Kanga II (vide 
f.n. 97 in Ch. V) The record being a grant of the reign of Chikka- 
devarfija Wodeyar (1673-1704), Devaraja Wodeyar is referred to here 
as ” D^a (Dodd*^) Deva-llaya,” perhaps by way of distinguishing him 
from his nephew and siiccessor (see also f.n. 11 supra). 
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throne of ^>ri-Kanga Kaya and was wielding the sceptre 
of imperial sovereignty from Sermgapatam. All this 
points to how the Vijayanagar Kmpire was fast decaying 
and how the earlier tendency on the part of Devaraja 
Wodeyar to step into the latter’s sovereign status as its 
political heir — while retaining his theoretical designation 
of Karta and Mahdmaiidate&vara of Sermgapatam — 
continued to manifest itself in a more pronounced manner 
during the latter part of his reign. 

Side by side with this tendency towards the open asser- 
tion of imperial power was the local 
position of Devaraja Wodeyar himself. 
Already by 16(55, he was, as we have 
seen, at the height of his power. The events of 1 667-1668 
added considerably to his reputation and prestige. And, 
during 1668-1678, he was ruling Mysore in absolute peace 
and security, impressing his contemporaries with his 
might and prowess b> the trojihy of a jiair of sandals 
{pdda-chudam) , which he is said to have got jirepared 
out of the precious stones received as tribute from the 
powers subdued by hiiii.^ 

By 1678, the last year of Devai iija Wodeyar’s reign, 
the kingdom of Mysore, poweiful und 
Mysore practically independent, had been 

extended as far as Hassan and 
Sakrepatna m the west, Salem in the east, Chiknayakana- 
halli in the north and Erode and Dharapurara in the 
south.® 

Inscriptions of Devaraja Wodeyar point to his rule 

Devaraja's Rule Capital citv of Seringapatam, 

seated on the jewelled throne. The 

General features. ^ ^ . i . . i i i 

influence of his personality thoroughly 
made itself felt m civil as in military matters. The 

84. Myn. Baj CJui., 126; Annals, I. 98-99; see also C. Vi, V, 96-96; 
Kdtnntid. Ni., I, 66. 

86. See E.C., 111 (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11 40-48, which enables uh to dett'nnine the 
precise limits of the kingdom of Myiiore in 1678. 
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administration was, as usual, conducted in the traditional 
manner, due regard being paid to the precepts of dharnui 
laid down in the Smrti.^ 

The ministers and officers of Kanthirava’s reign, it 
would seem, continued in office under 
Kevaraja Wocjeyar, with the possible 
exception of the royal scribe, to which 
office Lakshmipati, a Jain, appears to have succeeded.^'^ 
Among the Dajavais of Devaraja, already referred to, 
Hamparajaiya of Karugahalji continued in office till April 
lOGO, when he was, it is said, removed from service on a 
charge of defrauding the state revenues, lie was 
succeeded by Mallarajaiya of Kajale (Apnl-July 1060). 
M-uddaiya (July KiOO-Scpteinber IGlil), Nanjanathaiya 
(September IGGl -February 1002) and Kiintaiya of Kajale 
(February 166‘2-Apvil 1GG2). Nanjanathaiya was re- 
appointed in April 1GG2 and was followed m April 1067 
by Kumaraiya of Kalale, who remained m office during 
the rest of the reign.”” Among the feudatories, Doddaiya 
of Channarayajiatna, having died about iOGO, had been 
succeeded by his son, llasavaiya, mentioned in records 
dated m the years 1(301, 1009 and 1(370, 

Devaraja Wodeyar is credited with having thoroughly 
studied the character and conduct of 
mvaluu'H ' ” ^ ^ ‘ his fcudatories {Pdlegd rs) and reg ulated 
his relations with them, granting rent- 
Iree lands {timbali) to some and quit-rent villages ijodi) to 

Hfi Pnirh. MdhtH (of Tiiiiuia-Kavi), I, 12 Sfrirtyuktu-dhanmulifiddUlu. 
S7. PitJe proHt' pashHgi' at thr ond of tlu' Mtt. copy (166^11 of Raiiiia'u 
Ajitnndtlia-Purdna , p 190 Mtinfirn-Ch\kh(uj*i-ltdiiuna rdyamidu 
LaUhmipati. The reference to ** Chikkaya-Raya ” here is to Devaraja- 
Wo^eyar of Mysore. See also under Lttmxry protfrrss and Domestic 
life, for further notice of this Ms 

SS. Annuls, I 96-97 ; also Mys. Dho. Pur,, I 67-68 Dalav.li Nanjanathaiya 
is identical with the one mentioned in PJ. C , 111 (1) Nj. 66 and 81 (March 
14, 1662, 11. 6 and 6), and with “ Dajavayi Nandinathaiya " mentioned in 
E C., XII Kg. 46 (OctolH>r 11, 1664, 1. 18) For further particulara about 
the Dalavais of the Kalale F'amily, see section on Domestic hfc—ltise of 
the Ka\ale Pamily, and Table Xlll. 

89. Vide refet'oiices cited under (Danis and otha ucoids 
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others and settling cash contributions [khandaneya Itanoi) 
with the rest.*^^ 

Devaraja was, like his predecessor, an ardent Vaishnava.” 

The Palace Copper -plates^ in parti- 
Rehgion. cular, Speak of his devotion to God 

Kanganatha of Seringapatain. From 
other records,^ we learn that he used daily to rise at 
dawn, contemplate and worship the lotus feet of Vishnu 
repeating without omission Hi a thousand names, then 
perform oblations to lire, and, having bestowed gifts of 
cows and money on the BraJimans, listen to the recital 
of the Purdnas and sacred stories. In keeping with this, 
we have the contemporary work, Cfiaitpadada-Pustaka 
(c. 1670),^ generally depicting Devaraja Wodeyar as 
getting up at dawn, taking his bath, wearing shining 
silken garments, putting the tikd of musk on his forehead 
and performing the morning rites. Toleration was, as 
usual, a prominent feature of Devaraja's religion. He 

90. Annrilit, I 102 

91 Set* E C , XII Kg :)7 and ITI (1) TN. 2;i (J66;i), 11 97-98 and 15-Jfi Sn 
Eardyana /Hida-panhujayiff/i1 viHyantu inuhvtujhhutnh , IV (2) Yd 51 
(10116), j) 156 (Text) Haild Ilan-pardyant hnh-Hivmfa NurOyannh 
9*2. E C , My» Dint Suppl Voi , My 114 (166il), 1 1)2 . Jliinyt^iii-nfnd-nirafu 
See also Kdmand Ni (c 1676), I, 65 JtaiiyninUha pdildriiviniia- 
baiulhura Hfvd niratam 
9;i. Ibvl, XII Kg. 37 (1663), 11. 6H-70 

Kdlyi’ prabiidltyti kdmaUl'rumaniiiujhri-ijnifnntni 
Dhydtudbhiprijya niyamt nu sahast a-ndmiul | 

Hntud kradniimadhikain itiHuyani phaltini 
Frdjydni vijira-iuraluiya dcuidti mh/uin \ 
ill (1) Br 14 (1686), 11 4.J-16 

Kdlyf . rtimtg&m dvijebhyn 

Datvd nanityaiii tfifulm kafhdhiriinfih 

See altio Mya. lidj Chu.,26, Annalii,! 102. 

94. See if. 1 

MyHura-Devardjf ndra . . . dtnapa-niidayadali ( 

Majjafiuva-natmkopnn j 

Suruchtra dukulagala rnaiyyaltin-hitiu | 

Perc nomhnolagp kagiurt-Ulakavtftit i 
Vinutfi mudhyddi mtkarmavann rachiut 

The vei».eH )n this port of the poem are not numbered in the original. 
For a notice of the uork, see under Literary progreea. 
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was a great friend and patron of Brahmanism as known 
to those days. He is indeed referred to®® as having 
taken a vow to govern the kingdom, to protect and 
establish Gods and deserving Brahmans. The Dherya 
copper-platc granf^ (1666) further speaks of him as 
having divided his kingdom into four parts, giving the 
first to the Brahmans, the second to the Gods, the third 
to charity, and reserving the fourth for his own use. He 
[laid equal attention to Aaivism and Vaishnavism and 
respected equally the three sects of Brahmans, especially 
in the matter of making grants and bestowing on the 
latter, shares {vrittU) in the agrahdras formed in his 
own name (I)evardjapura)}^ Equally solicitous was he 
towards the Jains and Vlra-Saivas in the kingdom.* 
Maintenance and upkeep of temples, maths and satras 
(feeding-houses) for all classes and creeds was, as we shall 
see, the object undtM’lying most of his grants and other 
records. 

Gifts, acts of piety and public utility were a normal 
feature of Devaraja’s activities as a 
(fiftH, utc. niler. Thus, we learn,* he conducted 

the Vdjapeya and other sacrifices to 
Gods {Vdjapeya-makhdaeka-makha-nikhila . \ 

yajnd devd^cha dharmdh ) , made the sixteen great gifts 
{shodasa mahd-ddnd) described in Hemadri and other 
works (gifts namely, hiranya-garbha, brahwdnda, 

95. E.C., III (1) TN, 213 and XII Kr 37 (1663), 11 17-lS and 100 101 • Dfoa- 
brdhmana rakttlutndi/a ftrithvi-admr&jt/a-dikafidm vah<m \ also Kg. 37, 
11. 94-95; Dfva~»a\d]-hTdhmm\a-(/ana praHffhyijmna-dlkithttah. 

96 Ibtd, IV (2) Yd. 64, p. 167 (Text) ‘ 

Chaturdhd vxhhajydtuiano rdjy(i-mddyam 
Jhnjfbhyti paritm deratdbhyaJi prayaehan | 

Trttlyantu dharmdya turyam avakiyam 
Vxdhdydvati kuhfndm .wdd Divarajah |! 

97. See under Oranta and other records, for details. 98. Ibid. 

99. See Kdniand. Ni., 1, 65; Kamaid. Mdhdt., I, 107; Hasti Mdhdt.,l,6S 
Ydd. Mdhdt., I. 61-62; &ri. Mdhdt., II, 29; C.Vi., V, 96; E.C., XII Kg. 
37,11 72, 74 79; IV (2) Yd. 63,11 16-16; 54, pp. 166-167 (Text); also see 
and compare Bdj. Cha., 26-27 ; Amuds, I. 100-101. 
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saptdmbvdhi, iuld-purusha, go-sahasra, kalpai^alll, 
kdmadhemi, ratna, gd-svama-bhu-srama~garbha, pan- 
cha-hala or Idngala, kalpa-vriksha, kanakarathi-bhd.4va 
and rUva-chakra) ; bestowed difficult, varied and 
innumerable gifts {rtndhdn atndnnshdn dhanndn , aniitd 
yasya dharmdh) at ArTrangam, Tinipati (Ven katana i la), 
Melkote (Yddaragin), Kanohi (Hifstigiri), Karn6^varain 
bSc^?0»the banks of the GantamI (or G'jdavari), Allahabad 
{Praydga) , Benares (Fdraiids/), (laya and Kenngapatain 
(P'W/r Rangadhdmnah) ; constructed wells, ponds, tanks 
and temples {vdpl-kupa-tatdkdh . dPva-grhdH , 

dPvasthdndni) ; established groves, ^^atersheds and 
feeding-houses from road to road [mdrgp-mdrgp sadrmidfn 
prapd^cha ; mdrgP-mdrgP prapd^cha satrdni), furnishing 
each village w’ith a feeding-house for the free distribution 
of food ^grdniP-grdmP bhiiri-mrstdinta-sairam) , and 
arranged for the conduct of daily festivals in the temples, 
bestowing villages as donations therefor (Demsthdnd}i- 
yufsardn-tPsu-mtyam . tadartham datvd grdmdn) 
lie is further referred to as utilising the spoils of wai lor 
making gifts to Brahmans, for rewarding his friends and 
for providing ornaments to his (jueens 'J'he popularity 
of his rule and the extent of his kingdom are indicated by 
a record of mentioning the establishment by him 

of feeding-houses (saint) at a distance of every nine miles 
(yojatia) on every road throughout the length and breadth 
of his dominions, to the east from Sakrepatna (Sakhare- 
paUana), to the w'est from Salem iSciayapvra), to 
the south from Chiknayakanahajh (Chikkandyaka- 
pura)y and to the north from Dharapur (Dhdrdpura). 
Among other acts of piety Devariija is credited 
with are : the laying of a thousand steps to the 
Chamundi Hill at Mysore and the setting up of an 
exquisitely sculptured monolithic Bull midway 
thereto (1604) ; the construction of a tank named 

100 . C.Fi., l.c. 


101. E.O., III (1) Sr. 14, U. 41-43. 
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Dcvdmhudhi in Mysore (March 1066) besides provision 
for daily services, with gifts, to the holy shrine at Tirupati 
and endowments to the Goddess Chamundesvarl and to 
the Saiva and Vaishnava temples at Nanjangiid, Mysore, 
Senngapatam, MelkOte and other places ; and the 
extension of the temple of Trine^vara at Mysore, adding 
a stone mantapam of twenty-seven ankanams, a stone 
pillar and a seven- storeyed tower over lif^Mahd-dvdra, and 
setting up the images of twenty-five ^^aiva deities in the 
pavilions of the temple.*^ 

Among the extant records of the reign of Devaraja 
Grants and other Wodeyar, a damaged lithic inscription, 
rficordh, I6rj9-i673- dated in seems to register a 

(a) iGri9-i66:i, service to the Basavesvara temple at 

Smganalliir, Kollegtll taluk. A nirupa, dated in 1()60,^^ 
refers to his grant of lands rent-free {iirnbali) to Gange- 
Basave-Gauda of Hangala A third, dated November 
25, 1661 refers to a service by Basavaiya (son of 
Doddaiya) of Channarayapatna, a feudatory of Devaraja, 
in the temple of Jakkesvara-svarni in the village of 
Jainbur. A stone charter of Devaraja, dated November 
15, 1662,'^ directs the local officials of the gadis of the 
Kankanhajli-smie (/.<?., G v rik dr s , Pdrvpatyagdrs, 
Sufika-ynanegdrs, Henabhogas, Rdvutas, Bdnuves and 
Sniika-kdrkiins, etc.) to make annual cash contributions 
to the treasury of God Mahade^vara of Molagala, for the 
offerings, illuminations, car festival and services to the 

103. See Annals, I 99-101 ; Mys lidj Cha. 27; also E.C., III (1) Br. 14, 11. 

82 :14 (reforriuf; to the constniction of the tank in Mysore) ; Wilka, I. 
70 (referring to the Dull); cf. Bdj. KatJi., XII. 472 (referring to the 
setting up of the Bull in the reign of Ka^ttklrava I). 

103 M E.R., 1910, No. 20 H.M.P , I. 666, Cb. 346) : i. 1681, Vikdri\ see also 
f.ii 46 mpra. 

104. l.M C , No. 19-1-52, Hangala-Iidya-Rfkhe, p. 10: ^rvari. 

106. E.C., V (1) and (2) Cii. 258 • 1584, Plava, MdrgaAvra in 16, Monday; 

4. 1584, in this record, is a slight error for 4. 1583. 

106. Tbui, IX Kn. 94 : 4. 1661, Sub?iakriit, MargoHra 4u. 15, Saturday ; 4. 1661, 
in this record, is an error for 4. 1684 {^ub)Mkrit), 
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God, The Palace Copper-plates, dated April 9, 1663,'*” 
register a rent-free grant by Devaraja Wodeyar, for the 
merit of his parents, of the village of Chandakava^i (with 
SIX hamlets) in the Ramasamudra huhji in the Hadinad- 
slme, to Mantra-miirti Raja-Rajendra-llharati-Rvaiui, as a 
math endowment {niatha-svdsthya). A lithic record, 
dated May 6 , 1663 ,'®* refers to the building of a temple 
to God Chandrasekhara at Channarayapati^ia and the 
performance of the consecration service therein by 
Doddaiya. The record also refers to the (‘rection by him 
of a temple to Kada-Basavesvara. We have next a 
number of records of Devaraja Wodeyar, dated July 6 , 
1663 {Sobhahritt Ashddha h4. J‘2, Monday) . one of these, 
a copper-plate grant from the Kaghavendrasvaiiii math 
at Nanjangiid,'®’ registers the gift by him of the village 
of Nallur — surnamed DToardjapura (of the annual revenue 
of 100 dinars ) — in the Saragur-sthala, to Haghavendra- 
tlrtha-ftrlpada-Svami, son of Sudhlndra-tTrtha-^^rTpada 
(spiritual son of VijayTndra-th’tha-i^rlprida), to provide 
for God’s worship and the feeding of the Brahmans. 
Others record, respectively, the establishment and grant 
of an agrahdra (named Devardjapnra) of fifty shares for 
Brahmans at Malagur and its seven hamlets in the 
Bachahalji'SthaJa and the NAgamangala hobli of the 
Hoysala-nadu the grant, fur the merit of Devaraja’s 
parents and ancestors, of the village of Tubinakere in 
the Amritur-sthala, to Venkata- Varadach ary a of Yedur 
or Ettiir — of ftatamarshana-gotra, Apastambha-sutra and 
Yajufi^akha — son of Koti-Kanyadanam Lakshraikumara- 

107 E 0 , Myt. Dint. Suppl To? , My. 114 (M A U., l'J09, p. 26): rf. 1585, 
t^obhakrit^ (Ni /a) Chaitra in 12 There was an intercalary Chattra in 
fiubhakrit and the appears to have been made in Nija-Chaitra, 

April 9, 1663, as indicated above. 

108. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Cn. 156 ; ^nbhakrii, Vaiidkha in 10, Wednesday. 

109. 1917, pp. 58-69, para 143. f^obfiakrit, Anhadha iu. 11, Monday, 
of this record, actually correaponds to .Tuly 6, 1663, on which day there 
was both EkadoAi and Dv&da4i (see I)id. Eph., VI. 129), the former 
being evidently observed by the Vaishnava math, the donee. 

no. E. 0„ IV (2) Kr, 67. 
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Tatacharya and grandson of Immadi-Tirumala-Tatachflrya 
of i^rT-6aila Vam^ia, after making the laksha-hdma, 
iivetd.iva and other gifts ; another grant to the same 
donee of the village of HaUikere, in the Nagamangala- 
wthaja, and of the agrahdra of Nulapura (named Ikkeri), 
containing sixty-four shares ; the establishment of an 
agrahdra (named Devardjapura) in the Manikarnika- 
kshetra, north-east of Seringapatam, and the grant to the 
three sects of Brahmans, ?.e., Smdrfhas, Srl-VaMnavas 
and Tatva-vddins (Madhvas), of the village of Halagere 
(with its hamlets and two other villages) — also in the 
Aiiiritiir-sthala and yielding 500 dinars — divided into fifty 
shares ; the gift of the village of Agatiir, in the 
Saragur-sthala, to a priest, as an offering to Lord 
Krishna ; and a grant to an agrahdra established at 
the village of Kaudale (otherwise called Devardjapura) 

A riiriipa of Devaraja, dated in records the grant 

of the villages of Horakeri-Bachahalji and Hosahalji to 
the newly constructed stone math at Hangala {Hangala- 
dalli hosaddgi kattmta lalmatakke). 

Ill Und, XII Kg as Foi further particulars about the donee, see undei' 
Social life. 

112. Ibid, III (1) TN. 28 See also f n 162 and 162 infra 
nil Ibid, XU Kg. 87 : the Halagere Plates ; also 8B ; III (1) Sr. 14 (16B6), 
11. 84-36; and Af. A. It., 1910-1911, pp bb-bO, paras 132-133. See also 
under Learning and culture Rice places Kg. 37 in 1662 but titibhalcrit, 
the actual date of the record, corresponds to 1663. 

114. Jbid, IV (2) Hg. 85. 

115 E C , III (1) Md. 114 (revised with the fresh transcript obtained from 
the Mgsore ArcheBologtcal Office) See also M. A. H. 1933, No. 49, pp. 
262-256. 

116. No. 19-1-52, Hang(da-Bdya~Itikhe, p. 13- ^Obhakrit. This 

record is almost identioal with M. A R.^ 1980, No. 24 (pp. 161-163), 
regarded by Dr M. H. Knshna, on chronological grounds, to be 
spurious (Ibid, p. 163). In the light of the earlier copy (c. 1600) from 
the / Af. C., the latter (t.e.. No 24) must be taken to be an iiiterp^ation 
of a document originally dated in 1663 {^Hbhakril) — vide also Appendix 
V — (1). The stone mafh, referred to in the record, is the same as the 
one mentioned in A. H., 1930, No. 25 (1656), pp. 163-166, and noticed 
in Ch. IX, f.n. 165. For further reference to it, see under Domestic hfe 
in this Ch. 
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A lithic record, dated October 11, 1654,^^ refers to 
the grant by Devarftja Wodeyar, on the 
(6) 1664-1668, occasion of Tuld-Sankaramanamt of the 
village of Kaggere in the Kupigal- 
sthaja, for the service of Kaggere-To^itada-Siddfi^vara- 
SvS.mi, a deified Vlra-6aiva saint. The grant, it is said, 
was made in commemoration of the success achieved by 
the Mysore army (under Dalavai Nanjanathaiya) against 
Ikkeri, for which they had offered prayers to the st^dmi. 
A copper-plate inscription, dated .January 6, 1665,**** 
registers the grant by Devaraja of the village of Lakknr, 
in the Terakanambi-sthala, to Lakkappa-dyotisha (son of 
Banadanna-Jyotisha, of Jainadagni-gotra, A^valayana- 
siitra and Kk-^akha), at the time of performing the gift 
of svarna-tuld (weighing oneself against gold), on the 
occasion of the solar eclipse. A lithic record, dated 
April 10, 1066,^^® speaks of Devaraja Wodeyar as having 
caused the vlrakta-matha to be newly erected in the 
Mallana’s corner {Malla7ia-7nuleyalli) , to the north of God 
Nanjundesvara at the junction of the KapinI and Kau 9 dini, 
and made a grant of the villages of Hukunda and De^ipura 
to the Virakta-svami Pranamappa-Channavira-Devaraiya 
Wader, in order that all the Vira-Mahe^varas might find 
refuge in Siva. Another, dated December 7, 1065,^“ is 
a charter registering a grant of Devaraja to the God of 
Bhaktarahalli. A copper-plate inscription, dated 
December 29, 1665,^^^ records the gift of three villages (one 
belonging to the Srlrangapat^^a division and the other 
two to Hassan) — on the occasion of Makar a-Sankrdnti — 

117. E. C., XII Kg 46. i 1566 expired, Krf>dh%, Kdrtika iu. 2; see also 

text of f.n. 41 aupra. 

118. Ibid, Mya. Dial. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 (M. A. B,, 1912, p. 66, para 

126) . 6. 1566, KrOdhi, Puahya ha. 80, Friday ; also IV (2) Gu. 26. 

119. E. C., IV (2) Gu. 64: Viivdvaau, VaUdkha 4u. 5, Monday. 

120. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Gn. 218 - i. 1566 expired, Viivdvaau, Mdrgaivra iu. 10. 

121. M. E. B., 1929, No. 6: i. 1687, VUvAvaau, Puahya iu. 8, Friday. Bee 

also Nos. 9 and 10 (copies of No. 6). The donor, Dhan5jaiya, in this 
record, seems to be identical with Dhanvdjaiya who used to furnish 
ornaments to Ka^t hire va-Narasarija Wodeyar 1 (see Ch. IX). 

16 
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by Dhanvojaiya {Dhandjaiya, son of feivaiya and grandson 
of Nanaga, of Lambakarna-gotra and Asvalayana-sutra), 
an officer of DevarAja Wodeyar for the celebration of 
the car festival in the temple of Subrahmanya at Kukke 
and for the maintenance of an aima-satra there. A 
hthic record, dated February 22, 1666,^“ refers to the 
grant of some villages by Devaraja Wodeyar to the 
agrahdra of Garakahalli (named Devardjapvra) , on the 
O(;casion of Shmrdtri. An epigraph, dated June 24, 
records a cash grant to the temple treasury 
{hhanddra) of Adlsvara of Seringapatain, by Payanna 
(a disciple of Charuklrti-Panditacharya of ^^ravana- 
Helagoja), for the ARtdhnika-Dharma. A hthic record, 
dated June 29, registers the grant of the village 

of (xavunahalh as rent-free {sarva-mdnyavdgi), by 
Devaraja Wodeyar, for the service of the Goddess 
ChamundesvarT. Another, dated December 30, IGGG,^®^ 
IS a stone charter of Devaraja, granting an agrahdra 
(of 92j shares) named DeratdjajriDa — in the Bherya One 
Thousand place and its twelve hamlets belonging to 
Narasiiuhapura — to learned and deserving Brahmans of 
various gOtras and siitras, on the occasion of Makara- 
Sankrdtiti. The Bherya copper-plate grant, of the same 
date,^'-*’ not only confirms this charter but also records the 
additional gift by Devaraja of a well-built and well-fur- 
nished house (in the Manikarnika-kshetra) to each of the 
92 donees, on the same occasion. A hthic record, dated in 

122 F. C., IX Cp. .'16 ' ViH'Ovoftu, Mdffftu bn. L2, Thursday, &tvardirt. 
f^ivnrdtri, however, actually took place on Mdgho ha 14, Thursda}' 
(Febraary 22, 1666)— see Ind. Eph., VI. 134. The Uthi, mentioned in 
the record, is apparently a slight scribal error. Cf. AnnaJs, 
I 99. 

12;). E C., Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol., Sr. ISl (Af. A. i2., 1912, p 56, para 126) ’ 
tf. 15^, Pardbhava, Ashd^ha iu, 2; i. 1589, in this record, is a alight 
error for i. 1688. 

124. Ibid, V (1) and (2) Hn. 8- i. 1688, Pardhhava, Aahadha iu. 8. 

125. Ibid, TV (2) Yd. 53 Pardhhava, Pushya {iu. 14). Sunday. 

126. IM, Yd. 64 . Ibid. For further details about the grant, see under 

Lt'armug and ewlture. 
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April 1667/®^ speaks of the grant by Devaraja Wodeyar 
of three additional villages to the Devardjapura agrahiira 
which he had previously established at Haluganga-kere 
belonging to Amritur An inscription from the 
Mackenzie Collection, dated June 22, 1607. records a 
grant by Devaraja, of eleven villages in the Paritipadi- 
sthaja of Vamalur-sime, for services to God Ranganatha 
of Seringapatam, on the occasion of his conijiieKt of 
Tigidanya {Tiguldnyavanmt . nhuntdtfa rdjya- 

vanny jeyUi jayutsarayalalh grdma-ktihvtragahinmi bitta 
viiHira). Another record, a copper-plate charter, dated 
December 80, 1667,^^^ registers a gift by Devaraja of the 
village of Mundur, in the Saligriima-stliaja (belonging to 
Narasimhapura), for an agrahdra (of 21 shares) named 
Devardjapura. A lithic document, dated May 80, 
confirms the grant by him of the villages of Hukiinda 
and Def5ipura to the Virakta-matha newly built in the 
Mallana-mule to the north of the KapinT and Kaundinl 
rivers in Nanjangud. Another, dated July 1, 1668,'®* 
records his gift of the village of Ketahajh, in the Teraka- 
nambi-sthala, for the free distribution of food in thoDm- 
gayat math in the town of Mysore {Maisura ura-iH)lagana 
Mahattma mathada anna~ddnada dharmake). 
Another, dated April 1, 1669,^®'* registers a grant of 
Devaraja, in perpetuity, to a certain 
(c) 1669-1673. Wodeyar ( of Talakad), in the village 

of Belakavadi. A third, dated May 10, 

127 E. C., Ill (1) Md 51 4 1686, Plavantfa, VaiMkha Riw plifcoeH thiR 

record 111 1664, ri'lyiiig ou the iaka dftte only (1586), which, however, 
does not tally with Plavanga Plavatiga^ Vaiadkha actually corres- 
ponds to April 1667 and this date is preferred here. 

128 I. Af. O., No. 18-15-20, p. 43 i. 1589, Plavanga, Ashddha iu. 11, 

Prathama-Skddaii. 

129. E. C., IV (2) Yd. 43 Plavanga^ Puahya to. 10, Monday 
180. Ibid, Gn. 65: i. 1590. Kilaka, {Adh%ka) iahodfia iu. 1, Saturday; 
vtde also Gu. 64 in f.n. 119 supra. 

131. Af. A. R., 1931, No. 88, pp. 129-181. Kilaka, Nija-AshOdha iu. 2. For 

further reference to tbiH document, see under Domeattc Ufe. 

132. E. C., Mya. Dial. Ruppl. VoL, No. 147 (Af. A. B., 1912, p. 66, para 

126) : i. 1591, Saumya, ChaUr/t iu. 10, Thursday. 

16 * 
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1009, refers to the setting up of God Visve^vara in 
Nagamangala. A fourth, dated October 19, 1669,^®^ 
speaks of the erection of a temple and a bali-pitha for 
God Chandrasekhara, the processional image of God 
^ankare{5vara of Keregodu (in^the Channarayapatna-sime), 
by lloddaiya, a feudatory of Devaraja. Among other 
records of the year 1009 are two lithic ones (one from 
the Mahadeva temple, south of Bestara-palayam on the 
north of the BhavanI rivei*, and the other from Sengalarai, 
^iiva-palayam, near Satyamangalam, on the way to the 
same river) registering the gift by Devaraja Wodeyar 
iUdaiyar) of the village of Bestara-pajayaiu , surnamed 
Kumara-pura {Goindri), to the temple of Kumarasvaim 
on the Dhavajagiri hill in the Durvasa-kshetra at 
the confluence of the rivers ChintamanT and BhavanT. 
A lithic record, dated February 23, 1670,^*' speaks 
of Basavaiya as having caused a dipa-nidld pillar 
to be erected for God Channaraya in the fort of 
Channarayapatna. Another, belonging to about lOTO,^®"^ 
records a gift by Devaraja of the village of Bindenahalli, 
for the incense, lights, offerings, decorations and festivals 
of God Chandrasekhara of Channarayapatna. A third, 
dated January 2, 1671,^® registers his gift — on the occasion 
of Makar a-Sankramana — of the village of Janagere, in the 
Kottanagere-sthala of the Kunigal hobli, for the feivaratri 
service {&ivardtri ievege) and for the offerings to God 
AgastyefSvara at the tri-junction of the Cauvery, Kapila 
and the Sphatika-sarOvara (crystal lake) . A fourth, dated 
January 17, 1671,^® speaks of his grant of a piece of land 

IBS. Ibid, IV (2) Rg. 44 Saumya, VaiMkhn ba. Q. 

1»4 Ib'id, XII Tp. 72- Saumya, Kartikaiu. 5. 

lao Af. £. li., 1910, No. 181; also I. M. P„ I. 561-1>52. Cb. 306 and 306: 
i. 1691, Saumya. 

1S6. E. C., V (1) and (2) Cii. 166; Saumya, Phdlyuna iu. 16; i. 1491, in 
this record, is an error for i. 1691 {Saumya). 

137. Ilnd, Cn. 168. 

138. Ibul, XII 4 : A. 1692, Sddhdrana, Mdgha iu. 2, Monday. 

139. Ibul, Kg. 6 : Sddhdrana, Mdgha ba, 2, 
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in the Kupigal-slme to Udeya Nayaka. A fifth, dated' 
March 20, 1671,^^ refers to his having given away the 
tank of Virupa-samudra to God Mahade^vara of Molagala, 
in the Kankanhalli {KdnikaranahalU ) and to its 
restoration and rebuilding, after a breach, by a private 
individual. A sixth, dated August 12, 1671,^^^ mentions 
the gift by a private individual of a tUpa-mdM pillar and 
a pdtdla-mantapa to the processional image of God 
^^ankaresvara at Keregudu, under the government «)f 
Basavaiya, during Devaraja’s reign. A seventh, dated in 
107 1 records the formation of the village of Vinnappalli 
into an agrahdra of sixty-four shares, and the bestowal of 
the same on sixty-four Brahmans, by Devaraja Wodeyar. 
Among the records of 1072, a lithic one, dated August 
18,^^^ registers his grant of the village of Toravah to God 
Mahabalesvara. Two others, dated October 21,^*^ relate 
to his grant of the village of Sasiyalapura, to provide 
for the offerings, illuminations and festivals of God 
Gangadharesvara of Mal.avajh (otherwise named Gangd- 
dharapura) and for the upkeep of the temple of the Ciod. 
The grant, we learn, was made on a representation by one 
Gangadharaiya of the Malavajh-sthala. Another, of the 
same date,^'*'" records Devaraja’s gift of the village of 
Kagi-Bommanahalli, for the maintenance of a feeding- 
house for Brahmans. A fifth, dated November 7,^^ 
registers his grant of the village of Marihalli (belonging 

110. Ibvd^ IX Ku. 95 ‘ jl. 15S4, VirodhikrUt CJiaitta ba. 5; i6ai, iii thib 
record, is an error for d, 1593. 

141. Ibid, XII Tp. 70. «. 1593, VirOdhxkrit, ^rdvana ha. 3, Saturday; 

see also Tp. 72 in f n. 134 supra. 

142. 1. M. P., I. 662, Cb. 309. i. 1693, VirOdhxkrit. 

143. E. C., IV (2) Hg 107. Pariditav*, Bfuidrapada hh. B.. Rice doiibtf ally 

places this record in 1612 (?) but it actually belongs to Devaraja's 
reign. 

144. Ibxd, III (1) Ml. 38 aud 63. Paridfuivi^ K&rtlka in. 10; i. 1472 and 

1696, m these records, respectively, an error for i. 1604. See also 
U. A. R., 1920, p. 40« para 96 (ML 38 revised). 

146. Ibid, II SB. 401: Ibid. See also M. A. R., 1910-1911, p. 64, para 
129. 

146. E. C., Ill (1) Nj 191 1694, ParidJtavi^ K&rttka ba. 12, Thursday, 
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to Ummattur) to a local god, for the merit of his father 
(Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar). A sixth, dated November 
relates to his grant of the village of Kaggundi 
(otherwise called Devardjwpura), for a feeding-house 
{satrada dharmakke), while a seventh, dated December 
19 {Pushy a iu. 10),^^” records his gift of the village of 
Madani, to provide for the daily distribution of food to 
the Jaina sanyasis of the Ddna~idle of Charuklrti- 
Panditacharya of Sravapa-Bel.agola. Perhaps the last of 
the available records of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
isalithic one, dated January 15, 1678,^^’’ registering his 
grant — on the Ratha-saptarni day — of the village of 
Bettahajli (also called Devardjapura), in the Talakad- 
sthaja, to provide for the worship and ceremonies of 
God Mallikarjuna (of the original SrT-Baila) on the left 
of God Vaidyesvara of Talakad {Gajdranya-kshHra). 

A Bhakta-vigraha of Devaraja Wodeyar— evidently an 
authentic likeness of his — is to be seen 
sttttu«*of Dr^varaja placed Side by side with that of 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, in one 
of the pavilions of the temple of Tripayane^vara at 
Mysore, with the name Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar latterly 
inscribed thereon, the prefix Dodda}^ being generally 
used to distinguish him from his successor, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar. 

Seringapatam, the capital city, continued to be a 
Bociaiiife- flourishing centre of social life, with 

all its attractions, under Devaraja. Its 

(xeueral featurcH, . . . i* j i 

importance as the seat of the southern 
throne {dakshina-simhdsana) increased with the fall of 

147. Ibtd, IV (2) Hb. 22' Ihul, MOrgaiira iu. Ti, Thursday. 

14S. Ibul, V (1) and (2) Cn. 278 ' i. 1696, Pari dhdi>i, ~ Push ya iit. 10. 
Here, for 1696, read i. 1694. The Munivatn. (II, 70-79) speaks 
of Chikkadevaraja, during Devaraja’s reign, as having paid a visit 
to Sravai^a>Be]ago]a and got the village of Madaneya (Mada^) as a 
gift to the Ddna-iHle of that place. It was possibly this gift which 
was, later, recorded on stone in December 1672. 

149. Ib'ul, HI (1) TN. r>4 i. 1691, Paridhdvi, Mdgha iu 7, Wednesday. 
160. Vid4B Appendix V— (1). 
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Penukonda and the Muhammadan occupation of Vellore, 
the capitals of the rapidly decling Vijayanagar Empire 
The systematic adoption of Vijayanagar political ideals 
and traditions by the Ruling House of Mysore al8ohel])ed 
in the same direction. This was made [lossible by the 
influence exerted by the celebrated Tatachiirya family, 
particularly by Venkata-Varadacharya of Yedur (grandson 
of Immadi-Tirurnala-Tatacharya of SrI-Aaila Vaiiisa and 
son of Koti-Kanyadanam Ijakshnnkumain-Tataoharya, 
already referred to) who, we learn, proceeded to the 
court of Seringapatam as the preceptoi of Devaiaja 
Wodeyar. Already during the reign, Ari-Vaishnavisiii 
had become a living religion m Mysore. Ajasingararya. 
father of Tirumalarya and companion of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, continued as the expounder of the Puranas 
(Paurdnlka) to Devaraja Wodeyar after the retirement 
of Doddadevaraja to the banks of the Kaundinl in or 
about 1659. The Vasantotsava of God Sri-Ranganatha, 
the Bdma-navarni and the Mahd-navaini (Mdndmiynk- 
keva) were, we note,^^^ among the popular festivals of 
the period. The general culture of the times, especially 
in Seringapatarn, is reflected^^* in the references to stoi-cyed 

151 ii’.C/., Ill ( 1) TN. ‘2*1 (1663), 1 .17 of/ainaua Srl-guTu-nuUirr-unrtiputir- 
Devarajmifo. Cf Ilict-’s rcudoniif' of this passage, “who was iii hib 
assembly as Bnliaspati in the asseinblaKi' <>f the gods” (Ibid, p. 72, 
translation), which does not seem to be in kuepiii;; witli the t«*xt 
Meiiiberh of the Tatacharya family were very inHuimtial at the court of 
Vijayanagar aa royal preceptors (Nara-pati-HxmhdHundchdrya). Kot*" 
Kaiiyadauam Lakshmlkumara-Tatacharya, father of Yen kata- Varada- 
charya, was himself the preceptor of Venkata I (1586-16H) and was 
reputed to have given away countless virgins in marriage to learned 
Brahmans, as his title seems evidently to buggest— see Myn. Gae., II. 
111. 2223-2226. The migration of the family to the court of Seringa- 
jiatam in the aixties of the seventeenth century seems signilioaut, 
generally from the point of view of the contiiiuous course of influence 
of Vijayanagar traditions on Mysore and i>articularly from the pdiiit 
of view of the growth of ^rl-Vaishijavism in the country. Probably 
the nucleus of the present FarakdlarMa4h at Mysore was laid in the 
reign of Devaraja Wodeyar. 

162. See C.V%., V, 16: Almingardryarim purdnam gfl/ovdt-yoU referring to 

Devaraja Wodeyar; see also under Court culture. 

163. Ilnd, V, 164-168; VI, 106, 270-274 ; E.C., III (1) Sr. 18 (1664), 1. 56. 

164. Ibid, VI, 80-83. 87, 99, 108, 162, 154. 300, 206. 208. 222. 386. 238, 266, etc. 
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mansions {karumdda) with pavilions {matta-varand) , 
plastered pavements (kundanada jaguli ; chandrdpala 
paitikd . kuttimdnkanci) and apartments (such 
as Chandra~§dle, Bhadra-bhavana, etc.), and^'^ in the 
gay and luxurious life and tastes of fashionable society, 
as indexed, for instance, by the use of silken clothes and 
garments and the popularity of music and dancing among 
the arts. There is evidence of the active pursuit of the 
ideal of Varnd&rama-dharma by the respective sections 
of the Hindu social order.^"*® The social evil, as is seen 
depicted,^®’ shows that it had become deep-rooted in 
contemporary city life. 

The Palace copper-plate granf^ (lObB) testifies to the 
wealth and grandeur of the court of 
Court culture. Hevaraja Wodeyar. From the 
Chaupadada-Pustaka (c. 1670)^®® we 
glean a picture of him, with his half-tied or tress of 
hair (ara-jate) and the tikd of musk on his forehead 
{nosalinolage kasturi-tUaka), dressed in silken and lace 
garments {pitdmbara, diikula)^ with wreaths of flowers, 
with ear-rings, finger-rings, medallions and necklaces (set 
with pearls and precious stones), with the jewelled sword 
in his hand {ratna?Jiaya-khadga-dharandgi), and seated on 
the throne {simhdsandrudhandgi) surrounded by ministers 
{viantrigalu), functionaries {niyogigalu), scholars and 
musicians i^dstra-sanglta-kdvidaru), personal attendants, 
mahouts and cavaliers {pari-jana . . gaja-turaga- 

revanta rdvutaru). In his court, we note,^“ flourished 

156. Ibvd, V, 168; Vl, 128-133, 155-168, 169, 170, 174, 196, 198, 200, 238, 

etc. 

166. Ibvi, V, 170. 

157. Ibul, VI, 32, 64-70, 74.81, 141-161, 164-166, 237-239, 263, 274-286, etc. 

This canto of the poeni, though principally devoted to the deline- 
ation of the erotic Beutinient, indirectly hints at the deeper under- 
currents of contemporary life. For further details about the C. Vi., 
see Ch. XIV. 

168. E.C., Myn IHat. Suppl. VoL, My. 114, 11. 31-82- 

A^aiivarya Ham&-ynkin-ich&^a-bhoga dttrandJuirah . 

169. ff. li V, 1-6, etc.; nee also C. Vi., V, 6-10. 160. O. Vi., V, 168-160. 
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poetry, music, dancing, drama and amusements of various 
descriptions (such as athletic contests, cock-fights, ram- 
fights, elephant-fights, etc.). Foremost among the court 
scholars of the time was Venkata- Varadacharya (of the 
Tatacharya family), the royal preceptor {(jum). He was 
reputed for his proficiency in logic, philosophy and the 
s5astras {tarka~veddnta-Sdstra~sdwrdjya-fihdnm),^^^ and 
is referred to as having delivered veu-ses of eulogy on 
Devaraja {rdja-prabandhdn uvdcha) when the latter 
granted him the Nulapiira (or IkkeH) agrahdra Another 
scholar at the court was Alasmgararya, to whose 
attainments we have referred in the preceding chapter. 
He seems to have attained considerable popularity as 
Paurdmka to Devaraja Wodeyar, who is said^*^ to have 
granted him the villages of Natanahalji and Blrubajji 
(in the Narasipura hobji of the Mandagere-sthala) 
for expounding the Mahdbhdrata, particularly the 
episode relating to Yudhisthira’s coronation. His son 
Tirunialarya, the young litterateur, was, it would 
seem,^^ exercising a profound influence on his co-stndent 
and colleague, Chikkadevaraja, the Crown-prince. 
Among other luminaries were Ijakshmipati {Lnkshind- 
khya hudhottamavi) , the royal scribe, and Lakhappa- 
Sarman, an astrological scholar {J yotirvida) 

Sacred and secular lore alike claimed the attention, 


Devaraja, as a 
patron of learning 
and culture. 


and flourished under the patronage, of 
Devaraja. From the Hdlagere Plates^^'^ 
(1663) we learn that he got built in the 


Devardjapura agrahdra^ in the Manikar^ika-kshetra, 


161. E.C., III (1) TN. 23 (1663). 11. 48-49. 

162. Ibidf U. 38-40 ; see also f n. 112 nupra and text thereto. 

163. IHd, Sr. 94 (1678), 11 13-17; IV (2) Kr. 46 (1678), 11. 14-18. The 

actual expreasions used are * Devardja WotJeyarmya/navaru namma 
kavyya MaJidbJidratava keli Y udhifthirdbhtvh^eka iravana kdladaUi 
namage dhdreya-neradu koffa . . . grdmagal^ . . . 

164. See C.Fi., V and VI. 

166. Vide Ms. copy (1663) of Hanna's AjiiaiidtJta Furdna, p. 189. 

166. E.C., Mys. Did. Suppl. Vuf., My. 116 (1665), 11. 11-12. 

167. Ibul, XII Kg 37, 11 80-90. 
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fiffcy houses (each 50 feet wide and 100 feet long), with a 
well and backyard, and settled them with poets, religious 
teachers, artists and learned men {kavi-guru-kald- 
dhardn-anu-vibudlidm&cha nivekaydmdaoi) ^ giving them 
villages that they might dwell there and carry on their 
religious exercises. Again, from the Bherya copper-plate 
grant^^ (1600) we note that he got built ninety-two 
houses (each 50 feet wide and 100 feet long), also in the 
Manikarnika-kshetra, and gave them away (each furnished 
with supplies for a year, together with jewels, clothes and 
a milch-cow and calf) for the maintenance of Brahmans 
of good lineage, learned in Vedas, ^dstras and Philosophy, 
observers of penance and religious rites, pure, and 
following the right course of conduct, ( Vcda-^dstrdrtha- 
t a> tvajnd n japa-homa-pardyandn i saddchdra-ratdn 
Middhdn jvalatd hrahina-tcjasd . . . ), besides 

assigning 3i shares exclusively for the recitation of the 

Vedas {tripdda-sammitd Veda-vrttdcha). 

Among the authors of the period, Tirumalarya of 
Kausika-gotra, son of Alasmgararya, 
ijitcrary proRreKs. coiiiposed III Sanskrit the copper-plate 
inscription, dated July 0, 1003 {^dhha- 
krit, Ashddha 12, Monday), recording Devaraja’s 
grant of Hallikere to Venkata- Varadacharya, the royal 
preceptor.^®* This record is as usual written in the 
kdvija style, and is so far the earliest known literary 
production of Tirumalarya. Chamaiya wrote the 
Dvvardja-Sdngatya^’’^ (c. 1070), dealing with the 
achievements of Devaraja. The work, however, as it 

168. Ibid, IV (2) Yd. 54, pp. 167-158 (Text). 

169. See E.C., III (1) TN. 23, 11. 92-94. Kauitkdnoaya . . . Alarntga- 

rdryasya ianayah Ttrumaldcharya vyatdnit tdmbra-idsana ilokdn ; 
hIho f.n. 112 mpra and text thereto. Uf. the Ediiorial Introductian 
(pp. 1-2) to the O. Fam., C. Vi., and A. V. C'., erroneoufdy aeBigniug 
tills record to 1664. 

170. Mk No. 19-3-44 (P; Mad. Or. L*b.), I, 28: Bhaimpa Divardjiitdra- 

chnrvtrya Chdmatya-nolidu p&l%daiiH. See also and compare Kar. 
Ka. ciia., II. 686-686, Axing the poet in c. 1700, which is not borne 
out by the internal evidence available. 
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has come down, is unfortunately incomplete, containing 
as it does only two chapters {sandhis). It is, as its 
name indicates, a poem written in intelligible Hosagaunada 
sdngatya metre. The poet, who seems to have been a 
protege of Devaraja, directly refers to his patron as 
“ Devarajendra of Mysore, of Ati eya-gr'>tra,” and as 
distinguished by the titles, Binid- antemhara qanday Dhore- 
Vlra and Karndtaka-Kururara-Chakra. He begins with 
invocations to Gopala of Padmagiri ((ropalasvami Hill), 
Eainachandra, Paschima-Kanga and liakshmTkanta 
among the Gods, and Vyasa, Valmiki and Jannini among 
the poets ; gives the usual jioetical description of the 
Karnataka country and the city ol Mysore , and eulogises 
Devaraja. Another work, also incomplete, wTitten in 
the Hosagaunada chaupadt metre under Devaraja’s 
patronage, has also come down to us under the title, 
Chaupadada-Pustaka^'^'^ (c. 1670). Its authorship, 

however, is unknown, being anonymous It begins with 
invocations to Kamachandra, Gane^a, Gangadharef^vara, 
Kanganatha and Narasimha (of Seringapatam), and, 
besides the eulogy, contains direct references to the 
achievements, personality, court life, daily routine, etc., 
of Devaraja Wodeyar. Among other writers, TjakshniT- 
pati, the royal scribe of Devaraja, appears also to have 
been a poet. Though no authentic works of his have 
so far come down to us, we have some evidence of his 
poetical attainments in the verses (in the kanda metre) 
at the end of the colophon to the manuscript copy 
(1663) of 'Ro.nna's Ajitaiidtha-Purdna (c. 1000), prepared 
by him for the use of the Crown-prmce, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar {Chikkendra-bhumUangendu), From the re- 
ference to Devaraja of Mysore and his Dajavai Kumaraiya 

17iTi, 23-27. 172. Ms, No. 18-11-7--P.L.; Mad. Or. Lib. 

178. Mb. No. A. 53 (P; My». Or. Lib.), pp. 189-190. The copying of tin; 
work was actuallv completed ou Augunt 25, 1663 (i. 1585, 6(ihhakrU, 
Bhddrapada in. 3), according to the colophon on p. 189. For further 
references to this Mb., vide Kection on Domrntv' life. Cf. Kar. Ka. 
Cha. (II. 450), which, by tt slip, places ^ohhakrit in 1662. 
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iritercouTHe with 
MyHortu, 1671. 


in the verses at the beginning of the second chapter of 
a manuscript of Immadi-Tontadaiya’s Vajrahahu- 
Charite (c. 1580), it appears probable that a copy of this 
work also was made towards the close of Devaraja’s reign/^® 
The reign of Devaraja Wodeyar saw the beginnings 
Early European mtercourse of European nations with 
Mysore. “ In the month of June 1671,” 
we note,^’® “ Flacour, the French agent, 
went from [Tellicherry] to settle a trade at Seringa- 
patam, the capital of Mysore. Dellon [the physician 
who had sailed from France in March 1668J , intending to 
accompany him, went as far as the foot of the mountains, 
but was deterred there by the excessive violence of the 
torrents and came back : Flacour persisted, and returned 
from Seringapatam in November. In January 1672 
Dellon sailed from Tellicherry on bis return to Surat.” 
Devaraja Wodeyar had two queens, Muddajarnma, 
daughter of Channarajaiya of Ari- 
kuthara, and Devajamma, daughter of 
Lingarajaiya of Amrnachaviidi.^^'^ Of 
these, Devajamma is probably identical with ” Devamba” 
and ” Devajamma ” mentioned in two lithic records 
dated March 14, 1662.^^ She is, again, referred to in 


lloiiiustio life 


Quoeu8. 


174. See Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 227, f.n. 1 ; see also f.n. 227 infra, for a fur- 
ther notice of this Mb. 

176. Cf. Ibtd. 

176. Orme, Historical Fragments, pp. 174-176, Note VII-v. 

177. Mys Dho. Pur., I 63; see also and compare Annals, I. 95. 

178. K.C , III (1) Nj. 56 and 81 i. 1.684, 6ubhakrit, Ohaitra iu. 5. These 

records relate to the construction of a math in Ka}ale (attached to 
the Palace), and the grant of the villages of Kuraha^ti and dambu- 
pura as an endowment thereto, by Devamba (Devajamma), with the 
permission of DevarSja Wodeyar and the consent of (Da]avai) 
Nanjanathaiya, on the death of her father (?). The expressions, 
nnmma arastnavaru svargastaragaldgi, in Nj. 81, 11. 8-9, are hterally 
rendered by Rice as, “on my king {t.e., husband) going to svarya'‘ 
(IhUl, p. 103, translation). In the absence of specific reference, 
these expressions may as well imply the death of an elderly member 
(father of D6vSmba ?) of Devajamma’s family taking namma 
arastnavaru in a wider sense, in which case we have to assume 
the identity of Devamba with Devajamma, queen of Devaraja 
Wodeyar. 
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an inscription, dated June 22, 1607,'™ recording a cash 
grant for services {Le. flower decoration and offerings) to 
God Ranganatha of Senngapatam. Devaraja had no 
issue by either of his queens. Yet he seems to have 
endeared himself to Chikkadevaraja (the iJrown-prince) 
and Kanthlravaiya as their uncle,'*' looking upon them 
as if they were his own sons.'**' 

Among other members of the lioyal Family, 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, elder brother 
thf Roy.'iTami'S- UevarSja Wodeyar— who, as already 

referred to,'**® had renounced his charge 
of the city of Mysore in favour of his younger brother by 
1659 — devoted'**^ himself to penance on the banks of the 
Kaundini river (near Gundlu-Terakanambi), during the 
latter part of his life covered by the reign of Devaraja. 
The staunch Vaishnava that he was, Doddadevaraja was, 
as he is depicted to us,'®^ a saintly personage with a 
religious and philosophical turn of mind, ever devoutly 
served by his younger brothers {yad-bhakti-yukta- 
chittair nityavi paricharyate ?iijair anujath; yad-bhakti- 
bhdva-viva^air . . . anujaih). In particular, 


179 J.M. C , No 18-15-20, p. 45 Plavanqa, inhadha iu. 11, Prathama- 
EkddaAi. 

180. See colophou to tbc Mh. copy (16(>8) of Ranna’H AjifarUltfM-Purana 

by IlayaHada LakHhinipati, p. 190; Ghaupadada-Pmtaka, ff. 1, 
V. 1, 3; C. Vi., IV, 176, 178 — referring to Devaraja an " Ohikkaya 
Bdya," ** Chtkkayjfa,” Kvru~ta/ndr,*' renpectively. All these 
terms mean "ancle.” 

181. See E. C., Mys. Dwt. SuppL Vol., My. 114, 1, 30, where the 

reference to putraUcha” is applicable to the nephews of Devaraja 
in a general sense; also C F»., V, 69, 73, where Devar&ja is made to 
refer to his nephew, Chikkadevarfija, as "maga" (son). We have 
also some records where Kaathiravaiya, the other nephew of Deva- 
rfija, is generally referred to as **kumara”^ (aon), vide references 
cited in f.n. 200-903 infra. 

182. Tide section on Lineal descent. 

188. Tide Appendix V-^2) ; cf. authorities m f.n. 186 infra. 

184. C. Tam., 87-48, 89-160; C. F*., Ill, 7-128; E. C., XII Kg. 87 (1668), 
U. 38-42; IV (2) Ch. 92 (1676), 11. 16-17; III (1) Br. 161 (1679), p. 
118 (Te^t) ; 14 (16^), 11. 28-29, etc. For farther reference to the Vaish- 
^ava predilections of Doddadevaraja, vide Cb. Xlll. 
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Devaraja Wodeyar himself is stated'*^ to have ruled the 
kingdom of Mysore as a devotee at the feet of his elder 
brother. Obviously, as the seniormost member of the 
Royal Family, Doddadevaraja seems to have continued 
to wield his moral influence over the affairs of the State, 
during the period of his retirement. Amritamba (Amrit- 
amma), daughter of Bale Urs of Mugur, was his lawful 
and only queen {dharmapatnl \ ekapatni-i^ratastham) 

18/>. Set* Kdniand. A't., I, 6^1 Dfva-ianajtdJavt hhunt&graja-hJiohHfftm 
'jioreda mahtyam ; ¥dd. Mdhdt., II, 49 I)rva~jftnapdlain 
Doddadfva-nrjKtnanghruja hhaktiyol ahlnn iinmiavt, etc 

Of authoriti(!R iti f.n 186 infra 

IHC. Cf R&j Kaih , Xll 476-476, where Devachandra Kpeaks of Do^da- 
devaraja Wodeyar ah not liaviuf; been allowed by bis brother, 
Tlevaraja, to re-enter Seriiif^apataTn on his return from a pilKriraaf?e, 
of hiH (Do^^adevai'uja’sj subsequent tour in the kingdom, his sojourn 
in Yelandur, tlie marriage of his sou, Chikkadevaraia, with the 
Velaiidfir prinoeHs (l)evajamina), Do^dadevaraja’s death at Hangala 
and the performanoe of his obneiiuieK on the banks of the Kauv^mi 
l»V ChikkadtWaraja, ete. , cf also Wtlkn in Appendix V — (Ij, referring 
to Doddadevaraja and his sou, Chikkadevaraja, as having been kept 
as prisoners at Terakauainhi during Devaraja’s reign. Itioe (1 86.6) 

follows Wilks, S K Aiyangar {Ancwni Indm, p. 29.6) is rather 
inclined to be critical on the point. There is absolutely no evidence 
111 support of tiie position of either Devacliaudra or Wilka A detailed 
exaniiiiation of tlie Ilui Kaih. goes to show that Devachandra, who 
closely follows the C Vnm , only distorts that text in an attempt 
to trace the connection of (3hikkadevaraja with his Jain minister, 
Vi'^alaksha-Painjit Nor does Wilks seem to have been well-informed 
by his contemporaries on the point at issue The truth seems to be 
that a legend grew up, in later times, about the renunciation of 
Doddadevaraja and his penance and death on the banks of the 
Kaapd^*>> river. Since Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, eldest son of 
Doddadevaraja, was also, as we shall see, in Hangaja from 1666 
onwards, this would appear to have led to the notion that both 
father and son were in prison, a notion which perhaps easily crept into 
later writings like the Kaifiyat$, etc., uncritically relied upon by 
Wilks. We have to totally reject both Devachandra and Wilks in 
the light of the evidence denvable from the aouroes cited in f.n. 
160-181, 183 and 186 tupra and 196-199 infra. 

187. Myx. Dho. Pur., I. 67; Ydd. MdhAt., II, 46; E. C., IV (2) Ch. 92, 
11 21-22; III (1) Sr. 1.61, pp. 118-119 (Text); also see and compare 
Anna, la, I. 96; of. E. C., Bangalore Diet. Suppl. Vol., Bn. 144 
(1680), 1. 27, referring to Channamamba as the mother of Chikka- 
devaraja, which seems evidently a surname of Amritfimbi. All 
other sources are agreed that Amritimbfi was her actual name. See 
also references cited in f.n. 189 infra, Cf. Edj. Kaih, (Xll. 474)^ 
w'here Devachandra connects Amritamba with Yejandur, for which 
there is no evidence. 
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By her he had two sons, Chikkadevaraja (b. 1645) and 
KaijithTravaiya (KanthTrava-Arasu, b. 1647), and two 
daughters, Depainma and CTuruvajamina.^** Amritamba 
was, as she is depicted, an ideal and {>k)Us lad> ever 
devoted to her husband. As already indicated, she got 
constructed, in 1656, astone mafJi in theralace at Hangaja 
[where Muppina-Devaraja Wodevar (?) had ] and an 
independent 9//atb for Marala-Basavalinga-Devaru, grant- 
ing the village of Horakeri-Bachahalli as an endowment 
to the latter.^®’ She also, we learn,''’’ got newly erected a 
Ijingiiyat ?/iatb in the town of Mvsoie Evidently slu' 
seems to have been a patron of the VTra-f>aivas. She 
appears to have predeceased 1 )od(iadevavH]a Wodeyar,'"‘‘^ 
and her iiieniory is jierpetuated by a votive manhijya, to 
the east ol the ndmatlrtha pavihtm at Melkote. with her 
name inscribed thereon {Amruiatmnanavara sere- 
mantapa)}'*^ Doddadevaraja himself, it would seem, 
passed away, m his forty- seventh year, not later than 
November 30, 1660, lor we havt‘ a hthic record, dated 


IHH MijH Dho Piir.^ I .'>7-08, A]>pcMidix \ - -(2) and rofemir'-K cited in 
f.n lai supra and ISU ivfrn ; also sec* and coiiipun* Annals, 1 c:. 

189 C Vam , 39; C Ft., Ill, ‘il-26 , J\iimand Ni , 1, 62-6;i; .Vri. MtlJnlt , 

I, 26-27 Bhaff Gl Tt , I 45-16, J*ruich AlfJhdt , I, .'18-39, Knmahl 
Mahat , I, 10^1-104 ; Yad, Mdhdt , 11, 46-48, etc 

190 M A. II , 19:10, No 2.') Oe.'iG), pp 16:1-166, we also Ch IX. f n. lfi.'> 

and 168 It was probalily this g^rant wliicli was couhrniod and 
extended by Devaraja in 1663 — vide f.n. 116 Huprn and text 
thereto 

191. Ibid, 1931, No 33 (1668), pp. 129-131, 11. 7-9: Mauira vura-volaqana 

MahaHige Ammanavaru Amrutamma-newaru niktanavagi ka({t»ta 
Mahattinn^ma(ha . Dr. M. H. Krishna renders the expressions, 
Ammanavaru Amrutamma-navarv, literally as Amritamma, “moOter" 
of Devaraja Wo^eyar (Thtd, pp. 130-131). The word Ammanavaru, 
however, is only a term of respect by which Amritamma, an elderly 
lady and itinter-iv-law of DevarS)a Wodeyar, is referred to here 

192. See Af. A. It., 1. c., from which it would seem Amritamma hod died 

some time before 166B The Annaln (I. 108, 138) is rather confused and 
contradictory on the point. In the absence of decisive evidence, we 
would not, in the light of inscriptions (dated in 1666 and 1668) above 
referred to, be far wTOiig in placing her death somewhere ^tween 
1666 and 1665. 

193. E. 0., Ill (1) Sr 83. 
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November 19, 1070,^^^ registering a grant — on the anni- 
versary day of his death {namma pitru-divasada 
punyakaladalU) — by his second son, Kanthlravaiya 
(Kanthlrava-Arasu). A mutilated image of GodVarada- 
raja (formerly adorning the Paravasudeva temple on the 
banks of the Kaundinl but now to be seen in the 
Vijaya-Narayanasvami temple at Gundlupet), with the 
label ^rl-Doddadevaraja-Varada (lit. giver of boon to 
Doddadevaraja) inscribed thereon, perhaps reminds us 
of his devotion to that God, especially during the last 
years of his life. Of his two sons, Chikkadevaraja, the 
elder, who had been placed as a junior prince {Kiriyarasu) 
under Devaraja, became the Crown-prince during the 
latter’s reign {Yauvardjyadol alankarisidam) On 
February 21, lb(j2 {Plava, Phdlguna hi. 14), Devaraja, 
it IS said,^^ got him married to Dtwajamma (Devamba), 
daughter of Lingarajaiya of Yelandur, and Devamma, 
daughter of (Dajavai) Kumaraiya of Kajale. There is 
evidence of Chikkadevaraja having stayed with his uncle 
in Seringapatam till June 10(57, for, as we have seen, he 
made a rare exhibition of his courage and prowe.ss during 
Devaraja’s deliberations on the occasion of the siege of 
Erode.^^ It was probably shortly after this event that 
he was, with his family, sent to Hangala by Devaraja for 
being educated and trained in politics and state-craft 
under proper arrangements.^* Kanthlravaiya, the 
younger son of Doddadevaraja, appears to have stayed 

194. Ibid, IV (3) H(;. 119 . 4. 1692, SddhOrana, Mdrgtiivra ba. 8. For details, 

see text of f.n. 208 %nfra. W'e have also records iu the reign of 
Chikkadevaraja Wo<Jeyar, relating to his grants on the anniversary 
day of the death of his/o^Aer, Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (i.e., MdrgaMra 
ba. 3)— vide Ch. XIII. Cf. Hdj. Kath., in f.n. 186 supra. 

195. Ibid, Mys. Disl. Suppl. VoL, Gu. 105 {M.A.R., 1912, p. 56). For 

details about the Paravasudeva temple, vide Ch. XIII. 

196. C.Vam., 190. 

197. Annals, I. 96 and 104 ; of. Raj. Kath., in f.n. 186 supra. For details 

about the Kajale Family, see under Rise of the Kalale Family. 

108. <7.Fs., V, 62-75; see also text of f.n. 66 supra. 

199. Annals, I. 96; of. authorities in f.n. 186 supra. For further details, 
vide under Early life of Chikkadevaraja in Oh, XI. 
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with his uncle and possibly ruled jointly with him during 
the latter part of his (Devaraja’s) reign. An inscription, 
dated June 22, 1667,®“ refers to his grant of the village 
Horeyala {Arasmavara-haUi), in the Tiiriivekere-sthaja, 
for services to God Ranganatha of Seriiigapatam. A 
lithic record, dated October 26. 1669,®’^ records the 
formation by him of an agrahdra in Tarikallu (and 
twenty-three adjoining hamlets), named Kanthirava- 
samudra, and the grant of the same — divided into 126 
shares — to learned and deserving Brahmans of various 
gotraSf sutras and Adk/ias, one share being set apart for 
God Lakshmlkanta-svami. Another, dated October ].5, 
1670,®® refers to his grant of land of 6 varahas (in 
Alanahajli to Bidarada-Venkataiya, on account of 
having sent him to K.lsi. A third, dated November 19, 
1670, already mentioned,®® registers his gift of the villageof 
Bilugumba (in Kottagala), also named Kanthlrava'pura, 
to a Brahman by name Bettappaiya of Katiir (of Gautama- 
gdtra, Apastambha-siitra and Yajussilkha), on the 
anniversary day of the death of his father, Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar. A fourth, dated December 11, 1672,®* records 
his grant of land, assessed at 10 varahas, to Niranjaiya, 
feanabhog {Senahoga) of Kittur, as an umhali-vidnya 
(rent-free) for the Kambara-matha of the Kittur-sthaja. 
A fifth, a much worn out record, also dated in 1672,®® 
seems to register his grant of the village of Manchanahalli, 
in Malavalli hobU, for the feeding of Brahmans. All 
these records are usually signed by Devaraja Wodeyar, at 
the end. Evidently the grants seem to have been made by 

200. No. 18-15>20, p. 45 - Plavanga, Auhndha Su 11. 

201. E.O., IV (2) Hb. 1S9: i. 1591, Saumya, Kdrtlka iu. 12 The week>day 

mentioned, Bhanuvdra, is apparently a misreading, or a soribal error, 
for Bhaumavdra (Tuesday). 

202. Ibid, Hg. 120: i. 1582, Sddhdrana, Kdrtlka iu. 12; 4. 1582, in this 

record, is clearly an error, for Sddhdrana, iu the reign of Devaraja 
Wodeyar, corresponds to 4. 1592. 

203. Ibid, Hg. 119; see also f.n.M94* supra and text thereto. 

204. Ibid, Hg. 57 : 4. 1694, Paridhdvi, Pushya iu. 2. ^ 

205. Ibid, m (1) Ml. 69 iM.A.B., 1920, p. 40. para 95) : 4. 1694, Parldhav%. 

17 
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KanthTravaiya with the consent of his uncle. Marideva- 
raja Wodeyar, youngest brother of iJoddadevaraja 
Wodeyar and last son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar — 
who had also been placed under the care of Devaraja — 
seems to have stayed in Sermgapatani during the reign 
of Devaraja Wodeyar, faithfully serving hiin.®*^' He 
was familiarly known as '' Ghikka-Arasinavaruy^ A 
copper-plate inscription (from the Kanganatha temple, 
Seringapataiii), dated March 12, registers, under 

Devaraja’s signature, a grant by Mandevaraja, of the 
village of Allappanahalji, to six families of ftrT-Vaishnavas, 
to provide for daily decoration with garlands (tirmndle) 
from head to foot of (lod Ranganiitha and the (Toddess 
Ranganayaki of Seringapataiii, and for small garlands to 
the attendant goddess and the two Naelixars (goddesses). 
The record further registers his grant of a land, assessed 
at 4 varahas {ndJkv-varahada-hh umi) , for God Hanu- 
manta newlv set up in the inantapa in the middle of the 
village. Another inscription, dated eJune 22, 
records a similar pious service of his in the Kanganatha 
temple at Seringapataiii. 

From the domestic, no less from the political, point 
Ti„. Rise of the view, the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
Kaiaie Family, down it is interesting to note, witnessed an 
^ important development m the relations 

of the Mysore Royal House with the Kajale Family. 


90G. See Ibid, Sr. 14 (16S6), 11. 29-30: 

Paricharati mudayam hhavya-karmanvjanvn& 

SakJtalu Mariyadiva-ksIwi&paH . . . ; 

Yad. MaJtdt., I, 41 ' Deva-nrpdlanalli MaridevSndrarn mahA-hhaktiyam 
taledvrdam, etc. See also E.O., Myn. Dist. SuppL Vol., My. 114 
(1663), 11. 30-81 {Bhrdtr putraiicha aahUB mantri-mukhyaiicha 

aiuitah), referring, xu general, to Devaraja as having been served 
by his brother, sons and ministers. The reference to the brother 
here is to Maridevaraja. For further [notice of this reference, vide 
f.n. 181 supra. 

207 \.c., vtde Ln.QDO supra. 

208 E.O., HI (1) Br. 18 : 4. 1586, ^6bhakr%t, Pkdlguna ha. 10. 

209. vide f.n. 207 supra. 
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In view of the influence the latter exercised in later 
times on the fortunes of tht*. kingdom of Mysore, it seems 
pertinent here to trace iLs origin, foundation and rise 
from small beginnings. The founding of the Kajale 
Family dates in 1500, according to tradition presei’ved 
in the Kalale-A rasugala^Vatn.idvah'^^^ (c 1880). Two 
brothers, by name Kanta \Vodc\ar ami Krishnaiaja 
Wodeyar, of Yadava descent, Hharadvaja-gotra and 
Asvalayana-siitra, it is said, proceeded from the region of 
Dvaraka towards Vijayanagar, intending to carve out a 
kingdom for themselves At Vijayanagar the\ stayed 
for a while, deliberating with its ruler {Udya). Ulti- 
mately, however, Kanta Wodevar, owing to some' 
differences with the latter, left with his consort and his 
Jirother for Ka]ale in the south, taking with him the 
shrine of his faiuilv god Tjakshmlkanta. In due course, 
as unanimously decided by tht' (‘Idors {halabas), Kanta 
Wodeyar was installed as chief of Kajale by the Pajcgar 
of Ummattur.^^** Kanta Wodeyar 1 thus became the 
progenitor of the Kalale Family, and is assigned a period of 
twenty-two years’ rule (1505-15*27).“^ Kanta Wodeyar 1 
had a son and four grandsons, one of the latter, Kanta 
Wodeyar, marrying (Dodda) FevTramma, daughter of 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III {VIjaya-Chdma- 
rasa Wodeyar) of Mysore (1513-1553).“^ Kanta 

910. A paper Mb. in tbe Mys. Or. Lib.^ No. B. 424. It is otherwise known aa 
6T\‘Vinupur<id.a^KHhatT%ga\avara/-Vami&valx. It embodie» the tradi- 
tionary history and fortunes of the Kalale Family down to the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, and from internal evidence appears to 
have been compiled about 18^10 (see ff. 34). Our account is mainly 
based on this Ms., supplemented by other sources of information 
wherever available. 

211. K.A.V.t ff. 1. The actual ezpresBions used are d%qv%jaya ntmityavagi. 
Cf. the founding of the Mysore Royal Family as recorded m the Mya, 
Nag. Pur (Vida Ch. Ill of this work). 

Q1Q. Undf B. 1 and 2. Tbe Vijayanagar ruler of the time, according to the 
Mb., was Knshoadeva-Raya (Kriahna-Ndya). But the actual ruler, in 
liOO, was Naraaa Nayaka (1497-1603). 

213. Ibid, B. 31 ; see also Table XUI. 

214, Ibidf ff. 2 : also Table XIH and Ch. lY. 
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Wodeyar I appears to have got built a temple to Vishnu 
(Lakshmlkdnta-srd?ni) in Kalale.®^'"’ His rule was, 
however, characterized by considerable domestic embroil 
between the chief of Ummattur and the members of the 
Kajale House, leading eventually to a wholesale massacre 
of the latter, with the exception of onl\ one member, 
Mallaraj a Wodeyar, a great grandson ol Kanta Wodeyar I, 
who was rescued and brought up by a faithful adherent 
of the family. Great confusion prevailed in the land, 
and the Ummattur chief jdaced Kajale under the nominal 
sway of one Kantanna, a natural son ol Kanta Wodeyar 
Meanwhile the Kajale Family was revived under Maha- 
raja Wodeyar, whose son, also known as Maharaja, 
married (Chikka) DevTramma, another daughter of 
Hiriva'Bettada-(/hamara]a Wo(lc\ar 111 of Mysore.^’ 
The family, however, resumed its sway in Kalale only 
under this Maharaja’s son, Timiuaraja \Vode>ar 1, who 
IS assigned a period of eighteen years’ rule (1527-1546).^^ 
He IS said to have had five sons by three out of his four 
consorts, the last of the latter, (Chikka) Depamma, being 
a daughter of Bdla-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV of Mysore 
(1572-1 576) At Ins deatli (in April 1546), LakshmT- 
kanta Wodeyar, his eldest son by his first consort 
(Doddajamma of Hura), was installed by the leaders of 
the halepaika communit>. This so much excited the 
jealousy of Bakshmikanta Wodevar’s half-brothers (i.e., 
sons of Timmaraja Wodeyar by his second consort, 
Channajamma of Tagadur) that they treacherously 
removed the former to the unbearable agony and bitter 
curse of his mother who is said to have committed sati 
with her husband. They sought also the life of 
Maharaja (afterwards Kankala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II) — 
then a child of five years of age — another half-brother of 

air. Z6u/, ft. 6. 216. Ibid, II. 3-7 

ai7. lb$d, ft. 8-9 ; also Table XIII aud Ch IV. 

218 Ibid, ff. 9 aud 31 ; also Table XIII and Cb. IV. 

219. Ibul, S. 9-10; also Table XIII and Cb. IV. 
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theirs (I'.e., son of Timniaraja Wodeyar T by his last 
consort, Depamnia of Mysore). Luckily, however, a 
faithful onlooker removed him for safety to Mysore.®** 
The kingdom of Kalale thus fell to thv shai*(' of tht‘ sons 
of Tiinuiara]a Wodeyar 1 by his second consort, and, it 
IS said, they kept under custody Depamma, mother of 
Mallaraja.®®* Of these sons of ^’lmmaraja Wodeyar, 
Nandinatha Wodeyar is assigned a rule of eighteen years 
(1540-1564).®®® He was followed by Mudda-Mallaraja 
Wodeyar I (1564-1591), probably a sun of his The 
latter was in turn succeeded by Kanta Wodeyai- 11 
(1591-1005) and Chandrasekhara Wodeyar ol 
Mallahalli (1005-1015), younger brotliers of Nandinatha 
Wodeyar.®®® Meanwhile Mallaraja, who had been 
brought up at Mysore, was advised by his saviour to 
proceed against his cousins and take possession of Kalale. 
Mallaraja approached his maternal uncle, Raja Wodeyar 
(1578-1017), and sought his assistance. Raja Wodeyar, 
however, on grounds of jiolicy, directed him to Hinya- 
liamaraja Nayaka, chief of Yelandur One Lakh country. 
Karaaraja Nayaka not only promised Mallaraja the 
assistance he sought but also gave his daughter, 
DevTramma, in marriage to him. During the wedding 
ceremonies, the jiavilion, owing, it is said, to a slight 
defect in the laqnam. already forewarned, caught fire ; and 
Mallaraja himself sustained a severe burn on his foot 
which swelled and left a scar thereon, whence he became 
familiarly known as iiTart A:a/a-Mallaraja (lit. Mallaraja, 
with the black scar on his foot). Karikaia- Mallaraja, 
with the assistance in men and money from his 
father-in-law, succeeded in taking possession of 
UppanahalU and Sindhuvafli and eventually Kalale 
itself. Chandrasekhara Wodeyar (1605-1615), the last 
of Karikala-Mallaraja’s half-brothers in charge of Kalale, 

220. Jfeid, fl. 10-11 ; see also 1. 46-47, referring to this account. 

221. Ibid, B. 11. 222. Ibtd, B. 82; also Table Xlll. 

223. Ibid. 
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was obliged to flee for his life to Malabar (Maleyalam), 
leaving the other members of his family at Mallahalli 
where they were kept under a close guard and ultimately 
died. Unopposed Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar II was 
installed by the elders on the throne of Ka]ale.®*^ He is 
assigned a period of twenty-eight years’ rule (1615- 
1644).‘‘*“ He was an important member of the Kalale 
House and, as referred to in an earlier chapter,®®® 
was the first Dalavai of Mysore under the solemn 
compact entered into between him and Kaja Wodeyar in or 
about 1614. Karikala-Mallaraja (Karikala-Mallarajaiya 
of other sources) having, however, returned to Kalale 
and sent in his resignation through his grandson 
Nandinathaiya, the compact was not actually in force for 
some time, possibly because Karikala-Mallaraja and his 
immediate successor had had more than they could 
manage in bringing order out of chaos and in securing 
their own position in Kalale before they could effectively 
take part in the politics of the kingdom of Mysore. 
Karikala-Mallaraja Wodeyar TI was succeeded by his 
second son, Timmaraja Wodeyar II and he is assigned 

224. Ibid, ff. ll-M 225. Ibul, tT. 32; also Table XIII 226 Ante, Ch. V 
227. The K. A V. is silent us to whj Mallaraja Wesjeya*' nltas Kenipe-Arasu, 
eldest son of Kankala-Mullaraja Wodeyar II {vide ff. 11 and Table 
XIII) did not succeed the latter to the kingdom of Kalale and how the 
second son, Timinaraja Wode>Br, became its ruler. It seems, how- 
ever, possible that the eldest son had been adopted by Lingarajaiya, son 
of Tirumalar&ja Nayaka and grandson of Hinya-Ramaraja Nayaka of 
Hadiua^-Yelauddr. For we have a litbic record, dated July 12, 1647 
{Sarvajit, AehAdha ha 5), specifically referring to Mallaraja as his heir- 
elect— see E. C., Mya. Diet. Snppl. Vvl,, Yl. 188, 11. 10>12 iamma pa^fada 
irJ yardda Kalileya-prabhu Mallardja-Arouitnavaru. We further learn 
from this record (1. 12) that Mallaraja had also a daughter by name 
Mallajamma. He had five sons {vide K. A. V., ff. 14-16 and Table 
XIII) who are referred to in a Ms. copy (c. 1670) of Imma^i-ToQ^adaiya’s 
Vajrabdhu-Charite, and he is himself found mentioned in it as the right- 
hand man of Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore in the south {Maiadru^Diva- 
rdjamge dakahxna-bhuja-ntnnaida Ka\deya Mallardja) — see Kar. Ka. 
Cha., II. 227, f.u. 1 , also f n 174 supra and text thereto. Evidently 
Mallaraja W'o^eyar aUas Kempe-Arasu, as a member of the Ka}ale 
Family in general and as the ruler of Y^ejandur in particular, seems 
to have occupied an important position during the reigo of Devarija 
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a period of about sixteen years’ rule (1644-1660).®*® 
Timmaraja Wodeyar was in turn followed by his nephew, 
Kuinara-Mallaraja Wodeyar III (1660-1679), eldest son 
of Mallaraja Wodeyar alias Kempe-Arasu 

The period of rule of Mallaraja III in Kajale synchronised 
with that of Devaraja Wodeyar m Mysore. By now the 
kingdom of Kajale had been securely established, and the 
relations between the Kajale and Mysore families were 
renewed, perhaps under the influence ol Mallaraja alias 
Kempe-Arasu, father of Mallai’aja Wodeyai III*®® 
Mallaraja III himself was married to Chikka-Depaiiirna, 
a sister of Devaraja Wodeyar,*®^ and, as we have seen,*®* 
he held the oflice of Dajavai also under the lattiu* lor a 
short while (April-July 1660), while Nandinathaiya 
(Nanjanathaiya of other sources) and Kumaraiya, younger 
brothers of Mallaraja III, successively held the same 
office (September 1661-February 1662 ; April 1662- 
April 1667 ; April 1667-1673). The bond of relationship 
between Kajale and Mysore w'as further strengthened by 
the marriage of Devamma, a daughter of Kumaraiya, 
with the Crown-prince, CKikkadtwaraja Wodeyar, in 
February 1662.*®® Among other members of the Kajale 
Family, Nanjarajaiya I (a nephew' of Mallaraja Til) seems 
to have commanded the Mysore army during Devaraja’s 
southern campaigns (c 1659-1663),*®^ while his son, 
Kantaiya, officiated as the Mysore Dajavai during 
February-Apnl 1662.*®® We have thus enough data at 

Wo^pyar. This perhaps accounts, m a great measure, for the renewed 
friendly relations between Mysore and Kalale and the appointment of 
Mallaraja’s sons and other members of the Kajale Family as Dalavais 
of Mysore during the reign. 

228. K. A. F.. ff. 32 ; also Table XIll. 

229. /bid ; also Table Xlll and f.n. 227 aupra. 

230. Vide f.n. 227 aupra. 

231. K.A.F., ff. 16 ; also Table XIII. 

282. Vide section on Dalav&ia ; also Table XIII. 

288. Vide f.n. 197 aupra and text thereto. 

234. Vide f.n. 60 aupra \ also Table XIII. 

285. Vide f.n. 232 aupra ; also Table XIII, 
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hand pointing to the rise of the Kalale Family to an 
important position in the kingdom of Mysore already by 
1073. 

On P"ebi*uary 11, 1073, Devaraja Wodeyar passed away. 
Death of Devaraja forty-sixth year, in the Palace at 

Wodeyar, February Chiknayakanahalli, while on a tour m 
the State.^ His body, it is said,®^ 
was quickly conveyed in the course of a single day to 
Seringajiatam and his cremation, as had been piously 
desired by him, took place on the banks of the Cauvery, 
his queens observing salt 

If Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 1 worked for and 
evolved the independence of the king- 
dom of Mvsore in the critical conditions 
prevailing in his time while remaining 
loyal to the cause of the Vijayanagar Empire, Devaraja 
Wodeyar went a step furthei by entering into and 
claiming the status of the Empire 
Ah a political buiidor. itself as its political heir, without, how- 
ever, c.ompletely breaking away from 
the original theoretical position of Mysore as a feudatory 
of the latter. There is ample evidence, as indicated and 
explained above, that this result was, in a large measure, 
brought about by a combination of circumstances at once 
fortuitous and favourable to Mysore from the beginning 
of Devaraja’ s reign The siege of Seringapatam by 
Sivappa Nayaka I ol Ikkeri, followed by his disastrous 
retreat and death (1659-lGGO) ; the attitude of prejudice, 


All c h 1 1 111 a 1 c of 
Diivaruja Wodeyar 


236. Mya. DJio. Piir., I. HT, II 28: Paridhdvi, Phalguna in 5; see also 
Annala, 1. 103 ; of. Afya. Hdj. O/ta., 27 ; Pdj. Hath. XII. 476 ; and Wilkst I* 
70 Rice (1. 365) and 8. K. Aiyangar {Anc%ent India, p. 298), following 
Wilks, plaoe Dovarija’s death in 1672. The authority of the earliest 
Ms. IS, as usual, preferred here. That the last days of Devaraja 
Wodeyar were spent at Chiknayakauaha)li appears obvious from a lithic 
record, dated July 18, 1679 {PramAdichu, iSrdvana iu. 16), registering a 
gift of three villages for the decorations, illuminations, offerings, etc., 
to the Goddess Bettada-Chaniupd^dvarl (E.C., Xll Tp. 106). 
Evidently, it would seem, grants continued to be made in Devaraja's 
name lu those parts, even after his death on February 11, 1673. 

287. AnnaU, l.c. 
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if not open hostility, adopted by Emperor f^rT-Ranf^a VI 
himself towards Mysore after 1660, under the influence 
of Sivappa Nayaka’s anti- Mysore policy ; the series of 
operations of Mysore a^Miinst Ikkeri during 1668-1664 ; 
the gradual slackening of the control of Bijaput and 
Golkonda over their Karna^k possessions : the departure 
of Arl-Ranga towards the south about Aprd 1668 the 
simultaneous settlement in Mysore rd the celebrated 
Tatacharya family (of ftri-Vaishnava i(»yal |)receptors) 
from the court of Vijayanagar, the victory of Mysore 
over the southern confederacy at Erode i headed by 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madunt^ m Jurui 1667 ; and th(‘ 
rapid dissolution of the Empire itself thereafter — all tliese 
contributed not a little to steadily enhance tlie re[mtation 
and prestige of Devariija Wodeyar as a ruler of Mysore. 
If this general course of affairs is remembered, we would 
be enabled to follow and estimate Devaraja Wodeyar’s 
achievements as a political builder. Though not possessed 
of conspicuous military talents like his illustrious 
predecessor, and though lie docs not appear to have 
commanded the army in [lerson or taki'ii an active jiart 
in any decisive action, there is evidence of his having 
exhibited rare political insight, diplomatic skill and 
courage which stood him m good stead, especially when 
he was on the point of losing in the deep game of [lolitical 
policy. We have reference in the sources to his expert 
knowledge of politics and diplomacy (jnti-^dstra nijn^- 
iiatium, akhila rdja-dharina niddnain).^ Indeed it is 
to these attainments of his that we have to ascribe his 
success in repulsing Sivappa Nayaka I from Seringapatam 
(1659) and his victory against the confederacy at Ero^e 
(1667) . Added to these qualities, he was assisted by able 
Dajavais like Nanjanathaiya and Kumaraiya of Kajale, in 

288. C.Vam., 186; Dtv. Sil. Cha.,!, 78. Cf. WdkH,1.70: His statement 
that Devaraja " ib less celebrated by hiB bramin histonatiH for hiH civtl 
or military talents and political skill than for his excossive devotion 
and religious muuifioence," is hardly home out by the materials 
quoted in this Chapter. 
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the work of political expansion. And he was, on the 
whole, able to extend, and maintain the independence and 
intcfjrity of, the kinf^dom of Mysore in the west, north 
and the south, with a tendency to advance further south- 
wards in the direction of Trichinopoly and Madura ; and 
leave a rich legacy to his nephew and successor, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

As a ruler of Mysore, Devaraja Wodeyar was very pious 
and popular. He was universally adored 
AHariU(*r. by hi s subjects for his numerous acts 

of Vienevolence and solicitude towards 
them. Though a devout and staunch Vaishnava, his 
toleration towards other faiths and creeds was remarkable. 
The capital city of Seringapatam under him was a centre 
of great attraction, and his court was famous for the 
galaxy of learned scholars and the munificent patronage 
extended to sacred and secular lore alike. He was, as he 
IS depicted to us,^ a strong and well-built person of 
middle age, possessed of attractive features and a serene 
countenance expressive of the dejith of spiritual merit 
acquired by him. In domestic life, he was amiable and 
endearing to all the members of the Hoyal Family, and he 
was devoutly served by his queens, younger brother and 
nejihewK. His sincere devotion to Doddadevaraja, his 
saintly elder brother, was a noteworthy feature of his 
domestic life. No less significant was the establishment 
of renewed relations between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and the rise of the latter to a position of 
importance in the kingdom of Mysore by 1673, while 
there were already the beginnings of European intercourse 
with Mysore during the reign. 

An astute political builder and a popular and pious 
ruler, Devaraja Wodeyar occupies an 
Mysore important place in history as a “Maker 
of Mysore.” The most enduring 

2^7 See C. Va7«7 1M| 188-190; C. Ft., V, 4-10; Dfvardja-Sdngatya, I, 38; 

Kamond. Ni., l.Bi ; E. 0., IV (2) Yd. 64, p. 167 (Text), etc. 
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monuments of his rule are the Thousand Steps to the 
Chaniundi Hill and the huge monolithic Bvll thereon 
and the Devdmbudhi tank (now known as Doddakrre) in 
Mysore. In sum, the period of Devaraja Wodeyar’s reign 
justly claims to be regarded as an mtermodiate st.ige in 
the evolution of new ideas, tendencies and factors in the 
development of the kingdom of Myscirc. 

On the generation of authors who wrote during the suc- 
ceeding reign, Devaraja Wodeyar has 
^ lasting impression. Tirumalarya 
testifies to the magnificence of Deva- 
raja’s rule and presents an ideal picture of his pcrKonality 
and character, besides showing an intimate acquaintance, 
with his reign.^^^^ Among other writers contemporaneous 
with Tirumalarya, Chikkupadhyaya, Timma-Kavi, 
Mallikarjuna and Chidananda speak of the splendour 
and popularity of Devaraja Wodeyar’s rule in unequivocal 
terms so also do later inscriptions (of 1686, 1716, 
1722, 1748, 1761, etc).®^'** Under the influence, how- 
ever, of the compilations of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Annalists and other writers, Devaraja Wodeyar, 
as we have shown, has become well known, and been 
deep-rooted, in popular tradition as Dodda-Devaraja 
Wodeyar, the prefix “Dodda” being generally, though 
loosely, used either by way of distinguishing him from 
his nephew and successor, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, or 
by way of making him identical with Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja, or both. 


m C. Vam., I.C., C. Ft., V and VI. 

211. Vide works cited in f.n. il and 12 supra. 

242. See £. C., Mys. Dint. Suppl. FoZ., My. 116; Nj. 296; 111 (1) Sr. 1 and 

64 ; TN. 63 ; IV (2) Yd. 17 and 18, etc. 

243. Vide Appendix V— (1). 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

('hikkadEvarAja Wodeyak, J 673-1704. 

Lineal descent — Birth and early life — Accession, etc. — General 
political situation — Political Development and Consolidation : 
First Phase ; 1673-1677 — Feudalism vs. Imperialism . 

Helations with Madura, 1673 — Relations with Vijayanagar, 
1674 — Relations with Bijapur, 1675-1677 : Retrospect of 
affairs — Chikkadevaraja’s activities, 1675 — His position 
about the close of 1675 — In 1676-1677 — Second Phase : 
1677-1690. The Crisis — Mahratta affairs, 1677*1680: 
Sivaji’s ex])edition to the Karnatak, 1677 — Sivaji’s irruption 
into Mysore, c. August 1677 — Its implications— South 
Indian politics, 1677-1680 —Chikkadevaraja’s movements, 
1678 (a) In the soutli-oast — (5) In the north — His position 
in 1679-1680- -General couise of affairs, 1680-1682 — Mysore 
and the South, 1680-1686 The tight for Supremacy : Dalavai 
Kumaraiya in Trichinopoly, 1680-1682 — Trichinopoly, the 
objective of southern advance of Mysore , its siege, c. March- 
May 1682 — Mysore vs. Mahrattas, 1680-1682 — Kuraaraiya’s 
negotiations (a) With Chokkanatha — (6) With the 
Mahrattas — Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam, c. April 
1682 — Kumaraiya’s retreat from Trichinopoly, c May 
1682 — Kumaraiya’s retirement, May 26, 1682 — Review 
of the events of c. Ajiril-May 1682 — Mysore vs. Ikkeri, 
Golkonda and Sambhaji, June 1682 — Sambhaji's movements 
in Mysore and the South, June- August 1682 — c. August 1682 
to c. July 1686 — Political position of Chikkadevaraja, 
1686--Mysoro us. Mughals: March-May 1687 — The 
acquisition of Bangalore, July 1687 — General course of 
affairs ; 1687-1690 — The recovery of the lost ground by 
Mysore— T/ard P/iase : 1690-1704: The Climax — Ikkeri and 
the Mahrattas, 1690 — Mysore and Ikkeri, 1690 — Mahratta 
and Mughal affairs, 1691-1698 — Chikkadevaraja and the 
Mughals, 1691-1694 — Further relations between Mysore and 
Ikkeri, 1694-1696 : Action at Hebbale, c. January 1695 — 
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Acquisition of Arkalgud, Aigur, Saklespur and Kodlipet, 
1696 — Hostilities renewed, c February ir)96 — Other events, 
1696-1704 — Chikkadevaraja’s political position, 1698 — The 
period of consolidation. 1 G98-1 704 - -General political 
situation in South India — Cliikkadevaraja'^^ eiiibas^>v to 
Aurangzih, c. 1699— Its return to Seringapatani, 1700 - 
Its implications— Other political activities, c 1698-1700* 
Advance on Malabar and Coorg , peace Ix'tween Ikkeri 
and Mysore, etc. — Period of peace, 1700- 1704 • political 
position of Mysore, 1704. 

O N THFj death of 1 levaraja Wodcyiir without issue, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, his nephew and oldest 
son of lloddadevaraja Wodeyar by 
Lmeal descent. Amritauiba, became the lawdiil heir to 
the throne of M vsure, directly in the 
line of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar. That he was 
looked upon as the heir-designate from the beginning of 
Devaraja’s reign and that his eventual succession as the 
ruler of Mysore had, perhaps, been the cherished desire 
of his father (Doddadevaraja Wodeyar), apjicar obvious 
from the works of Tirumalarya, already referred to.^ 
In keeping with this jiosition, Devaiaja Wodeyar, on the 
eve of his death, is said to have enjoined on Dajavai 
Kumaraiya and other officers to arrange for the 
installation of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as his successor 
to the kingdom of Mysore.® 

Born on September 22, 1645,® Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was, we learn, ^ brought up m Mysore 
^^Birth and early father Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 

till the latter’s renunciation and 
departure for the banks of the KaundinI (by 1659). 
Already in this period of his life, Chikkadevaraja, as has 

1. Vide Ch. X ; also Appendix V— (2). 

2 Annalu, 1. 102-103. 

3 Mya. Dho. Pur , II. 66 Porthiva, AMja iu, 12, Monday ; see also 
Annuls^ I. 104; C. Vwni , 166; C7 F»., IV, 61, aiid/tSa^. AatA., Xll. 478-474 
(following the C. Vam.) 

4. C. Vam., 166-188; O. V%., IV, 61-180. 
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been depicted by his friend and co-student Tirumalarya,® 
displayed traces of a promising career, being educated 
and trained along sound lines and acquiring proficiency 
in the principles of drama, rhetoric, poetry and 
linguistics, in dialectics, Purdnas, Dharma-^dfitras and 
politics, in music (including the lute), gymnastics, 
archery and swordsmanship, and in horse-riding and 
elephant-riding and various other manly exercises. As 
indicated in the preceding chapter, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during the reign of his uncle Devaraja 
Wodeyar, stayed in the capital city of Seringapatam as 
Crown-prince {Yuvardja) till 1607. In February 1662, 
he was married to Uevajarnma, daughter of Lingarajaiya 
of Yelandiir, and Devamnia, daughter of (Dalavai) 
Kuiiiaraiya of Ka]ale. As Crown-prince, he exhibited 
rare courage and military spirit™ during the deliberations 
at Seringapatani — on the occasion of the siege of Erode 
(1667).*' And he adorned, also, the court of Devaraja, 
taking an active interest in the study and appreciation 
of various subjects, sacred and secular.'^ From about 
1667 onwards, however, (/hikkadevaraja, as a young 
man of twenty-two, appears to have shown a tendency 

5. See C Vam , 172-184 Ndtakdlankura kahha palavum dPiabfMshegaJoIam 

pada-vakya-praniCtna . . . vdda chdturya . , . Purdna . . 

Dkurmc^idatra linja-tuti . . Sangl ta-iastra 

Vlnd-vildya (farvdi-sddlutka bilkatH modahtda 

palavum kavlu-gavmv-yolavi, une-kuduregalirdtadolam palavum kald- 
vxdyega\o\am pravlna-nenmvdam See also C. Ft , IV, 98-149 Cf. Rdj. 
Kath., XII. 474-476, whore Devachaudra, who closely follows the C. Vam., 
makes it appear as if Tirumalarya, ViAalaksha-Pap^it and Sha^aksharaiya 
were the oclloagues and companions of Chikkadevaraja in his boyhood. 
Wilks (I. 105) merely speaks of Chikkadevaraja’s early youth at Yejandur 
and of his intimacy with ViAaliksha-Pap^t there. There is, however, 
no evidence in support of the position of either Devachandra or Wilks, 
who Koems to follow Devachandra here. On the other hand, from 
contemporary works like the O. Vam. (170-172) and C. Vi. (IV-V), we learn 
that only Tirumalarya, the eldest son of Alasingararya, was the colleafrue 
and co-student of Chikkadevaraja from the latter’s boyhood. The 
conuection of Chikkadevaraja with the Jain ViAaliksba-Paqi^it and the 
Vlra-daiva Bha^aksharaiya must have come into being, as we shall see, 
only during c. 1668-1673, the period of his stay in Hanga]a, 

6. Ante, Ch. X. 7. O. Vi., V, 167-160, 
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to fall off from his higher leanings, a tendency 
perhaps indirectly hinted at by Tiriimalarya himself.® It 
was, therefore, in the fitness of things that his uncle, 
acxiording to one anthoritv,“ resolved to keep him under 
some restraint at a place remote from Scringaputam. 
In or about 1608, Devaraja accordingly sent him with 
his family to Hangala, a village in the south of Mysore 
in the present Gundlupet taluk. Thc're arrangements 
were made for the continuance ot his I'ducation and for 
affording him training befitting the character and dignity 
of the future ruler of the kingdom of Mysore. During Ins 
stay in Hangala, Chikkadevaraja Wode>ar, we notc,^‘' 
came into contact with Shadaksharaiya (Shadaksharadeva) , 
Vira-Saiva (Aradhya) preceptoi to the family of 
Mudda-Bhupa of V'ejandur, and with Visalaksha-I^aridit, 
a learned .lama Brahman ol Yelandui, both of whom, 
together with Tirumalarya, became his friends and 
colleagues. All these figure prominently in the history 
of this period. Visalaksha-Pandit, in particular, is 
further said to have developed an intimate acquaintance 
with Chikkadevaraja and even predicted the latter’s 
ultimate succession to the kingdom of Mysore, forestalling 
his own elevation as his Briine Minister.” Of the 
details of that acquaintance very little authentic has 
come down to us, but it seems not improbable that the 
foundations of Chikkadevaraja’s greatness as the ruler of 
Mysore were securely laid in Hangala during c. 1668- 
1673. 

8. Ibid., VI ; see also and compare S. K. Aiyaugar, Ancient India, p. 296, 

f.n. 1. 

9. AnnaU, I. 96; cf. Devacliandra and Wilks in Ch. X, f.n. 186. 

10. Wilks (l.c.) writes of the continued attachment of Vi6alakBha*Pai;i4it with 
Chikkadevaraja at Hangaja. But, as noticed in f.n. 6 iupra, Ghikka- 
devaraja could not have come into contact with Vi£ilaksha>PaQ4i^ 
Shadaksharaiya earlier than c. 1668. For further particulars about the 
colleagues of Chikkadevaraja, vide section on Council of Mmiatere in 
Ch. XII. 

11. Baj. Kath., XII, 476; see also and compare Wilka^ l.c. 
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On February 28, 1678,^® sixteen days after the death of 
Devaraja Wodeyar, Chikkadevaraja 
Acct^HMon, etc Wodeyar was with due pomp and 
ceremony installed on the throne of 
Mysore m Seringapatam, Dalavai Kumaraiya having, it 
JH sfiid,^® brought him in state with bis family from 
Hangala to the capital city. It was thus as a young 
man, just in his twenty-eighth year,^'* that Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar began his reign in Seringapatam ; and he 
appears prominently mentioned in the extant records of 
hiK, dating in regular succession from lb78 onwards.^'^ 
The first act of Chikkadevaraja, on his accession, was 
the formation of an executive council {manirdldchana- 
sahhe ) — a sort of cabinet — consisting of Visalaksha- Pandit 
as Prime Minister and Tirumalaiyangar (Tirumalarya of 
literary works), Shadaksliaraiya, Chikkupadhyaya and 
Karaiiika JLingannaiya as Councillors, to assist him in the 
governance of the kingdom.^*’ Dalavai Kumaraiya of 
Ka]ale continued to hold office during the first decade of 
the reign, wielding considerable influence as Chikkadeva- 
raja’s father-in-law and taking an active part in the 
politics of the times. 

12 Myn. Dho. Fvr., 11 31; alHO 1. 5H and 11. 5G (oomparod) Paridlulin, 
Phalguna ha. 8, Friday Cf Annah (I. 104), hxnig Chikkadevaraja’a 
accoHHion in Paridhuin, PJidlquna ha 12 (March h, 1G73), and Ruj Kath 
(XII. 477), ill Parldhilvi, KartlKa iu. 6 (October 16, 1672). Wilks (I. 104) 
places the aocession in 1672, and is followed by lUce (I. 366) and S. K. 
Aiyaiigar {Ancient India, p. 296). The authority of the earliest Ms. is, 
as usual, preferred here. Moreover it is in keeping with the inscriptions 
of Chikkadevaraja, which begin from 1673 — vvle under Qrants and other 
records, in Ch. XIII. 

13. Annals, l.c. Cf. WUks, 1. 106-106. His story of Vidalaksha-PaQ^it 
bringing about the accession of Chikkadevaraja by his personal influence, 
IB not founded on fact. Even D§vachsndra, the local traditionist, hardly 
refers to it ; he merely speaks of the quiet accession of Chikkadevaraja 
after Devaraja's death— see Brty Kath., XII. 477, also XI. 887. 

14. Vide f.n. 3 supra, citing authorities for the exact date of Chikkadevaraja's 
birth (September 22, 1646). Cf. Wtlks, I. 105. His statement that 
Chikkadevarfija " succeeded to the throne at the mature age of forty~five ’* 
f Italics ours] , is not borne out by evidence. 

16. Vide under Grants and other records, in Ch. XIII. 

16. Annals, I. 106. For further particulars about the Councillors, see under 
Oauneil of Ministers in Gh. XII. 
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The accession of Chikkadevaraja to the throne marks 
a turning-point in the history of India^ 
situation*^ political particularly South India. The Empire 
of Vijayanagar, which had continued to 
hold its own against adverse forces for well nigh a 
century after the battle of liakftas-Tagdi (15t>5), was 
rapidly losing its hold on the country under the nominal, 
but attenuated, sway of Srl-lianga VI during the latter 
part of his life. The Shahi kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda were being drawn into a struggle with 
AurangzTb in the Deccan, while the power of Ihjftpur in 
the Karnatak-Balaghat had been definitely on the wane 
since the death of Shahji in Shahji had been 

succeeded in the Karnatak possessions of Bijapur by his 
son Ekoji (Venkdji), and the latter was staying in 
Bangalore, the seat of his father’s jahgl) , exercising the 
powers of a Bijapur general. The Mahratta pow'er in the 
Deccan under ^>ivaji was steadily asserting itself against 
the Mughals on the one hand and the Shahi kingdoms on 
the other. In Tkkeri, m the north-west (of Mysore), 
Hiriya-Somasekhara Nayaka I having died a victim to 
court intrigue, had been succeeded bv his queen-dowager, 
Channammaji, in February 1072 ; and the latter was 
governing the kingdom with the assistance of Basappa 
Nayaka — afterwards Hinya-Basappa Nayaka I — adopted, 
and appointed heir-designate, by her in July 1G72. Madura, 
in the far south, under Chokkanatha Nayaka (1G59-1682), 
was on the point of drifting into war with Tanjore on the 
one side and Mysore on the other. As feudal powers and 
ofifshoots of Vijayanagar, both Ikkeri and Madura were 
practically independent. Indeed, to them Mysore, which 
had likewise emerged under similar circumstances but 
was powerful and claimed imperial status as the political 
heir of Vijayanagar in the Karnatak, had become a source 
of alarm, already towards the close of Devaraja's reign* 
The result was that, when Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

18 
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ascended the throne of Mysore in February 1673, a 
conflict between the forces of feudalism and imperialism, 
as represented by these factors, was almost inevitable, 
while the maintenance of the status quo of Mysore m the 
south-east and the north-west seemed to be the supreme 
need of the hour engaging Chikkadevaraja’s immediate 
attention.^’ 

The situation assumed a serious aspect when, about the 
time of Chikkadevaraja’s accession, 
mrD“Bn3'couBolId^ Ohokkanatha Nayaka (Chokkalmga) of 
tiou. Madura evinced an attitude of hostility 


First Phase : 1673- 
1677 

P en dal ism vs. 
Impenalism ; 

Relations with 

Madura, 1673. 


towards Mysore {durhrda-bhdvam- 
hettiraJ)}^ On march 5, 1678, i.e., 

on the fifth day after his installation 
{patavd-daidaneya-diuadol ) , Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar proceeded on an ex- 


pedition towards the east,*® taking in rapid succession the 


forts of Dhuligote, Malali, Muttanjatti, Paramatti and 
Salem {^dlya),^ Marching further, Chikkadevaraja 


17. V%de, for general reforonceB on this section, Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2107-2408 ; 
J. SATkBTf Auranffzlb, IV. 136-138, and SJnvdji, pp. 259-256; Wilks,!. 
92-94; Ntlyaks of Madura, p. 163, and Ke. N. F., VIII. 126-130, I*. 
131-189. 

18. See ^rf. MdhUt. (of Mallikarjuua), II, 36. For the chronological poaitioii, 
etc., of this text and of those cited infra, see Ch. XIV. The political 
data contained in these works (including inscriptions in poetical style) are 
generally to be understood in their chronological setting with reference 
to the more specific authority of other sources of information — compared 
with each other— -wherever available. 

19. Ibid. The SacheM. Nvr (I, 61) refers to the beginning of the eastern 
campaigns of Chikkadevaraja on the day following his installation 
{paf^dhhishfka-divasddapari-dyure prdg-digvijaydya) ; the A. V. C. (Ill, 
68) speaks of the event as taking place immediately after the installation 
{paftangoluta) ; but the l^ri, Mdhdt., being an earlier work, is more 
specific. 

90. Mdhdt., 1.0. ; also Kdmand.Ni.t^l, 81, 86; Kamald. Mdhdt,, I, 123- 
126; Hasti. Mdhdt., I, 74; Bhag. Gf. Tf., I, 63; Ydd. Mdhdt., II,ff.28; 
Chikkad€vendrarVam., p. 27 ; Sachehv. Nir., 1, 51-62; C. Bi., p. 68; Oi. 
GO., pp. 38, 69. See also E.C., IV (2) Ch. 92 (1676), 11. 25-26, and 
HI (1) Sr. 151 (1679), p. 119 (Text), referring to the earlier con- 
quests of Chikkadevaraja. Paramatti is found mentioned in these 
records aS Parama^tripura, which Rice renders as " the great Tripura ” 
and which B. K. Aiyangar identifies with " Trichinopoly " (see 
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encountered Chokkanatha himself at the head of his 
forces (consisting, we are told,“ of eight thousand horse, 
a lakh of foot and a hundred elephants) commanded by 
his Dalavai Venkatakrishnaina Nayaka and lying in 
wait at Madhuvana on the borders of the forest region 
of ^adamangalam.^ In the action that took place, 
Chokkanatha was repulsed and hotly pursued ; his forces 
severely crushed, and several elephants, horses and 
valuables in his camp plundered and captured by the 
Mysore army.® This was followed by (Jhikkadevarftja's 
expedition to Sadamangalam whose chief, Ramachandra 
Nayaka, readily submitted to him and was promised 
protection ; the fort of Anantagiri was next taken, and 
the hostile chiefs of Ariyalur, Toreyiir and Dharapuram, 
in the Kongu-nadu, were successively reduced and forced 
to pay tribute.®^ After having securely established him- 
self in the east — in the places commanding the south — 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar returned to the capital about 
the close of 1673. These activities of his are perhaps 

Ancient India, p 299) From tin* context, however, the reforenee 
IS obviously to Faramatti, a place iii the Salem district. Paraniatti 
(commonly spelt as Parmati) is at present a market-town in the Karur 
taluk, 11 miles west of Karur. Its name has been derived from parama, 
best, and Tamil for^cua rocewosa of Tjin. , Sanskrit scholars, however, 
say that the name is a shortened form of Pararnffthi-pura, the town of 
the Supreme God Subrahinaqya, for whom there is a templo in the place, 
dadamangalam (or Cbedamangalam), referred to in the text of f.ii. 
22 and 24 infra, may be identified with Sendamangalam in the present 
Karur taluk, about ifi miles south-west of Karur. 

21. Trt. Tdt., ff. 17, V. 8: Kudure enchdrira kdrdlgalu lakka madaddne 
ndrarim maletu mdrdnta Madhureydnmanu panja mardiei. 

22. Saehehii. Nir., I, 62 and £f. 121 ; A.V.C., III, 68, 63 and 79, 88 ; O. Bi. 

dndOl. Oo.,\.c. The actual expressions used are ; Madhurddhipa-hala- 
mdjayan Madhuvana-almdnta~kafUdTe ; Purva-digvijaya-ydtrd-vitrdBita 
OildamangalOpdnta-kdntdriipagiidhavyildha-Bfndbhigvpta - Pdndya- 
ainddhipa aangarakirl^a Venka;takriahna-iibira>~aarva»va-harana . . . 

See also f.n. W aupra. 

23. Kdmand. Nt., Kamald. Mdhdt and Haati. Mdhdi., l.c. ; also Ruk. Cha., 

fl. 7. The expressions used are: Madhvreya dhoreyam fnef^i, 
balameUamum pudigutfi, eha^ulatara^vaatuyukta tatkatakamanure 
adregeydu . . . gaja-vdjt-galam . . . kondu . . . 

24. Kamald. Mdhdt., I, 127-129; Haati. Mdhdt, I, 76; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, If. 
2a29 ; Ch^kadfvindra-Vani^, l.o. ; Sachekd. Nir., 1, 68; O, Si. and Ot. 
Q6., 1.0. ; see alsoE-C., IV (2) Ch. 92 and lU (1) Sr. 161, l.o. 
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confirmed by a lithic record from Dodda-Belur (dated in 
1673) referring to Dalavai Kumaraiya;®® and are signi- 
ficantly reflected by the new type of coins subsequently 
issued by Chikkadevaraja.®® 

Meanwhile, the political situation in the north-west 
of the kingdom of Mysore had taken a 

Relationci with . , ... . ri 

Vijayanagar, 1674. setious tum. Acting ostensibly as the 

restorer for the last time of the 
fortunes of the house of ^irl-Ranga VI of Vijayanagar, 
but really aiming at the territorial integrity of her 
possessions on the fringe of Mysore, Ikkeri, under 
Channammaji and Basappa Nay aka, was on the brink of 
war with the latter. In this enterprise, she was assisted 
by the Golkonda and Bijapur forces in the Karnatak 
under Husain Khan and Balbal Khan {Balabald-Khcma), 
and by other powerful local chieftains {ptriddda manneyar) 
including those of Beliir and Arkalgud.^'^ The combina- 
tion was led by Kodanda-iiama I, a nephew of 6rl- 
Banga VI, accoiding to the lidmardjlyaviu.^ Among 
those who took a leading part in the movement 
were Kesaragodu {Kasaragodv) Timmanna Nayaka, 
Habnis {Sahhumsa) Krishnappaiya, officers of Channam-* 
maji — commanding the innumerable forces of Ikkeri 
{asankhydtamdda sendsamuhamam ) — a n d M a 1 1 a 
VenkaUpati, a feudatory of Kodanda-Rama.®* In 1074 
{Ananda samvatsaradol) j Dalavai Kumaraiya was 
despatched with an army against them.®® He proceeded 

Sifi. i. M P., 11. 1216, Sa. 107. For further particulars about this record, 
vide under Grant* and other records in Ch. XIII. 

26. Vide Ch. XII. 

27 Ktimaml. Nl.^ 1, 82; Kamald. Mdhdt., 1, 134-136; Hasti. 1, 76, 81; 

Bhag. Gi. Tl., I, ; Yad. Mdhat., II, ff. 28; ChikkadevendrorVam., 
1.0.; Mdhdt., II, 38; Venkata. Mdhat. (of Timma-Kavi), I, 61; 
SaehoM. Nir., I, 64-66 and ff, 122; A. F. C., lU, 68, 61; O. Bu, p. 69, 
and Gi. Gfl., pp. 89, 69-70. 

28. Bee S. K. Aiyangar, Sources^ pp. 311?, 318. 

29. Jbid, p. 318 ; also Ke. N. V., IX. 133, v. 8. 

80. Xe. N. V., l.c. ; of. 8. K. Aiyangar, in Ndyaka of Madura (p. 134, f.n. 
60), plaoina this event subsequent to 1676, and Mye. Gaz. (II. iii. 2414), 
in 1704— which requires revision. 
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forthwith, winning rapid victories over the local chieftains 
and the Muhammadan forces, taking Arkalgud, Angadi, 
NuggehalU and Saklespur from Krishnappa Nayaka of 
Aigiir, and finally wresting Belur from Venkatadri 
Nayaka.®^ At Hassan, however, he was defeated and 
put to rout with great loss by the combi ne.d forces of 
Ikkeri and Kodanda-Rama, the defeat being followed by 
the resumption by Ikkeri of Vastare [Vas^udharc) and 
other places from Mysore.^® This victory, atti ibuted in 
the Bdmardjiyamii to Kodanda-Kama, was, however, 
more apparent than real, for, as wc shall see, it left 
Belur, Hassan and Vastare — foiiiierly belonging to the 
Empire — virtually a bone of contention between Mysore 
and Ikkeri during the succeeding years, the imperial 
claim therefor having quietly receded to the background 
under the rapidly changing conditions of the period. 
Arkalgud itself became the southernmost point of attack 
for Ikkeri, though Mysore had temjiorarily come into 
possession of that place, together with Saklespur, about 
the close of 1674. 

We may now turn to Chikkadevaraja’s relations with 
Relations with l^Uapur. As indicated already, Madura 
Bijtipur, 1675-1677 . was on the point of drifting into war 
Retrospect of With Tanjore in 1673. They actually 
came to conflict between 1673-1674 
(after Chokkanatha’s repulse from the south-eastern 
frontiers of Mysore in 1673), and this resulted in the 
deaths of Vijayaraghava Nayaka (of Tanjore) and his son, 
the acquisition of Tanjore by Madura and its rule under 
Alagiri Nayaka, foster-brother of Chokkanatha Nayaka, 
appointed as Viceroy. Alagiri, in due course, began to 
claim * independence as ruler of Tanjore, adopting an 
attitude of indifference towards Madura. While he and 

31. Vtda textti cited in f.u. 127 »uj)ra; also E. C., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 26-28; 

III (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text). 

32. Sources, pp. 312, 818; also Ke. E. F., IX. 183, vv. 9-10, 
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Chokkanatha were on the point of a rupture, one of the 
officers of Vija^araghava Nayaka at the court of Tanjore 
planned the restoration of the old dynasty in the person 
of Changamala Das, a boy of the NSyaka family of 
Tanjore ; and sought the help of Bijapur. The latter 
sent Ekoji, with instructions to drive Ajagiri out of 
Tanjore and reinstate the boy on the throne. Ekoji 
proceeded thither and succeeded in taking possession 
of Tanjore by siege, forcing the helpless Alagiri to 
take to flight towards Mysore. He also reinstated 
Changamala Das but, subsequently, after the death 
of the Adil Shah in 1675, himself usurped all sovereign 
authority, establishing Mahratta rule in Tanjore and 
Gingee. From 1675 onwards Ekoji threw off his 
allegiance to Bijapur, and Tanjore became his head- 
quarters, though he continued to maintain a foothold 
on his father’s jahgir of Bangalore in the distant 
north.” 

During the absence of Ekoji from the Karnatak in and 
after 1675, the Bijapur possessions, 
present constitutes 
the Tumkur district, continued to be* 
held by Jahangir Khan and Husain Khan, generals 
claiming connection with Ranadulla Khan. The 
menace of Bijapur and Gulkonda (then in alliance with 
Ikkeri and other local powers) on Mysore seemed 
seriously to affect the position of Chikkadevaraja in the 
north. About the middle of 1675, he was, therefore, 
obliged to proceed personally in that direction; and 
succeeded in wresting from the Muhammadans Keta- 
samudra, Kandikere, Handalakere, Gulur, Tumkur, 
Chiknayakanahayi, Honnavalli, Saratavalli and Turuve- 
kere {Turugere)^ situated in the Karnatak-Bijfipur- 


83. Vtde, on this section, Nayaka of Madura, pp. 168-168, 279 ; of. Anruda 
(1. 109*110), oontaining a rather confused and gossipy account of the 
Mahratta conquest of Tanjore, etc. 
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Balaghat.^ This was followed by an action against 
Narasappa Wodeyar (Narasa Nayaka) — distinguished as 
Mu^tika (fighter with fist) — chief of the celebrated fort 
of Jadakana-durga, who opposed him assisted by the 
Morasas and the Kiratas. Jadakana-durga itself was 
bombarded, its name being changed into Chikkadovaraya- 
durga.®® 

About the close of 1675, Chikkadevaraja's position m 
Mysore had become secure. He had 
the close of 1675 Succeeded in checking the aggressions 
of Madura and in ensuring the safety 
of Mysore against further attacks, and shown a marked 
tendency to absorb the remaining possessions of Madura 
in the south ; he had also advanced up to Belur in the 
west (against Ikkeri), despite the reverses at Hassan ; 
and, profiting by the absence of Ekdji from Bangalore, 
had extended the sphere of influence of Mysore up to 
the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat in the north. The 
suzerainty of Vijayanagar m the Karnataka country had 
become rather an idea than a reality, after the short- 
lived success of Kodanda-Kama 1 at Hassan (J674), so 
that Chikkadevaraja, in November 1075, was actually in 
a position to claim to rule the kingdom of Mysore from 
the throne of the Karnata Empire \Karndta-sdmrdjya* 
sivihdsana-viuddradhlh) , as the Chdmardjanagar copper- 
plate grant of that date testifies.®® The year 1675 is 
thus a landmark m the political evolution of the 
kingdom of Mysore. 

84. E. C., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 2H-30, and III (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text) ; Kdmand, 

M., I, 84-86; Kamald. Mdhdt., I, 137-188, 140, 142; Mdhat.,1, 

80; Bhag. Ol. Ti , I, 59; ^ri. Mdhdt., II, 39; Sachchfi. Ntr., 1, 66 and 
ff. 122; C. Rt., p. 69, and Gi. Go., pp. 89, 70, see alsoMy*. Dho. Pur., II. 
82, and AnnaZa, I. 105. 

85. Ibid., 11. 80-32; Sr. 151, l.o. , Kdmand.Ni., 1,83; Kamald. Mdhdt., 1, 
141 ; Haiti. Mdhdt., I, 79 ; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, ff. 28; Chtkkadivfndra-Vam., 
l.c. ; Bhag Gi. Ti., 1,68; ^ri. Mdhdt., l.c ; Saeh^hfi Nir., I, 66 and 
ff. 122; A. V. C., 111,44; C. Bt., l.o., and Gi. Go., l.c., alao p. 41, 
w. SW, etc. 

86. E. C., IV Ch. 92. 11. 23-24. 
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By 1076 Ekoji, after his conquest of Tanjore, had 
proceeded as far as Trichinopoly in the 
In 1676-1677. far south, and a war between Chokka- 

natha and Ekoji was imminent.®^ The 
situation was critical for Mysore, exposed as she was to 
a much-expected attack from Bijapur (to punish Ekoji 
for his usurpation) on the one hand and, on the other, 
to trouble from the Mahrattas under Ekoji, who were 
establishing themselves on her frontiers.*^ Indeed, the 
Jesuit letter of 1670® speaks of Mysore — during 1675- 
1670 — as fortifying “ the citadels taken from the 
northern provinces of Madura,” of her gathering fresh 
troops and ‘‘ making grand preparations for war on the 
pretext of strengthening herself against the Muhamma- 
dans.” I’he letter even anticipates m these preparations 
an eventual attack of Mysore on Madura.^® In reality, 
however, the attention of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in 
1070 was directed towards the consolidation of the 
southern conquests of his predecessor'*^ and the further 
acquisition of Bijapur possessions in the north, in 
which direction he had proceeded already in 1075. In 
January 1076, Chikkadevaraja came into possession or 
Jadakana-durga from Narasappa Wodeyar, after a tough 
siege which lasted a period of nearly six months ; in 
February, he took Doddadeva-gaganagiri (a peak 
probably named after Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, father of 
Chikkadevaraja) from Chikkappa-Gauda : and in April, 

37 Ndyak/i of Madura, pp. 169-171 ; also 279-2S0 {Lettvr) 

38. Ibid, p. 174; also 281 {Letter). 

39. See in Ibid, pp. 280-281 . La Miaaion Du Madure—Andrb Freire to Paul 
Oliva. 

40. Ibid, p. 281. 

41. See 1. M. P., 1. 627, 651, Cb. 74 and 300. The^e records of Chikliadeva- 
raja, dated in 1676, come from Kumarapajayam and Satyamangalam, 
places in the poesessioD of Mysore since 1667 (vide Ch. X). They merely 
point to the oontizmed sway, and consolidation of the political position, 
of Chikkadevaraja in those parts rather than tlio pursuit "of the 
aggressive policy of his predecessor, " as is held in the Ndyaksof Madura 
(p. 171). For further particulars alxmt these records, vi^ under Grants 
wnd other records in Ch. Xlll. 
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he finally annexed Honnavalli from Jahangir KliSn. 
Again, in January 1677, Bommasamudra (in Chikka- 
devaraya-durga hobli) was taken from Husain Khan, 
while in February, Toda-nadu (land of thv Todavas or 
Todas ?) in the south was acquired from Tihujani^aiya, 
son of the Wodeyar of Urnmattur.^® Proceeding further, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar extended his victorious arms 
as far as Malabar {M alaydchal a, Kerala ). Indeed Dr. 
Fryer, writing about this time, makes mention ot him 
(Chikkadevaraja) as “ the Raja of Saranpatam ” (Sermga- 
patam) enjoying “avast territory on the back of Ihe 
Zamerbin” (Zarnorin).'** About the middle of 1077, 
there was absolute security for Mysore m all the 
directions excepting possibly the north-i^ast. 

For, by now the political ecjuilibruiin of the whole of 


Second P h a h e 
16 7 7-1 690 . The 
Crviis 

Mahratta affairs, 
1677-1680 

expedition to the 
Kariia^ak, 1G77. 


Southern India was disturbed as it 
were b\ the sweeping current of 
Bivaji’s expedition into the Karniitak. 
As already indicated, {^ivaji had become 
a force to reckon with in India by 1072, 
when he began to assert himself as the 


sworn opponent of Aurangzlb in the Deccan, ^iivaji’s 
coronation took place at liaigarh on June ti, 1074 and in 


the monsoon season of that year he was engaged against 


Bahadur Khan, the Mughal general, m the Deccan. 
6ivaji was extending his warlike activities from Bijapur 
and Golkonda up to the gates of Agra and Delhi, when 


the political situation m Tan j ore attracted his attention. 
The government of Tan j ore ever since its conquest (1676) 
by Ekoji, half-brother of feivaji, had been far from 


satisfactory. Raghunath-Pant, the able confidential 


12. Mys. Dho. Par., ll 31-38; Amtalt,! 105; see also Mya UOj 

Bhay. Gt. Tf., I, 64; Kamala. Mahdt , I, i:i3, Hantt. M&hAi , I, 7H ; 
StI. Mdhat , II, 37; E. C., Bangalore Diet. Suppl. VoL, Bn. 144 (1680)[ 
11. 83-34; cf. Wilks, I SQ5 {List of conquests). 

43. Bhag. Gi. Ti., I, .56 ; MdhAt., 1 c. 

44 . See Travels tn India, Roe and Frjer, p. 396, alao J. T. Wheeler, 
quoting m Early Records, p. 74. For Fryer’s account of Mysorean 
warfare (17th century), vide Appendix IX. 
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minister of Shahji — then in charge of Ekaji’s heritage in 
the Karnatak — wrote to ^ivaji about Ekoji’s maladminis- 
tration in Tanjore. Ekoji received a letter of admonition 
from ^ivaji but it was of no avail. Kaghunath-Fant, in 
disgust, began to work out plans to secure the kingdom 
of Tanjore for Sivaji, and, having entered into an 
understanding with some of the Karnatak chiefs — parti- 
cularly the Bijapur governor of Gingee— left for Satara, 
to interview Sivaji and discuss with him the question of 
an expedition to the south. On his way, he concluded 
an alliance with the Sultan of Golkonda through the good 
offices of the latter’s Hindu ministers, Akkanna and 
Madanna. Raghunath-Pant convinced Sivaji of the 
feasibility of his plan. Towards the close of 1676, ^>ivaji 
commenced his march towards the south with an army 
consisting, it is said, of 30,000 horse and 40,000 foot. 
In February 1677, f^ivaji was at Bhaganagar (Hyderabad 
in the Deccan) to complete his preparations with the help 
of Golkonda, to whom he is said to have promised one 
half of his conquests. Resuming the march, he entered 
the Karnatak m the direction of the Madras plains 
capturing Gingee in July. Here his brother Santaji, 
who was till then with Ekoji, went over to him. After 
sending a considerable portion of his army to the siege 
of Vellore, ^iivaji marched on to Tanjore. In July- 
August, an interview took place between him and Ekoji 
at Tiruvadi on the Coleroon, which, despite the conflict 
among the authorities regarding details, left the latter 
practically master of Tanjore. In August, Sivaji retraced 
his steps to Vellore, annexing the territories north of the 
Coleroon and subjugating the refractory Falegars. He 
confirmed Ssntaji in the governorship of Gingee with 
a contingent of troops under RaghunSth-Pant and 
Haraji, and took the ancestral possessions of Arni, 
Hoskote, Bangalore, Bajjapur (Dodballapur) and Sira in 
the eastern, central and northern plateau of Mysore. 
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Early in November, alarmed by news of Aurangzib’s 
campaign against him, he began his return journey, 
marching through Sira to Kopal, then to Gadag, 
Lakshme^var and Bankapur, finally arriving at Panhala 
through Belgaum about April 1678, in time to resume 
his activities against the Mughal.'*^ 

About the middle of August 1677. ^>iv5ji, on his way 
SivBji'8 irruption from Gingee to Ins ancestral possessions 

Karnatak, proceederl up to 
Seringapatain in southern Mysore. ® 
A letter, dated August 24, 1677/"^ speaks of ^?iivaJ^’s 
design “to take Biidroor [Bedniir] and to join (\inarato 
his own conquests.” b’urther, some of Aivaji’s parties 
are said^® to have “ plundered as far as 8eringapatani ” 
(in ]677) and ftivaji himself, after his march through 
Gingee, Tanjore and Valikondapuram, was believed^” to 
have “ robbed Seringapatam, and earned away great 
riches from there.” We have also a reference®^ to the 
Mahrattas under Sivaji having “ retired to their own 
country after having some bloody battles with the Naik 
of Mysore.” The contemporary Kannada works, however, 
invest this incident with a strong local colour. From 
them®^ we learn that when feivaji entered the country of 

46. VidUt^ oil this section, J. Sarkar, Shtvdjt atul Hm TtmrH, pp. 241-262, 276, 
282-290, S66, 4C8, and Aurongtlb, IV. 1.18-149, 216-221 ; Kincaid and 
ParastiiB, Hvitory of the Maratfui People, I 249-260 ; Ndyakv of Madura, 
pp. 174-178; also see and compare Wtlkii, I. 96-108. 

46. See Sarkar, Shtvdjt, p. 400, f.n., citing Chitnis, 142. The details, 
however, are not given. 

47. Quoted by Orme in Hvitortcal Froffmenta, Note XLVTII, p. 2114 . Bombay 
to Surat. 

48. Ibid, p. 68. 49. Vide letter cited in f.n. 47 aupra. 

60. Early Records, p. 78. 

61. See A. V. C., I, 80: 

Andivaninalkt bhayadinde manidirpa nrpabrnda nianitum 
bharadolondu veredolpitn | 

Sandhisi 6iv(ljtganuvindoredu mourma-manavandi'^odagvdi 
yavanandu kavad indam || 

Sandaniya kd\egadolondwutu mumbariye banderagi pdvu^gala 
gondanade Vtshnu | 

Syandanada mdlkeyole kondia koley&didalavinde Chika- 
divanrpanindu sogaivd^gum || ; 
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the Kannadigas his attention towards Seringapatam was 
directed by the assemblage of local chiefs who had been 
subdued by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; ^ivaji, advancing 
at their head, surprised Chikkadevaraja (probably in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatam) offering a covert fight ; 
Chikkadevaraja withstood Aivaji and was able to repulse 
him, causing disorder and loss in his ranks. It would 
thus appear that Sivaji’s progress was definitely arrested 
in southern Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Accordingly, at the end of the skirmish, feivaji seems to 
have found it expedient to content himself with securing 
some booty from Seringapatam and, after taking his 
ancestral possessions in the eastern, central and northern 
plateau of Mysore, left Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
undisputed master of the kingdom of Mysore to the 
south of the Karna^k-Bijapur-Balaghat.^'*^ 

Sivaji’s irruption into Mysore was in the nature of 
things nothing more than a passing 
Itb iiiipiictttioiiH. incident in the general course of 
Mahratta history, but it seems to have 
been regarded as an event of supreme significance from 
a local point of view. Indeed Chikkadevaraja Wodeyai* 
IS spoken of as having assumed the title Apratima-Vira 
(unparalleled hero) after curbing the pride of the famous 
^iivaji who, it is said, had come swollen with the pomp 

also C. Bi.y p. 2, V. 10; Gi. Gn.^ p, 37, v. 57, quutiug from A, V. C. 
The C. Sap. (pp. 266'26S) specifically mentions Chikkadevaraja's 
victory over Sivaji (^ivdjiya yeddu), and refers to bis title Kannada- 
Rtiya E. C., Mya. Diat. Suppl, Vol.t My. 116, 1. 437, echoes Chikka- 
devaruja’s victory over the Mahratta leaders including Sivaji 
pramukha-prahala-Mahnrtiftra-bhaptila-jala-rtpu-viJayaikallla). See 
also passage from O. Bt. (p 4), quoted in f.u. 63 %nfra. For further 
references on the subject, vide f.n. Ibid. 

62 Wilks (I. 109) speaks of the Mughal lieutenants, the Shahi kings of 
Bijapur and Golkoq^a and Sivaji, during the complicated transactions 
of the sncoeediug period (1677-1680), as having “ found in each other 
opponents too powerful to admit of their attending in the manner that 
their importance required, to the gradual and skilful encroachments of 
Chick I>eo Raj." Evidently Chikkadevaraja was the master of the 
situation in Southern Kamatak in and after 1677, and this, as we shall 
see, is borne out by our sources also. 
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of tribute (from the rulers of the countries around Agra, 
Delhi and Bhaganagar) Evidently Chikkadevaraja 
appears to have held himself out as the opponent of 
Sivaji in the southern Karnatak, having asserted his 
claims to rule from the throne of the Karnataka Empire 
as early as 1675.^ In any case, the event seemed to add 
considerably to the reputation of Chikkadevaraja Wodcyar 
as the foremost ruler in the Karnataka country, and the 
Apratima-Vira-Chantam of Tirumalarva, we have 
referred to,®^ cannot but be regarded as conveying an 
eloquent indication of this position from the conteiiijio- 
rary standpoint. 

53. See A. 7. C. (of Tiruinalarya), III, 2H 

Mnijano f^amharann Dnidtya-tutauu Mdr'irhano nuhinatn i 
Dliayadinddqnre Dhilh Bhdqnnaqara fini uta ngfiIoI~nt~n! utja) n 
.layajl-yetultdin,it(i kajipadodnciiH ptmpfri bundd-^iiul- j 
jiya sorkam mnTtdikki'yaprattma-nrnhhik/iycynvi tohlnhint , 

also C. Hi , p 1, V. 4 ; Gl Go , p. 20, v. 33 ; and E. 6’., Ill (1) Sr. (>4 
(1722), 11. 71-74, quoting from .1 7. G The title Aprafimu-Vira occura 
also ill 2?. O., Ill (1) Br 14 (1686), ! H8; Mys Dint. HuppJ Vol , My. 
115 (c 1686-1690), 11. 439-440 ; lift A Sunil , rol., and Sachchu. Nir., ff. 122; 
and 18 found repeated in C. Bi., p. .59, Gi. Go , jip 39 and 70, etr (See 
also under Chxkkadfvarnja'a titlrs, in Ch. XVI.) Curiously nnoun'h, 
other contemporary writer^j like Chikkiipadhyaya, Tiraina-Kavi and 
Mallikurjuua do not refer to this event in their works, tiioufjh they 
wrote in the early part of Chikkadevaraja’s reifjn (i.e., r. 1676-1680). 
Probably they were not so well informed of it as Tirumalarva who, as an 
intimate friend and councillor of Chikkadevaraja, Hiems to have been in 
a better position to visualise and give eloquent expresaion to it along 
with other ]m])ortaut events of the reign — when he wrote hi» Apratima- 
Vira-Chantam (c. 1695-1700). Chikkadevaraja's own works, the G. Hi. 
and Gl. GO., cited above, quote from Tinimaliirya, the C. B%. (p. 4), in 
particular, alluding to the event in prose also thus . 

Vitaradtiadoludvrita-charitra-neniai aruvattum adavrain vdTUvan- 
galum lorkkadenike-yurkdlgalum bttrasu nadedii Dhilliya-^nddananitumam 
koUeyolam kaUugHlegadolam jallugeydu, Vijaydpuradaraaam jayiai, 
avara nddu-bidugalam kondu, Qolakondeyanavanam bw^dugeydu, 
avanitta kappamanopj^ugondUf & sorkinim galkane Kannadornddam 
pokka ^tv&jiyam djirangadolOje gediai Literary flourishes apart, the 
passageB quoted, besides reflecting Chikkadevaraja’s contact with 
divSji, pomt to the profound impression the latter had created on his 
contemporaries in Mysore by his achievements in Northern Inditr- which 
endows his irruptioD into Mysore with a significance ali its own. 

64. Vide f.n. 36 mpra and text thereto. 

6(S. Vide f.n. 68 ntpra. 
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The retirement of feivaji from South India was followed 
by an aggressive campaign, about 
pStieTwm November 1677, conducted by Ekoji 
against Santaji who had fled from his 
protection and was in charge of the kingdom of Gingee. 
In the action which is said to have taken place at 
Valikondapuram, both sides put up a stout opposition 
and Ekuji was obliged to retreat in great confusion to 
Tanjore, his plans frustrated. Meanwhile, news of 
Ekoji’s .movements having reached feivaji on his way 
home, he despatched the terms of a treaty — of nineteen 
clauses —to Ekdji, making provision for the administra- 
tion of Tanjore on improved lines. The treaty aimed a 
blow at the feudal obligations of Shahji and his heirs to 
Bijapur, and it was ratified by Ekoji who reverted to 
the more humble r61e of ruler of Tanjore- feantaji, 
having settled everything according to feivaji's instruc- 
tions, marched on Vellore which was ultimately captured 
by Raghunath-Pant about the middle of August 1678, 
after an investment of fourteen months. Vellore 
became a Mahratta possession and was strengthened 
against an expected attack of Aurangzlb. During these 
activities of the Mahrattas in the south, particularly during 
Ekoji’s war with ^antaji, Chokkanatha Nayaka led his 
army into Tanjore, but, before he could invest the place, 
Ekoji retreated thither from Gingee. Weak and vacillat- 
ing, Chokkanatha, instead of taking prompt action, 
negotiated with S&ntaji, promising him a large sum of 
money in return for the cession of Tanjore to him. 
Chokkanatha’s expectations were foiled by the conclusion 
of the treaty between Ekoji and Santaji about the end of 
1677 . He, therefore, returned in disgrace to Trichinopoly. 
He was in great straits and, as may be expected, added to 
the miseries and discontentment of his subjects. All these 
led to his deposition on the ground of insanity, and the 
temporary accession of his younger brother Muttuli^ga 
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Nayaka (the “ Mudalagawdry Naique ” of the Fort St 
George Records) to the kingdom of Madura in 1678. The 
latter’s administration hardly improved the prevailing 
state of affairs, and was followed by the usurpation, for 
about two years, of liustam Khan, a ^Lusiiiii adventurer 
and influential cavalry officer commanding 2,000 horse “ 
Already by 1678 the Mahrattas had become a force in 
South India and between 1678-1680 were extending the 
sphere of their activities from the Karnatak-BijSpur- 
Balaghat in the north up to Tnchinopoly in the far 
south, leaving AurangzJb to carry on his struggle with 
feivaji on the one side and Bi]apur and Gnlkonda on the 
other, in the Deccan. 

To Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Mahratta affairs in 

Chikkadevaraja ’9 8outhern India, since ftivaji’s departure 
movements, 1678. in November 3 677, had become a 

(a) In the south- source of great concern, especially as 
regards the territorial integrity of the 
frontiers of Mysore in the south-east and the north 
and his own advance in those directions. Already 
there were signs of the beginnings of a contest for the 
mastery of the south as between Mysore and the 
Mahrattas, consequent on the gradual retirement of 
Bijapur and Golkonda from the political arena of South 
India, w'hile the shifting policy of Chokkanatha Nayaka 
of Madura was a contributory factor in the situation. 
In January 1678, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, probably 
taking advantage of the state of affairs in Madura, 
proceeded to the east and laid siege to and took possession 
(from Ghatta-Mudaliar ) of the forts of Andur and 
Kuntur, situated on the frontiers guarding the dominions 
of Madura.” Then he marched on to Erode, pursuing 


66. Vide^ on this section, Ndyaka of Madura, pp. 178-181 ,'S81-2&6 ; also Letter* 
to Fort 8t. George (1682), p. 23, “ Mndalaf^awdry Naique ” is “ Muddu 
or Muttu Ajagadri Nayaka,” another name of Muttulinga Niyaka. 

67. Mya. Dho. Par., 11. 83 ; Annaia, 1. 106 ; see also AamaZd. Mdhdt., 1, 180-181 ; 
Haiti. Mdhiit.,l, 77; Venkata. Mdhat.,1, 48-49; Soeheha. Hir., I, 68 
A. 7. C., m, 8, etc., referring to tbeae acquisitions. Gf. WUka, I. 226. 
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and capturing its chief Akka Keddi, but subsequently 
pardoning him and accepting his submission.^ Referring, 
perhaps, to this movement of Chikkadevaraja, the Jesuit 
letter of 1678°® speaks of him as having entered the 
dominions of the Nayak of Madura “ v^^ithout striking a 
blow ” and taken “ possession of the only two fortresses 
which Madura had preserved till then in the north.” 
Again, in a letter to Fort St. George^ Chokkanatha 
himself states that “ his brother not understanding how 
to govern the kingdom, did act in such a manner that 
the Naique of Misure [Mysore] took Madura, etc., 
places from us and gave Vollam [Vallain] castle to 
Eccojee [Ekoji].” 

After securing his foothold in the south, Chikkadeva- 
raja turned his attention towards the 
(b) In the north. north, taking the torts of Chikka- 
totlagere and Koratagere (in Eebruary- 
March 1678) and protecting the chiefs thereof, who 
submitted to him.°^ This was followed by the siege of 
Magadi and the settlement of contribution due 
by its chief Mummadi-Kempe-Gauda.®^ Next Chikka- 
devaraja proceeded to the Maddagiri-sime, then 
in charge of chieftains by name Timmappa Gauda 
and Ramappa Gauda. The impregnable and celebrated 
fort of Maddagiri was bombarded and taken, during 
May- June 1678. Then followed the siege and capitula- 
tion of Kudur, Vlrannana-durga, the peak of Maddagiri 
{Maddagiriya-kumbhi) and Hosur (in the neighbourhood 
of Sira), between June-July.® At Hosur, Chikkadevaraja 

68. M&hAt.f 1, 132 j Stistt. l.o. j Shtiff, Ql, JTl. I, 6S. 

69. See iti Ntlyakn of Madura ^ p 284: Audr6 Freire to Paul (3liva. 

60. Lettem to Fort St. George (1682), p. 28 ; Letter dated March 8, 1682— 
Chokkanatha Nayaka to William Gyfford (Governor of Fort St. George). 

61. Mys. Dim. Pfir., II. 34; KuTnakl. M&hat,^ I, 148 ; see alao and compare 
AtmaU, I. 106. 

62. Annals, 1 110-111. 

63. Mya. Dho, Par., II. 8d-36; of. Annala, 1. 106 ; see also Kaniald. Mahdt,, 
I, 189, 143-146; Haatu Mahat., I, 82-83 ; -Srf. Milfelf., 1,40; Venkcda. 

1, W ; Saohel^a. Nir., I, 66, 69 ; A. V. C., Ill, 82 (gloss) ; 0. Bi.^ 
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met with opposition from the Mahratta forces of Ekoji, 
commanded by his Prime Minister Yasavanta Rao 
(Ekojiya M ahd-j^radhdna-nenisuva Ya.4aiianta~lidvu) ; 
the Mahrattas were, however, put to rout, YaiSavanta 
Rao himself sustaining the loss of his nose at the hiinds 
of the Mysoreans.*^ In August, Channoi'aya-dmga and 
Manne-kolala, and in September- October 1(378, the peak 
of Midage^i {Midagesl-Jcumbhi), Rijjavara, Cluiiduniaie- 
durga and Bhutipura, were successivelv besieged and 
captured The acquisition ol this chain of impregnable 
hill-forts made the sphere of influence ol Mysoi’e practi- 
cally coterminous with Sivaji’s ancestral possession of 
Sira in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat.^’ 

Evidently, during 1(379-1(380, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
w'as at the height of his power. A 
” copper-plate grant, dated in 1(379, 
while incidentally repeating, and 
referring to, his conquests from the beginning of his 
reign up to 1(378, speaks of him as wielding the sceptre 
of an Empire {sdmrdjyam pratipddayan) . Another, 


p. 69 ; 07. GO., pp. 39, 70, 37, vv. 66-66, 47, vv 6-6, 62, vv. 1-2 , J7. G., Ill 
(1) Sr. 151 (1679), p 119 (Text)— refernuf; to ChikkadQvaraja’s conqueMtH 
and acquisitionH during 1678. Cf. Wilkn, I. 226-226; alao 111, f.n. 1 
(Editorial uote), ideutifyiug “Mudgerry” of Wilks with Mudgere ! 
In keeping with the context, the p]ac(' Hosur, referred to, has to bo 
identified with the extant village of that name in the Sira taluk (see 
L%st of Villages, 69) and not with Hosur in the present Salem district. 

64. See Sacltchii. Ntr., I, 69, 61 ; Trt. Tat., ff. 16, 18 ; A. F. 0 , II, 13, III. 9, 
66, 101, 114 and 123 (gloss), 166, 172, IV, 2, etc. ; G Bi.,v w. 6-8, 
p. 4 ; GJ GO., p. 63, v. 12, 66, v. 13; also E. G , III (1) Sr 14, U. 69-70, 
and Mya. Dut. Suppl. Vol., My. 115, 1. 90 -echoing the event of 1678 in 
relation to Yadavaiita Bao’s affair. According to these sources, Ya4a- 
vanta Bao {Jaaavata) was a deputy of Ekoji at Hosur in the Karna^ak- 
Bijapur-Balaghat, and Cbikkadevaraja’s achievement of 1678 was a 
distinct success over the Adil Shah of Bijapur in general and the 
Mahrattas and local Fu}egars in particular. 

66. Vide references cited m f.n. 63 supra. 

66. Cf. Wilka, I. 106. His view that the conquests of Chikkadevaraja 
“ present little interest or demand no particular explanation,” is unten- 
able in the light of the sources utilised here. 

67. E, C., Ill (1) Sr. 161, p. 119 (Text). 

OSt I6w*., Bangalore Diat. Suppl. Foi., Bn, 144, U. 18-22, 33-84, 98. 
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the Garani copper-plate grant, dated in 1680, refers, 
among other things, to Chikkadevaraja’s victory over all 
his enemies (jita nikhila ripun), to his prowess on 
the field (bhuja-vlrydiiala-mdjirangake) and the dust 
caused by the march of his forces {yatsenddhuli pdli 
ghanatara patanaih) ; it does also echo Chikkadevaraja’s 
conquests in the north (in the Maddagiri-Bijjavara-sTine) 
and speaks of him as having been seated on the throne 
of Mysore in Seringapatam, bearing the burden of 
imperial sovereignty ( . . . Bangapurydrn . . . 

Mahi4ura-simhdsa7iastha . . . sd7nrdjya-iriya- 

7nd7iahan) . Other sources®^ point to his having performed 
the sixteen great gifts ijihddasa-Tnahdddnangalam inddi) 
and to his having been secure in his claim to suzerainty 
as “ Sultan of Hindu kings ” {Hindu ray a-s7natd7iam or 
suratrdnam) and “ Emperor of the south and of the 
Karnataka country ” {Dakshmadik-Chakraimrti, Kamd- 
taka-Chakravarti, Lakshinadikchakrdvaniinandaiiam), 
during c, 1676-1680. The imperial idea was a living 
force in the practical politics of the times and Mysore, 
under Chikkadevaraja, was fast completing the process 
of giving adequate expression to it — a process which,’ 
as we have seen,^° tended first to manifest itself as far 
back as 1663, if not as early as 1642. 

On April 5, 1680, Sivaji died and was succeeded by 
his son Sambhaji {^amhhu, Sdmbdji) 
^ sovereignty of the Mahratta 
possessions in the Deccan and the 
Karnatak, with Haraji, the lieutenant of ^ivaji, in charge 
of Gingee. Sambhaji soon found himself drawn into a 
stmggle with the Sidi of Jinjira, Aurangzlb and the 
English factors at Surat. Ekdji continued as ruler of 

G9. Kanuild. Mdhdi., I, 149, '.152-154 ; Uuk. Cha., col. ; Yad. Mahdt., II, ff. 27 ; 
Chikkadfvindra~Vam.% p. 26; l§rf. Mdhdt., II, 44-46; C. Vam., 166; 
C. V%., IV, 51 ; Mbh. jiantt and ^alya., col. ; Sachchv. Nir., 1, 60; also 
E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14, U. 63-66 ; Mys. Dint. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 83-86 
and 483. 

70. Ante, Chs. VIII and X. 
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Tanjore, retaining his hold on the distant jahglrs of 
Bangalore, Hoskote, Sira and other places in the 
Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat.” Ikken, alarmed by the 
advance of Mysore in the south-east and the north and 
by the latter’s claim to supremacy in the Karnatak, 
began her aggressions, taking Kadur, Banavar, Hassan 
and Belur, and safeguarding her southern frontiers against 
further encroachments from Mysore, betw(‘en lb80-l()81 
{Baudri-Durmat'i ) These activities on the part of 
Ikken were facilitated to a considerable extent by the 
absence from Seringapatam of a major portion of the 
Mysore army under Dalavai Kiiinaraiya, engaged as the 
latter was before Trichinopoly in the distant south 
during the period. 

Since 1678 Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura had been 
Mysore and the Smarting under the tyranny of Kustam 
South, 1680-1686 Khan, the usurper-c o ra m a n d e r . 

The fight for Muttulinga Nayaka, brother of 
Supremacy Chokkanatha, having retired to the 

Tanjore country, Rustam Khan, we learn, made himself 
so powerful that he began altogether to ignore the ruling 
family in Madura. Thereupon Chokkanatha made an 
attempt to shake off Rustam’s yoke. Disappointed in 
his dealings with Santaji, he turned for help to the 
Maravas and Chikkadevaraja of Mysore. He sent 
word to Kumaraiya, the Mysore general, about the 

Da)av»i Kum»r.iya '“'ddle of 1680.” This was doubt- 
in Trichinopoly, 1680 - less a good opportunity for Mysore, 
having advanced up to Madura already 
by 1678. The objective of Mysore now became clear. 
Dalavai Kumaraiya, marching at the head of a strong 


71. J. Sarkar, ShtvHji, p. 429, and Aurangzib, IV. 231-282, 239-299, V. 52-68; 
also Nayaks of Madura, pp. 180-182 aud 285-290. 

72. Ke. N. V., IX. 134-136, v. 13 and f.n. 1 and 2, at p. 134. 

78. Leitera to Fort St. George (1682), cited in f n. 60 aupra. 

74. Ibid. The letter refers to Kumaraiya as "general named Comanah." 
Though dated March 8, 1682, it actually reflects the affairs of the period 
1680-1682, 
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army, attacked Trichinopoly.^® Rustam Khan, says the 
Jesuit letter,’*’ “ enticed by the enemy, made an imprudent 
sally, fell into an ambuscade and lost nearly all cavalry 
in it.” Rustam’s inability to conduct the defence of 
Trichinopoly soon led to a plot among Chokkanatha’s 
devoted friends, resulting in his (Rustam’s) overthrow 
and massacre with his followers.” Dalavai Kuraaraiya 
and the Maravas succeeded m quelling Rustam Khan’s 
forces Chokkanatha was freed from the latter’s tyranny 
and he was grateful to Mysore for his hard-won freedom. 
He jubilantly announced his liberation to the Governor 
and Council at Madras, stating (in his letter to Fort St. 
George dated March H, 1082)'^ ‘‘Wee and the Naique of 
Ml sure [Mysore] are now good friends.” 

Chokkanatha was, however, it would appear, entirely 
mistaken in his belief. Dalavai 
Kumaraiya would not so easily let go 
his hold on him as he seemed to 
imagine. Indeed, since 1680 
Kumaraiya had been steadily pressing 
his demand for the arrears of contribution due by Madura 
to Mysore,*’ and, according to a family manuscript, “ he is 
stated to have made a vow not to appear before 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar until he had taken Trichinopoly. 
About the end of March 1682, Chokkanatha, having 


XricUinopoly, the 
objective of southern 
advance of Mysore , 
its siej'u, c. March - 
May, 1(182. 


75. See I. 113. According to this source, the Mysore army under 

Dalavai Kumaraiya and other generals of repute was before Trichinopoly 
durmg 1680-1682, for the collection of arrears of contribution from Madura 
(due since 1667-1668). In the light of the Fort St. George letter above 
referred to, Chokkanatha's requisition for help from Mysore in 1680 
seemed to offer a tempting chance for the realization of Ohikkadevaraja's 
ambition. See also My». Bfij. Oha.. 26, referring to the Mysorean 
expedition to Trichinopoly. For a critical notice of the actual date of the 
Mysorean siege of Trichinopoly, vtde f.n. 82 infra. 

76. See in Ndyaka of Madura, pp. 266-287 : Andr6 Freire to Paul Oliva, 1682. 

77. Ibid ; also pp. 181-162. 78. Vide f.n. 73 aupra. 

79 Ibid. 80. Vide f.n. 75 aupra. 

81. Referred to by Wilka, I. 114-116. But there is no evidence in support of 
Wilks's dating of Dajavii Kumaraiya's siege of Trichinopoly in 1696 — 
vide, on this point, f.n. 82 infra \ also Appendix VI — (1). 
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realised the gravity of the situation, turned for help to 
the Mahrattas and found himself surrounded by four 
large armies led, respectively, by Dajavai Kumaraiya, the 
Maravas, Haraji (Arasumalai), the general of Sambbaji, 
and Ekoji.®^ 

The southern advance of Mysore as far a.s Madura and 
Trichmopoly during 1078-1080 iiad 
ratta 8 Ti^-i 682 ^*'^'' becoiue a source of ccuisiderable alarm 
to the Mahrattas, thit'ateniiig as it did 
the safety of their possessions in tlie Karnatak and South 
India. Already between 1080-1(>8I, a combination of 
the Mahrattas under Haraji, Diidaii, Jaitaji and other 
generals had laid siege to the fort ol Dharmapun (in the 
east of Mysore) for a period of eight months and, Ix'ing 
repulsed by the Mysoreans, had raised the siege and 
been forced to retire southwards, taking their stand in 
Sainyaminipattanam (southern llharmapuri).^ Jiiarly in 
1682, Haraji and Ekoji had greater cause for anxiety, 
Kumaraiya having stood before the walls of Trichmopoly 
itself. They were, therefore, obliged to proceed thither 
on pretence of helping Chokkanatha, but tlieir real 
motive was “ to repulse the army of Mysore whose 


82. Ndyaks of Madura, 287 {Luttrr) , hvv also p JB2 Satyanatha Aiyar 
places the Mysorean siege of Trichmopoly about 1680 (Ibitl, p 181). In 
the light of the Jesuit letter of 1682 {Ibid, pp. 287-2HH), read with reference 
to the Letter to Fort St, George (vide f n. 60 suirra), the siege seems to 
have taken place subsequent to March 1682. Although Kumaraiya was 
before Trichmopoly m 1660 {vide f.n. 75 ituprn), the mtei^al of about 
two years between 1680-1682 was, as we have seen {vide f.n 74 Hupru), 
occupied by diplomatic relations between Madura and Mysore. So that 
we may approximately place the actual date of the Mysorean siege of 
Trichinopoly between c. March-May 1682 Cf. .7 Sarkar, referring to the 
siege in March 1683 {Aurangzlb, V. 63) — which requires revision. B. K 
Aiyangar, in the Sources (p 312, f.n.), cites Nelson’s Afam/of of Madura 
referring, on the authority of a Mticketizte Ms , to the siege of Trichino- 
poly by I)a]avai Kumaraiya of Mysore along with Sivaji and Venknji, 
and to Kumaraiya’s defeat and forced retirement to Mysore at the hands 
of divaji It 18 difficult to accept Nelson’s authority being apparently a 
later and erroneous Tprsion. The siege, as we have showm, actually took 
place in 1682, i.e , about tw’o years after ^ivaji’s death (1680). 

68. See A. V. C’., Ill, 97 (with gloss) and Sachchn, N«r., I, 69; also see f.n. 94 
in/ra, for details about the Mahratta generals. 
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proximity they feared, and take possession of all the 
dominions of Madura.” ^ Trichmopoly thus became a 
bone of contention as between Mysore and the Mahrattas, 
the Maravas taking part in the struggle only “ to get 
their share of pillage.”® 

Before commencing hostilities, however, Dalavai 
Kumaraiya'8 Kumaraiya, “realizing that it was 
negotiations. impossible for him to resist such armies 

(a) With Chokka- With troops SO inferior in number,” 
says the Jesuit letter,® “ offered peace 
to the Nayak, promising to preserve his kingdom for him 
and re-establish the successors of the ancient Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Gingi.” Whatever might have been the 
ulterior motive of the Dajavai in making these proposals, 
the wisest course for Chokkanatha “ would undoubtedly 
have been to make a league with the king of Mysore ” 
against the Mahrattas.^^ Instead, he only joined the 
latter “ to fight and destroy the allies whom he had 
called to his help.” ® Chokkanatha, however, could 
neither count on the support of the Mahrattas nor was 
he capable himself of “ a project which required courage 
and noble determination.” ® Indeed the situation seemed 
to demand prompt action on his part but “ he was 
pleased to remain idle spectator of a struggle which must 
decide as to who among these competitors would be his 
master and the possessor of his dominions.” ^ 

Kumaraiya's negotiations with Chokkanatha having 
thus proved futile, he made in turn 
overtures to Haraji, the Mahratta 
general, offering him “large sums of 
money to corrupt his fidelity and pledge him to retire to 
Gingi.” “ Obviously he hoped, by these negotiations, to 
gain time to enable Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in Seringa- 

H4. Niiyaks of Madura, p. SJ87 {Letter cited in f.n. 76 supra). 

86. Ibid. 86. Ibid. 87. Jbtd. 

88. Ibid, 89. Ibid. 90.. Ibid. 

91. Ibid, p. asa 
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patani “ to send him help which he had applied for,” 
but his letters “ fell into the hands of his rivals, who, 
sacrificing the interests and glory of the prince and of 
their country to their personal jealousy, had kept away 
these despatches to ruin the general.”'** 

Meanwhile, in or about April a sectK/ii of the 

Mahratta cavalry led by Dadaji, daitaji 
Mahratta invaHiou and Nimbaji aiuong others, taking 
Apnf advantage of the absence ot the Mysore 

army from Seringapataiii and of the 
serious predicament ot Dajavai Kiimaraiyaat Trichinopoly, 
moved on from the east and the north of Mysore.'^’ 
Entering the interior of the country (ola-nddarn pukka) , 
they encamped in the neighbourhood of Seriiigapatam, 
on the fields of Kottatti and Honnalagerc iKuttatti- 
slmdntare, Ponnalagere-prdnte) , and, by their predatory 
activities, plunged the countryside in abject terror and 
confusion, threatening the safety of the cajiital city 
itself.'’^ It was a trying situation. At a moment when 
D<ajavai Kumaraiya was himself in absolute need of 
reinforcements, an express message from Chikkade\araja 
Wodeyar was received at Trichinopoly, directing his 
officers, as a temporary measure, to dispatch a major 


92 JhxA 

93. Vtdv Appi-udix VI (I), for a detailed notice of tlie evidence lu Hiipport of 
tills date us against Wilks’s date, 1696. 

94. See Annrif«, I 113-114, Myn R&j, Chu.,^ , also texts cited in f.u. 05 
and 99 infra \ cf Wilkii, I. 114. The names of the Mahratta generals 
are found vanously mentioned in these local sources as JMdajt^ Dddfijt, 
Dddajt-Kdkade , Jattaji, Jattajt-Kdfakn^ Jatfnji-Kdkndfi, Jatinjt-Ghdft 
Jejf-Qhdtf Jaydji-GJidt , Nimbdjf-Ohd(, Ntrnbt'fji-Ghdt, etc. Wilks (l.c.) 
mentions only two of these generals as " Jugdeo (Ihautkee” and 
“ Nimbajee Ghautkee.” We, however, refer to them by their actual 
names, leaving aside tha suffixes.^ Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji were 
some of Sivaji’s cavalry officers {Sivdji-vdjir-senddhtpa, Hfndm^al), who 
had lately succeeded to the leadership of Sambhaji’s army {Sambhuji- 
mukkya-»endni)—iiee Mhh. ^dnfi., col.; Snchchu. N*r.,tf. 121; C. Bt., 
pp. 4, 58; G7. Gw., pp. 88, 69. 

96. A.V.C., IV, 8 (with gloss) ; Sachrhii. Nir.^ I, 69 ; also Sakalfi-Vaid. Sam. 
(c. 1714>172p), p. 8. See also and compare Armais, I. 114, and Mys. 
Bdj. Cha., l.c. Kottatti and Honnalagere are two extant villages in the 
Map^yA tiduk— see Ltst of VtUaget, 93, 
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portion of the Mysore army under Doddaiya (nephew of 
Kuinaraiya) and other deputies to the relief of Seringa- 
patam leaving only a handful of troops with Kumaraiya 
to push through the siege of Trichi nopoly.** Forthwith 
a strong detachment, commanded by Doddaiya, left for 
Mysore, marching rapidly through the Kaveripuram 
passes.*” Doddaiya, under special instructions from 
Chikkadevaraja, proceeded against the Mahi attas, making 
a surprise night-attack on their camp and stupefying 
them hy means of the illumination of torches carefully 
fastened to the horns of the oxen of the tiansport corps 
(two to three*- thousand in numbei) under him The 
Mahrattas found themselves placed in an uiilavourablc 
situation and could do nothing as the animals were being 
scattered against them in all the directions by their 
opponents who were joined by fresh parties from Seringa- 
patam. Unable, further, to cope with the Mysoreans 
advancing from behind the array of the oxen, they began 
to take to flight in utter panic.*’” A thick fight followed. 
The Mahrattas were put to utter rout amidst great loss 
in their ranks ; their camp was plundered of its all — 
horses, elephants, treasures, insignias and other belong- 
ings ; Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbiiji were themselves 
captured and slam on the battle-field, their noses, ears 
and limbs being cut off; the head of DMaji was paraded 
in the army {mandiyol mereyisi) and those of Jaitaji 
and Niiubaji were presented as trophies before Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar and later displayed on the Mysore 
Gate of the fort of Seringapatam.** 

96. AnnaUt \.c. of. I 114-115. Wilks (I- H-'*) speaks of 

HH tlio " aoti ” of KiiinarHiyH. The Aniuila (I c.) loosely refers to him as 
tnoffu, which literally means “son,” but DoiJijlaiva was actually a 
nephew of Dalavai Kumaraiya, i.e., second son of Muppina-Eantaiya of 
Kajale, a cousin brother of Kumaraiya — vule section on Domestic life, 
in Ch. XVI ; also Table XIII. 

97. Ibul\ cf. miAs, I 115. 98. 76*f7, I. 114-116; cf. Wilks, I. 116-117. 

99. Ibid, I. 116; Mys. lidj. Cha , l.c. ; also Mbh. ^dnti., col. ; Saehcha. Ntr., 

I, 69-61; Tri. Tat., ft. 17-18; A.V C,, I, 22-23,11, 11, 12, 14, 19-20, III, 
6, 34, 66, 67, 69, 78, 86, 133, 180, 183-184, IV, 4, 8 (with gloss), 11, etc. ; C.Bi. 
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Almost simultaneously the position of Dal.avai 
Kumaraiya at Trichinopoly was 

K u m a r a i y a ’ s becoiiimpf Critical in the extreme, 
rc'treat from Triclii- 

iiopoly, c. May 1682. With limited resources at his command 
and “ receivin'^ neither reinforcements 
nor reply to his letters,” he was, we loarn,^''^ ‘‘obliged to 
seek safety in honourable retreat.” Accordingly, says 
the Jesuit letter “He ordered the cavalrv corps to 
feign a movement to attract the attention of the enemies, 
to engage them as long as possible, and then flee with 
full speed towards Mysore; while he himself would take 
advantage of this diversion to escape, with his infantrx, 
in an opposite direction and thus save his army. Hut 
the Moghuls [Here read Mahrattasj would not allow 
themselves to be put on the wrong scent ; for a long time 
past their self-conceit and audacity had been increasing 
by the inaction of Kuniara Kaya ! Kuiiiaraiya] , wdiich 
revealed to them his weakness and their strength ; they 
kept close to his army and none of his actions could 
escape them. Thus, when the cavalry effectetd it.*, 
movement, they followed it very calmly without inviting 

j) 2, V fi Hiid pp I, .’iS , Gi Go , p V, 12, pp :JH, 69, Snnnla-Vtiul 
Sam , pp 2-1, A’ C , III (1) Sr 11 (1686), 11 6,V67, 69-70, M>/x J)tsf 
Supjjl. Foi.,My. lirj (c 1686-1690), 11. 86-88, 90-92; 111 (1) Sr. 61 (1722), 
11 7.5-76 — rofiirniif' to BTid echoing' tlu* details of tbe t'Xploit Cf. U'lf/cs, I 
117. The actual exprcRRious used lu the inscriptions (1 c ) are 

lidvidtmand-yadajayat Khara-Dauhtmtldtjain 
liahsh-ah knlam ladapakhpta MardSi-varJimati \ 
l)d do ji’Jaitnj i-m ii kha m tui nu Parirha oaJ i/d h 
Prdptam nihanti aaharti-Chtkadf va-7U firith || 

Dddajx-hhidi'Jaitaji . . mrvdnga‘Hdiidchidt 

^Ti-vtre ChikadevaTdja-nrjfatau yuddhdya baddhudart 

In the highly flgurativp poetical language of those texts, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wo^eyar’s achievtunent over the Mahratta generals at Kottatti 
and Honnalagere is treated on an epic footing, being aptly compared to 
Rama's exploits over Khara and Dusbaqa at Panchavati. This is 
evidently an index of the profound impression the event had left on 
Cbikkadevaraja’K contemporaries. 

100. Ndyaks of Madura, p. 288 {Letter) ; see also pp. 182*183. Cf. authorities 
cited in f.o. 82 eupra. 

101. Ibid, 
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a combat, reserving all their strength to crush the body 
of the army ; besides, this cavalry, demoralized by its sad 
position, could properly execute only the last part of the 
orders it had received ; it did that wonderfully well, and 
with all the more facility, that the Moghuls [Mahrattas] 
did not wish to waste time in pursuit. Then, they fell 
on the infantry, and the combat was only a horrible 
butchery ; they found rich booty, the result of several 
years’ pillage, and made a large number of prisoners, 
among whom was Kumara Kaya [Kumaraiya] himself. 
The defeat and capture of this general, till then invincible, 
completed the jov and pride of Arasumalai [Haraji]. 
Taking lulvantage of his glorious victory, he extended his 
coiujiiests by driving the Mysoreans from all the provinces 
and from nearly all the citadels, which they had taken 
from the Niiyak of Madura” 

These reverses were too much for Dajavai Kumaraiya 
— then in his old age — to bear. The 

“IS t” what 

happened to him after his capture at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The probabilities are that 
he managed to obtain his release and returned to 
Seringapatam. For, on May 20, 1082 {Dundubht, 
Vaimhha ha. 00), we note,'^ he retired from the office 
of Dajavai and was succeeded for a short while (,May 27- 
June 9, 1682) by Devaiya, and later by his nephew 
Doddaiya (June 10, 1082-June 11, 1090). 

Chikkadevarfija's victory over the Mahrattas near 
Review of tho Seringapatam, however, appeared to 
eveiite of r. April- Counterbalance Dajavai Kumaraiya’s 
Mh> 1 G 82 . reverses at Trichinopoly. Indeed, 

while the latter meant a serious, though temporary, set- 

102 . Atimth, I. 116; Mya. Dho. Pftr,, 1. 6B; nee also under Dnhivdia^ in Oh. 
XII Very little is known of Dalavai Kumaraiya subsequent to his 
retireuient in May 1682. It apiiears probable that he died shortly after. 
For details about the Kalale Pamtiy, vtcle section on Domestic Ufe in 
Ch. XVI. 
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back to the progress of Mysore in the south, the. 
former tended to prevent the Mahrattas from 
having a permanent foothold in and near Mysore, and 
seemed not only to ensure the eventual sovereignty 
of the Karnataka country to Chikkadevaraja \\ odeyar 
but also to add to his prestige as the ruler of 
Mysore.^^ 

No sooner was the Mahratta invasion ol Sonngapatam 
Myson^ vs ikkeri overcouie than another trouble appeared 
GoikoDda and Sam- to eiigroKs Chikkadcvaraja’s attention, 
bhaji, June 1682 success ol Chikkadovaraja in 

distant Madura (down to 1682) had induced a coiiibinatu^n 
of those opposed to him. Ikken and Gnikonda joined 
Sambhaji in contesting his aims and ambitions in the 
south. Accordingly Ghikkadevaraja was, early in June 
1682, obliged to proceed in the north-west ol Mysore to 
safeguard the frontiers against Ikken, whose activities 
during 1680-1681 had given him cause for alarm At 
Banavar [IJdnapum) he met with a powerful combina- 
tion against him, headed by BasJijipa Nay aka oi Ikkeri, 
the Qutb Shall ot Gulkonda anil Saiiibhaji,^'^^ the last 
then on his way to the south to join Kknji and other 
Mahratta generals.^®"’ In the action that followed (at 

108 See A F C\, III, 1!16, l.'W (with Rlobh) , Sakfrld-Vnul Saw , p 1 
Karn&^aka -df Aamo m Vijayala kshmi~?ulta kn-prudriu-vt^n isida , reffmnK 
tg the Karnataka country bh the stage left open to the Guddess of Victory 
in the hands of Chikkadevaraja at the end of the exploit against the 
Mahrattas; Snngi. Gangd., ft. 9 and 10 Anyair}uikTa Mahliilra- 
rdjyamahh^hvm Karndtakiyam punnh, etc., where KuAlpati-Paij^ita, a 
mid-eighteenth century commentator, interprets (Dalavai) Dodd^^ya’s 
victory over the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji and others) as implying 
the restoration of the sovereignty of Mysore in the Karnataka 
country. 

104. A. V. C , III, 21; also E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 11. 67-69 and 
72-74, echoing the events of 1682. For textual details, vide f.u. 106 
infra, 

106. See Ndyake of Madura, p. 289 [Letter), from which it would seem 
that Sambhaji was in South India by the middle of 1682. See also 
J. Sarkar, Aurangzih, IV. 281, referring to Sainbhaji’s predatory 
incursions m 1682 after the unfinished siege of Jinjira. Also text ui f.n. 
106 infra. 
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Banavar), we glean/“ Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar achieved 
a distinct victory over his opponents. 

Foiled in his attempt against Mysore from the north- 
west, Sambhaji proceeded towards the 
rnfatB M ^ast and soutli. taking possession of all 

South, June- places conouered by his general, 

Haraji, who still continued to chase 
the Mysoreans. He was soon before Trichinopoly itself, 
attacking Chokkanatha Niiyaka in his fortress. About 
June K), 108‘2, Chokkanatha died in a fit of melancholy, 
“ frustrated in all his hopes" of re-establish ment by the 
Mahrattas, “ dispossessed of his dominions and all his 
treasures, abandoned by his troojis and deprived of all 
resources ” Jn July he was succeeded by his son 

Muttu-Vlrappa Niiyaka TII (1082-1689), then aged 
fifteen. From about J uly- August, the general political 
situation in South India, caused by Sambhaji’s move- 
ments, was rather unfavourable for Mysore. In the fight 
for supremacy in the south, the scale had turned in 
favour of Sambhiiji for the time being. The kingdom of 
Madura had been considerably reduced in extent ; Mysore 
had lost all her fortresses in the east and the south 
except some, including that of Madura, which she was 
striving to maintain with the help of the Maravas ; Ekdji 

iOfi. A V.C.,\ c ■ Idirdnta Samhti-Hasavara | vtaduvilisulanandu lidnapura- 
do/ujK'udrain ; also K. C, III (1) Sr. 14, l.c : 

m bh ustam bh i ta-vikramah K utuba-Sd ho-sau-h ataio ha^htl - 
dikkt'ri-Bdsavopt dhtkkrti-niaffddtknjx-rekojam ( 

Vi>ffatitf-batn-^aTnbhu’Sdha-Ba<niV(l hhitd yadd lukane 
Snyam ^rl-Chikadr vdrdja-nrpati-ssdkshd-nnrstmhikrtth 1| . 

Atuoii^' othor Houroi'8 inentioiiing Chikkadevaraja's exploit, over 
Sambliuji an* Tri. Tdt., ff 13-11, vv 2-3 Kiide tdtrada Bamvana 
uiravitni yedinf, kudo morrdvdda ^attihhnva muridn tnungedm; C. 
Sap, pp. 187-188, vv. *2-3; C. Bi., p. 1, v. fl ^ivdji-suta 6ambhujt 
yf If/rya-nurbu-korburnam tf’dtitiegauiu-ruidbhuta-pnrakramadtm Chtka- 
divfi-lihilvnram ; p 4 ^nmhhdjtyam bhaydrnavtidol mulungttn ; and 
p. .V.) . Gi Go , p. 19, V 3*2, pp. 39, 70; also Sachchu. Ntr., I, 61-62; 
B a , Afys. Dist. Suppi. Vol , My 115 (c. 1686-1690), 11. 74-76, 88-90, 
94-96, rt'pt^atiug from Sr. 14. 

107. Ntlynkn of Madura, l.c. ; also pp. 190-191. 
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was continuing his despotic rule in Tanjorc ; Gringee had 
come under Sambhaji ; Sambhaji had become an impor- 
tant factor in the south of India, [lursuing, as the Jesuit 
letter puts it, “ his conquests against Mysore, not only 
in the kingdom of Madura, but even iii the noi ; hern 
provinces, where he has taken several of its fortresses, all 
the province of Dharmapun, and othei neighbouung 
territories Golkonda and Ikkeri contmiUKi to be his 
allies, having both “ united against (the king of) Mysore 
(who is) regarded as the comiiion t'uemy ” This 
shows the success that M\sore had attained thus fui ui 
the Madura country (down to 1082). The advance cd 
Sambhaji proved the signal (oi a combination against 
Chikkadevaraja, And the fight for su])renia(;y as betwecui 
Mysore and the Mahrattas was fast becoming a live 
issue in the politics of Southern India (’hikkadevaraja, 
on his part, put up a persistent iqiposition to the 
pretensions of Sambha]i in the south . perhaps he also 
found it expedient to keep himsell in touch with 
Aurangzlb, the Mughal Emperor, with a view eventually 
to frustrate the combination against Mysore. Indeed, 
Aurangzlb, who was at Aui'angabad since March 1082,^'** 
had, we learn,^^° already been much impressed with the 
news of the defeat inflicted by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
on the Mahratta generals near Seringapatam (c. April 
1682), Further, the Jesuit letter (of 1682) tjven speaks 
of the Mughal (Aurangzlb) as having been on the point 

108. Ilndt p. 290 (Letter) The reference here in to the triple aUiance of 
Sambh&ji, Basappa Niyaka of Ikkeri and Qutb Shah HKauiMt Mjsore, 
which was defeated by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ear4 lu June 1682 

109 J. Sarkar, Auraugzlb, IV. 2.'i6. 

110 See Sakala-Vatd. Sam , p 4 , MardlaroJ pruBiddJmragtrdu Jijf Ghd^i 

muntada maJid-drtraravi kadtdu . . Karudiaka-dfiamum Vijaga- 

lakihmi-n&^aka-pradeia-veniHtda jutfa-v&rteyam kfldavaranyajehu- 
PadushdJui muntdda hhumiivnra-rellarum hJta]>u-b}tdpendu katyyeiti 
kondddutHre, referring to Emperor Aurangzlb and other monarchy aa 
having ahowered their encomiuma on Chikkadevaraja at the newa of hm 
exploit over the celebrated Mahratta generals, Dadaji, .Taitaji, 
Nimbaji and others. See also AnndU^ 1. 116. 
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c. AufniHt lG82tor. 
July 16H6. 


of “ sending a formidable army against Sambogi 
[Sambhaji] at the request of Mysore.” 

The proffered or expected help, however, never came, 
involved as AurangzTb was in his 
struggle with Bijapur.^^® Aurangzlb 
thus lost a great opportunity of actively 
befriending one who had proved so useful an ally in the 
realization of his own aims and ambitions against the 
Mahrattas and that without so much as asking for it. A 
timely pact with Chikkadcvaraja would have helped him 
as much as it would have paved the way for a friendly 
adjustment between the Imperial Mughal as the ruler 
of the north and Chikkadcvaraja as the ruler of the south. 
But Auriingzib’s character and state-craft were such that 
high political achievement was as far from him as the skj^ 
in the heavens is to the man on mother Earth below. By 
about the end of 1082 the war between Madura and My- 
sore had come to an end, but in 1083 Sambhaji ’s presence 
in the south contributed to a continuance of disturbed 
conditions in it. The kingdom of Madura was parcelled 
out into five portions occupied, respectively, by the Niiyak 
()! Madura, the king of Mysore, the Maravas, Sambhiiji and 
Ekoji.^^^ And Sambhaji, it would seem, was the foremost 
to take advantage of this state of affairs to dispute, in 
particular, the claim of Chikkadcvaraja Wodeyar for supre- 
macy in South India. With that end in view he beg^ to 
wage a systematic war of aggression against Mysore, from 
the east and the south. About the close of 1G83, Chikka- 
devaraja’s political position in these directions was at a 
low ebb. The Jesuit letter of that year thus sums up the 
then situation “ The power of the king of Mysore 
in Madura begins to grow weak, because, violently 
attacked in his own dominions by the troops of Sambogi, 


111. Nayaka of Madura, l.c. 112. Sarkar, o. c., IV. 300-303. 

113. See III Ndyaka of Matiura, p. 291 : Jean d© Britto to Paul Oliva, 1683; 
also pp. 193-194. 

114, Ibid. 
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he cannot sustain and reinforce the armies he had sent to 
those countries. The provinces he had contpiered there 
shake off his yoke graduall\ to claim their independenire, 
or become attached to some one of the princes who have 
partitioned the shreds of the kingdom, once so flc^urish- 
ing, among themselves.” The letter shous that Chikka- 
devaraja was unable to consolidate his conquests in the 
south. The position of ascendency gained in Madura — 
as its protector — against the Mahrattas was m great 
jeopardy, especially with the advent of Sainbliaji. The 
vassals of Madura, subdued at great cost by Chikkiidc'va- 
raja, were breaking away from allegiance and the gains 
made were slipping out of his hands. The position grew 
worse between 1083- U)8(). “ In tlu' south, the petty 
rajas, once vassals of Madura,” sa>K a Jesuit lettei,^'’ 
” continue to shake off the yoke of Mysore, too weak to 
preserve her conquests; the Thieves (/ r.. Kalians) and 
the Maravas make a war of brigandage against the troops 
of Ekoji ; Sambogi mercilesslv conducts war against the 
king of Mysore, whose dominions he is invading, and is 
strongly helped by the revolts of the inhabitants against 
their own sovereign ” ChikkadevanTja found that 
while the subjugated vassals ol Madura were breaking 
away from him, Sambhaji’s invasion had caused difhcul- 
ties for him nearer home. No doubt the Maravas and 
Kalians kept Ekoji’s forces at bay, but they cared more 
for plunder than for keeping the enemy off their master’s 
territories. According to the Jesuit letter above quoted, 
it would seem that Chikkadevaraja, “ to provide for the 
expenses of the war,”“® had tried to augment his revenue 
and adopted steps which brought him into conflict with 
his subjects “ in the eastern provinces of his domi- 
nions.” What followed will be found treated in the 
sequel, and it will suffice here to state that the lack of 

115. Ib%d, p. 292. Louib de Mello to Noyelle, 1686. 

116> IWd. 117. Ibid. 118, V%de Ch. XV below. 
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resources in men and money came in the way, for the time 
bem^^ of the realization of his hopes in the south. He, 
however, appears to have made a supreme effort to raise 
the treasure required to replenish his war-chest. The 
measures he was advised to take were evidently such as 
not merely to help him to attain the objective he aimed at 
but also to give occasion to his Minister resorting to means 
for giving effect to them, which proved both unpopular and 
impolitic. This apart, soon there was a change in the 
tide of affairs. About July 1686, the mutual interests 
of Chikkadevaraja and Sambhaji seem to have demanded 
a political adjustment. Hard pressed in their home- 
lands by the Mughal Emperor, the Mahrattas in the 
south were ready to agree to any terms. Their chronic 
need was money and a little of that rare, but valuable, 
commodity was enough to induce Sambhaji to retire 
The Mahrattas indeed made a virtue of their necessity. 
Their withdrawal, though a timely one for Chikkadevaraja, 
was forced on them by the pressure of Mughal arms on 
the Deccan. Since 1684, Aurangzib had been busy mobi- 
lising his resources to crush the Shahi states of Bijapur 
imd (jdlkonda on the one side and the Mahrattas on the 
other. On September 12, 1686, he succeeded in reducing 
Bijapur, and the Mughal arms were preparing to pene- 
trate the country south of the Krishna as far as the 
KarnaUk-Bijapur-Balaghat.^*^ 

Meanwhile Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was rapidly 
„ , recovering from the effects of the 

Political position of o 

c It 1 k k a d e V a r fi j a, disastrous wars with Sambhaj i . Those 
wars had, it is true, considerably 

119. C. Bt,, p. 4: MattamO. ^amhhOjtge kappavittum kiitamam kalipi. 
Here kappa cannot be literally taken to mean tribute. In keeping with 
the protracted political relations between Mysore and the Mahrattas 
during 1682-1686, some diplomacy must be understood to have been at 
work, which resulted in the Mahrattas being ultimately bought off by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to ensure peace and security in the country. 
Hence the expressions. 

120. J. Sarkar, Aurangeih, IV. 286-299, 803-d2S, 840-3S2, V. 64, 6ft; also 
Wilks, 1. 109. 
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diminished his authority and prestige in the south and 
the east of Mysore, but they had hardly affected his 
claims to supremacy m the Karna^k ever since the 
defeat he had inflicted on Basappa NSyaka of TkkSri 
(June 1682). Indeed, as Ormc observes/*’ he was, in 
1684, looked upon as the “ most ancient and considerable ” 
of the several Rajas in the country of Mvson- About 
the close of 1686, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had become 
not only firm in his position as the sovereign ol Mysore 
but also an imperial authority in the south. The 
Seringapatam Tenijih copper -plaif grant (dated November 
19, 1686)^^'* seems to echo this fact when it gives him 
imperial titles and speaks of him as ruling in peace 
from the capital city of Seringapatam. 

The Mughal, however, soon tried to take the place of 
Mysore vs Mu- Mahratta in the sontli. The respite 
ghaifl. Marob-May which Mysorc enjoyed therefore proved 
only a short one. In March 1687, a 
detachment of the Mughal army under Khasim Khan 
marched by way of Penukonda towards Tumkur.^® 
At this news, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar proceeded thither. 
Tumkur was promptly prevented from falling into the 
hands of the Mughals and, during April- May, Chikka- 
devaraja succeeded in taking from Kkoji Chiknayakana- 
hajh, Kandikere and Tyamagondlu’®^ — places which 
appear to have been lost to Mysore during the warfare of 
1682-1686. These acquisitions doubtless meant the 
dwindling of Ekoji’s power in the Kaniatak-Bijapur- 
B&laghat while they helped to strengthen the position of 

131. Historical Fragments, p. 141. 

123. E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 14, 11. 86-90. Biruiientembaragantpi l6ka%ka^\ra 
6rlman~mah/lr&jadhirdja’r(tjaparametvara praudhapratupa^napratima- 
vira-narapati Srl-OhikadfipOfMaharaja Odeyarayyanavaru Srtranga- 
pa4ta/MdaUH ratna~ntnhd»dndrudharagi sukhadim prithvl-edmrdjyam 
gaiyvuttMralu . . . 

188. SeA Sarkar, o.o., V. 64, 66, referring to the beginmngM of Mughal 
penetratioii into the Karnkt»k in 1687 ; also Jdys. Dho. Pilr., 11. 86-87 ; 
ef . AwnaU, I. 106-107 ; Wifks, 1. 236. 

134. Mys. Dho, PHr.^ l.c. ; see Also and compare Armais and Wilks, l.o. 

20 
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Mysore as a serious competitor with the Mughals for 
the remaining possessions of Bijapur in that region. 

With the increasing influence and power of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, E k o j i 
The acquiHition of found it exceedingly ’ difficult, about 
1087! this time, to maintain his jahglr of 

Bangalore from distant Tanjore. He 
accordingly proposed to sell it to Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar for rupees three lakhs. A vakil was sent from 
the court of Tanjore to Seringapatam to conduct the 
negotiations. Chikkadevaraja, having completed the 
transaction, was about to take possession of Bpmgalore.^®’'^ 
Meanwhile, Khaslm Khan, advancing with the Mughal 
detachment, had occupied the place, finally hoisting the 
imperial flag over the fort on July 10, 1687.’^ Almost 
simultaneously the Mahrattas, with a detachment under 
Haraji (Governor of Gingee), Kesava-Triyambak-Pant 
and Santaji (Generals of Sainbhaji), were also on their 
way thither but, on finding that they had been forestalled 
by Khashn Khan, retired without opposition to the 
Karnatak.*^ At this juncture, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
stood before the walls of Bangalore. A fight took place 
between the forces of Mysore and the Mughal troops, in 
which the latter were thoroughly put to rouP®® 

126. ilnnafa, I. 110; net* also and comparo Raj. Kath., XII 482 (referring to 
the tranHBction without, however, nientioiiing tiie date), and Wtlkn, I 

109- 110. Also soe f.n. 131 tnfra 

126. Myk. JJJto. Par., II. 38 Prabhava, Nija-Akfuidtta^u.ll \ see also Annals, 
l.c. Orme (Htstorical PVayments, pp. 165-166) places the surrender of 
Bangalore to Khaslm Khan, early in August 1687 ; Wilks (I. 110), about 
July 1687; Sarkar (« c., V. Tid-Sd, f.n ) would fix it on June 10, or July 
10, 1687. The authority of the Mys. DJw. Par is preferred here as the 
more speoifio. Again, lu the light of other sources we have here referred 
to, it is rather hard to accept the meaning of the text of the Persian Ms., 
suggested by Sarkar {Ibid, 65-56, f n.), viz., that in the surrender of 
Bangalore " the Mughal General was aided by the chief of Seringapatam, 
the enemy of Sbivaji’s house." 

127. Orme, l.o. ; Wilks, l.c. ; Sarkar, o.c., V. 66-58 (compared). 

128. Annals, I. 110; see also references cited in f.n. 130 infra; of. Wilks, I. 

110- 111, referring to Chikkadevaraja’s final acquisition of Bangalore by 
purchase from Khdslm Khan, for which there is no evidence — vide also 
f.n. 131 ififra. 
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and Ghikkadevaraja took possession of Bangalore on 
July 14.^* Indeed we have the unanimous testimony 
of the contemporary texts, significantly pointing to 
this repulse of the Mughals by Ghikkadevaraja and his 
wresting of Bangalore from them. The ultimate delivery 
of Bangalore to Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, however, 
it would seem,^®^ effected by KhasTin Khan under an 
amicable arrangement, by which, while Ghikkadevaraja 
was for all practical purposes recognised as the legitimate 
owner of the place, Khasim Khan himself, relieved from 
the necessity of maintaining a large detachment for its 
occupation, secured its use as a point of communication 
for Mughal arms in South India. On the completion of 
this arrangement, EhasTm Khan retired to Sira, where 
he remained as the Mughal Governor {Faujddr)}^^ 
Thus, with the acquisition of Bangalore, the kingdom of 

129. My$. Dho. Pur., l.c . Prabfmva, Ntja-Anhadha in. 10; Reo bIho AnnaU, 
l.c. ; of TTil/fs (I 111), placing tho delivery of Bangalore to Chikka- 
devaruja in July 1687. 

130. A. V. C., Ill, 118, 130, 180 and 184 (witb gloHs) Moqalar . . . 
aavart sade btididu , mnmdar Moqalttr’, udtda Moqui-ara padeyam , 
Mogaln-Mardtargivijuvu perardyffr ruyuraltu, avaram jayvHvrjta Chika 
df.vardqanc Rdyan , also Snchchfi Ntr , ff 122, C. Hi., p, 69, Ql, Qfi., pp. 
39, 70 Sdhajt-mukha’MaTdfanfpn-rfijadhf'nii krttl -bhang urn- Iienga\ur- 
harana — referring to Chikkadevaraja’H acquiKitiou by force of arniM of 
Bangalore, the capital of Shahji {Sdhaji), the Mahratta. Evidently, 
after hia purchase of Bangalore from Ekoji, Ghikkadevaraja had tha full 
right to possess it against all possible competitors Viewed on this 
footing, his occupation of Bangalore from the Mnghals acquires coiisi* 
derable significance Compare Wtlka in f.n. 131 *nfra. 

131. According to Wtlkt (I. 110), Ghikkadevaraja 's transactions with Ekuji 
for the purchase of Bangalore were not complete when the place 
surrendered to Khasim Khan Further, he speakH of Khasim Khin 
as delivering Bangalore to Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar after "accepting 
the price which the Baja was still willing to pay," and points to an 
"amicable arrangement" concluded by him (Khasim Khan) with the 
latter (I. 110-111). There is no evidence in support of Wilks's poaition, 
for, as we have seen {vide f.n. 125 supra and text thereto), Ekdji’s sale of 
Bangalore to Ghikkadevaraja was an accomplished fact already about 
the time the place yielded to Khasim Khan. The probabilities are, 
therefore, more in favour of the view that Khasim Khan, at the end of 
a fight put up by Chikkadevaraja’s troops (vide f.n. 128 and 180 supra 
and text thereto), found it expedient to deliver Bangalore to its legiti- 
mate owner (i.e., Chikkad§varaja) under an amicable arrangement for 
the greater seourity of Mughal interests in South India. 


20 * 
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General course of 
affairs 1687-1690 


Mysore became practically coterminous with the Mughal 
sphere of influence in the Karnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat. 

On September 21, 1687, Aurangzib succeeded in 
reducing Golkonda His attention was 
next directed in an increasing measure 
towards subjugating the Mahrattas, 
then predominantly strong in the Karnatak/^ At the 
same time the fortunes of Sarabhaji in South India were 
being seriously jeopardised. For Kkoji had lost all 
interest in the larger questions of Mahratta policy, being 
engrossed in the immediate preoccupations of the hour 
in Tanjore. On his death about 1688, he was succeeded 
by his son Shahji IT to the throne of Tanjore.^®^ In 
January 1689, Sarnbhaji himself was captured by the 
Mughals, and executed on March llJ®^ In September, 
Haraji, Sambh-Aji’s lieutenant in the Karnatak, died.^*^ 
In the same year Muttu-Virappa Na\aka III of Madura 
also died, and was succeeded by Mangamma] (1689-1706), 
the dowager queen of Chokkanatha Nayaka.^®"^ About 
the same time the Mughal arms were in process of 
penetrating into the Karnatak.^^ 

All through this period Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was 
The recovery of steadily and systematically recovering 
the loBt ground hy his lost ground from the Mahrattas. 

Already by about 1687-1688, his poli- 
tical position had become strong and secure. Indeed* 
referring to Chikkadevaraja’s achievements over his 


132. Wilka, I. no (f.11.2), 231; Sarkar, o.c., V. 103, 110. 

133. Sarkar, o. c., IV. 866-382, V. 67-62. 

184. Sarkar (o.c., V. 63, f.n.) refers to Ekoji’s death in January 1686 and 
the succession in that year of his sou Shfihji II. But Orme' speaks of 
Pkuji as ruling Tuujore in August 1687 (see Htatortcal Fragments, p. 164), 
and Wilks and the local sources mention him aa having been alive in 
July 1687 {vide f.n. 126 and 126 supra). Again, an inscription of 1686 
(see Ntiyaks of Madura, p. 861, No. 198) refers to Shahji’s conquest of 
the PudukSta. country, possibly during his father’s rule. In the absence 
of decisive evidence, Ekoji’s death may be set down to about 1688, 
subsequent to his sale of Bangalore to Chikkadevar&]a (1687). 

136. Sarkar. o.c.. IV. 401-403. 136. Sarkar, o.c., V. 62. 

137, Nagaks of Madura, pp. 208-204, 188. Sarkar, o.c., V. 68-61. 
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enemies (including the Shahi kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkonda and the Mahrattas) and the fall of Bijapur and 
Golkonda, contemporary Kannada works^® testify to the 
unassailable prowess of Chikkadevaraja {abhcdya-vikrama- 
nenat), perhaps indicating that he was fur Aurangzlb 
yet a power to reckon with in the south. In June lh88, 
Chikkaiya, agent (Gurikdr) of Chikkadevaraja at Sankha- 
giri, took possession of Avaniperur, Aiasaravani and 
Hoskote. This was followed by Chikkadcvaraja's acqui- 
sition of Manugonde-durga, Mannargudi and Vanialur 
in November, and of Dharrnapun in January 1089. in 
May, Paramatti was retaken after a" bombardment ; in 
July, Gurikar Lingarajaiya, another agent of Chikkadeva- 
raja at Coimbatore, took Kaveripattanam , in September, 
Kuntiir-durga [Kunnattilr) was re-acquired and, finally, in 
January 1090, Anantagiri under an agreement (kaulu) 
concluded by Haraji.^^ Among other acquisitions from 
the Mahrattas during the period were the foils of 
Kengeri, BevuhaHi and Bairanetta.^'*^ About February 
1090, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only come into 
full possession of most of the places lost during 
Sambhaji’s wars (168‘2-1080) but had also been in a 
position to reiterate his claim to supremacy as Emperor 
of the Karna^ka country {Karndtaka-Chakravarti)}^^ 

189. See O. iJ* , p 2, vv 6-9; Gi. Go , p. 63, v\'. 11-12, p. 66, vv 13-J4 ; also 
A. V.C., 1,8, III, 67 

140. Mys. Dho.Pur., II. 38-42; see Ah»o Sachchu. AV., ff. 121; C Rt., pp. 
68-69, and Gi Go , pp. 38-39, 69 {vide text quoted infra) , cf Annals, I. 
107-108; TTilAa, 1. 112, 226-227 , also see and compare Capt. Alexander 
Bead in Bfirdmahal Records (1792), 1. 139, nientioniii^ some of iheac 
conquests. 

141. See Sachchft.Nir., C Bi. and Gi. Go , 1. c. Gantbhtrfiddhaia-partghd- 
varana-bhishana-iataghni-iatasankulamatta M/ivahsfndvalJ-varmtta- 
Dharmapuri-prasabhdkramana-iravana-nirjanikrla Keng&rt VamaXilru 
Blvuhalli Bairanetta Kimnattur mukhyadwrga-varga-mraydsdhrama/na' 
niriyrta-mjaaatmka-samvhanum. See also f.n. 140 supra and text 
thereto. 

142. See Sachchfi Ntr , ff. 122; C Bt., p. 69; Gi. Gfi., pp. 39, 70; also B. C., 
Mys That Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 1. 432 — pointing to Karnd^aka-Chakra- 
varti as one of the distinctive titles of Chikkadevaraja Wo^dyAr about 
1690. 
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Third Phase 
1690-17W. 

The Climax 

Ikkori and t h c 
Mahrattas, 1690. 


In truth he had been securely established in the northern 
frontiers of Mysore at the end of his protracted struggle 
with the Mahrattas, as the Apratima-Vira-Charitam 
seems significantly to testify 

Meanwhile, Ikkeri, in the north-west of Mysore, had 
been rising to prominence under 
Channainmaji, under the mfluenceof the 
general course of Mahratta and Mughal 
affairs m the Deccan. On the death of 
Sambhaji m March 1689, Kfijaram, his 
younger brother, succeeded as Kegent 
during the minority of Sahu (afterwards SivajI II), the 
six-year old son of Sambhilji. Uajaram's accession was 
followed by the fall of liaigarh and othei' forts into the 
hands of the Mughals under Zulfikar Khan. liajarfini 
escaped from Panhala to the Karnatak by way of Ikkeri. 
Channainmaji not only afforded him shelter and protec- 
tion but also, about June 1689, successfully repulsed a 
Mughal contingent under Jan Nisar Khan {Jdnsara^ 
Khdna) who, on her refusal to hand over the fugitive, 
prepared to lay siege to Bednur, her capital. Bajaram, 
having left Ikkeri under a safe escort, passed through* 
Bangalore and Vellore and ultimately arrived at the fort 
of Gingee in the Karnatak (November 1689).^^^ Chan- 
nammaji’s success over the Mughals, however, seemed to 
add considerably to her reputation and prestige among the 
feudatories {manneyarkahl parania-khydtiyam padedu)^ 
and, shortly after the event, she left Bednur on a 
pilgrimage to Subrahmanya.^^® 

About April 1690 Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, to justify 
as it were his title of Karndtaka- 
turned his attention to 
the recovering of the places lost by 


143. 1,8. Kadidu Mard(ara padejfam \ podavij/a halpor eya-ni{tpi hannige- 
radrvar H 

144. Sarkar,x> c., V. 22-28, 62; Ke. F, IX. 161-163, 166; ace also and 
compare Wilkst I. 113-114. 

145. N. V., IX. 166-167, vv. 89-90. 
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him (during 1074-1081) in the direction of Ikkeri. 
Early in April he succeeded in wresting Bagadi from the 
Palegar of that place/^® and this was followed by the 
acquisition of Haranahalli and Banavar from Ikkeri in 
April-May.^^^ In June Dajavai Doddaiya was sucreeded 
by Timmappaiya of Kolala,*^® and the latter resumed the 
activities against Ikkeri, taking in rapid succession 
Kadur, Sakrepatna and Vastart' between June and 
August, Ghikmagajur and Maharajana-durga in August, 
and Hassan and Grama in September, the last two 
places, in particular, being acquired Irom Krishnappa 
Nayaka of Aigiir.^^® 

We may now I’eturn to the general course of Mahratta 

M.hr»tt. «nd atfa.rs.‘'" The govern- 

Mughal affairs, 1691- iiient of Gingee passed into the hands 
of Kajaram sliortly alter his arrival 
there in November 1089. The Mahrattas began their 
activities under his oflicers, Prahliid-Niraji, Moresvar- 
Pingle and others In the same year, AurangzTb, deter- 
mined to crush the Mahrattas, sent an army under 
Zulfikar Khiin, with instructions to reduce (iingee. On 
reaching the place m April 1091, Zulfikar Khan 
found that his resources weie too inadequate for 
the purpose. He, therefore, sought reinforcements irom 
the Mughal and, pending their arrival, marched on 
towards the Southern Karnafak. He proceeded as far 
as Trichinopoly and Tanjore, levying contributions from 
the Zamindars of those tracts. In 1092-1693, he 


146. Myn. Dho Pur., II. 43, Annals, I. 108, cf. Wilks, 1. 227. 

147. Ibtd -, Ibid. 

148. Annals, 1. 116; see also Mys Dho. Par., 1. 69. The Annals (1 c ) refers 
to the BUCcesBor of Dalavui Do^^aiya as Timmappaiya of Kollfydl, which 
IS apparently a scribal error tor Kiildla m the light of the earlier Ms., 
t.e., Mys, Dho. PHr. See also under Dalavdia, in Ch. XII. 

149. Mys. Dho. Par , II. 43-45; Annals, I. 108; see also Tri. Tdt., ff. 19; 0. 
Sap., pp. 189-190, and A V. C , III, 71, 79, 143 (referring to the loss of 
Vastare by Ikkeri) ; cf. Wilks, I. 227-228. 

150. For the general references on this section, vide Sarkar, o. c , V. 62-127, 
180-135; see also and compare Wilks, 1. 114, 117 (f.n. 1), 229 and 282. 
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renewed the siege of Gmgee, with reinforcements under 
Asad Khan, Prince Kam Bakhsh and KhasTm Khan, 
but with little success. In 1694, he attempted a diver- 
sion of the Mughal arms for reducing Tanjore. Between 
1695-1697 there was no peace in the Karnatak, disturbed 
as it was by the “ roveing parties of the Moiatta and 
Mogull armies and Polligars." In particular, in 

October and November 1695, the country was raided by 
the Mahrattas under f^antaji-Ghorpade and the Mughal 
Deccan dotted over with Mahratta chieftains. The 
progress of Zulfikar Khan at Gmgee during the period 
was definitely arrested. The Mahratta incursions under 
Santaji added to the Emperor’s worries. And he 
despatched a contingent from his camp at Islampuri, to 
assist Khasim Khan in intercepting the raiders. Kbasim 
Khan was attacked by the Mahrattas (under Santaji) 
near Dodderi, a village in the Chitaldrug district, 
and defeated : to avoid disgrace, however, he took poison 
and died (December 1695). Aantaji became a terror in the 
Karnatak. In December l(i96, Aiirangzlb again sent out 
fresh reinforcements under Bidar Bakht (the “ Didar bux ” 
of the Fort St George liecords^'^^) to Gmgee, ordering 
Zulfikar Khan “ to follow after Santogec m the Mizore 
[Mysore] coimtrey.”^^^ Ziilfikar Khan proceeded as far as 
Penukonda and renew^ed with vigour the siege of Gmgee, 
while pursuing his activities against Santaji. Luckily, 
m June 1697, feantaji was slam at the hands of an 
assassin. At last Zulfikar Khan, with the help of Daud 
Khan and Dalpat Bao, succeeded in reducing Gmgee in 
January 1698. Rajaram had, however, in the mean- 
while, made good his escape to Satara. The reduction of 
Gmgee, till then regarded as the “ Troy of the East,” 

151. Bectyrda of Fort St. Georgr . Diary and Consultation Book (1694), 
p. 14S. 

162. Ibvl Ibid (1696), p 166; also Letters from Fort St Georyc (1698), 
No. 93, p. 76. 

163. Ibid : Ibid,\.c, 
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proved a landmark in the history of Mughal advance on 
South India. But AurangzTb’s troubles were not over. 
Hereafter he began personally to take the lead against 
the Mahrattas. 

In striking contrast with this trend of Mahratta and 

ChikMfv.ra). affairs, was the nolicy of 

and the Mughais, Chikkadevaraia Wodeyar durinti K'Ol- 
1691-1694. 1 mu t 

1694 Ihese years were years of 
peace and quiet in Mysore. It was in the interests of 
the kingdom of Mysore that Chikkadevaraja, during 
this period, seems to have found it expedient not only to 
abstain from conquests in the directions where Mughal 
interests tended to predominate, hut also to maintiun 
friendly relations with KhasTm Khan, the Mughal 
CTOvernor at Sira. This was, perhaps, the reason why 
the Mughal army under Zulfikar Khan hardly came into 
conflict with Mysore, particularly on its march to 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore (1691-1094). The Mughal 
acted as the friend of Mysore, and Mysoie seems to have 
tacitly appreciated the friendly attitude 

At the same time, however, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
_ ^ was tree to pursue his activities in the 

Furthor relations i 

between Mysore and direction ofikkeri — west and north-west 
man, 1694-16% Mysore- outside the Mughal sphere 

of influence. About the close of 1694, Channammaji, 
on her return from Subrahmanya, appears to have 
retaliated against Mysore.^^ Among those leading the 
army of Ikkeri were Dalavai Channabasava Setti, Sabnis 
Bommarasaiya {Bominaiya) of Knjivada, Yakub Khan 
{Kilpu Khan), Krishnappa Nayaka of Aigiir and the Beda 
chiefs of Chintanakal (Chitaldrug) and other places.^“ 


154. The Kp. N F., as we shall see, is only to be understood to refer to a 
subsequent victory of Ikken over Mysore (c. Februarj' 16961 Naturally 
It maintains a discreet silence over the course of events during c. 1694- 
1695, evidenced by other sources of information— wwie f.n. 155-160in/ra. 
156. Bee F C., II, 21, III, 80, 140, 146, 169, IV, 5 (with gloss), etc.; 
also f.n. 166-159 tnfra. 
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There were also, we note,^ levies of the Mahrattas 
and Muhammadans in the ranks of Ikkeri. These 
were evidently irregulars who fought in their own 
interests and not as units aiding Channamrnaji from their 
respective sovereigns. The combined forces marched on 
towards Mysore and laid siege to Arkalgud which had 
been taken by Chikkadevaraja in 1674 from its chief 
Krishnappa Nay aka of Aigur. Meanwhile, the Mysore 
army under DalavAi Timinappaiya of Kolala proceeded 
thither. About January 1695, an 
^^tioii took place on the field over- 
looking the town of Hebbaje (Perhdle- 
yura mundana vayalol), in tlie neighbourhood of 
Arkalgud.^^’ Both sides, we glean,^“ began with a 
regular volley of arrows (bdna), the Mysore elephant 
Bcnterdya and the Ikken ele[)hant Tidmabana 

taking a leading part in the encounter. Suddenly, 
however, in the thick of the fight, the troops of Ikkeri 
began to feign a retreat, only to find themselves over- 
powered by the Mysoreans. Yet ( 'hannabasava Setti and 
Yakub Khan, seated on an elephant {dneycri barpinam)^ 
turned against their opponents : a bullet-shot from the 
Mysore side, however, struck Yakiib Khan, in consequence 
of which he fell dead on the field of battle while Channa- 
basava, in panic, alighted the elephant and began to take 
to flight {MahUura-bhatantta gundu tdki Kdpkhdnani 
bilvina-rnalki Chennabasavam dummikkalelasi . . 

paldyanam), losing a tooth in the struggle {pallam 
rnuridu). The flight of Channabasava was followed 
by general disorder in his ranks. The Ikkeri army was 

156. Ibid, III, 182. 

157 Ibul, III, 48. For Petbolr read PerhtlU. Pcrba|e, Halaganntijla form 
of Hebbalo, is to bo identiAod with Hebbalo, an extant aarva^rndnya 
village in the Arkalgu^ taluk (see Ltst of Vtllagea, 181). 

1.58. Jbid, III, 33, 63, 66, 62, 84, 89, 90 93, 96-96, 104, 108-109, 111, 114, 117, 
125, 128-129, 134, 140-141,146-147, 160, 163, 157-168, 160-164, 168-171, 178- 
174, 177, IV, 1, 9i 19 (with gloss); also references cited in f.n. 166-167 
aupra. 
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broken {Keladiya pade muridti) and thoroughly put to 
rout amidst great slaughter and mutilation of noses ; 
Bdmabdna and other elephants and horses in their 
camp were captured bv the Mysoreans : Bommarasaiya 
of Ikkeri made good his escape from the fiehl ; and 
Krishnappa Nayaka of Aigiir lay dead on the ground, 
fighting against odds It was thus a distinct vu fcory 
for Mysore. Though it has been reprosented^^*^ that the 
victory was only rendered possible by the discord between 
Channabasava Setti and Sabnis Bommarasaiya and by 
the treachery on the part of the latter to bring about the 
former’s destruction bv making the Ikkeri army feign 
retreat under the effect of a tnekish palm-leaf letter 
(kallole), there is no reason to believe that Mysore did 
not utilize every point of vantage to her own benefit. 

The defeat and repulse of the Ikkeri forces was followed 
by the siege and acquisition of Arkalgiid 

Arkaipi-lV.^^Ai^u r! Chikkadevaraja between January 
SakioApur and and February and of Aigiir, 

Ko^hpet, i69o Saklcspur and Kodlipct (from 

Krishnappa Nayaka of Aigiir) between March and 
April.^“^ These acquisitions confirmed Chikkadevaraja in 
the sovereignty of the western part of M>sorc while they 
effectively checked the pretensions to all authority, in that 
direction, of Channammaji and Basappa Nayaka of Ikkeri. 

In or about February 169(3, however, hostilities 
„ , , between Ikkeri and Mysore seem to 

Hostilities re- '' 

newed, c. February have been renewed. ” Channammaji, 

we are told,^*^® despatched her forces 


169. Ibid^ HI, 163 (with ^loss). 

160. Mys. Dho Par , II 46-47 ; Annah, I. 10b. Cf. Wtlks(l. 112, 228) assiKli- 
izif' these acquisitions and the peace with Ikkeri to 1694. As we shall see, 
Ikkeri does not seem to have concluded peace with Mysore till about 1700. 

161. Vtde f.n. 162i»/irfl. 

162. Ke. N. F., IX. 167, vv. 91-93. Significantly enough, on the Mysore 
side there is no reference to this event which seeiTis to have taken place 
not later than February 1696, since we know that the suocesflor of 
Dajavai Timmappaiya in Mysore was appointed in Febmary 1696 — vtde 
f.n. 168 infra and text thereto. 
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at the head of Sabnis BommaraBaiya of Kolivada. In 
the action that followed, Bommarasaiya won a distinct 
victory over the Mysore army. Dajavai Timmappaiya, 
the Mysore general, was slam and his son Krishnappa 
taken prisoner (but later leleased). 

In. February 1096, Mallarajaiya of Kalale (younger 
brother of DaJavai Doddaiya) was 
^^0U'erevei.tH.i696. appo^ted Dahivai of Mysore in 

succession to Timmappaiya. He held 
that office till August 1098 and was followed first by 
Virarajaiya of NilasOge (August 1 09B-December 1702), 
and then by Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga (December 
1702-1704).^'*® During March -April 1097, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar completed the chain of his conquests in 
the eastern part ol Mysore by the re acquisition of Salem, 
^adamangalani, Paramatti, Namakal audTainmambatti.^®^ 
By 1098, Chikkadevaraja had succe.eded in regaining 
, his position in the eastern and western 
political p OH It ion , parts of Mysore and in subduing the 
local Pajegars, most of whom, it would 


1698 


165 


seem, — had by then sought his protection and friend- 
ship. Owing to the presence oi Mughal arms in the 
Karnatak during the period (1091-J098), he had wisely 
refrained from continuing to push up his conquests in the 
south of Mysore, particularly in the direction of Madura 
and Trichinopoly, although he never seems to have 
ceased actively reiterating his claim to sovereignt} over it 
{Tmkana-Iidya) Within the limits of the Karnataka 


163. A»nula^\. 116; Mijs, JJlw Piir.t 1. 69-70, aee alau under Dalavdta in 
Ch. Xll; for details about the Kalale Family, vide section on Dotnestic 
hfe in Ch XVI and Table XIII. 

164. Mys, Dho. PilT.,11 4S; Aimals^ I. 109. See also and compare Capt. 
Read in Bdrdmahal Becords (1792), I. 139. Wilks’s list (I. 225-328) is 
oonspicnouB by the absence of any reference to the re-acquisitions in 1697. 

165. See A. V. 62, 85, 160.162, 164, IV, 20, etc. (with gloss). 

166. See Myn. li&j. Cha., 29. There is no evidence in support of Wilks’s 
dating of the siege of Tnchiuopoly by Mysore (under Chikkadevaraja), 
and the Mahratta attack on Seniigapatam, in 1696 (I. 112-117). These 
events, as has been shown above, took place in 1682. See also Appendix 
VI— (1), for a detailed examination of Wilks’s position, etc* 
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country, however, he had become well established, and 
he was, we learn looked upon with awe by the 
contemporary powers of Tanjore, Madura, Gingee and 
Sira. He seems to have succeeded also in enforcing 
his claim to supremacy as the sovereign of the Karna^k 
{Karnataka-hhuviandalddhlAa)}^ Indeed contem- 
porary texts, from about this time, testify to his 
right to enjoy the undivided sovereignty of the Empire 
{akhanda-dharani-vLandalapati) as an unparalleled 
monarch.^®^ In fine, at a time when AurangzTb in the 
north was being continually harassed in his struggle with 
the Mahrattas, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, alone among 
the South Indian powers, was at the zenith of his power 
in Mysore — apparently a factor of considerable alarm to 
the Mughal. 

At the end of a long period of political struggle and 

The period of expansion extending over two decades 
c o n 8 o 1 id ation • from his accession, Chikkadevaraja 
1698-1704. Wodeyar had had breathing time to 

devote his attention in an increasing measure, not only 
to the consolidation of his power but also to the solution 
of problems of socio-economic import.”® The years 
1698-1704 accordingly mark an important phase in the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

Almost simultaneously, the death of Channammaji of 


General political 
situation in South 
India. 


Ikkeri (July 22, 1697)”^ had removed 
one great luminary from the political 
firmament of the Karnatak and helped 


167. See A. V. C., Ill, 69, also IV, 18. Anjuvarapratimangd-Tanjdvilr- 
Madhure Chenjt 6ireya dare gal. 

168. See Sachehu. Ntr., ff. 120; C. Bt., p 68, and Gl GO., pp. 38, 69, referriiif; 
to Karnafaka-bhumandalddhiia as a distinctive claim of Chikkadevarfija 
already about 1690. Evidently, by hiH subsequent achievements be 
seems to have succeeded in enforcing that claim by 1698. 

169. See A. V. C., Ill, 112, also p. 2 (prose passage), III, 161 (at p. 108), 184, 
IV, 17, 23 (with gloss), etc., and C. Bi., p. 3. Among other textual 
expressions in these sources are: Samrdjyam-geyyutiire sdmrdjya- 
vdlgum ; »amrajya~dikaheyam ta^edu. 

170. Vide Ch. XII, for a detailed exposition. 

171. Ke. N. V., IX. 169: Uvara, ^rdvana iu 14. 
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to add not a little to the reputation of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar as the sovereign of the Karnataka country. 
ChannammAji had been succeeded by her adopted son 
Basappa Nayaka as Hiriya-Basappa Nayaka I, and he 
persisted in his hostility towards Mysore.^’® Mangammal 
continued as the ruler of Madura in the distant south ; 
the Mahratta power in Mysore was no longer active ; 
and Mughal influence continued to prevail from the 
subdh of Sira. The death of Khasim Khan, the first 
Faujddr of Sira, in 1695, seemed seriously to affect the 
position of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in relation to the 
Mughal Empire, particularly in and after 1698, for, so 
long as Khasim Khan was alive, Chikkadevaraja could, 
under the amicable arrangement above referred to, 
probably count on his support for a favourable representa- 
tion of his cause and interests at the court of the 
Mughal.^^^ The only cause for alarm for Chikkadevaraja 
from 1698 onwards was, therefore, the possibility of an 
invasion of his dominions by Aurangzib. Indeed, a 
letter from Fort St. George, dated June 16, 1698/’^ 
speaks of Aurangzib ordering “ Dulpatrow and Daud 
Cawn to remove to Bollegol and Adonee and the Nabob 
to assist Didar bux [Bidar Bakht] coming against 
Misore [Mysore].” A Mughal invasion of Mysore, 
following the reduction of Gingee in the Karnatak, 
appears thus to have been in the air as the crowning 
achievement of their advance south of the Krishna. 
Moreover, the recent victories and annexations of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, far from quieting down the 
Pajegars, had, it is said,^^® been exciting in them feelings 
of jealousy and hatred against him. Ostensibly to 

172. lb\d., X. 170>177 ; see also f.n. 179 infra and text thereto. 

173. See also Wilhs, 1. Ill, for a similar reference to this position. 

174. Letttura from Fort St. George (1^), No. 93, p. 76: Nathaniel Higgison 
and others to William Hatsell (Governor of Fort St. George). The 
reference to the Nawib in the letter isto Zaifikar Khin, first Nawib of 
the Karnatak Pfiyanghiti c. IGdO^lJOO^ide Table XVIII, 

176. Annals, 1. 142 ; of. WUks, I. 117-118. 
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safeguard the kingdom against the much-expected 
Mughal invasion but really to further overawe the 
turbulent local chieftains and thereby increase his own 
reputation and status, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, it would 
seem, found it expedient, in or about 1699, to despatch 
an embassy to AurangzTb, who was then holding court 
at Ahmadnagar. 

The embassy, we are told,^^‘^ was led by Karanika 
Chikkadevaraja’H Lmgannaiya, one of the councillors of 
pmbasBy to Aurang- Chikkadevaraja, appointed Vakil to 
zib, c. 1699 represent Mysore at the court of the 

Mughal. Lmgannaiya presented the Padshah witli rich 
khillats, and met with a favourable reception at his 
hands. AurangzTb, in turn, while theoretically seeking 
to press a claim to suzerainty over Seriiigapatani, became 
so thoroughly impressed with the amicable disposition of 
Chikkadevaraja and the valuable services lately rendered 
by him in putting down the Mahrattas (under Jaitaji, 
Nimbaji and others), that he conferred on him the great 
title '' Rajd-Jagadh)"' (“King of the World”), a seal 
engraved in Persian characters, with the words “ Rdjd- 
Chikkadevardj-Muhanmiad-Shdyl,'' and numerous in- 
signias (such as the red ensign, the Hanuma, Garudaj 
Makara, Ganda-bherunda, Dharanl-Vardha and other 
emblems of sovereignty), and sent him costly presents 
with a friendly letter recognizing Chikkadevaraja’s right 
to hold Durbar seated on the “ celebrated throue of the 
Pdndavas.'* Karanika Lingannaiya was also duly 
honoured by the Grand Mughal with suitable gifts. 

The embassy returned to Seringapatam in 1700 
iVikrama) and, it is added, was 
accorded a reception befitting the 
khillats and insignias from the imperial 

176. AnnaZs, I. 142-146; see also Myo. Baj. Cha., 29-80. Of. I. 118. 

For a further notice of Wilks’s position in regard to the details of the 
embassy, vide f.n. 17B infra. 

177, Ibid, I. 146-146. 
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court, these being taken in solemn procession in the 
public streets of the capital city. 

Although we have so far no independent evidence 
confirmatory of this account, there 
itK implications. secms nothing inherently improbable 
in it, if we are to judge it with reference 
to the actual political position of Chikkadevaraja at the 
time. We ought also to remember that already, as far 
back as 1682, there were indications of the establishment 
of friendly relations between Mysore and AurangzTb, as 
the Jesuit letter of that year would seem to signify. 
Whatever might have been AurangzTb’s attitude towards 
the embassy, its successful termination, according to the 
local narrative, had its own obvious implications so far 
as Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was concerned. 
It meant the triumph of Chikkadevaraja’s statesmanship, 
just at a time when a bold stroke of diplomacy was 
needed to benefit by the existing situation ; secondly, it 
meant no commitment on his side it neither signified 
submission nor an offensive and defensive alliance, being 
more in the nature of a partnership in which each 
partner was enabled to pursue his own ends without 
making the other lose the benefits of his own endeavours ; 
thirdly, it served to enhance the power and prestige of 
Chikkadevaraja from a local point of view, particularly 
in his dealings with the turbulent local Palegars who 
saw Chikkadevaraja triumph while the Mahrattas — not so 
long ago victorious and vigilant every where — had to flee the 
country ; fourthly, it seemed to mark the culmination of 
a long process in the political evolution of Mysore as a 
power at once independent of and friendly with the 
Imperial Mughal and secure from any troubles, internal 
or external ; and fifthly and lastly, it tended to confirm, 
though tacitly, and bring into bold relief, Chikkadeva- 
r&ja’s claim to be regarded as Emperor of the Karnataka, 
a claim which he, as we have seen, consistently and 
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strenuously enforced and fought for froiu the early years 
of his reign 

Among other political activities during c. 1698-1700 

other pol.t.c.i retaking ot Arkalgud from 

activities, c. 1698- Mysore by Ikkeri and its everitual 

restoration, with Aigiir and Sakte^pur, 
baranTcoorg sons of Ki'ishiiappa Ng,yaka of 

Aigfir ; the advance of Mysore arms as 
far as Coorg and Malabar and their encounter with 
Garajina-Basavappa-Devaru of Tkkeri ; the restitution of 
Peace between Vastare to Ikkeii and the ultimate 

Ikkeri and Mysore, conclusion of ail advantageous peace 
w’lth Mysore by Hiriy'a- B a s a p p a 
Nayaka (of Ikkeri) through Niyngi Saraja-Nagappaiya. 
by means of a deed of assurance (bhdshd-patrike)}'’^ 
About the close of 1700, C-hikkadevaraja Wodeyar is 

178 Cf Wilkf>,l 118-119 Kefeiiing to the embass\ , WillfH speaks of its 
splendour as having not “ made much impres'-ion at the inii>erial court," 
of its scant reception and of the public as'^umption by Chikkadevaraia of 
the high honours said to have boon conferred on him by the Mughal, 
among them " the new d'gnity alleged to have been eonferred by the 
emperor of being seated on an ivor\ throne " Wilks hardly specihes 
his authority for his statements Indeed, it is o])en to (juestion whether 
he has correctly interpreted the local sources of information (to which be 
might have had access), especialU on points of detail Whatever might 
have been Aurangzlb’s attitude towards the embassy, it is diMcnlt to 
accept Wilks’s position in regard to the throne," which implies there 
was no throne at all in Mysore before 1699- 17(X). That Chikkadevaraja 
and his predecessors — from the time of Raja AVodeyar’s conquest of 
Seringapatam in 1610 — were iniling in Serin gapatam seated on the 
“ jewelled throne ” {ratua-HimhilHana), is amply borne out by the epigra- 
phical and literary records we have frequently cited (vide Chs. V, VI, 
IX and X). The object of Chikkadevaraja’s embassy to Aurangzlb was 
not so much to obtain the Mughal's sanction to sit on his throne as 
to make him get reconciled to the position attained and asserted by 
Cbikkadevaraja as the Emperor of the South. The authorities available 
thus lead us to a conclusion which is opposite to the one adumbrated by 
Wilkfl. [Wilks’s position is adopted by Rice in Myn. Gaz., I. 869, and by 
S. E. Aiyangar in NOyaks of Madura, p. 196, f n. 24. Messrs. M. A. 
Srinivasachar (in his Note in the C Tam., pp. 9-10) and B. Puttaiya(in 
his article, ‘ A fiote on the Mysore Throne,' in the Q. J. M. 8., Vol, XI, 
pp. 261-266) attempt an examination of Wilks’s position regarding the 
“ Mysore Throne.’’] 

179. Annals, I. Ill ; Mys. Dho. Pur., II. 47 (compared) ; Ke. N. V., X. 174, 
w. 7, 10. 


21 
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said^® to have succeeded in overawing the chiefs of 
Coorg and Malabar, obtaining rich spoils from their camps 
(consisting of elephants, horses and valuables) and 
arranging for the regular payment of annual tributes by 
them. In keeping with this, the Apratima-Vira- 
Charitam^^ referring to Chikkadevaraja’s universal con- 
quests about this time (endesegeldu) , testifies to his 
generals guarding the frontier-forts in the west, east and 
south, to his victory over the army of the chiefs of the 
respective coastal regions, and to his exaction of tribute 
from them ; the Chikkadevardja-Binnapavi^^ refers to 
his (Chikkadevaraja’s) signal victory over the chiefs of 
Coorg, Malabar, Morasa, Tigula and Malntid countries, 
who, it is said, had proceeded against him depending on 
the Mahratta alliance ; the MunivavUdhhyudaya}^ speaks 
of Chikkadevaraja having accepted the submission of 
Kongu, Coorg and Malabar kingdoms and become 
distinguished as ^ringdra-Karndta-Chakri (Emperor 
adorning the beautiful Kamata country) ; while another 
contemporary work,^*” dated in 1703 {Svahhdnu), men- 
tions Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as securely protecting the. 
chiefs of Palghat after crushing the warriors of Calicut. 
Obviously, during 1698-1700, a combination of local 

150. Annals^ l.c 

151. 1. 9 ; also 7 

Paduvana mUdana tenkana | 

Qadirgd^eya kapugon^ padevalard ya Ij 
Kadeya ka^altadi-doregafa | 

Padeyam geldarpinmde kappam-gombar || 

189. P. 4 ; Mattamd~Mardfa-rdtdpam€i^i namhi Ttiumbaridu eddbaZa- 
doftnisiniBum ponarda- Morosa-Tigula-Kodaga-Maifiyala-ndda manne- 
yaram bannam-badiai, Iteradolmdewyam geldu, 

188. II, 86 : 

K<mgu~Kodagu-Malay(l[la}dt rdjyangala-naTigikarin-ydluttrdu \ 
&ringdra-Karn&t^-Ohdkr% yemba hedangina veaardnte nrpatl || 

184. Chikkadiva-KempadivammamwaTa^elaM^hd^ugalu (a collection of 
contemporary songs on Chikkadgvaraja and bis queen Kempadeva- 
mma), ft. 180 : 

PdlaJcddaramgafa paduJadim kdydu | 

Kc^u-kOfeya-hha^ara tGfjugafadu . . . | 
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powers, headed by the chiefs of Morasa, Tigula, Eodaga 
(Coorg), Maleyala (Malabar) and Malnad (Ikkeri) 
territories, seems to have been actively at work, contest- 
ing the claims to supremacy of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
backed up by the slender resources of the Mahrattas m the 
Karnatak at the time. The slackening of the Mahratta 
power in Mysore since 1687, no less their activity against 
Aurangzlb in their home province (Deccan) since 1698, 
appears to have eventually enabled Chikkadevaraja to 
effectively subdue all opposition against his authority. 
This paved the way in no small measure to the despatch 
of the embassy to the Grand Mughal and the profound 
impression it seems to have created on him (c. 1699- 
1700). 

The years 1700-1704 were, on the whole, years of 

„ ^ , peaceful and settled government in 

Period of peace, ^ ° 

1700-1704 : Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

Political position In 1704, the last year of his reign, the 
of Mysore, 17 . political position of the kingdom of 

Mysore was as follows : in the north, it had been 
extended up to Bangalore and parts of Tumkiir districts, 
coterminous with Sira, the head- quarters of the Mughal 
Deccan ; in the west and the north-west, up to Hassan 
and Kadur districts, as far as Chikmagajur and Sakrepatna, 
coterminous with the kingdom of Ikkeri ; and in the east 
and the south, up to and inclusive of parts of Salem- 
Baramahal and Coimbatore districts, with a distinct 
tendency to advance further in the direction of Trichi- 
nopoly in the far south and Coorg and Malabar in the 
west and the south-west respectively. A vigorous off- 
shoot, and a living representative, of the ancient but 
decadent Empire of Vijayanagar, Mysore had become a 
secure and independent kingdom south of the Krishna, 
attracting the attention of contemporaries, almost at a 
time when the fortunes of Aurangzib in the north were 
at a low ebb. No wonder, with the disappearance of 

21 * 
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Bijapur and Gulkonda and of the Nayaks of Madura 
Tanjore and Gingee and the momentary eclipse of the 
Mahrattas in the south, Chikkadevaraja shone forth as 
the “Emperor of the South” as the inscriptions and 
literary works portray him to us, a status too which 
Aurangzib was forced formally to recognize as much in 
his own personal interests as in the political interests of 
an Empire which was fast slipping away from him. 



CHAPTEK XII 

Chikkai>Rvara.ia Wodeyar, I (>71^- 1 704- (confd.) 

Chikkadovaraja’s Rule General foatures--Tlie Council of 
Ministers, (a) 1673-1686— (/>) 1686-1704— DaUvais. 1673- 
1704 — Officers, officials, etc. Administrative measures 
1673-1686 — 1. Strengthening of the army and tlie lort of 
Soringapatani — 2. Coinage and Currency — 3. Reorgani- 
zation and administration of the local units . The f/adt, unit 
of administration — General administration of the ffudt : 
1 . The executive staff , ii. The postal system , iii. Tlio 
subordinate staff, iv. The A’a?wi(7c/ia?* service , v Admini- 
stration of demesne lands , vi. Critoiia and emoluments ol 
appointments; vii. Law and order a The conveying of 
criminal intelligence, f/ The Police system — 4. Fiscal 
reforms • i The village as tlie liscal unit ; The liarabaluii 
system — li. The land-tax . Its organization and administra- 
tion — 111 . Tax on fruit trees, etc. — iv. Revenue collections — 
5. Weights and Measures — 6. Industries, trade and 

commerce — 7. Miscellaneous measures — The working of the 
fiscal reforms , Revision of taxes — Administrative measures, 
1686-1704 --Organization of the eighteen departments — 
Reflections. 

S IDE by side with the course ol political events we 
have thus far sketched, two distinct landmarks are 
^,.-11 Jr . noticeable in the form of civil 
Rule. General government evolved by Chikkadevaraja 
features Wodeyar, the first covering the period 

of the ministry of Vi^Slaksha-Pandit (1673-1686) and 
the second that of Tirumalaiyangar (1686-1704). 
Throughout the period 1673-1704, the influence of 
Chikkadevaraja’s personality made itself felt on every 
aspect of the administration, to an extent so far 
unprecedented in the history of the country. Inscriptions 
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and literary sources invariably point to his rule over 
Mysore seated on the “ jewelled throne of Earnata ” in 
Seringapatam.^ His was an absolute government 
conducted as usual along traditional lines, with due 
regard to the dharma ( dharmato dhardtalam praMsati ; 
rajadharma tappadante ; mahd-rdjadharmanum) ^ the 
changing conditions of the time and the happiness 
and well-being of his subjects. In the actual work of 
government he was assisted by ministers (sachivar^ 
mantribhih) , the Dalavai and officers (such as karanika^ 
kdrya-karta, etc.). His ministers, according to a 
contemporary work,*^ were adepts in all matters of policy 
{sarvatantrajfiardda mantrigalum) and his financiers 
proficient in mathematics, ^dstras and dgamas {sakala 
ganita-^dstrdgama kooidarappa karanlkarum). There 
was as yet no clear differentiation of functions, the king 
being regarded as the fountain-head of all power and 
authority, civil and military, political and religious. 

Chikkadevaraja’s early training and education enabled 
him to discern the importance of a 
strong executive to manage the affairs 
of a growing kingdom under the 
troubled conditions of his time. 
Accordingly, immediately on his accession, he formed 
a Council of Ministers {viantrdJdchana-sahhe) — a sort of 
cabinet — and chose suitable persons to it. These were 
Vi^alaksha-Pandit, Tirumalaiyangar, Shadaksharaiya, 


The Goan Cl 
MiuisterH : 

(a) 1678-1686. 


of 


1. 'See 'e. C., IV (3) Ch. 92, 11. 23-24 ; III (1) Sr. 14, 1. 74 ; 94, 11. ft-7, and 161 , p. 

119 (Text) ; Bangalore Ihet. Supyl. Fbf., Bn. 144, 1. 20; Hadi, Dhar., I. 
p. 2, V. 11; Mbh. Santi., ff. 3 (col. to ch. I); A. V. 0., I. p. 2 (prose 
passage), p. 7, v. 26 ; C. Bi., p. 3, etc. Among the actual expressions 
used are ; 6rirangapa(tanadol ratna-nmhasantlrvdhimagi ; ratna^ 
aimMeanasthUi ; Paichtmaranga-nagari ratna-aimhdHanarChana, etc .; 
of. Wilka in Ch. XI, f.n. 178. 

2. E. O., Mya. Dial. Suppl. Fol., My. 116, 1. 118; Kdmand, Nt., I, 26; 

Paarh. Mahdt. (of Timma-Kavi), I, 48; Hadi. Dhar.^ l.c., also IX, 60; 
A. V. C., Ill, 161 (p. 108), IV, 28, etc. For particulars about these and 
other works (of Chikkadevaraja’s period of reign) oited in this Ch., vide 
Ch. XIV. 

8. 6n, Mdhat. (of Ohikkupadhy&ya), I. ff. 8 (prose passage). 
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Chikknpadhyaya and Karanika Llngan^aiya. Vi^ftkaha- 
Pandit was the Prime Minister leading the cabinet. He 
was, we learn, ^ a Jaina Brahman of Yejandur, son of 
Bommarasa- Pandit and Summambika. Early in his life 
he had developed precocious habits, and mastered the 
Jinastuti, studying the idstras, penetrating into the 
fundamentals of all faiths and acquiring an unrivalled 
knowledge of the Jama religion and philosophy ® As the 
mimster-in-chief (viahdrudtya) of Chikkadevaraja, he 
wielded considerable influence at the latter’s court and 
was reputed as much for his intelligence and efficiency 
as for his learning/’ Tradition says he was a 
playmate of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and kept company 
with him during his stay at Hangaja. Among his 
services, during his period of ministership, to the 
cause of Jainism in Mysore were’^ the erection of a 
chaitydlaya to the last Tirthankara in Seringapatam ; 


4. Bel Go. Oita. (c. 1780) of Anauta-Kavi (Ms. No. A. 202— P ; Afya. Or. Lxb.)^ 
VI, 7. 

Ya\adiira Bommaraaarni sat% Sunimftmbxkeya garbhadoln | 
Somminamta VxiAl&kHlMi-Pandtta-ntimba yimmai’ttxrivantaxuogcdd |!; 
see also Moj. Kath., XI. 887, XII. '474. 


C. Ibxd., 8-9 

Kahtanu Jtna-stuHyanutodidnudti/ole chalwula Hamrifirgavtdidu | 
Odvda sokala iantra ua-normodalole bhedtax sakala viatavanu | 
Adtya-&rl-Jin(imatakcney%llendu vfi[bn ]dvpuianu lAkavanO 1 ! 


6. Ibid., 10-18 , 

. . a pwra (^riran{japat(ana)-pati Chtkkadevardjtfuira . . 

araaxye mantrtyadanu lokaaantdpahara Viioldkshd | 

. . . Dilanu duffantgraha ii^apratipdla Idhta budha-jana-jdla, \ 

. . manirv-kuldgrani Ani eamhila mitavdm | 

jdninim jagava aOlvpa aadgtma mahimdnt makdmdtya nrpage || ; 
also Bdj. Kath. (XII. 474), where Devachandra refers to Vidalaksha- 
Fa^^t as an accomplished man of letters (ViMldkaham adhdfyabhdrati 
yermidam). 

7. Ilnd., 19-26: 

^rlrangapuradolu kadeya Tlrtheiiige rdrtljipa cludtyagfhavA | 
vOrtmto ma^t . . . il 

Tamuaranna, rdjyado{uUa Jtnagrha-vawnuddJuurin avdstyavand | 
aarmutarndgi btdin . . . || 

Belagula-tirtha^larhad-vaibhava-moiedOri yeleya bikendd | 
vilaaita rathavanu rndd^at . . . | 

Arhan-matake kagiaJtardgiruUrda nere pdahan^i-vargavaind | 
doreytnda negotti . . . ii 
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^e- conservation of Jaina monuments in the kingdom by 
making grants of rent-free lands thereto ; the effective 
curbing of all opposition to the religion of Arhat ; the 
endowment of a glittering car (ratha) to God Gornate^- 
vara at Sravana-Beiagola and the grand performance, 
with the approval of his master, of the head-anointing 
ceremony {Mastaha-puje) m honour of that shrine, on 
March 5, 1677. From a lithic record dated in 1685,® 
we further learn that he was familiarly known as 
“ Dodda-Pandita of Yelandur."' T i r u m a 1 a i y a n g a r 
(Tirumalarya) , councillor next m importance to 
Visalaksha-Pandit, was a Sri-Vaishnava Brahman of 
Kau{5ika-gotra and Apastambha-siitra, the eldest son of 
Pauranika A]asingaraiya (Singaraiyangar 11 or Nrsimha- 
siiri) by Singamma.*^ Born in 1645 {Pdrthloa) , about 
the same time as Chikkadevaraja, he was, as depicted 
in hjs own works, brought up, and was intimately 
connected, with tlic latter as his co-student and colleague 
from his boyliood {odane . . tiadc-niidlyam kaltu 

t • , odanodi , . . odanddi , dharma-Hachiva^ 

karma-sachira, fiarma-sachiva). He was also a leading 
scholar at the court of Chikkadevaraja, enjoying his 
favour.^^ Although, curiously enough, the extant 
literary productions of Tirumalaiyangar nowhere 

•’ Deva-Drirhfilitjabhiifhfkava mnipalh hhri vadoJanfenradn-rt \ 

. . bhuvaratuippaneyindil H 

. Mafttaka-pCije ahandadindildn-d^nembe 'I 
Side Aaka advirddarumlrAgirda Nnla-aumvatHura Phiilgunadd ] 
beliipakihadfkildaii-yolngnbhtBhfka . . . (| 

The rfain date (1600) does not tally with Nain, Phdlguna Au 11, which 
actually corresponds to i. 1698, i e , March 6, 1677, Monday (see intZ. 
Eph., VI, 156) Accordingly the data of the cyclic year are preferred here 
as the correct data. 

8. E, C., Ill (1) Nj. 41, 11. 8-9; see also under Grants and oth-ar records, in 
. Ch. XIII. 

9 Vide Table in Appendix II— (4). 

10. C 163-lM, 170-172; C Vi., IV, 19, 87-88, V, 97-104. 

11. Vide colophons to ch. in the C Vi. ^ri-ChikAad€vn-mnk(irtlja krpd- 
panpalitu Srl-Tirumaleipirya ; see also under Literary activity, in Oh, 
XIV. 
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directly refer to his actual position as minister 
under Chikkadevaraja, there is enouf^h data in them 
pointing to his political, diplomatic and administrative 
knowledge,^® while in the Chdmarajanaijar Plate (1(175)^® 
he specifically refers to himself as having been “ like 
Brihaspati in the council of Chikkadevaraja. ' Shadak- 
sharaiya (Shadaksharadeva or Shadakshai a-svami) was, 
we note,^^ a Vlra-Saiva (Aradhya) Brahman of Kenuka- 
cliarya-gotra and discijile of Chikka-VTra-l)ef5ika, head of 
the Vira-Saiva math at Dhaiiagur, MalavaUi taluk, wdiere 
he is said to have been born. Descended from a family 
well-versed in all branches of Saiva lore, ho was at first 
preceptor to the family of Mudda-Bhii[)a (Muddiuaja 
Urs) of Yelandur {BdlTindupuia)}’' Shadakshan’s (‘on- 
nection with Chikkadevaraja, however, began, as indicated 
already, during the latter's stay at llangala (c. lOOK- 
1678). He was, further, a celebrated poet.”’ Of him it 
is said^'^ that, during the greater part of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, he was residing in Yclaiidi’n as head of the math 
built for him by Mudda-ihiupa, where he ultimately 
attained deification At any rate, Sliadakshan’s service 
as a councillor of Chikkadevaraja seems to have been 
generally more of a literary and religious character than 
political or administrative. Chikkupadhyaya, the next 
minister of Chikkadevaraja, was another ^^ri-Vaishnava 

12. See, for instance, C. Vi., VI p 161 (prose passagi* hinting at Tiruiiiala- 
lyangar’s dealings with ambassadors from foreign courts), and references 
to political events in C. Vam,, C. Ft. and A. V, rited in f.n. to Chs. 
V, VI, VIII, X and XI ; also f.n. 71 infru. 

13. E C., IV (2) Ch. 92, 11. 106-107. . . . Gururxvn . . Chtkka- 

divartlja-nrpaU sabhn Hudhnrmil-mivildhijilHtf TirumalaytlTyfi. 

14. See BJuiktddhtkya-Iintmivah, col on p 66 (with Preface) quoted ir. f.n. 
16 infra ; also Vrshabh^.nd,ra-Vijayn, ff. 163, v. 90; cf Kar Ku. Clui., II. 
442. 

15. Ibid: . . Hikh/Ua nigamayaina-puranOdt pratiyndita virnald' 

Vira-^aiva-Brilhnutna-kula-samhhvta flriiruul-Rfnukilchnrya-gOtrdmr- 
tflrnava ^ri-Bulrndupuravarfldhlia Muddu-Bhv inipa-kulaguru 

^rl-ShadakHhara-Svnmi Cf. liaj. Kath , XII. 474, and Kar, Ka. 
Cha.t l.c 

16. See tinder Literary activity, in Ch. XIV. 

17. Vide Preface to Bhakiddhikya-Baindvali ; also Kar. Ka. Oha., l.c. 
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Brahman, of Purukutsa-gotra, Apastambha-sutra and 
Yajus-fiakha.^® He belonged, as he tells us,^® to the 
Pattur family of learned Vedic scholars and poets, tracing 
descent from Allalanatha, whose tutelary deity was God 
Varadaraja of Kaiichipuram. The elder of the twin 
sons of Nachyaramma bj’ Eangacharya (Ranga-Pandita) 
of Terakanambi (great grandson of Allalanatha), Chikku- 
padhyaya was a disciple of Kadambi Singaracharya. He 
had mastered the sacred lore and was. besides, a poet, 
philosopher and expert mathematician {ganita-sdstra- 
visdradandgi),^ In his earlier years, he seems to have 
practised the profession of teaching.**' Indeed, in keeping 
with this IS the tradition that he was a teacher of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself during the latter’s 
boyhood.**** His actual name, however, was Lakshmipati 
or Lakshmisa,**® and he styles himself in some of his 
writings**^ as Lakshmipati-Chikkupddhydya, the suffix 
Chlkkiipddhydga obviously indicating his earlier position 

18. See ^ri MdfuU. (of Chikkupadhyaya), I, 41*42; also references infra. 

19. 43-60, also A'a/rt^/d Ill, 77 , Hanti , I, KM , Yad 

Mi'ihat., I, IH, II, 3, 9, Paich. Mohit., col. , ^u. Sa//., I, 21; Dio. Sn. 
G}ia., I, 92; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 467-468, 490. The 
h'enealogy of Clukkupadhyaya’s family, according to 6rl. MahCit. (1 c.), 
was as follows — 

Allalanatha 

I 

Arya 

r 

Varadacliarya 


Dcvaraoharya Rangarya 

{Karnafa-hh/fafui-chadura) m. Nachyaramma 

. . i 

Lakshmlpati-cLikkupadbyaya Deviraja. 

20. Ibtd,, 51-52; see also under Literary activity y in Ch. XIV. 

21. Ibid, 50- OhikupAdhytlyain poreyal buddhiyalanuaurdu l6kada jana- 
mam 

22. Annals, 1. 105. 

23. See ^ri. Mahdt., 1,60; Kamald. Mahat.,111, 78; 6i8ha-Dharma,ti.l, 
ool., etc. Cf. the Editorial Introduction (p. 1) to the Div. 89. Cha. but 
see Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 468. 

24. Yad Mdhat (verse at the end of ool. to each ch.) ; Patch. Mahat., l.c. ; 
NttiSaiaka-Sdngatyei, ti. 99 ; Kdma/nd. Ni., ool., eto. 
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as a junior teacher of Chikkadevaraja, which probably 
accounts for his subsequent rise to eminence as one of 
the latter’s most trusted and influential councillors.® 
As a minister of Chikkadevaraja, he was reputed for his 
thorough knowledge of politics and diplomacy, and 
finance and accounts.® Karanika Ijingaimaiya was a 
Smartha Brahman. As the councillor in charge of the 
public accounts of the country {alme-karanikatana ) he 
appears to have wielded considerable influence over the 
administration of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

The Council, thus composed, w'as a powerful advis(>ry 
body actively assisting Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in all 
his administrative measures. Its position and status 
seem to have been hardly affected by the assassination 
of Vi^alaksha- Pandit in 1080. 

During the next period (1080-1704), Tiruinalaiyangar, 
as Prime Minister in succession to 
(6) 1686-1704 Visalaksha-Pandit, lose high m the 

favour of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.® 
In 1095, it is said,® he obtained Chikkadevaraja’s 

25 iSrl M(ihdt., I, 51 , Venkaia Mdhut , col , albu col to Hap., Ihiatx. 
Mdhdt , Div Sii Cha , So hgat you and lihay (Ji Tl . , Ilastt M'lhui , I, 
ia3 ; Yad Mdhdt , I, 18, etc , cf. Editorial Introduction (l.c ) to Div. Sd. 
Cha AmoQK the expresBioiis used in the texts are . Chikadi vardjendra- 
daUa-aakalatantra-avatantranuyt , Chtkade vardja-m u k h y d m d t y a; 
Mantririikhamani ; Sachiva-nu’haya-tilaka , Ohtkadfva-mahtirdya- 
pramldaikdiraya , Olapu vetta\ Krpdlabdha, KrpdparijtdUtn \ Chika- 
devaruyuntaranga Chikii 2 Jndhydya; Paraituiptam ant-pradhiltiani; 
Chikadeva-mohdraja-awmaHta-kdrya-durandharu-mantri-vidh^ya ; Pati- 
kdryika^pradhdnOttamam, etc. 

26. ^rJ. Mdhdt , I, 40, 61-62; Venkata. Mdhat., I, 19; Haati. Mdhdt , l.c. ; 
Sakala-tantrajnandda ; Sakalam-nlti-viidradam ; Chaturdpaya-aamar- 
tham ; Karamkdgreaarandgi. 

27. AnnaU, 1. 106. 

28. See A. V. 0., I, 13 . 

Tanna aintannaa^van | 
taimol ge\e tanna bhdgyaml Chikadtve {; 
ndrannimavitta-nendola | 
vtnniraviM Tirwnaldrya-nunnatwettam || ; 
also Mitra. Gd., I, Id: atyunnatar. 

29. Bee Editorial Introduction (pp. 2-8) to the C. Vaw., C. Vt. andA. V. C. 
^iruznalaiyaugir's visit to Madora is echoed in the ^riiaaldrya-dmaeliarya 
of the Y. N. Stavah, etc., noticed m Ch. XIY of this work. 
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permission and proceeded on a pilgrimage to ftrlrangami 
and other places. He paid a visit to Madura also, whose 
ruler Mangammaj (1(389-1706) made him a grant of 
villages and lands, desiring him to stay at her court as 
her minister. Apprised of this, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
it is added, sent him a nirFipa, directing him to return. 
A(;cordingly, in 1698, Tirumalaiyangilr came back to 
Heringapatam and resumed his office of Prime Minister. 
During 1686-1704 he was on the whole not only at the 
height of his power as the Prime Minister of Chikka- 
devaraja,'^^ but also attained considerable celebrity as an 
author and 8rT-Vaishnava philosopliical teacher, 
profoundly infliiericing the religious and philosophical 
outlook of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. Of the remaining 
members of council during the period little is known, 
except the rise to prominence of Karanika Lingannaiya 
after his return from the embassy to the court of 
Aurangzlb (1700) 

Among the J^alavais of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar we 
have referred to;^'^ Kumaraiya of 
^ ^ ‘ Kalale was his father-m-law. He con- 
tinued in office during the first nine 
years of Chikkadevaraja’s reign (1673-1682), retiring 
voluntarily on the ground of old age in May 1682. He 
was succeeded temporarily, for a period of fifteen days, 
by Devaiya (May-Junc 1682) and later by his nephew 
Doddaiya (June 1682-June 1690). Doddaiya was 

followed in succession by Timmappaiya of Kolfila 

30 Ihid, 

31. S«ie Mitra. Gfi., p. 2 (prost* pariHage, third hue from the bottom) • Srl- 
Chikadcva-tmlrrujamt nirifje-vndeda kudu-nthakke nelevaiieyum', also 
Ot. GO, p. 50 (prose pasnage, first two lines from the top)- . . . 
olmvgant . . neravigom nfhakkavt nalmegafrt natnbugegam 

referring to Tirumalirya, 

32. Vide sections on Heliq^ton, Hocial Ufe and litnrary activity, in Chs. XIII 
and XlV. 

33. Ante, Ch XI- see also Annals, I. 115>116; Myc, Dho. Pur., I. 68-70. 
For details about the Xajale Family, vide section on DomestSc life in Ch. 
XVI. 
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(June 1(390-Februaiy KJOG), Mallarajaiya of Kajale 
(February 1696-AugUKt 1698), Virarajaiya of Nilasoge 
(August 1()98-Deceriibcr 1702) and Dtisarajaiya of 
Devaraya-durga (December 1702-1704). The Mijsuru- 
Rdjara-Charltre^ speaks of Dajavais Knniaraiya and 
Doddaiya of Kalale as liaving been sincere c‘sttiblisherR of 
the Mysore Koyal House (Myauru dhoreyalujt 
vaniAdddhdrakardda) , R claim perliaps fulK justified by 
the meritorious services rendered by them m extending 
the kingdom of Mysore m all directions, particularly in 
withstanding the Mahratta incursions and recovering the 
lost ground for Mysore during the earlier part of C^hikka- 
devaraja’s reign (/ c., 1()78-1()90). Dajavai Timmappaiya 
and his successors were also of considerable assistance to 
Chikkadevaraja m extending the sphere of infincnce of 
Mysore in the direction of Ikkeri, Coorgand Malabar and 
in crushing all local combinations against his authority 
during the latter part of the i eign (/ c 1690-1704) Some 
of the inscriptions of the period'^*’ point also to the active 
interest the Dalavais evinced in the civil government of 
the kingdom. 

As the main-stay of day-to-da> administration, the 
mint and tlie treasury received due 
^tOfficers, otticiais, attention at the liands of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar. At first these seem to 
have been under the management of Chikkupadhyaya 
(as ko^ddhikdri) and his colleagues, one of whom was 
familiarly known as Bokkasada Narasaiya.^"^ At a 
subsequent date, probably after 1080, we note,^ Annaiya, 
son of Javana Setti, a Jain, succeeded to the charge of the 
mint and connected offices {tenkasdle muntddddhipatya). 
In administering the treasures of the State, he discharged 


34. P. 28. 35, Antt, Ch. XI. 

36, See uuder Grants and other records^ in Ch. XIII. 

37, See Songs on Chtkkadevarflja and Kempadfvomma (cited in Ch. XI, 
f.n. 184), ff. 130. 

38, Bel. Go. Cha., VI, 27-30. 
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his duties so assiduously that he rose in the favour and 
estimation of Chikkadevaraja and eventually got 
constructed in the latter’s name, at great cost and labour, 
a pond in firavana-Belagola i&rl-Chikkadevmdra- 
mahdsvdmiyavara kalydni), which is still in existence.® 
The administration of important places in the interior 
of the country, of newly acquired or conquered tracts and 
of frontier posts was, as usual, in the hands of not only 
agents (kdrya-karta) but also civil and military officials 
of varying degrees of status (such as Gurikdrs, Pdru- 
patyagdrSj etc.), directly responsible to the central 
government. Thus, Siddarajaiya of Talakad was an 
agent of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar at Kunigal ; Kottiiraiya 
was another at Talakad ; and Hampaiya was an officer 
in charge of the revenue establishment {athavane) at 
Arkalgiid. At feankhagiri, Tiruchchengddu taluk, 
Muddaiya represented Nanjanathaiya for Chikkadeva- 
raja ; at Taramangalam, Vamahir (Omaliir) taluk, Kempa- 
iya, son of Chamaiya (^^arnaiya), was another agent of 
his ; and at Avanasi, Mallaiya was his Gurikdr (lit. a 
headman of armed peons). Dasarajaiya, son of 
Biluguli Kemparajaiya, was in charge of the Nijagal- 
durga-slme, Nelamangala taluk ; [Dalavai] Dasarajaiya- 
Timmapparajaiya, son of Krishnaiya and grandson of 
Biluguli Timraarajaiya, was administering the Devaraya- 
durga-slme ; and Doddaiya, son of Sangaiya and grandson 
of Channa-Viraiya, was looking after the Maddagiri-sime. 
Dasaiya was the agent for affairs {pdrupatyagdra) in 
charge of Nagamangala, and Devaiya was entrusted with 
the management of Hangala-slme in Devanagara hobli. 
Among other officials of Chikkadevaraja, Appur5ya- 
Hebbaruva was an agent for the collection of customs 
dues {sunkadorkartardda) ; Chamaiya was a supervisor 

89. Ibid., 81-37 [According to this poem {Ibid, 8e<84), the construction of 
the pond was actually completed after Chikkadevaraja’s death] ; E. C., 
II SB. 365 ; see also aqd compare B'lj. Kath., XI. 390, XII. 48Q-i81, 
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of Maiugdrs and Kolukdrs ; Lingaiya was another odicial 
in charge of customs, being familiarly known as Siinkada- 
Linga, while Abhani Venkatacharya of Kaus^ika-gdtra 
and Bhanoji-Pandita were among diplomatic agents 
{niyogi) stationed abroad.^ 

In the early part of his reign (1673-168(>), particularly 
during 1G73-1678 and 1082-lb86, 
moil’s! ChikkadevarSja Wodeyat', an we have 

seen/^ found himself engaged in wars 
with Madura and Ikkeri, Bijapiir and Golkonda, the 
local country powers and the Mahrattas. Tlie admini- 
stration of the country during these periods of war 
interspersed by short intervals of peace was, ordinarily, 
conducted by the Council of Ministers under his general 
supervision. The years 1G79-1681 and 1(586 were, 
however, generally years of peace and security in Mysore. 
It was during and, at different intervals, after this period 
that Chikkadevaraja, at the height of his jiower, appears 
to have found sufficient time and leisure to personally 
attend to the solution of problems of administration 
necessitated by the conditions of the times.^’^ 

Defence w^as naturally the most important item 

1. strengthen, ngnf demanding the serious attention of 
the Brmy and the Chikkadevaraja in the early years of 
fort of Senngapatam. reign — particularly in and after 

1675. Although he was on the whole able to hold his 
own against the contending factors during 1673-1674, 
the experience of these years seems to have brought 
home to him the importance of a larger and well-equipped 
army as an effective instrument in working out his 
ambitious scheme of conquests and annexations. 
Accordingly, having acquainted himself with the state of 
his finances, he increased the numerical strength of his 
army by an addition of 12,000 horse and 100,000 foot, 
with the rest of the equipment that war necessitates. 

40. Vide references cited under Oranti and other recorder in Oh. XIII. 

41, Ante, Gb. XI, 42, Cf. Wilks and Devaebandra in Cb. XY below. 
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Thus the fort of Seringapataiu was strengthened by the 
mounting of 44 additional cannons on the bastions and 
the inner and outer fort-walls.^® 

About the same time, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar also 
struck a new type of gold coins 
Curreucy.^*^*^ (7’ara/i«) known as Tdndava- Krishna- 

Murti-Bevardya}^ Though only an 
administrative event, this was a landmark of considerable 
significance, particularly from the political and religious 
points of view. Politically it was, as already indicated, 
an index of his achievement over Chokkanatha Nayaka 
of Madura in 1073. Indeed the Tondanur copper-plate 
(/rant does seem to echo this position when it 

speaks of Chikkadevaraja as having “ emulated the sports 
of Krishna in conquering the lord of Madhura ” (Madura). 
And this was, perhaps, the reason why the actual 
designation of the coin itself associates his name with 
Krishna represented m the dancing posture on its 
obverse."*^ From the religious point of view, the striking 
of this type of com, as we shall see,^"^ testifies to ^>rl- 
Vaishnavisni as the jicrsonal religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. 

The next series of administrative 
already indicated, 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar during and 
after 1679-1681. These measures 
relate, respectively, to the reorganization and administra- 
tion of local units and the inauguration of fiscal reforms. 

The total number of administrative 

Bdmmistotlon”’* divisions igadi) up to the time 

of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, it 


8. ReorgauiZHtiuu 
aud adiriiniNtratJoii 
of local unita 


measures was, as 
introduced by 


43. Anvah, I. 111-112; see also Mya, Baj. Cha., 31-32. For details of 
weapons of warfare, etc. , of the period, vide Appendix IX. 

44. i. M. O., No. 18-16-20, pp. 64-56: Tdi^ava-Kruhna-Mfirti-'Divaraya 
ndnyavannu h/lktai. 

46. E, O., Ill (1) Sr. 64, 11. 61-62: Madhuriiarui geldu puravrajangalam 
aeled^eyddugum khalara Ukahipa Kriahnana lileyante v6l. 

46. Fiidtf. Appendix VI — (S^ Speoiinens of the coin are still known, 

47. Vide under Behgion, In Ch. Xlll. 
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Gpupral administra- 
tion of the gadi 


would seem,^*^ 1% Fresh acquisitions had, however, been 
made by him since 1()78 The first important step, 
therefore, taken by Chikkadcvariija was the amalgamation 
of all the conquests and annexations of the rulers of 
Mysore since Kaja Wodeyar’s time and the splittini^ up 
of the same into 84 fresh units {gadi) after granting rent- 
free lands {umhali) to some Palegiirs and selthug the 
contributions (khandane) due b> others. Fi.tcli unit was 
subdivided into hoblis, the groups of minor villages there- 
under (ranging from 8 to Id) being absorbed in major 
ones and the hobh itself being nanu'd aftei' a major 
village.'^-^ 

At the head of the administration of eneh unit was 
placed a Subtldd). Under him were 
posted an assistant {rh ikka-pdrupatyn- 
(jdra), three scroll-writers {athavanvye- 
prati), SIX accountants igmndsteyani) 
and one scribe {rdyasadavauu) . A net-work of postal 
system was established, a news-carrier 
postal {anche-hartkdnt) being stationed over 
each division. It was his duty to look 
after the transmission of letters from place to place and to 
report on matters coming within his 
nate stair direct knowledge Among the sub- 

ordinate staff of each unit, whose 
number varied m jiroportion to its size and status, were 
the head-peon (dafeddra), menials {kdlujtgadavaru), 
treasury attenders (hastdntri, golla), two watchmen 
{chdvadi-kdvahigdrani) and a torch- 
bearer {divatlgeya-jana) , Besides, the 
local militia (kanddchdra) in each unit 
was placed on a sound footing, a Ihandddr, a Gurikdr, 


i. The 
siafT 


executive 


iv. The Kand/lc/wir 
servioe. 


48. The &rl. Mdltdt. of Mallikai^una (1678) speake of Chikkadevaraja as 
having been served by 72 functionaries or agents in his court (II, 65) : 
appatteradu niyOgam dappadesevipudarinfla-mrdagp-meaegum. These 
functionaries perhaps represented 72 gadia or administrative units about 
1678. Cf. Oapt. Bead in BdratnaJuil Becorda (1792), I. 139, para 9, 
referring to the number of units as 73. 

49. Annals^ 1. 116-117 ; see also Bdrdmahal Becorda, l.c. 


22 
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three &iraRtcdars^ three Gumdstas, Hohllddrs, Dafeddrs, 
OlekdrSy the bugler and the drnmmer {komhinavanu^ 
tamateyavayiu) being suitably posted. The number of 
Olekdrfi varied from 100 to 400 according to the size of 
the unit. Over six Olekdrs was placed a Dafeddr and 
over 50 Dafeddra a Hohliddr. Ordinarily it was the duty 
of the staff of the militia to patrol the unit and safeguard 
the local treasury (hastdntrada kdvaln-kattale). In times 
of war they were required to be ready with arms and 
ammunition.'^ The militia seems thus to have occupied 
an important place in the civil and military governance 
of the country, useful alike in times of war and peace and 
analogous to what we correspondingly find in the Mughal 
and Mahratta systems of administration of the period. 

A special Subdddr was appointed to be in charge of 
demesne lands situated in different 
units. It was his duty to see to the 
increase of yield from those lands and 
to supervise the raising of crops therefrom Under him 
was posted a civil establishment (consisting of f^irastflddr, 
accountants and scribes) to maintain regular accounts 
of receipts in cash and in kind, and a military establish- 
ment {i.e., KanddchaYy headed by the KilUddr, Thdndddr 
and others) to keep watch and ward. 

Intelligence, honesty and efficiency were the criteria 

VI Criteria and appointments, particular care 

emoluments of appo- being taken to see that bribery and 
mtmentfl. Corruption were not fostered and that 

economy prevailed among the officials. The salary of 
the superior executive staff (like the Subaddr^ ^irasteddr, 
Killeddr and others) was fixed in proportion to the relative 


V AdminiKtratioii 
of domenne landK 


60. Ihidy 117. Cf, Wtlks (I. 106), referring to the establishment of the post 
and the secret service (intelligence department), and commenting on it as 
the ‘'new and terrible instrument of despotism.” There was nothing 
peculiar in this institution. It was necessitated by the conditions of the 
times. The contemporary Mughal Empire had an active news service (see 
.1. Sarkar, Mughal AdminUtfaHony pp. 97-101). See also f.n. 51 infra. 
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responsibilities of the appointments, half the amount 
being usually paid in cash and the other half in kind. 
The pay of the Olekdrs of the Kanddrhdr service was 
fixed at rates varying fiomhalf imraha to one varahay 
half the amount being jiaid in cash anrl the other half in 
kind, which was met out of the produce ot lands granted 
to them. To make the Kanddi'hdr service attractive, 
all the Olekdrs were exonijitcd from ujiccd labour 
{hittu-hittu) and from payment of dues such as presents, 
benevolences and house-tax {kdtiike, kadddiju, mane- 
terige) 

Special attention was bestowed on th(' maintenance of 
^ , law and oidei 111 the e,ounirv. A regular 

vij, L a w a II d ^ 

jrdcr seiviee for eonve^ing ennnnal intelli- 

(«) The convejiiJK gence was established. The Olekdrs 
of cnmnial iiiteiii- were re(juired to re})ort on tlie character 
and conduct v)l peoplt^ in several parts 
of the kingdom and promptly communicate to the 
central government all occuirences in the interior 
of the country and on the road -side, 
system^ Police important placcs aiid at the 

head-quartei’s of the units, a special 
staff, consisting of Kotirdl, ^diiabhogs (then nuinbei' 
varying from 1 to 3 according to the size of the locality), 
Pete-Setti, Yajamdn, local accountant {desada-^dnahhog) ^ 
the criers {chalavddi . . dandiyavanu), the bugler, 

the drummer, detectives {kalla-hantaru) and menials 
(uligadavaru), was entrusted with important duties. 

51. Ibid, 117-118; also 136-137. Cf. Wilkn, I. 218. Hm reference to the 
exemption of the noldiery from the payment of certain imposts as being 
intended to " neutralise ” their opposition to Chikkadevaraja’s measures, 
is based on an unfounded assumption. Such an exemption, however, 
seems to have been justified both on grounds of policy and established 
custom (see Myn. Qae., II. iv. 2462). Traces of Mughal and Mahratta 
influence are noticeable in the organization of the qadt (subdh), the police 
system and criminal intelligence service, termed "espionage *’ by 
the older writers. Compare, for instance, Sarkar, o.c., pp. 80-101, 
describing the duties of the Sithahddr^ Faujd/ir, Kotwdl, Thar^ddr and 
news-reporters including the Hark&rah, and referring to the Subdhddr's 
schband* (sibbandt), troops (retainers), etc. The parallel is interesting. 

22 * 
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4. Fiscal reforms 

1. Tb«‘ villaf^e as 
the fiscal unit 


These officials had to see that the different classes and 
sections of the local populace (such as the Banajigas, 
VaUyas and Pdnchdlas) did not transgress their caste 
injunctions, to prevent thefts, to see that the merchants 
carried on their dealings according to prescribed rules and 
regulations, and to bring the different classes of offenders 
to book. Also, during nights they had to conduct a regular 
patrol of the lo<iality and prevent the commission of crimes. 
P^urther, the Kotivdl, Pete-Setti and Yajanmn were em- 
powered to inquire into local cases and fine those whose 
guilt was comparatively light and to report to the king all 
serious offences demanding deterrent punishment at his 
hands.'^ 

In the scheme of fiscal reforms introduced bv Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, the village as the 
fiscal unit received his foremost 
attention. In each village, the time- 
honoured system of rural economy was 
revived, and placed on a secure foundation, under the 
designation of Bdrdhahlti, which 
HyTton/ denotes the carrying of rural admini- 

stration by the following twelve 
elements of the village hierarchy . the headman 
{(/auda), accountant {^dnahhdg) — number varying from 
1 to 8 — , Brahman astrologer {panchdngada-brdhmana). 
blacksmith {kahhinada-kelasadava7iu) ^ goldsmith 
{akkasdle)j potter {kumhdra)^ washerman {agam), 
barber {kelasi), scavengar {tbti), watchman italavdra), 
regulator of tank sluices (kere^nlruganti) and carpenter 
{djaravanu). The fees {rusum) of these officials, under 
the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, varied according to 
their respective rights, being usually paid in kind 
{soUge-gudde-dya, i.c., a measure of capacity equal to J 
of a halla or J a seer) , the headman and the accountant, 
in particular, being entitled to an additional share 

63. /Md, 125-136 ; see also f.n. 61 supra. 
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from the crops raised by the villagers {id)idya-mtidre) . 
The headman was further exempted from house-tax 
{viane-terige), forced labour {hittu-biUn) and presents 
and benevolences (kdnikr, kadddya). Half the pay 
of the village accountant was to be paid in (‘a^h and 
the other lialf in kind, he being permitted to 
receive from the ryots, annually, an additional fee 
(varying from J, J, | to 1 hanu pe-r hi'ad. according to 
the status of the ryot) for making entries of land 
revenue receipts in the village accounts {kadafada hdni- 
keya hand). The carpenter, baibcr potter, washerman, 
scavenger, blacksmith, watchman and others were 
allowed the right of receiving a bundle ol grass (laden 
with ears of corn) and a measure {kohtga) of gram from 
individual cultivators. The village ofhcials other than 
the scavenger and the watchman W(*re permitted to 
receive from each ryot a fixed (|uantit> of gram as an 
annual allowance {hadade), calculated on the basis of the 
numerical strength of the ryot’s family. In addition to 
all these jierqmsites, the Brahman astrologer, accountant, 
scavenger, watchman and the regulator ol tank sluices 
were granted, for their maintenance, rent-free lands 
{mdnya-bhiimi) varying m revenue value from 1 
to 6 varahas according to tlieir respective status. 
Other officials, like those m charge of government 
channels {kdluve-viaiiegdr) and of accounts of crops 
{hasuge-inanegdr^ sdnabhdg)^ were each to receive a 
bundle of grass (laden with ears of corn) and a measure 
{kolaga) of grain out of the landlord’s half share of the 
agricultural produce {vdrada huttuualiyalh) 

The revenue system next received a due share of 
attention at the hands of Chikkadeva- 
li. The land-tax. raja Wodeyar. Land-tax being the 
main-stay of finance, elaborate rules 

63. Ibid, 119-120 Compare the exaction of perquisites {ahwabn) by revenue 
officials in contemporary Mughal India (Sarkar, o. c., pp. 112-114). 
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and regulations were drawn up for its organization and 
administration. As already indicated, a distinction was 
made between demesne lands and public lands, separate 
officers being appointed to look after each of them. The 
principle of State landlordism was the prime feature of the 
reforming tendencies of the time, and every effort was 
made to adjust it to the changing conditions of the 
times and the needs of a growing kingdom. At first, 
it was laid down that half the share of 
.nV.d..3tr“uor produce (ardha-vnra), such as paddy 
sugar-cane and other staple crops, from 
lands irrigated by canals in the A stag ram and other 
divisions, should be credited to government. The subjects, 
however, represented that this measure would hardly enable 
them to maintain themselves after meeting the necessary 
expenses of cultivation {muttuvali) . Accordingly, at the 
harvest, an enquiry was instituted, and it being found 
that the estimated income from and expenditure on 
production during the year were nearly balanced, the 
yield was divided into three portions, one portion being 
set off against the cost of production incurred by the 
ryots, another being allowed for their maintenance and 
the third being ordered to be taken by the government. 
This procedure, it was ordered, was to be followed only 
for a year or two, after which the ryots were to make 
over to the government an equal share of the gross 
produce {saina-vara) . In lands irrigated by tank water, 
it was ruled that paddy and other crops were to be raised 
during years of good rains and half the produce credited 
to government, while during years of drought the 
cultivator was to be allowed to raise only dry crops 
{beddahi pairu) and pay the government the assessment 
usually levied on dry lands {beddalu kanddya). To faci- 
litate the discharge of water from the canals and embank- 
ments (halve, hatte) and the cultivation of crops there- 
under, a Manegdr, a ^dnabhog, menials and regulators 
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of sluices (their number varying from 2 to 4 according 
to the condition of the canal and the status of the village) 
were appointed. To supervise the raising of crops from 
demesne lands, the required officials {hasuge-mai^gdr^ 
hasuge-^dnahhog , kdluUgada-jana) were likewise j^iosted. 
As regards waste and unserviceable lands covered with 
rank vegetation, revenue concessions were granted with 
a view’ to their reclamation In the case of lands of this 
class yielding a gross produce of 12 hanas, only one-third 
was to be received as the government share for a period 
of five years ; in the case of middle class lands yielding 
16 hanas, one-fourth was to be collected for a similar 
period, after which the usual half was to be taken. In 
places where ryots were few and waste lands innumerable, 
a partial remission of land revenue {hisse kanddya) was 
allowed, to enable them to reclaim such lands. The 
ryots in certain parts of the country having represented 
their inability to pay the fixed cash assessment {kanddya), 
it was ruled that in such cases only half tlie produce actually 
raised {vara) was to be taken from them and stored m 
the principal granary at the capital city, an order to this 
effect being issued also to the Siibdddrs of the units. 

The land-tax, under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, 
seems thus to have varied from I, I to J of the gross 
produce, collected in cash as well as in kind. It must be 
taken to have been a distinct improvement on what 
obtained in South India under the Cho)as, Vijayanagar 
sovereigns and rulers of Madura and Tanjore, whose 
maximum share of land revenue varied in actual practice 
from i to 5 , or 50 to 80 per cent, of the gross produce, 
against the J or J permitted by the Hindu law-givers. 
The settlement effected by Chikkadevaraja was, again, 
conspicuous by the absence of farming of revenues 
and its concomitant evils, oppression and rack-renting, 
of which we have evidence already in the Vijayanagar 
period. The heaviness of the land-tax under Ghikkadeva, 
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compared with the lightness of the burden at 
present {i.e., about 6 per cent, or of the gross produce), 
was, it has to be conceded, in keeping with the high 
purchasing power of the pagoda in the seventeenth 
century. And whatever may be said against payment 
in kind, it has to be set down that this system has its 
own advantages during periods of depression accompanied 
by a severe fall in prices.'’'^ 

Land-tax apart, a system of taxing fruit trees in 
garden lands was brought into being. 
treeH, utc.^ Thus, it was laid down, cocoanut trees 

were to be assessed on the basis of 
yield of fruits, at rates varying from 15, 18. 25, 28 to 30 
varahas per 1,000 trees. In certain parts oi the country 
where garden lands were for long immune from assess- 
ment, half the gross produce of both areca and cocoanut 
trees was fixed as the government share of revenue, 
while in places where taxation of cocoanut trees was the 
custom, areca trees also were to be subjected to a levy 
according to local usage. The tax on tamarind and jack 
trees in dry lands was likewise based on the yield, and 
varied from 1 to 2 hanas per tree {maravali handdyay 
As regards garden lands (situated behind tanks in the 
neighbourhood of canals) leased out for fresh areca and 
cocoanut [ilantations, a tax of 3 hanas was at first to be 
levied on every 100 plantain stumps {hdleya huda) 
required for raising the plantations, and, as soon as the 
areca and cocoanut plants yielded a harvest, the tax on 
plantain trees was to be remitted, either one half {vara) 
of the major produce or an equivalent cash assessment 


64. Firfft, on this seotioii, Ihtd, 118-119, 122-123. For details about Early 
South Indian Finance, see article on the subject in the/. A., Vol. XL, pp. 
2B5-289. Of. Wilkn, according to whom " the sixth was the lawful share 
of the crop for which the Raja received his equivalent in money “ and 
forced the ryot to agree to “a voluntary increase of the landed assess- 
ment,” etc., for which there is no evidence— i;*dc Ch. XV of this work, 
for a detailed critical notice of Wilks’s position \ also f.n, 69 infra. 
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(kanddya) being ordered to be collected from the 
proprietors.'^ 

Land revenue dues from the administrative units, 
under the reforms of Chikkadevaraja 
lectionr*"^ Wodeyar, were to I >e annually c(»llected 

in full in three instalments a n d 
transmitted to the central exchequer at Senugapatam. 
Besides, the S'lthdddr of each unit was ri'cjinred to execute 
a bond {viuchchalike) to the effect that he would increase 
the revenue yield from different .sources (such as patm, 
pachche, etc.). The annual net revenue leceipts froin 
the 84 units after deducting th(‘ necessary expense's of 
the civil and military cstahhshinents {athavaye, 
kanddclidra) and religious endowments {dPraddyaf 
brahmaddya), amounted on an averagi' to 7,20,000 
varahas (or twenty-one lakhs and sixty-thousand rupees, 
taking one varaha at Its. 3). And it was so ordained 
that every day a mmimuin of two bags containing 1,000 
varahas each was to bo received from the local parts and 
deposited in the trcasui^ at Sei ingapatfim at the time of 
the king’s observance of tJie Ndmatit tkam in the Palace. 
So strict indeed was thus ordinance that, it is .said, if 
there was delay on any day in the remittance oi the 
amount to the treasury, the king would devote his time 
that day to the recitation of the Bdindyana and would 
not break his fast until he had personally seen the 
bags and sent them for deposit to the treasury.^' As 
for that, no modern Government can or would fail 
to collect its revenue at the proper time except at the 
risk of failing in its duty towards itself. The precision 

5^ ibtd, 122-128. 

66. Ibid, 126; see also and compare Wilks, I. 120-121 ; S. K. Aiyangar, 
Ancient India, pp. 802-803 Wilks’s observation (1 c.) that Chikkadeva- 
raja, “ by a course of rigid economy and order, and by a widely extended 
and well-organized system of securing for himself the great mass of 
plunder obtained by his conquests, had accumulated a treasure,” etc., 
hardly takes iuto account either the actual conditions under which 
Chikkadeva worked or the, historical precedents or the accepted canons 
of public finance, as explained in the text above. 
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with which revenue is collected to-day in every civilized 
country shows that that great duty cannot be abandoned 
or laid aside, for that would be striking at the very root 
of its existence. And Chikkadeva’s government was 
not a mere tax-gathering one ; it cared for the political, 
social and spiritual welfare of its people. Further, 
according to the Hindu science of politics, a well-filled 
treasury is a necessity to a king and Chikkadeva, consi- 
dering the times he lived in, would have committed a 
serious blunder if he had not made adequate arrangements 
lor keeping his finances in ordcr.^^ Even m Europe, 
the [lolicy of forming public treasures or other reserves, 
in order to provide for the necessities of the State in 
times of emergency, is well known. The system of 
public treasures, indeed, can lay claim to high antiquity. 
Thus, the Athenians before the Peloponnesian War had 
accumulated a large sum. The Persian kings likewise 
had collected the tribute of their provinces in the shape 
of precious metals, large portions of which Alexander took 
hold of. The Homans followed the same system of 
hoarding. In the medieval jieriod, the practice was 
continued. It was usual on the death of the king for. 
his successor to gain possession of the treasure. Several 

57. AccordinK to the Amara-kuia, liajydnqii consists of the following seven 
constituents Svdmyamdtya anhrtkoia rdsf ra dury a baldni, minis- 

ter, friend, treasury, kingdom, fortress and army. The Mattiya-Purdna 
(i-iv) likewise says . 

Svdmyantdtyancha rd^tramcha duryam kOie balam int | 
Parasparopakdrtdam saptduyatn rdja muchyate || 

The Mahdbhdrata adds citizens as forming the eighth constituent. The 
importance of the kOia (treasury) is thus stressed by one authority : 

KOid mahlpater fivO natu jtrdndh kathanchana \ 

Dravyain hi rdjabhvpaaya vaiariraniiti sthitxh |{ 

DharmaMto mkhdrthAya bhritydndm bharcmdyacha | 
Apadarthamcha samrakshyah kdiah kdiavatd a€uld\\ 

{YukUkalpataru^ as quoted under kdAah in R&ja Radhakauta Dev’s 
6»bdakalpadruma). According to this authority, the treasury is, apart 
from his life, the king's soul ; it is the wealth of the sovereign and shows 
his condition, apart from his body. This wealth is for enabling him to 
perform bis Dharma and for securing his happiness. It is also mtended 
to support those dependent on him : also to preserve him from dangers ; 
that which has all this stored in itself is kOia. 
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instances can be quoted in support of this statement from 
the histories of Plngland and France. The treasure and 
the kingdom, in fact, went together, each being looked 
on as equally a form of proj^crty. Tn Fngland, Henry 
VIII dissipated the treasure left by Ins wise fathti. In 
France, Henry IV, who was guided hv Sully, his 
celebrated minister, in this matter, was the last sovereign 
to maintain a treasure, though the prai’lict' fell into 
desuetude by the tune of Adam Smith He notes that 
it continued to exist m the canton of Bern and in 
Prussia. Frederick the (treat il74('-17S()) continued the 
system in the latter country, and the lat(‘ (lennaii Em})ire 
stuck to it tenaciously to the i nd. “ The reasons which 
induced so many states,” as one. autliority puts it, ” to 
accumulate treasure arc to be found in tlie conditions of 
society existing at the time ” A primitive community 
has no need of a store of money , provisions and w'eapons 
would be more useful in its case With the introduction 
of money dealings, the convenience; of having a univer- 
sally desired article on hand would be too jilain to be for- 
gotten. ” The efficient maintenance of an army in the 
field depends in a great degree on the supply of w’hat is so 
often called the ‘ sinews of war ’ Cases are not unknown 
where expeditions failed altogether from want of this 
indispensable auxiliary.” Where credit was undeveloped 
and taxes were occasional and uncertain expedients, a 
State that had no treasure was in a dangerous situation, 
unprepared either for attack or defence. The treasure 
came to be looked upon, as Bastable has justly remarked, 
as a species of property owned by the sovereign ‘‘ serving 
a particular purpose and completing the public economy.” 
The change to the modern economic organization wherein 
the method of incurring debt (through a well-organized 
banking system) takes the place of the older system of 
storing up treasure or other disposable wealth for a time 
of need, is not yet universal even in Europe. The policy 
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6 . Weights 
Measures. 


ail (I 


of building up of reserves for meeting military necessities 
has been long defended in Germany, while in India the 
state-treasure policy has not been entirely superseded by 
a well-organized system of banking 

The next item which engaged the attention of Chikka- 
devariija Wodeyar was the standardisa- 
tion of weights and measures. The 
kolaga was the common unit of 
measure used for determining the quantity of corn. 
Its measuring capacity, however, varied in different 
jiarts of the country, according to local custom. Thus, 
there were kolagas measuring from 8, 12, 15 to 16 seers 
each. Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar allowed this usage to be 
continued all over the country, introducing a change only 
in respect of the seals to be used by the local officials for 
impressing the prevailing units of measure with. The 
signets {mudreya unyiira) which were in vogue m different 
localities since the Palegfir regime were examined, and, 
as the estampages thereon were found to vary considerably, 
a new system was introduced, aiming at uniformity 
throughout. On the gold signet of each of the 84 
administrative units, the name of the unit, together, 
with the figures of the Sun and the Moon on either side 
and the monogram “ Z)c ” in the middle — standing for 
the king’s name — was engraved, and the principal local 
officer of the unit (Subaddr) ordered to be entrusted 
with the charge of the seal thus formed. Another 
type of signet made of silver, with the monogram “ De ” 
likewise engraved thereon, was, it was further laid down, 
to be placed in charge of the subordinate executive 
staff {na,me\y, Atjiavane-chikka-pdrupatyagdra^ Killeddrs, 
hdbli and village officials and collectors of taxes such 
as sunka, pomimi^ samaydchdra, etc.), for current use 
by them. Further, the village officials (like the toti, 
talavdr and nlmganti) were to be provided with 

fiS. See sfl to the mainteuHuoe of State treasure in Europe generally, Bastable, 
Public P’Mtowoc, 636-640. 
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wooden planks, and the village roriiiu {chdvadi) with a 
staff, impressed as usual with the monogram “ De ” 
in the middle and the figures of the Sun and the Moon 
on either side, for use by them under the direction of 
their chief {grdmada jmmpaiyagdrtt), ospeeiall> while 
attaching the properties of delinquents anil claiming the 
government share of produce from lands. Besides, the 
managers of temples {deiuisthdnada j)d rujxiti/a-gdnt) in 
the local parts were to be in charge of the seals thereof, 
engraved v/ith the names of ilie respective shrines. 
Similarly, the general units of welgllL^ and mcasiire.s ail 
over the country, namely, the maund {ma7ia), } maund 
{dadeya), h maund {panchP} u), kolaya piieasuring 8 
seem), halla (measuring ‘2 .sger.s). seer, I •ieer, J seer, ^ seer 
and seer, were to be suitably impressed with the royal 
seal, and it was ruled that all commercial transactions 
were to be conducted only by means of stamped measures 
At the same time, the standard weight of 3 lumthirdyi- 
hanavis being recognised as equivalent to tliat of 1 duddn, 
the other corresponding denominations were regulated 
asunder; 1 duddu — 1 tola , 24 duddu — 1 kachcha seer ; 
10 seers — ■! dadeya (J maund); 4 dadeya — 1 small maund 
{nia 7 ia of 40 seers) ; 44 to 40 seers — 1 big maund (jtuma). 
Both in the Palace stores and in the market-places, 
grains, jaggery, areca, turmeric, tamarind, pepper, cliillies 
and miscellaneous spices were to be measured by the big 
weight {i.e., at 44 to 46 seers per maund) while purchasing 
them, and by the small weight (/ e., at 40 seers per maund) 
while distributing them for consumption."’'-^ 

Other important measures Chikkadevanqa Wodeyar is 
credited with, generally during c. 1078- 

6. Industries, trade iggQ were of an econoinic character, 
aud commerce. ' , , ^ . 

and relate m the main to industries, 

69. Ibid, 120-122; see also under Grants and other records in Ch. XIII, 
for the reference to (Chi kkade vara ja’s monogram) as found on 

boundary stones On p. 121 <Jf the Annals, tov Z Kan^hlrrtyi-varahas, 
read 3 Kanfhlrdyi-hanauis. 
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trade and commerce. Manufacture and sale of iron 
goods seems to have been a normal feature of govern- 
mental activities during the reign. The professional 
classes, such as dyers (bannagdra) , weavers (devdnga)^ 
tailors {chippiga)^ artisans {Hlpi)y plasterers igdrekelasa- 
daimru), day-labourers (kdmdti) and basket-makers 
{medaru), were, under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja, 
to be enabled to ply their respective callings in accord- 
ance with their time-honoured traditions “ In particular, 
on the acquisition of Bangalore by Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar in July 1087, we learn, not only merchants 
but also 12,000 families of weavers were securely 
established there, agreements {kaulu-kardru) were 
entered into with them and facilities afforded for the 
passage of bales of cloth to various parts of the country 
and, particularly, to Seringapatam. Trade and com- 
merce were, ordinarily, in the hands of SeUis of the 
VaUya and Banajiga communities. Trade routes were 
controlled by associations of merchants of various places 
in different parts of the country {dHa-dUada-mahd-ndda- 
vartakaru) and transport of articles was being conducted 
by means of pack-bullocks {goni-heru). Articles of- 
commerce were liable to local tolls {sthala-sunka) and 
import and export duties {olavdru, horavdru) on the 
basis of loads, the rates varying according to the nature 
of the commodity. The systematic expansion of the 
kingdom of Mysore since 1610 appears to have naturally 
brought in its tram problems of its own for solution at 
the hands of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, particularly in 
respect of trade and commerce. Special attention was 
paid to the strengthening of the forts and bastions of 
places acquired from the Palegars, and to the laying out, 
on an extensive scale, of market-places {pete) in those 
localities. The merchants having, it is said,®® represented 
to Chikkadevaraja the necessity of bringing together the 
60 . Ibid, 120 . 61 . Ibid, 110 . 62 . Ibid, 121 . 
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different products — grown on a large scale in various 
parts of the country — to a prominent trade-centre 
{dodda-pHe) for purposes of evaluation {karagapadi), 
large scales {cliintahi) were fixed up in Bangalore, (lubbi, 
Turuvekere and other places, when* cotton, arf i a-nut 
and other articles of trade were to brought and 
weighed and later taken to local markets lor sale. A 
sort of trade-emporium for the distribution oi economic 
products over different areas seems thus to have been 
brought into being. Besides, arrangements were made 
not only for the export and iinpcut of grams, spices, 
cloth and other things to and from the market-])laces 
{p^e) of the 84 administrative units, but also for the 
determination of their value and the l(;vy of tolls {mnka) 
on different commodities according to the nature of the 
stock. The customs department (snnkada-chdvadi) 
was reorganized, salaried servants, namely, a Manegdr, 
&dnahhbg (number not exceeding 3) and Koliikdrs, being 
appointed to look after the same. Similarly officials 
were posted in suitable numbers to the charge of toll- 
gates {ukkada) on the road-side in the interior of the 
country. Collections from customs dues were to be 
accumulated m the cash-chests {gdlaka) of the respective 
administrative units, and merchants in local parts were 
to be required to set apart a portion of their wares, at 
rates varying from J to one seer per load (hcru), as 
contribution {rnsum) to local deities and allowances to 
Brahmans and others,*^ 


Among measures of a miscellaneous character, recorded 
to have been introduced by Chikka- 


7. Mitjoellaneous 
measures. 


devaraja Wodeyar during the period 
(1678-1686), were*^ the arrangements 


made for the storing and disposal of agricultural produce 
(from demesne lands and public lands) and other articles of 
every day utility in the principal granary {doMa-vgrdna) 


69. Ilnd, 126, 142. 04. Ibid^ 126-128. 
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and the newly established minor stores {chlkka-ugrdna) 
at Senngapatam, and the appointment of stores officials, 
such as supervisors {gurikdrs)^ writers (karanikaru) , 
clerks {guvidstaa), accountants {&dnahhdgs), measurers 
{alategavaru, tfikadavaru) , guards {pahareyavarv) , etc., 
their pay being fixed in cash and m kind according to the 
nature of their respective duties ; the extension of the 
armoury and the magazine (jdna-.4dle, alaguia-chdcadl, 
maddina-viane) in Seringajiatam and the storing therein 
of fireworks ol various descriptions (required for use 
during the Newardiri and other festive occasions), 
together with arrangements for the manufacture on a 
large scale of weapons of warfare and powder and shot, 
and for the maintenance of accounts relating to them 
by a special establishment consisting of GurikdrSy 
tidvabhdgs and others. 

Although the administrative measures sketched thus 
far were on the wliole attended with 
liscHiVefonm^' measure of success, it appears 
not improbable, it we are to view 
things in the light of the Jesuit letter of IGBO already 
referred to,*’''^ that the working of the fiscal reforms, in 
particular, was hampered by the political crisis of 1682- 
1686, resulting in a friction between the government 
and the subjects, especially in the eastern parts of the 
kingdom of Mysore. One account‘d’ has’ it that despite 
the facilities afforded, and concessions granted, by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, certain well-to-do and proud 
ryots organised a stout opposition to the government 
refusing to pay the revenue dues and openly disobeying 
the rules and regulations. The agitation, according to 
this authority, was thus purely fiscal in character. The 
evidence available, however, seems to indicate that 
almost simultaneously, during 1682-1686, there was a 

66. Ante, Ch. XI, f.n. 116-117 ; mde also Ch. XV, for details, 

66. Annais, I. liS m. 
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clash of interests, political and economic. In any 
case, the troubles were successfully overcome.®’ And, 
towards the close of 1686, the levy of house-tax and other 
imposts, altogether 19 in number, was 
ReviBion of taxes. systematised.®® These may be classified 
under two main heads : (1) Local and 
(2) Communal. Under local were included such items 
as Mane-terige (house-tax), Hullu-hana (tax on straw 
from fields), Devardya-vatta (difference of exchange on 
defective coins — a currency discount), Kru-sunka (plough- 
tax), Guluvina-pommu (tax on plough-share), Angadu 
vasara (tax on moveable booths m the bazaar streets), 
Angadi-pattadi (tax on workshop attached to a ware- 
house), Maggada-kanddya (loom-tax), Pd&avdra (tax on 
fishery), Uppina-indle (tax on local manufacture of salt 
from saline earth), Datia-karu-mdriddakke-sunka (tax 
on cattle sold), Kuri-terige (tax on flocks of sheep), 
Gida-kdvalu (tax on pasturage in forest tracts, resorted 
to by the ryots), Ubbe-kdnike (tax on kettles used by 
washermen for the boiling and bleaching of cloths) 
and Kaudi-terige (tax on bullock saddles, l.e.y on bullocks 
for hire). Under communal were Saviaydchdra (dues on 
conventional practices or usages observed by the folk), 
Kutdchdra (dues on corporate rights), Jdti-mdnya (dues 
on caste privileges) and Maduve-terige (marriage-tax).®® 

67. See Cb. XV below, for details. 

68. Annalfi, I. 134 Cf. WtJka, according to whom the imposts were levied 
very early in Chikkadevaraja's reigu and became the root cauar of the 
revolt of the Jangamaa. Even Devachandra, the local traditioniat, 
hardly supporta Wilks, for, according to him, the levy of imposts, about 
the middle of the reign (i.e., in 1666), was a conaequence of the Jaiigama 
agitation — vMZe Ch. XV, for a detailed critical notice of these authorities. 

69. Ibui; see also and compare Wilks's list (I, 218-219, f.n.) and Rice's list (I. 
592, f.n,). Most of the imposts, referred to, were common in the 
Karnataka country in ancient times (see Ch. XV) and in contemporary 
Mughal India (see Barkar, o. c., pp. 119-128), though forms seem to 
have differed. Ghikkadevaraja's revival of them as effective weapons 
for keeping at bay the turbulent elements, appears to have been justifled 
from the conditions of the times. Wilks’s statement (I. 217 ) that Chikka- 
devaraja “ had recourse to the law of the Siutera, which anthoriaed bun, 
by no very forced construction, to attack the husbandman by a variety 
of vexatious taxes," is neither well-founded nor does it sufficiently take 
into account the actual conditions under which Chikkadevarija ruled— 
vide Ch. XV, for a datailed critical notice. 


23 
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Officials were appointed for the administration and 
collection of these imposts, a Manegdr, a ^dnahhog and 
a Kolukdr being generally held responsible for each item. 
Usually all these items of revenue were leased out 
{guttigege kottu) , the annual realisations therefrom being 
ordered to be added on to the aggregate annual land 
revenue receipts of the respective villages. These imposts, 
again, were subject to enhancement according to the 
condition and status of the individual ryot, and it was 
ordained that the revenue from this source was to 
be remitted to the central exchequer at Seringa- 
patam along with the local land revenue collections 
(shuc-kanddya) 

With the exception of certain portions ol the years 
1687-1690, 1695-1697 and 109B-i700. 

AdiniuiHtrative the latter part of the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar {i.e., 1686-1704) 
might generally be described as a period of peace and 
settled government, accompanied by systematic consoli- 
dation of conquered tracts — especially of those recovered 
from the Mahrattas. The earlier administrative measures, 
particularly those relating to land revenue, were enforced, 
with rigour and discipline, though with due regard to the 
general well-being of the [leople. A good harvest to the 
ryot was the criterion of happiness and prosperity of the 
subjects and we have contemporary testimony^^ as to how, 
in keeping with that criterion, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
was quite averse to taking from the ryots anything more 
70 Ibvl. 

71. A. V. C., Ill, 148 (with gloRS) ; Kannada-ndilol helamgalenitu perchido- 
d<im. prajegal perchuvar, Chikadfva-tnahurdyam aatgatiav^hanUdu- 
darim mum mitigeyda kandayamandllade peratondu kdau-vlaama- 
tiollann . . . ; see ftlso C. Bi , p. 4 (prose passage, para 2), testifying 

to peace in the country, happiness and well-being of the subjects, 
and blessings of Providence m respect of good rains and crops in 
the State, during the latter part of Chikkadevaraja's reign {endeaeya 
pagegaladangidudartm prajega\ge rdfikabhayamilladegum, devatdpra- 
atidadim male-belegalun(tldudarim daivikabhayam'Ul'adeyu^irpudarim, 
prajegalanibarum %hadol sognvdldapar). 
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than the standardised share of land revenue dues So 
carefully were the resources oi the kingdom managed 
under the regulations of Chikkadevaraja that, towards 
the close of his reign, it is said,*^^ he was able to leave in 
his treasury a credit balance of nine ciores in the .hape 
of cash and effects, whence he came to be f imiluirly 
known as Navakoti-Ndrdyana (Lord of nin^^ chores). 

The period 1(186-1704 was thus marked by the 
, successful working of the earlier 

Organization of ” /'i-i i i 

tho eighteen depart- administrative uieasurcs ol Chikka- 
ments, c. 1700-1704 devaraja Wodeyar Though theiv 

were no additions or alterations as regards these measures 
during this period, he is credited with having introduced 
certain developments in the administrative machinery in 
and after 1700, shortly after the return of his embassy 
to the court of AurangzTb."* These developments, it is 
added, had their origin in the Mughal system of the 
time, and relate to the organization of the following 
eighteen departments (chdvadt) (1) Nirdpada-chdvadi : 
department dealing with the recording of petitions from 
the officials to the king and with the disposal of the same 
in the form of orders {nirupa) duly authenticated by the 
latter; (2) Ayakattina-chdvadir. department dealing with 
accounts — civil and military — of the 84 administrative 
units igadigala sinicya dddya-vyayada lekka, ftaifiyada 
lekka), of the central exchequer {Toshlkhdnc lekka) and 
the king’s household {Kartdfd khdsd dddyd-vydyddd 
lekka)', (3) Mysuru-hobdU-vicharada-chavadi \ depart- 
ment dealing with the affairs of administrative units south 
of the Cauvery ; (4) Pdttdnadd-hdhdli-vichdrddd-chdvddi : 
department dealing with the affairs of administrative units 
north of the Cauvery ; (5) Slmeydrkdnddchdrddd-chavddi : 

72. Annals, I. 161 ; ci.Wilks. T. 120; see also f.n. 66 supra. 

74. Ibid, 146-160 ; cf . Capt. Bead xn Burilmahal Records (1792), 1. 1B9, para 10 ; 
also Wilks, I. 119-122, f.n. (including Sir Murray Hammiok’a list from the 
India Qfice, on. p. 122, f.n.), and Rice, I. 690-691. 


23 * 
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department dealing with accounts of civil and military 
establishments in the administrative units and of arms, 
ammunition and stores required for the equipment of 
the respective units; (fi) Bagila-kandachdrada-chavadi : 
department dealing with accounts relating to the military 
and civil officials on the Huzur establishment and the 
Palegars; (7) Sunkada-chdvadi . customs department for 
the maintenance of consolidated accounts of road-tolls 
on goods, collected all over the country under the 
regulations of Chikkadevaraja, and of import and 
export duties; (8) P o mmin a - e h dv a di : a special 
department intended exclusively for the collection at 
one-half the scheduled rates, of duties on commodities 
purchased or disposed of by certain classes of people 
such as beneficiaries, Brahmans and officials ; (9) ToM- 
yada-chdimdi : a similar department intended for the 
collection of duties at half the scheduled rates [from 
certain classes of people] in Seringapatam only; (10) 
Pattanada-hdhali-astagrdmada^chdvadi : department 
having jurisdiction over the eight hdblis newly formed 
under the Ghikkadevaraja-sagara channel ; (11) 

Mysurn-hdhali-a^tagrdmada-chdvadi : department 
having jurisdiction over the eight hdblis newly formed 
under the Deva-ndld (channel) — these two departments 
being required to attend to the repairs of dams and 
canals under the Cauvery and the Hemavati and to 
maintain regular accounts of half the government 
share of produce from lands irrigated thereunder ; (12) 
Penney a-chdvadi ; department dealing with the manage- 
ment of Palace cattle, daily collection and disposal of 
dairy products and the maintenance of accounts relating 
thereto ; (13) Pattanada-chavadi : department entrusted 
with the upkeep of the Palace, fort, bastions, stores and 
magazine, and the maintenance of law and order, in the 
capital city of Seringapatam; (14) Behina-chdvadi \ 
department of intelligence — dealing with the speedy 
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transmission by couriers (anche-harikdra) of reports of 
events from the administrative units to the capital, and 
with the communication of royal orders {nirupa) thereon 
to the local parts; (15) Sanimukhada-chdvadi : depart- 
ment dealing with the maintenance of accounts relating 
to the members of the Royal Family and the subordinate 
staff on the various establishments of the king s house- 
hold — a department which was to be adaiinistered by 
Gurikars Somarajaiya and Appajaiya under the direct 
supervision of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; (Ki) Devastkd- 
nada-chdoadi : department pertaining to the manage- 
ment of temples all over tht‘ kingdom and to the 
supervision of their budgets: (17) Kabbinada-ohdvadi \ 
department dealing with the purchase of raw iron and 
manufacture and sale of goods therefrom ; and (18) 
Hogesoppwa-chdvad) • department concerned with the 
purchase and sale of tobacco in Seringapatam. 

Over each department thus organized, a supervisor 
igottugdra), three record-keepers (daftaradnvarn)^ 
accountants {guindsteyaru), writers {rdijasadararu), a 
head-peon (dafeddra), menials (uligadavaru) , attender 
{golla)j watchman (kdvalugdra) and torch-bearer 
{divatigeyavanu) , among others, were appointed. Then- 
pay was fixed in proportion to their relative responsibi- 
lities, one half being, as usual, ordered to be paid in cash 
and the other half in kind. These officials, it was 
further laid down, were to diligently discharge then- 
duties, safeguarding the interests of government and 
reporting personally to the king every morning 
particulars of administration relating to their respective 
departments. Arrangements were also made for the 
prompt communication to him of important matters 
(such as daily occurrences, watch and ward, maintenance 
of discipline, etc.) pertaining to these departments, to 
enable him to set right any palpable defect or disorder 
in the working of the system.^® 

767/t*k7l6d.l51. ~ 
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The changes described thus far may be taken to 
reflect the mature political and admi- 
ReiiectioiiB. nistrative wisdom of Chikkadevaraja 

Wodeyar. In any case they cannot 
be set down as an attempt at merely imitating the 
standards of the Mughal -M ah ratta systems of the time. 
The idea of eighteen departments {Athdrd-cncheri) may 
have been borrowed from Mughal administrative practice 
and procedure but the details of the departments, as 
worked out by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, were essentially 
indigenous and adapted to local requirements. They 
also seem to evidence a strong tendency on his part to 
improve the old institutions and adjust them to the 
conditions of his own times along more definite anil up-to- 
date lines. He thus systematised the governmental 
machinery, centralizing much of the power at head- 
quarters while leaving to local officials as much authority 
as they can be expected safely to discharge. It is signifi- 
cant that this administrative achievement of 1700-1704, 
which followed closely on the political development 
attained in Chikkadevaraja’s reign, is yet, in its funda- 
mental features, the basis of the government of to-day. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ChiKKADEVARAJA WopEYAR, IGTiMTO-l — {conUi.) 

Religion : Sri-Vaishnavisni , General l e n il o n r i e r — S ri- 
Vaishnavisui, personal faith of Chikkatlovaraja — Principal 
stages in its development — First stiujc : lf)7H-Jt»H0 — Srrond 
stage: 1680-1696 — Third stage: 1696-1701 lleligio- 

philosophical convictions of Chikkadovaraja Wodoyai - 
Religious toleration — Gifts, etc. — An imgation scheme r. 
1700-1701 ; contemporary Jesuit testimony — Grants and 
other records: (a) 1673-1680— (/>) 1681-1695— (c) 1698- 
1704 — Statue of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyai — Social file : 
General features — Cities and towns 1. Sonngapatain - - 
2. Mysore — 3. Melkote, etc — The social order : General 
culture — Court culture: 1. The Durhar Hall, 2. The 
King ; 3. The courtiers — 4. Tlie programme ol the 

Durbar ; (a) Music and dancing — (5) Other items — Feasts, 
festivals, etc. — Position of women — Social legislation : 
(«) Relating to Sudias ; The SacJickudrachaia- Niniaya — 
Its aims and objects — (b) Relating to Arasu tamilios— The 
other side of the shield. 


T he period of Chikkadevaraj’a Wodeyar’s rule (1678- 
1704) witnessed an important development in the 
evolution of ^ri-Vaishnavism, generally 
Religion prevailing creed in the south of 

Sri-Vaishi^visui India and more particularly as the 
professed faith of the Mysore Royal 
Family. Indeed, as we have seen in the earlier chapters, 
the rapid strides ^ri-Vaishnavism made in Southern 
India since the memorable battle of Raksas-Tagdi (1565) 
were coeval with its steady progress as the religion of 
the Ruling House of Mysore and the development of 
Vaishnava tradition relating to the origin of the 
dynasty. Further, we have indications that the 6ri- 
Vaishi;iava influence — ever active in the viceroyalty of 
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Seringapatain — began to make itself felt on the court life 
of Mysore, especially on the acquisition of Seringapatam 
by Raja Wodeyar in 1610. That influence, however, 
became more and more pronounced during the subsequent 
years, consequent on the gradual decline of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire and the rise to prominence of {^rl-Vaishnava 
families of repute, accompanied by the migration of some 
of their members from the court of the Aravidu Emperors 
to that of the Wodeyars of Mysore. Melkote and Seringa- 
patam, among others, became the strongholds of rejuvenat- 
ed ferl-Vaishnavism in Mysore. Singaraiyangar I was 
closely connected with the Mysore Royal Family as 
the teacher of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar (younger 
brother of Raja Wodeyar and father of Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyai’) ; Ajasingararya (Singaraiyangar II), 
grandson of Singaraiyangar I and father of Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalaiyangar), became celebrated as the Pauranika, 
friend, philosopher and guide of Doddadevara-ja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar ; and Alasingararya 
and his son Tirumalarya were also important 6rl- 
Vaishpava celebrities at the court of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(uncle of Chikkadevaraja) . Again, Venkata- Varadacharya 
of Ettur, son of Kotikanyadanam-Lakshmlkumara- 
Tatachiirya of ^rlsaila-vam^a, from the court of 
Vijayanagar, became the preceptor ^ of Devaraja 
Wodeyar himself. So widespread, indeed, was the 
ferl-Vaish^iava influence at the court of Mysore that 
within half a century from the conquest of Seringapatam, 
i.e.y about the close of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(1659-1673), it showed a tendency to become the chief 
religion in the State. 

At a very early period in his life — particularly during 

6ri.v.iBhwivi8in. “ Yuvaraja under 

persouai faith of Devaraja Wodeyar, down to about 
Chikk.dev.rij.. 1668— C hikkadevaiaja Wodeyar 

showed a predilection for 6ri-Vaishnaviam as his personal 
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faith.^ The influence of education ajid the training he 
had received at the hands of his teachers ; the strong 
ferl-Vaishnava leanings of his own grandfather (Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar) and father (I)oddadevaraja Woije- 
yar), the latter under the teaching and inspiration of 
Alasingararya ; lastly, the living example of Tirumalarya, 
companion and colleague of Chikkadevaraja — these 
were perhaps factors contributing to that result.*'^ The 
foundations of Srl-Vaishnavism as the personal creed 
of Chikkadeva had thus been laid long before his 
accession to the throne of Mysore in 1()73. 8o that, 
during the period ol hi.s actual rule, he was, as he is 
depicted to us,^ an ardent devotee at the feet of deities 
like Apratima-Rajagopiila of Haradanahajh {Haradana- 
puri), Paravasudeva of Devanagara on the banks of the 
Kaundml, Gopala of Kanjagin (Gopalasvami hill), 
Rangesa of Paschiinaranga (Senngapatam) and Nara- 
yana of Yadugiri (Melkote), among others. Equally 
devoted was he to ArT-Krishna, as is borne out by the 
striking by him of gold coins in the latter’s name about 
1675, as already mentioned. Further, the Chdniardja- 
nagar Plate (November 1675)^ speaks of him as having 
brought from §rI-Mushna the image of Sveta- Varaha- 
svarni (which had been, it is said, lost during the 
Yavana invasion) and worshipped it with devotion in 


1. See, for instance, C Ft, V, 113-162, depicting Cbikkadevaruja’s dovo 

tioD to God Paravasudeva, adoption of the ^rl-Vaishnava marks (CrtiAvn- 
pundra), daily worship of Vishnu, performance of f,afts, acceptance of 
holy water, etc , during Devaraja's reign Cf Wilks and other autho- 
rities as set out in Ch XV. 

2. Bee C. Fowl., 104-160, 166-184 : C. Ft., Ill and IV; also Ch. X of this 

work, imder Domeatio life. 

3. See r. N. Stavah, etc., p. 96, vv. 2-4, p. 100, v. 3 ; col. to KamaLd. Mdhat., 

Paich. MdhdL, Yad Mnlidt., Mahdt., Sz4 Sap., Mbh. &dnti and 
&alya Parva and C. Ft. ; also Sachchd. Ntr., I, 63 ; E.C., III (1) Sr. 14, 
11. 74-76, etc. The Kamald. Mdhdt. (Ill, 80-63) contains also an elaborate 
acoount’of Chikkadevaraja’s visit to Devanagara on the banks of the 
KaundinI (c. 1677-1678), and of his devotion to God Paravasudeva there. 

4. B. C., rV (2) Cb. 92, 11. 32-34 ; see also and compare Annalst I. 189. 
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Senngapatam. Another record® mentions him as the 6ri- 
Vaishnava-mata-pratixthdpaka (establisher of the religion 
of the SrI-Vaishnavas). Others** likewise point to his 
adoption of Srl-Vaishnavism as his jiersonal faith. In 
keeping with this, we have a picture of the daily routine 
of his religious avocations {nitya-vihita-karma) , which, 
we are told,^ used to consist of the following items rising 
at dawn ; contemplation of Vishnu ; ablutions ; wearing 
ceremonial clothes and besmearing the body with sandal 
paste ; observance of the Ndviatirtham, i.e., putting the 
lirdhvapiindram and the Tlkd (SrT-Vaishnava marks) on 
the forehead ; performance of the sandhyd and japam 
(morning rites) ; worship of Vishnu, reciting His 
thousand names ; acceptance of the holy water and offer- 
ings {tirtha-prasddatn) ; offering of oblations {lidma, djyd- 
hufi) to fire and bestowal of gifts (of cows, cash, etc.) 
on pious and deserving Brahmans. At the end of this 
round of religious duties, he would receive the benedic- 
tions of Brahmans and seat himself on the throne {hari- 
pitha) and listen to the exposition by learned scholars 
of topics of religious merit (like the Gltd, the Epics, 
etc.), after which he would attend to the day’s business 
of state.® Chikkadevaraja, we learn,” also paid particu- 
lar attention to the observance of the fast day {Ekdda^i) 
and the bestowing of gifts on Brahmans on the day 
following, when the breaking of the fast (Dvddaii) came 


r> Ibiil , My a. Diaf. Suj>pl Vol., My. 115, U. 432-433. also 1. 149 

6. Ihvd , IV (2) Ch. 92 ; III (1) Sr. 151, My. 7, etc. ; see also under Grants 

and other records cited below. 

7. Komanil. ATi., I, 88, 91 ; Su. Sap., I, 12-13; Dto 8fi. Cha., I, 84-85 ; Buk. 

Cha., I, 80-83 ; Bhag. Gi, Tl., 1, 63-66 ; Hash. Mdhdt., 1, 92-97 ; Kamald. 
Mutuit , III, 8-15 , Venkata. Mdluit., I, 62-66; Paich Mdhat., I, 48-49; 
Yfiil. MaJuit., 11, 63-64 , 67-68; Sri. Mdhdt., 11,48, 118-119; Sachchn 
A'tr., I, 47-49 ; also E.C., HI (1) Sr. 14, 11. 69-63; Mys. Dut. Suppl. VoL, 
My. 116, 11. 79-83 ; III (1) Sr. 64. 11. 87-90 (repeating Sr. 14), etc. 

8. Ibid ; cf. Wilks and Devachandra as set ont in Ck. XV 

9. See Buk Cha., I, 86-89, 98; Yad. Mtlhdt , ff. 102; IHv. Su. Cha., I, 90; 

H. C., Mys. Diet. Suppl Vol., My. 115, 11 110-112; also Antuds, I. 161 ; 
vide also under Gifts, etc., below. 
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off; visited important places of pilgrimafre and bathing- 
ghats (sapta-kshetrdsta-tirthangaja dar^anam gaidu) , 
was fond of listening to SrI-Vaislinava sacred lore ; and 
gave prominence to the Vajra-miikuif. (Vaira-mudi) 
festival and the GajPfidrdtsnnam of i-\iiraya;)a, the 
famous deity presiding over Mel koto 

The religion of Chikkadevaiaja Wodeyar, thus 
described, was evolved during the peru-d of his rule 
(1673-1704), side by side with the sysieiiiatie, though 
mutual and complementary, development of Sri- Vaishna- 
vism m general in Mysore. 

Three distinct stages are. a« eordingly, noticeah’e in 
this connection. The hi st stage (11)73" 
its ’d;“7oym..uf ' '>'■ conv.-iiicntly I'egariiod 
as the stage of initiation and prepara- 
tion ; the second (l()H0-169r)i as the stage of expansion; 
and the third as the stage of culmination. It would bo 
of interest to trace the course of development during 
each of these stages. 

Despite the indications of a promising future lor ferl- 
Vaishnavism in Mysore by about I()73 
early leanings of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar towards it, there seems 
little doubt that other religions like Jamism and Vira- 
Saivism were equally active at the court of Mysore 
during the first part of his reign. The extent of influ- 
ence of these religions — particularly of Jainism — on 
Chikkadevaraja is found much exaggerated in later 
writings/® The truth, however, appears to be, as we shall 
see, that while Chikkadeva seemed to encourage and even 
openly tolerate, as became an impartial ruler, other forms 
of religion that prevailed at his court, SrT-Vaishnavism 
held its own and kept up a steady and vigorous propaganda 
against its rivals, systematically initiating him into its 

10. See, for instance, the accounts of Devaohandra and Wilks as set out in 
Ch. XV of this work. 
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religious and philosophical subtleties and preparing the 
ground for its further development. Perhaps one strong 
point m support of this position is the remarkable 
output of ftrl-Vaishnava literature, produced under the 
direct patronage of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself 
during this period.^^ Another was the influence that was 
being continually exerted on him and his court by learned 
^>rI-Vaishnava leaders like Ajasingararya and Tirumalarya, 
and, more markedly, by Chikkupadhyaya.^*^ Thus, not 
only was the religious outlook of Chikkadevaraja definitely 
moulded in favour of Arl-Vaishnavism from 1678 onwards 
but he had also become a Sri-Vaishnava both by faith 
and profession by about 1680. 

Alongside of this development. Jama and Vira-Saiva 
cults also continued to flourish at the 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
during the succeeding period (1680- 
1696) The tendency for SrI-Vaishnavism to over- 
shadow the rival faiths became, however, more pronoun- 
ced from 1686 onwards, especially after the death of 
Visalaksha- Pandit, the Prune Minister of Chikkadevaraja, 
and the accession in his place of Tirumalaiyangar. 
Between 1686-1696 ^>rI-Vaishnavism occupied a most 
prominent position at the court of Mysore. Its philoso- 
phical doctrines continued to engage the attention of 
Chikkadeva in an increasing measure ; and, already during 
this period, he appears to have had a &rI-Vaishi;iava 
preceptor (dchdrya) also.^^ So powerful, indeed, was 

11. See under Literary activity in Gh. XIV. 12. Ibid 

13. Ibid ; also BAj. Kath., XI 387-391, XII. 480-482. 

14. See Y. N. Stavah, etc., pp. 1, 81, 86, 91, 96, 100, 119 (first verse in each of 
the Stdvahs and in the commentary on the Y. N Stavah) and 119, where 
Vadhula-^rluivasarya, a celebrated Sri-Vaishvava scholar of the time, 
IS mentioned as the preceptor {Gum, Guruvarya) of Ajasingarary a and 
Tirumalarya, and is further referred to as having taken up his residence 
in the neighbourhood of Hemagiri, not far from Melkote. Vadhula- 
drlnivasarya seems to have been closely connected with the court of 
Semigapatam also through Tirumal&rya. See also Annals, 1. 132, refer- 
ring to a drl-Vaishpava AchArya of Chikkadevaraja Wo^yar. 
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the SrI-Vaishnava influence at the court of Mysore 
that by October 1690 it seems to have become the 
principal factor underlying Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar’s 
classiflcation of the Arasu families in the State and 
his regulations in regard to theiii.^'* And 1693 
Chikkadevaraja had, indeed, come to bo known as an out 
and out ^rl-Vaishnava, while the heavy proselytizing 
tendencies of the laith had begun to (‘Mend over the 
court circle and beyond.^*’ Thus, ni June 1.693, we 
learn,” the purohits and scholars of other sects attached 
to the court of Chikkadevaraja weie, agreeably to a 
representation of Tirumalaiyaiigar, desired to wear tlie 
SrT-Vaishnava marks {ndmam) on their foreheads while 
attending at the Palace during the king's Ndmailriham. 
Further, the embracing of the ftri-Vaishnava faith by 
adopting its credentials (Pancha-mniskdras, namely, 
Chakrdnkanmi, O rdhva p und ra~dhdra nam, Ddsav d m a ni, 
Mulamantropdsanam and Ndrdijana-pujd) and the 
observance of Vaishnava-dlkshd were laid down as 
conditions precedent to any claims to blood-relationship 
with the Mysore Royal House, in the case of thirteen 
Arasu families recognised, under the recent classification 
of Chikkadeva, as of pure blood. Gurikars S<3marajaiya 
and Appajaiya were entrusted with the communication 
of these injunctions to the families conceroed. The 
latter not only acted accordingly but also, under instruc- 
tions from the Gurikars, submitted^” a solemn petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in March 1694, expressing 
their deep sense of gratitude to him for having rescued 
them from the abyss of social degradation and impurity, 
and conveying their resolution to adhere to and follow 
Srl-Vaishnavism both by faith and by profession under 
the royal decree. In June 1696, however, these families, 

16. See under Soeval Ufe below 

16. AnnaU, l.c. ; see also Devaohsndra in Ch. XV. 

17. Ibii. 18. Ibid, 192-184. 
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having experienced certain difficulties due to their having 
given up their family deities in favour of SrI-Vaishnava 
ritualism {Nardyana-pajd) y submitted^^ another petition 
to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, praying lor permission to 
worship their respective family deities also while ad- 
hering to all other SrT-Vaishnava usages and practices 
prescribed for them. The permission sought for was 
granted, Gurikars 8omarajaiya and Appajaiya being, 
as usual, desired to communicate the order to the 
Arasu families 

This relaxation in favour of his relations did not mean 
any desertion of the chief articles of 
1704 ^^^'^ Vaishnava faith. There is, indeed, 

ample evidence for the viev/ that SrT- 
Vaishnavism reached the culminating point as the 
religion of (Ihikkadewaraja Wodeyar in the closing 
years of his reign, more particularly from 1698 
onwards, under the ever active influence and example 
of Tirumalaiyangar. So deep-rooted had become the 
earlier views of Chikkadevaraja m regard to ^irl- 
Vaislmavisni that, during the years 1696-1704, they not 
only attained a remarkable state of maturity and* 
perfection as articles of his creed but also became 
expressive to a degree. In fact, as a firm and stead- 
fast devotee of Vishnu, he had begun to realize the 
higher life of the spirit, seeking salvation in accordance 
with the doctrine of faith m God’s grace iNamhuge) and 
absolute self-surrender {Prapatti)^ and taking a keen 
interest in popularising his convictions. Of the direct- 
ness of appeal and the deep moral fervour, earnestness 
and sincerity of those convictions, his own writings,® 
which can be dated between c. 1700-1704, are a standing 
testimony. These writings throughout bear the impress 


19. Ibid, 134-136. 

20. The Chikkadivaraja-Binnapam and Oltei-Oopdlam. For details about 
these works, see under Literary acHv%ty in Ch. XIY below, 
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of his personality, and they cannot but be regarded as 
the vivid expression of ^irT-Vaishnavisiii as his persona! 
faith. 

Thus, of the Supreme Being and of Salvation. Chikka- 

Rfhgio-phijo- t^^vai-aja Wodeyai. in the cot:;^e of 

‘.ophicai convictions tliirt\ hiiiiible petitions [liinnapa]^ 
of Cliikkade\araja it* ^ /s-v?-- 

Wodeyar aaclrcssea to Sn-Narayana oi laongiri 

(Melknte), sa\ s . 

“Oh, Liord of Yadugiri ' Having settleil on the f.iiutms 
peak adorning the Karnataka country. Thouliast attained 
celebrity as the Protcr-tor of all pei'ple and as the tuti hrv 
deity {Kula-devafr) of the Yadii race. Thou art f\na- 
brahman, the primeval cause of the world ; Thou ait 
infinite; Thou art manifest n the Vedas, Purdnas and 
the eighteen Vtdi/as. The \7'das proclaim that the 
entire business of the world is I’hine As the attendants 
of a king praise him for the attainment of hajijnness b\ 
his subjects and followers, so do the Vedas praise Tliee 
for the bestowal of eternal happiness on those devotees 
of Thine following the prescribed course ol conduct 
The Gitd speaks of this, the Sf/irdis, Itihdsas, Parana^ 
and Agamas describe it. Indeed those wlio havegiaspod 
the fundamentals of philosopliy aver without contradic- 
tion that Thou art an object of wonder. Thou ai t an 
embodiment of the entire w’orld, being “ One “ in 
diversity. Even the things perceived during dream 
turn out to be real if the philosophy of creation is rightly 
understood. In my own case, the sword Nandaka, which 
I was actually favoured with by Thee in a dream, has 
stayed perpetually with me and has enabled me, by 
virtue of Thy glory, to cut down the enemies who 
surrounded me in all the four directions. A pious king 
in this world lays down rules and regulations governing 
the protection and punishment of his subjects. If he 
acts up to them regardless of any distinction, he will be 

21. G. Bt., pp. 1-69. For Bpecific references, see %nfra. 
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considered as impartial ; in scrupulously adhering to 
them, he will be held as absolute ; and in pardoning a 
delinquent, he will be regarded as kind-hearted. Even 
so is the case with Thee in awarding Thy retributions 
to sentient beings according to their actions (Karma). 
Thou art the cause of all creation, and preserver and 
destroyer too. Thou art the Supreme Lord of all 
individual souls, and the essence of our relationship is 
that of master and servant. As the Supreme Being, 
Thou art at the head of all creation, including animate 
and inanimate objects, worlds for the experiencing of 
fruits of past Karma, and oceans, heavens and hells of 
various kinds. Fear of falling into hell vanishes by 
the mere recitation of Thy name ; sinners become purified 
by contemplating Thee.®* 

“ Salvation {Moksha) is an end most cherished by those 
who are free from mundane cares. All the other ends 
are evanescent ; salvation alone is eternal and it is to be 
attained by right action, right knowledge and right 
faith. Bight action purifies the mind and leads to right 
knowledge and is, besides, part and parcel of right faith. 
Right knowledge leads to and develops right faith* 
Right faith centres round the sincere attachment of a 
devotee to the Lord. A knowledge of the philosophy of 
the Supreme Being {artha-panGhaka-tatvajndna, 
satvika-^dstra) is, however, absolutely aecessary for the 
attainment of salvation. As several routes ultimately 
lead to the same place, so do the Vedas, the Pdnehardtra, 
Yoga, Sdnkhya and Pd^upata schools of philosophy, 
in depicting Thy greatness, aim at one and the same 
goal. Oh, Lord of Yadugiri ! To those who have 
renounced the world and placed their trust in Thee, 
Thou art easily accessible. Renunciation of worldly 
desire, as is taught by the elders, is easiest to achieve and 
is governed by the conception of relationship between 

22. Ibid, pp. 9-13, 14-15, 17-18, 19-20, 21-92, 93-25, 28-29, 80-36, 87-39. 
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master and servant. Indeed, if a servant disregarding the 
king, his master, acquires for his personal use and spends 
away, according to his own whims, all that is due to the 
latter from the different parts of the kingdom, such a 
servant is to be considered as being both avaricmus and 
treacherous. If he, on the other hand, realising his own 
position, places before his master all the things amassed or 
acquired in his name and serves him, receiving from him 
whatever he spares after his use — in the shape of food, 
raiments, jewels, etc. — such a servant is worthy of being 
regarded as impartial and sincere. Similarly, if a person, 
not knowing his self, enjoys worldly pleasure.^ thinking 
that he is himself absolute, such a person will neither 
achieve renunciation of desire nor be devoted to Thee. 
If he, however, realising that he is Thy servant, cons- 
cientiously serves Thee by following the prescribed 
course of conduct {Varndhama dharmangal) , and 
experiences the pleasures extended by Thee through the 
Vedas and ^dsfras, he is to be regarded as really devoted 
to Thee. Mere action (Karma) is not a sufficient 
means to attain salvation : it is just like service rendered 
by a servant to his master, governed by considerations of 
time, remuneration and the ego ; it is also ot a two-fold 
character, good and bad (satkarma, dushkarma), eternal 
and optional (nityam, kdviyam), and the latter (i.e., 
dushkarma, kdmya'karma) plunges one in illusion 
(avidya) and the eternal prison-house of this world 
(samsdramemba serevaneyol kedapi), from the fetters 
of which there is no chance of redemption. Devotion to 
Thee, trust in Thee and service and absolute surrender 
at Thy feet — these alone lead to such redemption.®* 

“ Let Thy grace, Oh, Lord of Yadu^aila, dawn upon 
me. I have approached the shadow of Thy feet to rid 
myself of all my troubles. Make me refreshed by satis- 
fying my cravings. Let Thy accessibility to Thy devotees 
23. Ihidy 44-M, 53-57. 

24 
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(bhakta-sulabhate) manifest itself, and may Thou settle 
in the abode of my heart. Favour me with Thy true 
form manifested in the VMdnta, the foremost of all the 
Vidyas ; relieve my mental torpor and enable me to gain 
true knowledge and devotion at Thy feet. Let me be 
considered a servant of Thme and l)e made to float on 
the waves of the ocean of Thy kindness. Let the 
excellent doctrine of unity in diversity {ViH^tddvaita) be 
established in my mind. What am I in the ocean of 
Thy virtues ! Let me be tolerated for having attempted 
to describe Thy glory. Let Thou be pleased with my 
humble words gathered from my association with elders 
devoted to Thee. Let me be favoured with eternal 
happiness and glory. I have placed my absolute trust in 
Thee. Let the sweet radiance effulging from the corner 
of Thine eyes be showered on me ; let ignorance and 
passion {rajasfanwguna) in me vanish and goodness (satva- 
guna) be increased. Let me not be forgotten in Thy 
ever active business of the world, iiealising that my 
being, form, etc., are entirely under Thy control, J have 
withdrawn myself from all selfish pursuits. Worldly 
pleasures are transient. I desire only to serve Thee, 
which is eternal enjoyment Let me be confirmed in 
this. Let my fear of hell be eradicated ; let not my sms 
be made much of ; let me be purged of them and pro- 
tected. Let me be considered a devoted servant of 
Thine. I surrender myself at Thy feet and seek salva- 
tion.” “ 

Again, holding communion with and realizing the 
divine attributes of Vishnu, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
in the Gita-Gopdlam,^ speaks of trust in God’s grace 
{Na?nbuge) and self-surrender to Him {Prapatti) as means 
to the attainment of salvation by the people : 

24. Ibtd, pp. 10-11, 18-16, 17-18, 20-22, 24-27, 29, 31, 36, 39, 41, 43-44, 46, 48-60, 
62-67. 

26. Pp. 1-70. For specific references, see infra. 
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“ To the people of this world the hope of salvation lies 
only in the philosophy underlyinf,^ the Gita. As a 
physician administers medicine in the form of milk to 
the sick person who desires it, so does Chikkadevarsja 
expound that philosophy to them.®* 

“Oh, Lord Paschima-Ranga ’ Tell me whether Thou 
knoweth not this. It is a source of pleasure for me to 
know that I am Thy man. T do not recollect anybody 
else except Thee, nor did I liave trust in mere action, 
knowledge, faith and renunciation. In boyhood there 
is much aberration ; in youth much vain pleasure ; in 
old age there is liability of the body to diseases of various 
types. The fruits of Karma never cease. Systems of 
philosophy are many and among them are some disputa- 
tions. The truth can never be made out by penetrating 
into them. Knowledge is never a sufficient means to 
salvation. By subjecting the body to mortification, 
by controlling the passions and by rigorous concentra- 
tion, renunciation can never be achieved. Without 
giving up the hankering after the material world there 
can be neither true faith nor salvation.*” 

“Oh, Lord Krishna! I do not accept anybody except 
Thee. I know Thy glory. If Thou forsake me I cannot 
live. I cannot be carried away by mere desire nor 
descend to the lower plane. I do not transgress the 
bounds of propriety nor am I particular about other 
Gods and the results they confer. I cannot swerve from 
the standard of duty laid down {Mudre), even for once. 
I do not speak with fools nor mix with tricksters. 
Neither do I merely hope for without understanding 
the nature of things, nor tease Thee by entering 
the wrong path. I do not enter different routes and 
wander here and there, nor engross myself in sensual 
pleasures. I do not wish to be born again in this 
world.®® 

96. 6f. G«., pp. vv, 10-11. 27. I&uZ, pp. 47-48. 28. Ibid, pp. 46-49. 

24 =" 
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“ I am gratified to-day. Giving up all other things, 
I stand firmly rooted in my position as a servant of 
Thine. Prostrating at Thy feet, wearing Thy sacred Tlhd 
and Madras and the clothes, undertaking Thy service, 
accepting Thy offerings and gifts, looking at Thy divine 
figure, playing before Thee, mixing with Thy servants, 
recounting Thy virtues, relying upon Thy infinite love, 
bending at the feet of Thy devotees, acting according 
to Thy grace and becoming the servant of Thy servants, 
as I have been, protect me. Oh, Lord ! ^ 

“ I am always listening to Thy glory and praising 
Thee. I am settling Thee in my heart, beautifying and 
devoutly worshipping at Thy beautiful feet. Thou art 
my Lord ; My attachment and love are no burden to 
Thee. Happy indeed am I, having alighted all my 
burdens at Thy feet.^ 

“ Oh, people of the world ! place your trust in our 
Lord, Yadava Narayana, and be happy. Lookback with 
scorn on your previous conduct ; behave well at present 
to avoid censure in the future. From hence follow one 
line of truth and be good. Understand your position 
well. Cling to an approved course of conduct. Kevile at 
pride, prejudice and arrogance. Enter on the path 
agreeable to the good. Shuffle off the hard knot {biru- 
gantu) of Karma and cleanse away the dust of evil from 
your minds. With a pure heart and mind, follow the 
right standards and live on well for ever.^ 

“ Tear off and cast away the conceit that we can obtain 
release by our own conduct. Trust in the higher powers, 
alight your burden, have peace and attain bliss. Trust 
in the Supreme Being {Parama Parasha ) . He removes 
all sins caused by the senses and purges out all defile- 
ment. He exalts you to the plane of your elders and 
confers prosperity on you. He forgets and forgives the 
sins of past birth and grants whatever is sought for. He 
80. lb%d, p. 67. 31. Ibid, p. 60. 


Ibid, p. 49. 
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shines in the heart of hearts, yielding infinite pleasure. 
He cuts at the root of Karma and shuts the mouth of 
Death. He grants purity of mind and loves and protects 
one and all. He is the life-spirit of all his devotees.” 

Of the religion ol Chikkadevaraja W odeyar thus t \olved, 
toleration was, from the beginning, n 
toii'ia- proiiiiiient feature. Altliough, as indi- 
cated, his tiaiiy education and training 
had been conducted under the essentiallv SrT-Yaislinava 
influences of the time, it was broad -based enough to 
enable him to undcu-staiid and appreeiabe the yiomts of 
view of religions other than SrT-Vaishnavism. This 
particular feature of his attainments was, it would seem, 
fully developed during the period KWJH-KJTfl when he 
came into contact with VisalAksha-Pandit and Shada- 
ksharaiya, representatives, respectively, of thedaina and 
VTra-Saiva religions. They, together with Tirumalarya, 
not only became his colleagues during his studies but 
their association with him appears to have given him 
ample opportunities to discuss with them the tunda- 
mentals of their respective faiths. The spirit of empnry 
and discussion became so strongly developed in him during 
the period, that it continued to dominate his character 
throughout his reign (l(578-1704b Ordinarily, during 
years of peace, religious disputations and discussions 
formed a regular feature of the activities of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar’s court.^ Chidananda, a contemporary 
Jaina writer, testifies to Chikkadevaraja’s penetrating 


m. Ibid, pp. 60-51. 

33 See Rdj. Kath , XII 474-475, where Dcvachaudra, for iiiHtanre, speaks of 
Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar an eaniestly engaging; himBelf in hsteniiig to 
diHcuHsions on J^ri-VaiHhnava, Vira-Saiva and .lama systemH of pliilo- 
Hophy, conducted, respectively, by Tirumalar>'a, Shadaksban and 
ViSalaksha-Pan^it, each of them an expert exponent of his faith. There 
seems little doubt that Chikkadevaraja, in his religious and philosophical 
studies, brought to bear a mind well trained in the principles of dialectics, 
as testitled to by Tirumalarya (see text of f n. 6 in Ch. XI). 

34. See under Social life below. 

36. Muntvam , 1, 7; see also Kdinand. Ni. (of Chikkupadhy&ya), I, 69: 
Sakala-dharmdchdra-yiiktam 
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knowledge of the secrets of all forms of faiths {sakala- 
indrgada marmadolaga-naridu), and refers to^ his 
constant enquiries into and discussions on Mimamsa, ^aiva, 
Vaishnava and Jama systems of philosophy and religion 
{parama Mimamsa Saiva vara Vaishnava Jama samaya 
charcheyoUrda) . The composition of his own Council — 
consisting of Jama, Vlra-feaiva and Brahmanical 
elements — in the early part of his reign points to the 
breadth of his religious outlook. As already indicated, 
he encouraged, and even openly professed, the doctrines 
of sects and creeds other than ^rT-Vaishnavisiii. His 
grants, as we shall relate,” were made to all the three sects 
of Brahmanical Hinduism — Simlrthas, Sri-Vaishnavas 
and Madhvas, though the SrI-Vaishnavas generally 
secured a greater share of them than the other two sects. 
Grants and concessions were likewise made, and extended, 
to the Jamas and VTra-^\aivas,^ though their comparative 
rarity from 1G8() onwards has, perhaps, to be explained 
by the ascendency of ferT-Vaishnavism m court circles 
during that period. Of Jainism, it is said ^ that it so 
profoundly impressed Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 
early years of his reign that he went to the extent of 
observing the absolute sanctity of all animal life (jiva- 
daydpara?idgi)j giving up certain prohibited things and 
ordering the servants of his own (Palace) household to 
bring only purified water for his use. Again, Chidananda, 
speaking of certain differences caused by his own 
succession to the Jain pontifical seat (of Charuklrti- 
Pandita-Yogindra) at ^>ravana-Belagola, tells us^^^ how 
he was securely established there with the help of 
Chikkadevaraja. As regards Saivism, Chikkadevaraja, in 
his own work Gita-Gopdlam^ refers to his respect for 

86. ihid^ 1, 161. 37. Vide under Orants and other records below. 

88. Ibtd. 39 See Devaohandrs iu Ch. XV. 

•to MunivttMi., 11,89-101 ; see also under Literary activity in Ch. XIV. 

41. P. 61, V. 2 (in the trtpadi at the bottom of the pa^e) : 

divaaia pdvanageydu ^iva-nenisidi-pdda | 

Kavtdu kaZhge Jiva^kaleyitta-pdda {j 
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and devotion to Siva. Another well-known contemporary 
source^’^ speaks of him as having been ever engaged lu 
the worship of the Jangamas, and of his having always 
busied himself in the discussion of the excellent ^ivachdra 
doctrine. It seems to have been the key-note of his 
policy that all sects and communities m his kingdom 
were to be protected. Above all, the note of uni versa! ism 
pervading the Glta-Gopdlam significantly points to 
toleration as an article of his personal faith. 

Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is, like his predecessor, 
reputed for the numerous gifts he 
Gifts, etc. made alike to individuals and institu- 

tions in and outside the kingdom. In 
particular, under his active encouragement, learned and 
deserving Brahmanical families were, we learn, cons- 
tantly settled in Melkote, Arirangam, Anjanagiri, Kanchi, 
Vikshavana, Ramesvaram, Sankbamnkha, Darbhasaya- 
nam, Benares, Dvaravatipura iDvaraka'^), fTagannatha 
and Prayaga. One of the earliest of his acts of piety 
was, it is interesting to note,^^ the temple he got built in 
honour of God Paravasudeva, on the western bank of 
the Kaundmi, near Gundlu-Teraka^ambl (Trikadamba- 
nagarl), in the Madala-nadu, for the attainment of per- 
petual bliss by his father Doddadevaraja Wodeyar ; it 
was provided with a car, pavilion, outer enclosure- wall and 
tower {inindna-mantapa prdmsu prdkdravara-gopuraih) . 
In the temple thus formed, the images of God Paravasu- 
deva and Goddess Kamalavalli and the processional 
image of the God with the two Goddesses (Nachyars) 

42 CMfu verses on Chikkadevaraja, cited in the Mys Gaz. (II. iv. 2462) 
from OJidtupadyamanitnatijari (Ed. by V. Prabhakara Sastn): 
Jangatndrv}tanainu . . . nejdna aiyu . . . najjana duddftamoffu 

Sivdchdra darianatnune aarasu d&rugu. 

43. See, for instance, Mumva/n., 1, 1&.) : 

Sarva varndirama p&lana pvrvaka urvtya ptihpudondu | 
Sdrvabhaumopama tfambhiravadutdne sarvara taledu giautide \\ 

44. E. C., Mya. Dint. Siippl. Vol., My. 115, 11. 112-116. 

45. Ibid, 11. 120-132. 
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which were, it is said, brought from Sivasamudram, 
were set up and an annual provision of (5,000 varahas 
was made for the services to the God and for the con- 
duct of a Rdmdiinja-kuta}^ Further, a quadrangular 
agrahdra named Purva-4ataka, otherwise called Deva- 
nagara, was specially formed to the west of the temple, 
arid trained Brahmanical scholars of the three sects ( SrT- 
Vaishnavas, Madhvas and Smarthas) were brought in 
from far and near and settled there with shares (vrittis) 
bestowed on them, exclusively for cairving on the 
daily and periodical services in the temple.'*^ A relic of 
this once flourishing institution is, perhaps, to be seen 
in a mutilated image of God Paravasudeva, now in the 
VijayanarayanasvAmi temple at Gundlupet, with an 
inscription^® on its pedestal referring to the God as 
A prathna-Paravdsudcva Vdsiidexmrdya suprmanna 

^^nmadapratiina-Paravdsudevah). Among other acts 
of piety Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is credited with are 
the setting up of a temple m Seringapatam to the pro- 
cessional image of God Sveta-Varahasvami from 6rT- 
Mushna, with his name inscribed on the pedestal as 
finmadapratima Chikkadevardja Waderu;*^ the con- 
struction of a temple to God Gopalakrishnasvtoi (Apra- 
tima-Iiajagopala) at Haradanahalli and Varadarajasvami 
at Varakodu ; “ the setting up and consecration of God 
Venkatesvara in the fort of Bangalore the endow- 
ment of gold ornaments to the two Nachyars in the 
Narayanasvami temple at Melkote the enlargement 

16. Annals, I. 137-138 

47. E.G.,Ibid, 11. 132-143; see also and compare Annals, 1. 138. 

48 Ibui, Gu. 104-105; see also Ch. X, f.n. 196. 

49. Ibid, My. 89 (Af. A. li., 1912, p. 57, para. 128; 1918, p. 69, para 130) ; 
also Annals, I. 139. 

60. Annals, I. 140. 

61. E. O., IX. Bn. 118(1706), 11. 7-8 : Bengal tlr a kOfe walage tamma appdji- 
yavaru nutanavdgi pratx^he tnadmdanthd VenkatS6vara-sv&mi, where 
Kaothlrava II (1704-1714) refers to the consecration of the God during his 
father’s (Cbikkadevaraja's) reign 

62. E. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol, Sr. 287 {M.A.B., 1908, p. 23, para 76). 
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of the bridge, the construction of a viantapa of six 
ankanams near the Manikarnika-kshetra, and the endow- 
ment of a silver spoon (tirtha-bera) to the temple of 
Varahasvami at Seringapatam ; ^ the provision for the 
upkeep of the ^iaiva and Vaishnava temples at different 
sacred places (like the Chamundi Hills, Nanjangild, 
Melkote, Seringapatam, Yedatore, Kamannthapur, Karl- 
ghatta, Benares, Kame4varam, Kanchi, Srlrangarn, 
Kunibakonam, etc.), and for the livelihood of the needy, 
the indigent and the defectives ; and the grant of 
special endowments {rakta^kodiga) to the families of 
those who had fallen on the field of battle in the service 
of the country and the king.^ 

No less important as an act ol gift as of public utility 
was an irrigation scheme launched out 
.cheme'riwnm" '’y ChikkiMlevaraja Wcxleyar between 
c. 1700-1701. Damming the Caiivery 
to the west of Seringapatam, we are told,'^^^ he had 
canals excavated from both sides of the river, the 
northern canal being led on to a considerable distance by 
way of the KarTghatta hill and named after himself as 
Ghikkadevardja-sdgarat and the southern canal, to the 
south of Seringapatam, being designated as Deva-ndld. 

In a Jesuit letter dated m 1701,'* we 
interesting contemporary 
account of the beginnings of this 
project. During 1700-1701, according to this source,®^ 
the river (Cauvery or the Coleroon) continued to be so 
dry that the inhabitants of Madura and Tanjore dreaded 
a general famine. “ Nevertheless,” continues the 
letter,* ” the rains had fallen in the usual season, and 
the waters which rush from the mountains would have 


63. I. Af. C., No. 18-16-20. pp. 64-56. 

64. Annals^ I. 140-142; Mya. Rdj. Cha., 81. 56. Ihid, I. 116; Ibid, l.c. 

66. See in NdyaJca of Madura^ pp. 315-322: Lockman’s Travels— Father 
Martin to Father De Villette. 

67. Ibidt p. 821. '68. Ibid; see also pp. 211-212. 
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entered the Coloran [Coleroon] sooner than ordinary, 
had not the king of Maissoor [Mysore] stopped their 
course by a prodigious mole he raised and which ex- 
tended the whole breadth of the canal. His design was 
to turn off the waters by the bank in order that these 
flowing into the canals dug by him might refresh his 
dominions. But while he thus resolved to make his 
own lands fruitful and thereby increase his revenues, he 
was going to ruin the two neighbouring kingdoms, those 
of Madura and Tanjaour [Tanjore] . The waters would 
not have begun to rise there before the end of July, and 
the canal would have been dry by the middle of Septem- 
ber. The two princes, zealous for the welfare of their 
respective kingdoms, were exasperated at this attempt ; 
upon which they united against the common enemy in 
order to oblige him, by force of arms, to destroy a mole 
which did them such vast prejudice. They were making 
great prejiarations for this purpose when the river 
Coloran [Coleroon] revenged (as was the phrase here) 
the affront which had been put upon its w^aters, by 
captivating them in the manner the prince in question 
had done. During the time the rains descended but 
moderately on the mountains, the mole stood and the 
waters flowed gently into the canals dug for that 
purpose ; but the instant they fell abundantly, the river 
swelled to such a degree that it broke the mole and 
dragged it impetuously along. In this manner the prince 
of Maissoor [Mysore] , after putting himself to a great 
expense, was frustrated, in an instant, of the immense 
riches w^hich he had hoped to gain.” Although the 
scheme of an embankment on the Cauvery, thus 
originated by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century, proved to be a failure 
owing to freaks of nature, the document we have quoted 
from amply testifies to the brilliancy of his constructive 
effort in a department of public works, which seems to have 
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profoundly impressed his critical contemporaries, the 
Jesuit Fathers. The canals, evidently offshoots of the 
scheme, are, however, extant as the vestiges of Chikka- 
devaraja’s rule ; but there is hardly any doubt that he was 
the forerunner of the later developmeuts that Mysore 
has witnessed in the last half a century and more.*^® 
Among the extant records of the reign oi Chikka- 
^ , devaraja Wodeyar imosi of which — 

records especially the cop[)er-plate grants 

(<i) 1673-1680 issued by him — bear his signature in 

Kannada as ^ri-Chtkkdcvardjali and 
are impressed with the Boar seal), a lithic one on an 
anicut at Dodda-Beliir, Salem district, dated in 
refers to its construction by Kuniaraiya (Kinnara-Raya), 
Dajavai of Chikkadevaraja. Another, dated April 18, 
1673,®^ records the erection of a temple to CTauramma 
at Channarayapatna by Basavaiya, son of Doddaiya, a 
feudatory ol Chikkadeva A eopper-plate inscription 
in the possession of the Lingayat math at Hullainbajli, 
Malavalli taluk, also dated in the same year,^'*^ registers a 
grant by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the holy occasion 
of a solar eclipse, of ‘212 varahan, to lludraniunideva- 
radhya, lord of the Kevanaradhya matha at Hullam- 
balh, situated to the north-west of Mudakatore 
(Mududore), to provide for the paraphernalia and 
expenses of the Svami’s annual pilgrimage to Arisailam. 
The paraphernalia, according to the record, consisted of 
5 kavibis or bamboo laths for carrying burdens, a musical 

59. See aluo £bul, p. 212, f.n. 16, S. K. Aiyaiij'ar's Editorial note, for a 
similar estimate 

60. I. M P., II. 1216, Sa. 107 i. 1695. 

61 E. G.,Y (1) and (2) Cii 166 Pranuldlcha, Vaiiakha hu. 11 [12?J Fndfli^. 
62. M.A.Ji., 1990, pp. 40-41, para 96 Pratmtdicha " It is stated asA reason 
for the grant,” writes K. Narasimhaohar, " that the pmarida of God 
Mallikarjuna of Srlfiaila presenteil by the Svami to the king enabled 
him to gain undisputed possession of the kiagflom ” ‘‘The grant,” he 
also adds, “ closes w'lth the siguature<rf the king, ArJ-Kriahna.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the original^ this document has not yet been made 
available. 
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band, a Nandi flag, parasols, chowries, a palankeen 
with bearers and a number of retainers. Among the 
expenses, it is further interesting to note, was included 
the annual fee of 18 varahas for a Brahman who was to 
perform the Mrityunjaya-japam in the Mallikarjuna 
temple every morning, naming the nakshatra or asterism 
under which the king was born. A hthic record, dated 
January *28, 1074,^'^ refers to the construction of a large 
gateway (kallu hebhdgilu) at Kunigal, named the Mysore 
Gate {Maisura hdgalu), by Siddarajaiya of Talakad, local 
agent of Chikkadevaraja. On December (5, 1074 {i.e., 
on the day of the annual ceremony of his lather Dodda- 
(Icvaraja Wodeyar), Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, according 
to the Devanagara coppcr-plate grant, having formed 
a second quadrangular agrahdra (of well-furnished houses 
each fifty feet square) named Dintlya-Maka, in the 
country to the west and north of the Kaundinl not far 
from Devanagara, granted it exclusively to eighty Srl- 
Vaishnava Vedic Brahmans of various siltras and 

Vakhas, with shares {vrittis) in sixteen villages, in the 
Arikuthara-sthala in the Hadinr.d-sTme to the north of 
Devanagara, yielding annually 828 nishkas. Again, the* 
Chdmardjanagar Plate, dated November 25, 1675, 
records the grant by Chikkadevaraja — also on the 
anniversary day of Doddadevaraja’s death — for the 
merit of Ins father, of two villages named Kabbiligana- 
piira (otherwise called Chikkadevardjapura) and 
Hullana (otherwise known as Krishndpura) , in the 
Terakanambi country, to Krishna-Yajva of Srivatsa-gdtra, 

fi3. K. C., XII Kg. 7 • 1695, Pramddicha, Mntjha in. 2, Wednesday. 

64. Ibtd, Mys. Diat. Suppl. VoL, My. 115, 11. 151-200 (Af.A.T?., 1912, pp. 
66-67, para 127). Though the grant was made on December 6, 1674 (jf. 
1596, Anatida, Mdrgaiira ba, 3, Sunday;, the record itself, for reasons 
stated in Ch. XIV (see under Literary activity : Ramayapam-Tiruma- 
lirya), appears to have been actually composed between 1666-1690. Cf., 
Annala, I. 138-189. 

65. Ibid, IV (2) Ch. 92 {M.A.R , 1909. p. 26, para 100) . i. 1697, Bdkihasa, 
MdryaHra ba. 3, Thursday. 
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Apastambha-sutra and Yajui^akha, son of ferlnivasarya 
and grandson of Srinivasa, as a gift for having performed 
through him the funeral ceremonies of Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar at Gaya. A lithic record, dated March ‘24, 
1676,*^ relates to Chikkadevaraja’s gift ol the village of 
Bommanahalli, in Uduvankanadu-sthala, to provide for 
a work of merit, namely, an mn for the distribution of 
food to Brahmans in Haradanahalji {uarnrna dharvinvagi 
Brdhmarigc anna-chatra imdeva mariijddege dhdrd- 
dattavdgi). Among other records of IbTO are two lithic 
ones from the Coimbatore district One of these 
refers to the erection of niantapams and the grant of a 
salagai of paddy land by two private individuals (Lianga- 
natha Setti and another) to the temple of Subrahinanya 
at Kumarapalayam; another, from the Gobichettipalayain 
taluk, records the building by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
of a temple for God Kumarasvami on the Dhavalagin 
hill in the Durvasa-kshetra, near the confluence of the 
rivers Chintamanl and BhavanI at Satyaniangalam in 
the Uduvankanfidu. Two duplicates of a .idsafta-fitrupa, 
dated May 8, 1077,®^ and addressed to Hampaiya of 
Arkalgud Astavane-sthala, communicate an order of 
Chikkadevaraja confirming in his office of hereditary 
feanbhogi of Arkalgud one Venkatapati, son of Bhaira- 
Hebbaruva, who had vindicated his claims against 
the accusations of his enemy Nanjappa, son of Narasappa, 
an associate or deputy {hastaka) of Bhaira-Hebbaruva. 
A lithic record, dated [January 7] 1678,** registers the 
grant by Chikkadevaraja, on the occasion of Makara- 
Sankrdnti, of the village of Mundiir as an agrahdra. 
Another, from the Tiruchchengodu taluk, dated Febru- 


66. Ibid, Ch. 138 ; rf. 1598, Nala, Ouivtra ha. 5. 

67. I. 627, Cb.74; 661, Cb.300 (M.E.R., 1909-1910, No. 209) : 4. 1698, 
Nala. 

68. E.C.,V (1) aod (2) Ag. 2 and 3: Pa%nga\a, Vaiidkha ba. 2. See also 
under Social life below. 

69 . Ibid, IV (2) Yd. 42: Pavngala [Puchya ba. 9j, Monday. 
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ary 3, 1078,'^^’ refers to the presentation of the images of 
Dvdrapdlahas to the temple of Channaraya-Perumaj 
(ChannakeAava) at Rayadurga (Aankhagiri, also called 
Kunnattur-durga), by Muddaiya, agent of Nanjanathaiya, 
an officer of Chikkadevarfija Wodeyar. A third, dated 
April 7, 1679,"^^ records the setting up and consecration 
of the images of Subrahinanya and the Aravattu- 
muvar (the (38 Saiva saints) in the temple of Kailasa- 
natha at Taramangalam (Vamaliir taluk, Salem district), 
by Kempaiya, son of f^amaiya (Chamaiya), agent 
of Chikkadevaraja. Among other records of 1G79 
iSiddhdrthi), a lithic document'^*^ from the Gaurl-ftankara 
temple, Talakad, refers to the establishment of God 
Mallesa — otherwise known as (xauri-Sankara — m Kari- 
vana (Talakad), by Kotturaiya, agent of Chikkadeva ; 
a nirupa^^ speaks of a gift by the latter {tydge 
jmlistaru) , and a copper- plate charter"^^ describes a 
grant made by him (Chikkadevaraja), m the presence of 
(xod Venkatesa of Nllii'diala (KarTghatta), of payments 
to four Sri-VaTshnava Brahmans. The Garani copper- 
plate charter, dated January ‘21, 1(380,^^ records the 
formation by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on the occasion" 
of Ardhodai/a, of an agrahdra named Chikkadevardya- 
pura in the village of Garani and the six hamlets 
attached thereto (in the Bijjavara-sTme), and the grant of 
the same, divided into 50 shares, in the presence of God 
Kanganatha, to Brahmans of various gotras, sutras and 

70 M.E li., 1930,11. ol, App. II. No 512 i. 1600, Paingala, Mdghaha, 7. 
The Jirport places the record iu 1679, taking g 1600 as an expired year. 
But Paingala actually oorresponda to tf 1699. Taking the data of the 
cyclic year as the more correct data, the record is to be dated February 
:i', 1678. 

71 Ilnd, 1919, p. 75, App. C. No 316 K. Y. 4780, Siddhartht, Chittirai 10, 
Monday. 

72 E.C., Mgs. Dist. Suppl Vol , TN. 203 (M.A.B , 1912, p. 57, para 128). 

73 J.M C , No 19-1-62, p. 10. 74. E C., Ill (1) Sr. 161. 

76 Ibid, Bangalore Dist Suppl YoZ , Bn 144 (M. A. JJ., 1918, p. 68, para 130): 
iJ 1601, SuJdhdrtht, Punhya ba. 30. This record is composed by Abhani- 
Venkatiacharya of Kau4ika-g6tra (evidently a functionary of Chikka- 
devaraja), and engraved by Viiaparya, sou of Gurumurti {vide 11 . 94 - 96 ). 
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Sdkhas, 40 of them Sn-Vaishnavas, 5 Madhvas and 5 
Smarthas. Among other records of the period are 
inscriptions^® registering a provision for the daily oblations 
to God Narayana at Melkote by Dalavfii Kiimaraiya, 
and for the feeding of Brahmans during the Mahdnaramt 
by NiyOgi BhanOji-Pandita, respectively. 

A lithic record, dated in November refers lo a 

grant for God Nanne^varii of Hinakal 
(M 1681-1695 by Ajipurava-Hebbaruva (^aii agent 

of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar for the 
collection of customs dues). Another, dated in Septem- 
ber 1(582,’® records a gift by Chikkadevaraja of tlu* village 
of Madapura in Bidiire-sTine to God Anjaneyii A 
third, dated January 24, 1(585,’^ registers the grant by 
Chikkadeva of the village of YechiganahalU, in the 
Mysore hobli, to “ Dodda-Pandita of Yelavandur” 
(Vi^alaksha-Pandita of Yelandur). A fourth, dated May 
8, If58e5,®° speaks of his having got constructed a 
“meritorious and large pond” {Sringdta-kola) in the 
fort at Malavalb, foi* the perpetual increase of Ins merit 
and fame. A fifth, dated August 12, 1(585,^^ deals with 
the grant by him, at the time of Krishna-Jayanti, of 
certain lands in Manikapura (excluding the garden land 
therein, inherited by Tirumalaiyangar), for the worship 
of God Gdpalasvami who, it is said, had appeared to 
Alasingaraiyangar (Singaraiyangar II, father of Tiru- 
malaiyangar). The Seringapatavi Temple copper-plate 
charter y dated November 19, 168G,®® records how 

Dodda-Devaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 

l^lur.C.y N^8.i6-20, pp. 55-66. 

n. E C , III (1) My 11 ■ Durmatiy Kiirtlha 6 h. ? 

78. Ibid, XII Gb 62 1564, Dutidubfit, BJuidrapadit ha‘^ Tho iaka date 

here is an error for 1604 

79. Ibid, III (1) Nj 41 ■ 1686, Raktak^ht, Pmhya ha. 30. Rice placeK this 

record in 1684, but the data contained in it actually correspond to 
January 24, 1685. Cf. Devachandra in Ch. XV. 

80. Ibtd, Ml 61 ■ 1607, KrrMarta, Vaiidkha iu 16. 

81. Ibid, My 7 : 4. 1607, Krfidluina, ^ruvana ha. 8. 

82. Ih%d, Sr. 14. i. 1608, Akshaya, Margaivra 6u 15. 
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and son of Cheluvamma, bearer of golden goblet to 
the wife of king [Chikka] Devaraja Wodeyar, set up 
the image of ^>rI-Kodanda-Rama, with STta and 
Lakshmana in attendance, in the middle precincts on 
the southern side of Seringapatarn, and how, with the 
object of providing for the God’s worship and festivals, 
he presented the village of AvverahaUi (belonging to 
Balagula) with the permission of Chikkadevaraja. A 
lithic record, dated November 3, 1690,“^ speaks of 
Chikkadeva as having caused to be made a mantapa- 
hnnddvana at Maddagiri. A nirupa, dated November 
28, 1092,*^^ addressed by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to 
Sunkada-Linga, records the remission of tolls and other 
dues over the property belonging to God Allajanatha of 
Hangala. Another, of the same date,^^ addressed by 
Chamaiya (an official of Chikkadevaraja) to the Manegdrs 
and Kdlukdrs of the Terakanambi-sime, is to the follow- 
ing effect : “Marriage-tax {inaduve-swtka), tax on live 
cattle ijlva-danada- sujika) y tax on workshops {pattadi- 
sunka)y etc. — all these taxes should not be collected 
from the village of Yadavanahajji. On the roadside in 
the Terakanambi-sIme, no obstruction should be caused 
to the passage of bulls while conveying them after 
purchase.” An inscription from Avanasi, dated in 1695,“ 
records the grant to God AvanasTsvara, by Gurikar 
Mallaiya (an agent of Chikkadeva), of the fees of 14 
panajns {hana) on some bags and 12 on some other bags 
of goods. Among the records of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
assignable to the period c. 1681-1695, an epitaph®’ at 
Bantenahalli, Belur taluk, registers a gift by him ; a 


83. Ibidf XII Mi. 16 : i. 1612, PramOduta, Kdrilka iu. 12, Thursday. The 
week-day seems apparently an error for Monday. 

84. 1. M. C., No. 19-1-62, p. 82- Irtglraaay Margaiira iu. 1. The actual 
wordings of the order are: Sunkavannu manniai aarvorm&nyavagi 
nadesikondu baruvahdge fifmUidive. 

86. Ibid, p. 33 : Ibid. 86. I.M.P., I. 623, Cb. 86 : 4. 1617, Yuva. 

87. M.A.B., 1910.1911, p. 66, para 130. 
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Dumber of boundary stones*® from parts of Gu^4lclpet, 
Cbamarajanagar and Nanjangud taluks are found to 
contain the official monogram introduced by Chikkadeva- 
raja, namely, De Maisuru, Maisiiru Dt\ a lithic 
inscription® on a wall in the verandah of the Vnuala- 
Tlrthankara-Basti at Bejlur speaks of the erection of the 
Chaitydlaya — on the land granted by [Chikka] Devuraja 
Wodeyar — by Sakkare Setti, son of Dcnlija-Adan^a Setti 
and grandson of Hulikal Padrnanna Setti, on the advice 
of his Guru Liakshmlsena-Bhattaraka, lord of the thrones 
of Delhi, Kollapur, Jina-Kanchi and Peniikonda. 

A lithic record® on the east slope of Nijagal-durga, 
chronicling the items of work done by 
(c) 1698-1704 Dasarajaiya, son of Bijuguli Kempa- 

rajaiya, a servant of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, during a period of twenty years from 1098, 
speaks of his having begun the construction of the fort 
of Nijagal-durga (otherwise known as ^liragiri-durga) 
on December 2, 1098 (^. 1020, Bahudhdnya, Mdrgastra 
h(. 10) after setting up the image of God Vighnesvara, 
in front of the principal gate, in August. A copper- 
plate charter from Devaraya-durga, dated April 24, 1099,®^ 
records the setting up and consecration of Goddess 
Kalyanalakshmi in the presence of God Narasimha of 
Karigiri, and the grant, as an archaka-svdsti^ to A]ama- 
Singaracharya (son of Chikka-Narasaiya and grandson 
of Narasaiya of Chikkadevardya-durga^ of Kasyapa-gotra, 
Bodhayana-sutra and Yaju^^akha), of lands in Anupina- 
halli and Chinuvadanahalli (belonging to Anebiddajari- 
sthala), to provide for the worship and festivals of the 

88 E.C., IV (2) Gu. 98-102 (If.A.R., 1918, p. 69, para 130). 89. ifeid, Ng. 43. 

90. Ibid, IX Nl. 66; cf. M, A. E., 1914-1916, p. 63, para 108 ; also JS. O., 
Bangalore Diet, Suppl. Vol.^ Nl. 86 revised. 

91. Ibid, XII Tm. 46 : i. 1620 expired, Pramdthi, VcuMkha iu. 5, Monday. 
Dasarajaiya, referred to here, is distinct from the one mentioned in the 
previous record {vide f.n. 90 supra). He is perhaps identical with Dasa- 
rfijaiya, Dalavai of Chikkadevaraja during 1702*1704. The grant appears 
obviously to have been made by him before he became the Dalavai. 

25 
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Goddess — by [Dalavai] Dasarajaiya-Timmapparajaiya, 
son of Krishnaiya and grandson of Bijuguli Timmarajaiya. 
Another record, a lithic one, dated October 13, 1699,^ 
refers to the formation of the tank of Devaraya-samudra 
by Doddajya, son of Sangajya and grandson ol Channa- 
vTraiya, under the orders of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
A nirupa of Chikkadevaraja, dated August 8, 1700,*® 
addressed to Diisaiya, Pdrupatyagdr of Nagamangala, is 
to the following effect : “ The AyakanahaJli agrahdra, 

formed previously, is to be handed over to the charge ol 
the Brahmans. Manage the affairs smoothly. This 
nirupa is to be got copied in the kadita of the i^anabhog 
and left with the donees.” Another, dated June 8, 
ITOJ,**^ addressed to Jois Anandajvar, refers to Devaiya 
as having been entrusted with the management of affairs 
ipdrupatya) of Hangala-sime in Devanagara liobii, and 
directs that the treasury seal {hastdntara nmdre-ungara) 
pertaining thereto should be branded over to him. A third , 
of the same date,®^ addressed to the same individual, is 
to the following effect : ” We have ordered the recon- 

struction on a sound footing and repair of tanks and 
ponds in Hangaja-sthaja, which have breached: let 500 
varahas out of the annual revenues from this place 
be utilized for the purpose, with due regard to increase 
in the revenue resources of the government. The ryots 
should be allowed 200 khandugas of corn as half the 
share of produce (vara) and permitted to use 100 oxen 
and 150 sheep. Besides, they should be granted 250 
varahas, out of the revenues of Hangala, for the purchase 

92. Ibidf Mi, 16 : i. 1621, Pramdthx^ Kartikn iu. 2, Friday. 

98. I. Af. C,, No. 19-1-55 (Extract No. 8) : Vtkrama, BJiddrapada iu. 6. 

94. Ilnd, No. 19-1-62, p. 29: Svtib?UlnUf iahddha iu. 6. 

95. Ilnd, pp. aaai : Ibid. Thia record adequately points to Chikkaduvaraja'e 
Holicitude for the welfare of the agricultural population in rural parts. 
Among the actual expreaaions used in the doonment are: Hnngdlada- 
ntha\adalli kittu-hligiruva kere-ka;f(egalu aaha balavdgi kotfiauvahage 
ka(ltiyannu mddisidfva . . . hiralavdg% pairu-pachchegalannu dgu- 
fr.ddm . . . aakolavada bada-prajegalnnnelUl kdp&di n ad ts % 
komhadu. 




PLATK XXX. 



Bhakta-vKjrnha of Chikkadcvaraja Wode>ar lu the 
Paraviisudeva Temple, Gun^ltipet. 
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of sheep ; and the administration is to be so conducted 
that all the poor subjects are duly protected." 

No authentic statue of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar has, 
however, so far come to light, although 

devir*',two4eyar'“' One of the pillMS m the 

temple of Paravfisudeva, at Giindlupet, 
a bas-relief figure of his, a Bhakta-vigraha, with his crest 
sloping on one side {vdra&ikhi sahitardgiruvante)!^' 
Social ideals had been deeply rooted in the soil for 
Social life 8«ges. However cataclysmic the effects 

^ . of certain of the political events of the 

reign, they appear to have touched but 
the fringes of social life in the country. The period was 
in the main, as is depicted for us by contemporary 
writers,^ characterized by timely rams, good harvests, 
growth of wealth and increase in the general happiness 
of the subjects, and immunity from the fear of war 
{rdjika bhayamilladeyum) ^ especially during the latter 
part of the reign (i.c., 169G-1704). As one responsible 
for the maintenance of social order, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, we are told,®® strove to preserve and perpetuate 
the ancient ideal of Varnd&rama-dharma, with a view to 
promote social harmony on the one side and domestic 
felicity on the other. Whatever may be said against 
the caste system as it obtains to-day, there can be no 
question that in the days we are writing of, it helped to 
hold the different grades of society together and enabled 
the king to administer the country with due respect to 
law and order. The respect for varna and dirama^ 

96. See Annals, I. 138, where the cutting of the bas-relief is attributed to 
Chikkadevaraja himself. 

97. See, for instance, Modi. Dhar., IX, 67-58; C. Bt., p. 4 (prose passage in 
second para). 

98. See Chikkad&vindra-Vam. (of Timma-Eavi ?), p. 80 (prose passage at the 
end)* Va/rtMToma-dhearmam tappadante; SaehchU. Nlr., ff. 10-18; 
Munivam., 1, 166 ; A.V,C., Ill, 149 and 161, 1, 27 (with gloss) : Ohdfurvar- 
nyachdrada rltvyaiiaridilge-gol^mvapratimam ; Varndiramdnugupamdffi 
na^adapatitaram hkshisuvudartTtda, etc. 


26 * 
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reflected in the works of the period, means no more than 
that they bound society together into one whole and held 
it together for the beneflt of its component parts. As indi- 
cated above, ferl-Vaishpavism, which was at the height of 
its power during the period, with its insistence on humility 
as. a virtue and grace as a prerequisite for salvation, 
made varndsrama lose its harsher and cruder features. 

Contemporary social life continued to find the most 

Cities and towns characteristic expression in cities and 
„ . towns, of which we have authentic 

1. Seringapatain. 

descriptions extant. Thus, ot heringa- 
patain, the capital city, we learn Surrounded by the 
Can very, its impregnable fort presented a majestic 
appearance, what with its lofty ramparts, newly con- 
structed rows of spirals, deep moat, wickets, bastions, 
flag-staffs and banners of various descriptions. Inhabited 
by the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and J^udras, 
adorned by glittering temples and richly ornamented 
mansions (including the Palace) and storeyed buildings 
set with pinnacles, by the elephant-stables, horse-stables, 
by the grand Sun and Moon streets and by the market- 
street (with shops of grocers, jewellers, cloth merchanfs 
and metal merchants, among others) and the courtezans’ 
street — it was a delightful city in the plenitude of its glory 
and prosperity. In keeping with this, a lithic record, 
dated in 1685,*“ speaks of Seringapatam thus; “ With 
plum, jack, cocoanut, plantain, lime, orange, fig and 
other fruit trees, with houses as high as hills, was the 
city filled ; and with cows and Brahmans, with trees of 
plenty, with temples, with fine elephants like Airavata, 
with horses neighing like the thunder of clouds, with 
splendid chariots and foot-soldiers, ... a beautiful 
city, having splendid gateways, an ornament to the lady 
Earth, surrounded by the Cauvery.” 

99. See Mdhat. (of MalUk&rjnna), II, 46-47. 

100. E.V., III (1) Ml. 61, 11. 2-10. 
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Mysore, of which we have a similar account,*®' was 
likewise a flourishing city, with its 
2. Myson*. fort (conspicuoiiK by lofty spikes, 

ramparts, tiger-faced gates, mckets, 
bastions, flag-staffs, cannons, etc.), with a garden 
(upavana) well laid out with flowei and fruit trees, with 
the principal streets (named after the Sun and the 
Moon) lined with pinnacled and storeyed mansions 
(including the Palace in the middle) inhabited by the 
four-fold classes following their respective vocations, and 
with the market and the courtezans’ streets 

Among the towns, Melknte was at the zenith of its 
glory as the stronghold of Sri-Vaish- 
:3. Moikote. etc navisiii in Mysore Majavajli was a 
flourishing place, with its fort surround- 
ed by a deep moat;'®® and Devanagara, on the banks 
of the KaundinT, was a sell-sufticient cultural unit.'®^ 
Bangalore, Gubbi and Turuvekere, among others, were, as 
indicated in the preceding chapter, important centres ot 
trade and commerce. 

From references in contemporary sources, we obtain a 
fair picture of the state of Hindu 
The social order. society and of general culture during 
the period, which, in the mam, is in 
accord with the standards laid down in the classical 
literature of India {e.ff., Kautilya’s Artha-Sdstya, Laws 
of Many, etc.). Thus, m the city of Mysore, the 
Brahmans were noted as repositories of Vedic learning 
and culture ; the Kshatnyas were re- 
Generai ouiture. puted as waiTiors, as devotees of 
Vishpu and as persons ot taste ; the 
Vaisyas were distinguished for their wealth and liberality; 
and the ^vudras, ever devoted to the service of the other 

101. 6ri. Mahat (of Mallikarjuua), 1.108-128 ; also ATamafJ. 1, 60-78 ; 

Paich. Mahat., I, 12-19 ; Chikkadevindra-Vam., pp. 8-11, vv. 41-66. 

102. Bee Y.N. Stavah, etc , pp. 80-37, vv. 28-83 (with gloss). 

103. E.C., 111 (1)M1. 61,1. 15. 

104. Ibid., Mya. Jhst. Suppl. Vol.^ My. 116, 11. 166- 19d, 
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classes, were secure and prosperous in their profession of 
agriculture. The capital city of Seringapatam was filled 
with priests, poets, wise men and ministers, and the 
town of Majavalli with men learned in the Vedanta, 
feruti, Srnrti and Dharma-^astras, while at Devanagara, 
Brahmans of all the three sects, learned in Vedas, 
ftastras, the two systems of Vedanta, Dravida-Amnaya and 
^irauta and Smartha ritualism, had been settled. Among 
the items of costume and ornaments provided for these 
scholars were, it is interesting to note,^* silken garments 
for the body {kauieya), silken head-dress {pattdsnisam.) , 
ear-rings {kvndali) and finger-rings {^augullyaka). Ala- 
singararya (Singaraiyangar II) and his son Tirumalarya 
(Tirumalaiyangar) were among the typical Sri- Vaishnava 
scholars of the period. Closely connected with the court 
of Mysore as Paurdnika to the Royal House from about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Alasingararya had 
by 1678 become familiarly known as ^rlmad-VMamdrga- 
prati^thdpandchdryay XJhhaya- Veddnidchdrya^ Vaish- 
nava-dharma-murti and Paramdrtha-vddiP^ Indeed 
his influence on the court of Mysore seems to have been 
not inconsiderable till 1685, in an inscription^^ of which 


106. ^ri. Mdhlt., 1, 129-132 ; VfdagJwahanOfvala chaiurdsyar unnata kald- 
mlayar gurumdrgadaritgal . . . dvi/ar | DhuTa-dhlrahitabhnmipdla 
ttmird(iipa prabhdva . ifjvnidhigalr . Hara^grlHar 

AchyutOfinatapaddBaktar kald-kOvidar . . . kaJiatnyarW Pasartat 
pomiardiigala . . . perchAn . , . uddragiipadol pogedvrda 
jtardkird^akar deiedeiegurvxpar . . dhan6nnatiyani . . . |j 

Surara mdhdtmyadolu dharanlBura-rutaavadolu . . . bevaadyada 

penipenuturkt permeyindurutara dhd7iya-rdiigala^nei}deaemuffaZodar 
chutdvagam Haripadaaambhavarka\eBavar puradol-bahu-dhturtna^l- 
gey%m |t 

106. E.C.t Ml. 61, 11. 10-11 . Guru-kavi-prdjnaih vfti mantribhih. 

107. Ibid.fU. 16-16: Viddntagaih SruHparaih SvirttDharma Vidyathpilr^e. 

lOS. Ibid.t Myn. Did. Suppl. Vol.t My. 116, 11. 188-186 : Vidaidatra-vUdraddn 

Vtddntadvaya-tatvajndn DrdvAddnrndya pdragdn . . . drauta 
amdrtha vidhdtuijndn. 

109. J6fd.. 11. 190-191. 

no. See E.O., IV (2) Kr. 46, 11. 12-14 ; III (1) Sr. 94, 11. 12-14; Hadi. Dhar., 
IX, 61 ; see also f.u. 127 infra. 

111. nkd.t III (1) My. 7, U. 11-19; see also f.u. 81 supra. 
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year Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar refers to him as a princi- 
pal dependent of his {namma mukhydirita) . He appears 
to have died between 1(585-1698. His son Tirumalarya 
(also known as ^>rl^ailarya, the Sanskritised form of 
Tirumalarya), apart from his activities as minister, 
poet and scholar of the court of Chikkadevarnja, 
profoundly impressed his contemporaries, particularly 
from 1698 onwards, as a celebrated ftri-Vaishpava 
philosophical teacher, respected by Chikkadeva and 
revered by his disciples, amongst whom was his own 
younger brother Singararya (Singaraiyangar III).^^® F rum 
the account left by the latter,^^^ it would seem that 
Tirumalarya was a person of fine stature (wearing the 
IJrdhvapundraniy the sacred thread and a garment leading 
from the navel to the ankle) with a serene countenance, 
a disciple of Vadhula-fermivasarya, an ardent devotee of 
God Nrsimha of Yadugiri (Melkote) and an erudite scholar 
expounding to his band of disciples the right course 
of conduct and interpreting the abstruse thoughts of 
great teachers. 

As a centre of social activities, Seringapatara, during 
the period of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
Court culture . had become the cynosure of contem- 
porary powers. His court appears to 
have been the very symbol of the culture and tastes of 
the times. Ordinarily he used to con- 
Haii. duct his Durbar {odd^laga) in the 

magnificent court hall of the Palace 
{dsthdna-niantapa, sabhd-inantapa, ^dtaktimbha-stham- 
bhdlaya) known as Saundarya-vildsa, which was adorned 

112. Mitra. Go., I, p. 1 De itka-»droabhau marc nivi •, Y. N. Stavah, etc. 
(^rliailarya-dimicharyti), p. 119, w. 1-2, 127, v 47: 6nA(Mla-dfJi1ea \ 
Tvrumala^dliikindTa ; Gl, G6., pp. 50, 58 . Tirumaleydryddi divya- 
deitkara ; see also E.C., My». Dint. Suppl. Vol., Ng. 106, 1. 1, evidently 
referring to ^rUailarya an a religions teacher (^riiaildrya priranayd). 

113. Ihul., p. 2; also Y. N. Stavah, etc., pp 119-128, vv. 1, 4-6, 44, 

54-55, etc. 

114. Y. N. Stavah, etc., pp. 119-126, vv. 1-7, 9-87, 46-56, etc. 
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by an exquisitely carved and ornamented entrance 
{(ivdra), pillars {sthamhha), architraves {bodige), beams 
(tole)j walls {hhitti) and platform 
2. TheKinp (jagati)}^^ Dressed m glittering 

and well-bordered upper garment of 
white silk {vidyut-prabhdmbara, pattdmbara-dukula, 
anchina duvvata, dhantdwbara)^ wearing the richly 
embroidered coatee (kanchuka) and the crown {Hrshadol 
dharisi kirltamam ; makutatmrdhana kirlta manigand) y 
having the tlkd on his forehead, his person beautified 
with badges ipendeya), medallions ipadako), necklaces 
{koralsara, hurnmanjiya kantha-mdle, hdra), finger- 
rings {angullyaka), ear-rings {kar7ia~bhilsha7ia, hdvaliy 
chaukuli)y bracelets {kankanay keyura, kataka), wrist- 
lets (kaigala pachcha), sashes (kati-sutra) and anklets 
{mlputa, 7nanjiray kdlpasadma) set with pearls and 
precious stones of various descriptions, his knot of 
hair tied up with fragrant flowers {parivialadaralavi 
mudidu), with ornamented sandals adorning his feet 
{ramiadahdvugCy kanaka pdduke)yiind with the jewelled 
dagger {ra^inada chikkathdri) in his hand, Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar, we learn,^^® would proceed in state to the’ 
Durbar Hall. Seated in the golden palankeen {kaiia- 
kandholikarudhandgi) y with the five different kinds of 
music playing {pancha-mahdvddyangal)y and accom- 
panied by emblems like the umbrella, chowries, fans and 
ensigns {dvrtachchatra chdmara vyajana slguri pataka 
saniuhanujn) and the courtezans {sannutdngiyary bele- 
ve7tgal)y he would make himself conspicuous by occupying 
the jewelled throne {ratna-simhdsana, siviha-pltha) . The 
Durbar Hall {sabhd-bhavanaj mantapa) would be adorned 

115. ^ri. Milhdt. (ol Mallikarjuua), II, 68 ; also Kdmand. Ni.y 1,91; Ydd. 

Mdhilt.y II, etc. ; Chikkadivendra-Vam.y p. 24 (proue passage). 

116. Kdmand. Wf., I, 89-91 ; Kamald. Mdhdf., Ill, 16-18, 21 ; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 

64-66, 68 ; Chikkadftindra^Vatn., pp. 23-24, w. 119-121, and prose 
passage ; $ri. Mdhdt., 11,57-69; Sdt. Br. Vt., 1, 60, 62; Padch. Mdhdf., 
I, 49; Hasii. Mdhdt., I, Venka(a. Mdhdt , I, 56; Dtv. Sil. Cha., I, 
86; Songs on Ohikkadivardja and Kcmpad€vamma, ff. 190, tv. 1-2; 
also references infm. 
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by the following classes of courtiers the nobility, includ- 
ing relations blood royal (bdndhavar, 
3. The Courtiers. handhiitati) such as brothers and sons 
of the king {bhrdtru-stihtr) and junior 
members of Arasu families (hivarar), well-wishers 
(hitarum) and distinguished personages [mahonnata- 
rum) ; tributary chiefs, feudatories and ministers from 
foreign courts {manwa hhftpdlakar, dkaranUar, sdman- 
tar, digde.4a mantrUvarar) ; civil and military officers, 
such as Ministers and Councillors (sarhirar, pradhdvar, 
amdtynr), financiers {haranikan and the Coiiimander- 
in-Chief {dandandtha, sendni) ; officials of the general 
administration {prabhutvadaro r) , members of the diplo- 
matic service inlydgi-rarga, sandhi-vigraha-sanchiya- 
bhrtyajana-varga) , including functionaries {niyogi), news- 
carriers {harikdni) and interjireters (mi/asamum/ 
var) ; learned Brahmans {vipta-prakara, hudhdvali, 
vibudha-vltdna, vldimjjdla), including scholars in Vedas, 
Smrtis, ^sastras, Epics, Puranas and viirious Agamas 
{^ruti-kdvidar, ,^ruti‘Snirti-abhij?iar, v P d a r a s aj u a r, 
.idstrajnarj ^dstrigal, b/iatatajjiar, purdfiatndar, kafhd- 
kidalar, ndna-dgamajnar) ; readers (gamakigal, gamaki- 
^reni), grammarians {vydkaranajnar), connoisseurs in 

117. Div. Si( Cha.,1, 87-89' Ydrl. MahtH , II, 69-76, and ff 31-32 (prose 
passaf^e) ; Onkkadevtndra-Vam , 24-26, vv. 123-180, p. 29 (prose 
passage) ; Kdmarul Ni., 1,92*98, Jiuk. Cha. I, 91-96; Songs on ('hikka- 
dfvard/a and Kcmpadivatnma, ff. 130, vv. 3-4 ; HoMtt. Mdhdt., I, 98 ; 
Venkata. Mnhdt., I, 66-69; Patch, Mdhdt., I, 60; Kaniald, Mdhdt.,lTL, 
20, 22-28, ^ri. Mdhdt , II, 61-67; Su. SajK, 1, 13-14 ; Sdt. Br. Vt., I, 61. 
The Amials (I. 134) refers to Cbikkaduvaraja’s arrangements for the 
maiutensnoe of account relating to the Palace officials, Arasus, Pajegars, 
Brahmans, scholars, lutists, songsters, physicians and others adorning 
his court ; also to his insistence on the attendance of scholars and 
Brahmans during the carrying out of his daily avocations at the Palace 
and on the daily visit to him of the other courtiers, these being strictly 
ordered to communicate their absence from the head-quarters and make 
their representations to him— on occasions of marriage and other 
ceremonies m their houses — through Gurikars Somarajaiya and 
Appajaiya. These particulars, read in the light of ooiitemporary 
sources we have here cited, would give us an idea of the regulanty 
and discipline with which the Durbar of Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar was 
conducted. 
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poetics (alarikdra-rasajnar) , poets (kavinivaha, kavU- 
varar, kavirasajnar), experts in literature and various 
arts and sciences {sdhitya-vUdradar, ndnd-kald-pravi- 
nar, akhila-idstra-kdvidar)^ and disputants and elocu- 
tionists {vddi-stdma, vdgmikar, vdkparinatar) ; the 
professional class, comprising priests (purohitar) , astro- 
logers (jdyisar)j physicians (vaidyar), scribes (lipijnar), 
songsters {gdyakar^ gdyaka-nikdya) , lutists {vainikar) , 
courtezans {ganikeyar, vdrdnganeyar), dancers {natar, 
nata-samuddya) , wrestlers (mallar), jesters or buffoons 
(parlhdsakar) and panegyrists (pdthakar, vavdi-vrinda^ 
vandi-mdgadddhyar) ; the warriors {yodhar, hhata-niku- 
rumba, bhatdli) and skilled elephant- riders and cavaliers 
{gajaturugdrdhana-praudhar, vdhalika-vyiiha) ; and the 
menials ibhrtya-varga, ilhgadavar), including door- 
keepers ipratlkdri) , mace-bearers {vctradhdn), chamber- 
lains {kanchuki) , and bearers of tassels {kuncha), fans 
(tdla-vrlntaka, bijjanige), betel, perfume and wreaths of 
flowers ivilya-gaiidha-ptishpa^ndle) and ot the pouch 
{sanchi), the sword {khadga), the waving goblet {dratiya 
gindi) and the chowry {chdmara). The beauty and 
grandeur of the scene, as depicted, would evidently 
be enhanced by the glittering ear-rings {karna-bhiishana) , 
necklaces (lidra) and swords {khadga) of the feudatories 
and supplicant chiefs ; by the lustre of the red-coloured 
silken and lace upper garments {ch ah dragdviya 
melpodake) and ornaments of gold and pearl {pomia-gejjey 
m ani-bh tlsh ana , bh iishana-chdyeyini) , worn by the 
courtezans ; and by the radiance of scimitars {rnahd- 
kauksheyaka-dyotiyim) held by the warriors {virabhatdli) . 

Music isangtta)—yocB\ {gdTia) and instrumental 
4. The prograiniue (i?a(fya)-~and dancing {fidtya, abhina- 
of the Durbar . ya) occupied a prominent place in the 

dauoJg ^ ° programme of the Durbar. The vocal 

lis. Yad. MdMf., II. 71, 74 ; CInkkadevtndra-Vam.» pp. 04-25, w. 126, 12S ; 

Kdmand. Nl.,lt 97-98. 
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musicians ipdduva-gdyakar) are referred to as having 
been experts in their art (sangita-kalnvidar, sangita- 
sdrajnar). We have reference to the symphony of the 
pancha-mahdiJddya (vwlaisiiva pancha-nuahdvddyaugalg) 
consisting of instruments like the horn, tabor, conch- 
shell, kettle-drum and gong. The lute (rind), an item 
of instrumental music, seems to have been very jxipular. 
The lutists (vatnikas) are depicted as having been 
skilled in the art of keeping time while performing on the 
instrument (vind-vddana tatva-laya-jnnna-ku.ialardda). 
Dancing was, as usual, the forte of the courtezans 
{vdrdnganeyar, nartakiyar), and was accompanied by the 
soft music {nuncharadodane) of the quarter tones (.huti), 
measure (tala), tabor (mrdanqa) and the guitar (tantrt). 
It was, we further note,^*^“^ also characterized by consider- 
able precision, ingenuity and expressiveness m respect of 
form, technique, movements of the body, behaviourism, 
sentiments and unity of effect. 

Among other items of the programme were : dis- 

courses on sacred lore including the 
(b) Other Items Vcdas (trayl), Puranas (purdim san- 
chaya nickdra, kathd pra,ia?fise, 


119. ^ri. Muhat. (of Chikkupadhyiya), I, ff. 2 (prowe pasHa^^e) , Venkata. 

Mdhat. (of Timma-Kavi), 1, 66. 

120. ^rl. Mdhdt. (of Mallikarjuiia), II, 58; also Yod Mdhdt , II, ff .SO, and 

Chtkkadevirtdra-Vam.^ p. 28 (proae paBsage), referring to the miiBic of 
iiiHtrumentfi like the conch (^a/iA/ia), drum (6/<rn), nieaHure (M/a), tabor 
(jambaka, dvndtma, mura/a), double drum {dhakka, famhafa), flute 
(vfnu), lute (wind) and trumpet (kahala). 

121. Sri. Mdhdt. (of Chikkupadhyaya), l.e. 

122. Yad. Mdhdt., II, 19’80 ; a.\BO Chikkad€vtndra-Vam.,y. 26 (prose paBsage), 

26, V. 183 : 

Jail laya tdla riti gamaka^n yatatdpu kaldsadtiAtu me | 
naii rasahhdva btnkamure binnanadajipadc nftra vaktra pd (?) I 
data\a karaiufalol ruchiragdna nutdlada mdryamoppuva'n \ 
tatichaturatvadm-dahhinayangala-nu hiautddt tnTtdar\\ 

128. Ituk. Cha., 1, 97 ; Hash. Mdhdt., I, 99-100; Kdmand. Nl., 11, 1<8; 6u. 
Sap., 1, 18-15; Venkeda. Mdhdt., I, 60-61; Pojfch. Mdhdt, I, 68-64 ; 
Kaniald Mdhdt., Ill, 29, 68-70; Sri. Mdhdt , II, 60; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 
77-78, also ff. 27-82 (prose passage); Chtkkadeveiidra-Vam., p. 26, vv. 
131-132, and pp. 26-80 (prose passage); Sdt. Br. Vt. , I, 62-66, etc. 
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JcyJiala-kathd iravana^ purdnadolpanddaripudu) and 
the Vaishnava literature {vaishnava kathd) ; disputa- 
tions of scholars in various subjects (bahuSdstra-vdda) 
including religion and metaphysics (d)ivikshaki, vMdnta); 
expounding of the classical sciences of economics and 
politics {vdrta, dandaniti) and of maxims (yuktigalu) ; 
literary entertainments — particularly m poetry {ghana- 
sdhiti-rasdnurakti, sarasa-kavitva, sdhUya-prasatiga^ 
kavi-prasanga) ; the tendering by supplicant chiefs 
{ruaniva hhupdlakar) of tributes and presents {kappa- 
kdnike) consisting of necklaces (hdra), golden palankeens 
(hefuada pal lakki), rutting elephants (mada-rndtangdli) , 
silken robes (dukula), horses {vdji) and swords {khad- 
gdli) ; and the recitation of the king’s titles and benedic- 
tory verses (pardku, biriiddvali) by the panegyrists. 
The Durbar would come to a close on the honouring of 
the DurbarTs with betel, perfume and flowers (vtlya- 
gandha-pushpamdle) and the rewarding of the musicians, 
courtezans and panegyrists with jewels and cloths 
(pasadanam kottu, pamyanamanittu). After this, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar would retire to his apartment 
in the Palace.*®'' 

Feasts and festivals were a regular feature of social 
life during the period. Among the 
^^Feaats, festivaib, former, the Iidvianar>apii and Krishfia- 

jayanti were very popular;^® among the 
latter, the birthday of ^ri-Ramanujacharyar {Emberumd- 
ndr Tiruaakshatram) at Melkote, in March-April 
(Chaitra) of every year, occupied a prominent place.^ 
The Tirunakshatram lasted ten days during the ascend- 
ency of the sacred birth-star {Aridrd) of the celebrated 

134. Ydfi. MnJtdf., Ill, 4 ; Chikkadfvendra-Vam.t pp. 26, 30 (prose passage) • 
6n. Mahat., 11, 68. ’ 

126. See E.O , III (1) Sr. 14 (16861, II. 92-104 ; My. 7 a686), 1. 26; also Annala, 
1. 161. 

136. Sr. 94 (1678), 11. 34-38 ; also Y. N. Stava^, etc., p. 37, v. 33 (with 

gloss). 




PLATE XXXJ. 



S’-i-RanganathAsvann Temple, Seringapatani 
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^ieacher. A lithic record, dated June 20, 1678,^®^ relates 
how AJasingararya, father of Tirumalarya, gave away in 
perpetuity the village of BirubaUi, in Mandagere-sthala, 
to provide for the annual holding of a car festival, distri- 
bution of food and other ceremonies at Melkiije on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Tirunakshatram. The 
Vajra-makuti {Vaira-mudi) and Gajendra-mJdksham were 
other important annual fetitivals at Melkote.'*® The car 
festival (Ydtrotsava) and the spring festival ( Vasantotsava) 
of God Kanganatha in Seringapatam were other important 
festivals which annually attracted visitors from various 
countries (palanddugalim)}^ The Mai? dii a?? own festival 
appears to have continued to dominate the social and 
public life of the capital city.'®° The prosperity of the 
Brahmanical settlements (agara, agrahdra), temples 
(degula) and feeding-houses {satra), evidenced in the 
sources,^^^ is, in some measure, an index of the steady 
progress of cultural and social life all over the country. 
Old superstitions, however, died hard. An indication of 
the persistence of belief in ordeals as a means of 
establishing one’s claims in civil disputes is afforded 
by a record of 1677 referring to Venkatepati, son 
of Bhaira-Hebbaruva, as establishing his claims to 
the SanabhOgi of Arkalgud against his opponent by 

127. Ibid., 11. 18-90 1600, Knlayukti, AiihAdha iu. 11 , see also E.C., IV (2) 

Kr. 46, and f.n. 169 in Ch. X. According to the record, Blrubajli had 
been formerly assigned by AJasingararya to the treasury of the Narfi- 
yaQasvami temple at Melkote. At the time of the above mentioned 
transaction, however, the village of SinganamaranabaJJi, belonging to 
Kottagala, was made over to the temple iu beu of BirubaJJi. Cf. the 
Editorial Introduction (p. l)to the C. Vam., C. Vt. and A.V.C. 

128. Y, N Stavak, etc., p. 33, v. 30 (with gloss) ; see also f.n. 9 Bupra and 

text thereto. 

129. Hadi. Dhar., IX, 68; Mttra. On., I, p. 1; slso Ydd. Mdhdt., Ill 

(referring to VoBantotsava). 

130. Though we have no account of the MaMnavami festival during the 

period, we have * reference to it in a record from the Mackenzie Ool- 
lection (vide f.n. 76 supra). 

181. Modi. Dhar., IX, 69; A.V.O., I. 97. 

laa. E.C., V (1) and (2) Ag. 2 ; see also f.n. 88 supra. 
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circumambulating the feet of God Arke4vara and plung- 
ing his hand into ghee boiled as hot as possible 
{atikathinataravagi kddu yidda tuppadalli kaiyya- 
nikki . . . ). 

Women are found depicted as having been faithful 
housewives {oluvendiru) In 
Position of women, particular, Devajamma (Devamba, 
Devainma) of Yejandur, the principal 
queen {pattadarasi, pattadardni) of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, is spoken of as an ideal lady, an embodiment of 
all virtues, pure and chaste {sakala-sadguna-sampanne ; 
akalushe)}^ The charming ladies (gddikdlr\tiyani) 
of the court are referred to as having been highly 
cultured and accomplished {sarva-mrasavidyd-Uddhdnta- 
vediniyar). Among the maid-servants in the personal 
service of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, Honnamma, the 
bearer of his pouch {Chikkadevardyana sanchiya Hon* 
namma)t had risen high in his favour ( . . . krpd* 

rasadim . . . unnatiyodagudi . . , elgevetti)^^^ 

and was noted for her literary and poetical attainments 
{kdvydlankdra-ndtakagala pavanige yirava ballavalu 
. . . saram-sdhityada varadevate) Sringarammd 

was a young poetess under the fostering care of 
Chikkadevaraja [Chikkadeva-bhupdla santavisida sanna 
magalu)}^ The code of ethics relating to the duties 
and responsibilities of women, generally as devoted 
housewives, continued to be of a very high standard, the 
preservation and propagation of which, under the 
essentially ^rl-Vaishnava atmosphere of the times, 
found living expression in Honnamma’s Hadibadeya* 
Dharmam}^ 

183. Hadi. Dhar., IX, 57. 134. Ibid, I, 3, 11. 16 (pp. 3-4). 

185. Ibtd, I, 6-7 (pp. 2-8). 

186. Ibid, I, 24-26 (p. 4) ; also oolophon to each chapter. 

187. Ibtd, I, 12. 14 (p. 3). 

188. See Kar. Ka. Oka., II. 616-617, quoting from the Mb. 

189. Vtde Oh. XIV below, for details about the work. 
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Perhaps a more marked induence of fer^-Vai8h^avi8m 
Social legislation- the period is 

(a) Reiati g to discernible in the attempt on the part 
liudras' The Saeh- of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to reform 
chvdrdchdro and Uplift the ftudras by defining and 

Nvrnaya. codifymg their rites and practices as 

members of the Hindu social order. This attempt of 
his finds eloquent expression in the Sachckudrdchdra- 
Nirnaya (c. I(i87-1690) ascribed to hiin.^^*' In levelling 
up, as far as possible, the distinctions between castes and 
according to the Sudras a legitimate place in the social 
structure, Chikkadevaraja perhaps sounds the key-note 
of his success as a benevolent yet strict ruler of the age. 

The work Sachchudrdchdra-N irnay a, we have referred 
to, is primarily an exposition of the duties of those who 
can call themselves good &udras {Sat t^ddras) . The term 
‘‘good” as applied to a ‘‘^iudra” connotes much the 
same idea as it does when applied to a ” Brahmana,” 
“ Kshatriya ” or ‘‘ Vai^ya,” that is, one who conforms to 
the course of conduct prescribed to his varna. In that 
sense, sat would convey the idea of nirdu§ta, i.e., without 
blame, virtuous, real or respectable. A real 6udra, in 
this sense, would be one who has gone through the rites 
and ceremonies customary to one of his class and keeps 
up to the duties fixed for him in the social and legal 
codes applicable to him. According to Manu, a good 
Sudra has service for his duty, service to those above 
him. His dharma, according to the Garuda-Purdna, is 
serving the twice-born (i.c., Brahmana, Kshatriya and 
Vai^ya). This Purdna stresses the dharma by saying 
that as Yajna is the duty of the Brahmana so is service 
to the twice-bom the duty of the &udra. This Purdna, 
indeed, adds that by service the Sudra attains salvation. 
The V ardha-Purdna says that the Sudra has no mantra 
other than bowing to the Brahmana, i.e., service to the 


140. Ibid. 
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classes above him, of which the Brahmana is mentioned 
as an example. The Mahdhhdrata goes a step further 
and sets down the religious tie that binds the Brahmana 
householder to the Sudra attached to him. According 
to the epic, a ^udra serving m a Brahmana household is 
a member {anga) of that household and as such he is 
entitled to a pinda (an oblation) in the name of the 
householder.^^^ In these and other cases, where the 
Brahmana is mentioned, it should be taken as illustrative 
of the three higher classes and not as exhaustive. If a 
“ good ” ^udra is to serve the other castes, the three 
other castes cannot escape their duties (dharma). Thus 
the interdependence of the four castes is made manifest. 
And that is the reason why, quite apart from the 
different duties attaching to the different castes, ancient 
authorities stress the duties equally incumbent upon all 
the four castes. According to the Vishnu- PurdnOy these 
are, apart from the procuring of offspring and support of 
one’s family, the practice of kindness to man and beast, 
patience, humility, purity, truth, gentleness of speech 
and contentment, with an absence of envy and avarice, 
grumbling and abuse.^^* The Mahdhhdrata similarly 
enumerates the following as the duties common to all the 
castes : the suppression of wrath, truthfulness of speech, 
justice, forgiveness, begetting childern on one’s wedded 
wives, purity of conduct, avoidance of quarrel and main- 
tenance of dependents.^^® Manu also refers to a ten-fold 
law which every one must obey, in whatever stage of life 
he may be : “ contentment, forgiveness, self-control, 
abstention from unrighteously appropriating anything, 
obedience to the rules of puri 6 cation, coercion of the 
organs, wisdom (probably of the sacred books), knowledge 
(of the Supreme soul), truthfulness, and abstention from 

141. Mhh.y Aranya-Parvay Adhydya 149. 

142. Vishnu-Purdna, III, 7. 

148. Mbh, 6dtUi-Parva, Sec. 72; also Padma-PurdWy Sv^urffO-Khanday 
Adhydyas XXV-XXVII . Discussion between Narada and M&ndhata. 
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anger, form the ten-fold Epic poets and law- 

givers both made it plain that the four castes had to 
observe a common code, besides discharging duties in 
their respective stages of. life (diramas) , This insistence 
on the observance of a common code made the members 
of the four castes feel that they were not only one insepa- 
rable whole but also bound together for each other's good, 
and that for attaining the common good, they were ail 
bound by the same ideals of social conduct. The 
Vishnu-Purdna, indeed, goes to the extent of saying that 
if a devotee of Vishnu discharges the duties pertaining to 
his caste and adheres to the code of social conduct 
common to all, he would be ever immune from Death. 

Cbikkadeva, it is worthy of note, supports his work 
from illustrations drawn from the Vishnu-Purdna, the 
Bhagavad-Gltd and the Manu-Smriti. From the first 
of these, he quotes a verse which holds up Vishnu as 
the Lord for adoration to all the Varnd&ramas}^ He then 
quotes from the Bhagavad-Gitd some notable verses, 
all of which emphasise the importance of performing 
one’s own duty. Thus, he refers to a verse from the 
Eighteenth Discourse, which concludes what 6ri- 
Krishna lays down as to the duties of the four castes. 
Taken together, the verses which precede and follow this 
particular one stress the point he has in view. The 
first of these says that “ each (man) reacheth perfection 
by being intent on his own duty {karma). Listen thou 
how perfection is won by him who is intent on his own 
duty (karma).” The next verse — the one quoted by 
him — says : “ He from whom is the emanation of 
beings, by whom all this is pervaded, by worshipping 
Him in his own duty (karma) ^ a man winneth per- 
fection." The next verse drives home the point he 

144. 3^0*114, VI, 93 (Biilh«r’s Trans, in 8. B. E. Series). 

145. The following is the verse : 

VarndiramacharavcUd puruahina parah pumdn | 

VtaJlnuraradhyate panthd 7idnya»t€Ut6$haMrakah |j 

146. (B.,XV1II,46. 
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wants: ‘‘Better one’s own duty {dharma) though 
destitute of merits than the well-executed duty 
{dharma) of another. He who doeth the duty (karma) 
laid down by his own nature, incurreth not sin.” An 
examination of these and other verses, remarks Chikka- 
deva, indicates that to those who do their duty in the 
spirit of the .idstra, the Supreme Lord Narayaiia grants 
the full fruit thereof. And what may be the fruit there- 
of ? This is furnished to us in the Bhagavad-Gitd 
itself, to which we have necessarily to refer. He who 
performs the duty (karma) to which he is born, though 
that be (deemed) tarnished {sadonliamapi) provided 
his Reason (buddhi) is unattached, his self subdued, his 
desires annihilated, he attains by renunciation to the 
supreme perfection of freedom from obligation {karma) 
And he who attains perfection, obtains the Eternal, the 
highest state of wisdom.^'^^ To those of the fourth (or, 
in fact, any) order, the attainment of the Eternal is not 
thus barred. Would it make any difference if they did 
not worship Narayana but othei deities ? Chikkadeva 
says that that would not matter. He quotes the verse 
of the Bhagavad-Gltd, which reads : “ Even th’e 

devotees of other Shining Ones, who worship full of faith, 
they also worship Me, 0 son of Kunti, though contrary 
to the ancient rule.” Even those who worship other — 
even inferior — deities, if they do so in the name of the 
Supreme Lord Narayana, they only offer worship to 
Him ; only, Chikkadeva continues, if they do this, they 
reap the fruit of such worship only through those deities.^® 
But, he adds, significantly, that their actions (karmdni) 


147. Ihid. XVIII, 45-47; of. Bhag. Gf., Ill, 36, which sayB- "Better one's 

own duty (dWwia), thouf^h destitute of merit, than the duty (dJiarma) 
of another, well discharged. Better death in the discharge of one’s 
own duty {dJuvrma ) ; the duty {dharma) of another is full of danger." 

148. Ibid, XVIII, 48. 149. Ibid, XVIII, 49. 

160. Ibid, XVIII, 60. 161. Ibid, IX, 28. 

162. This remark of Chikkadeva seems to be covered by Bhag. Oi., IX, 24-26. 
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should be done leaving aside attachment and the fruit 
pertaining to it.^®^ 

Brought up in the traditions of EtoSnuja, Chikkadeva 
insisted on, and even enlarged, the view of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, that the doing of one’s duty led to salvation. A 
good Sudra, he suggests, may attain salvation by following 
out his own dchdra}^ rather than feel discontented over 
the duty laid on the other three divisions. In a larger 
sense, Chikkadeva lays dowm, as the essential condition 
of social peace and contentment, implicit obedience to 
the dharma of his own varna and dirama, a dictum that 
is not wanting in votaries even to-day. Such obedience 
to one’s own dharma would be, if we are to follow out 
Chikkadeva’s suggestion, the means of one’s own self- 
expression and salvation in terms of definite duties {karma) 
according to the definite dharma assigned to each. No 
wonder, we see him quoting the famous text of the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, which announces the great message to all 
classes of people, men, women and sinners even: “They 
who take refuge with Me, O Partha, though of the womb 
of sin, women, Vai^yas, even ^iidras, they also tread the 
highest path.”^®® The significance of the appeal will be 
manifest when we remember that Sri- Krishna assures 
salvation to Siidras as much as to anybody including 
Brahmans and devoted royal saints^®® at one end and 
sinners^®^ at the other, provided “ they take refuge with 
Me. ’ ’ As ferT-Krishna declares in the same context : ‘ ‘ Even 
if the most sinful worship Me with undivided heart, he 
too must be accounted righteous, for he hath rightly 
resolved.’’^®® And, in the next verse. He concludes by 

168. Ibid, XVIII, 6. This, Srl-ErishQa says, “ is my certain and best belief.” 

This is one of the more famous texts of the Bhag. Gi. 

154. Traditional or immemorial usage (as the foundation of law) ; established 
rule of conduct (as prescribed by immemorial usage). The word dchdra, 
however, signifies in certain contexts the meaning conveyed by the 
terms dharma and karma. 

165. Bhag. Ql., IX, 82. 166. Ibid, IX, 88. 

167. Ibid, IX, 32. 168. Ibid, IX, 80. 

26 * 
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saying : “ Speedily he (such a person) becometh dutiful 
and goeth to eternal peace; 0 Kaunteya, know thou 
for certain that My devotee perisheth never. 

What may be the reason that induced Chikkadeva to 
write this work {Sachchudrdchdra- 
objerts Nirnaya) whose insistence on the Gitd 

ideal of essential dependence on God of 
all classes of the community for their happiness and 
salvation, of their mutual dependence on each other for 
their own and for the common good, and of their 
ultimate equality before God, is so evident to those read- 
ing it? This we can only guess. It is possible he 
desired to secure social solidarity by this means, in order 
that political solidarity may not be jeopardised. That 
he should insist on the upper three divisions discharging! 
their duty towards the fourth and that of the fourth 
towards the upper three, would indicate that the need 
for securing social order and consequently of general 
happiness was, in his view, an important end in itself. 
Indeed he says, in one place, that the happiness of the 
three superior classes relates itself to the well-being of 
the fourth. Fearing that the three other classes may’ 
discard the happiness of the fourth while the fourth may 
discard its duty towards the other three classes, and 
desiring the happiness of the fourth, Chikkadeva says, 
he wrote this work. To achieve this end, he adds, he 
brought together, in order to protect the good among 
the fourth class, their duties as found scattered in the 
different authorities. This work, accordingly, fixes the 
duties of the Sachchudras while it takes the opportunity, 
at the same time, to favour their interests by securing 
to them the protection due to them from the three others. 
He would, indeed, suggest, by the phraseology used 
by him in this connection, that he was specially 
favouring them in compiling this particular work in 


m. ihid, IX, 31, 
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their special interests.^*® The main authorities on which 
Chikkadeva bases his studies are, as we have seen, the 
Vishnu-Purdna, Manu and the Bhagavad-Gitd. We have 
seen his indebtedness to the last of these great works, 
and the manner in which he brings together the different 
declarations in it in regard to the essential equality of 
the four divisions of people and their mutual dependence 
for the general good of the whole cotmimnity, shows how 
deeply he had imbibed the fundamental teachings of 
the Gita. His indebtedness to the Vishia-Purdtia is 
equally great. Its open declaration that to all va'p'naa 
and d&ramas Vishnu is the lord for adoration is his 
main text.^®^ This leads to the next suggestion that one 
may pray to any deity — inferior or superior — but if he 
prays in Vishnu’s name, his prayer is heard and he 
benefits from it. The teaching that the adorer or the 
devotee of Vishnu attains salvation finds its counterpart 
in the Vishnu- Purdna which proclaims that the messenger 
of Yama, the God of Death, has no control over those 
who seek the shelter of Vishnu. And the devotee of 
Vishnu, we are told, is one “ who never deviates from 
the duties prescribed to his caste ; who looks with equal 
indifference upon friend or enemy ; who takes nothing 
(that is not his own), nor injures any being.” Such “ a 

160. See Sachchu. Nxr., ff. 12-13 

Ityddwa mokshdrtJahhtHHdkHli&d bhaffavaddrddhatia rOpam noanva 
varnuchvtdni nitya naxmititka riJpdnt karmdm nakala nwngata 
krttvd ty&gapurvaka manutthiydnitt nvrdkdrya | 
tatrddydndm traydndm vargdndmdchdrakTamasya bahushu niban- 
dhfshu taxstair mbandhdbhxr mpunataramupapddikatv€na 
mgamatdm chaturtha-varndchdrasya tafratatra viprakir^atayu- 
paaamhartumaiakyatvdt . . . vtcixdrya | 

Oltdkadiva itiahJpdla^ssachchudrdnujtghrikahayd | 
prabandha makarOdinam SachchfidTdGhATa-Nimayam\\ 

Here anujighrikahd means anugraha, showing favour to, oouferriiig 
benefits on, or furthering or upholding the good of Sacbebadras. 

161. Wilson, Vishnu-Purdnaf III, 76’79. This has been declared one of the 

finest passages in the whole of this Purdna. Considerations of space 
forbid its reproduction here, but it is well worth reading in the original 
or in the translation of Wilson. 
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person of unblemished mind ” is to be known “ to be a 
worshipper of Vishnu.” And Yama ordains his mes- 
senger not to “come into the sight of him in whose heart 
the imperishable soul resides ; for he is defended from 
my power by the discus of his deity ; he is designed 
for another world (for the heaven of Vishnu).” The 
main plank in the argument of Chikkadeva that 
Sachchudras can attain salvation by the faithful carrying 
out of their karma is thus a reflection of the teaching of 
both the Gltd and the Vishnu- Pur ana. Chikkadeva, 
however, in thus stressing the duties of Sachchudras, 
does not forget to insist on their essential equality with 
the three other divisions or the mutual interdependence 
of the four taken as a whole. At the same time, there 
is no reason to believe that he goes beyond the limits 
set to them in the ancient teachings {^rutis and Smritis) 
such as Ma7iu and the like. Nor does he, so far as can 
be seen, transcend the teachings of Badarayana as 
expounded in the Apa^Culrddhikarana.^^ Indeed his 
main theme is that within the limits prescribed by the 
ancient seers, a Sachchudra is entitled to protection for 
the service he renders, and that salvation is possible to 
him if he devotes himself to his duties and to the adoration 
of Vish^iu. Though Chikkadeva does not show an 
advance on Manu and the text-writers in the matter of 


162. Ibid. 

IGB. The Viihnu-Purdna allows a Sudra to perform ntes in honour of the 
dead (see Wilson, Ill, 88). As Manu is more rigorous 

in this respect, it might perhaps be inferred that the Vishnu-Purdi^a 
marks an advance on the Manu-Smriti in this regard (see Manu, X, 
1091. As to Badarayana’s position, see the Vf^danta-Sutras—Apaiudra- 
dhtkarana, I, 3, 33-39 (Ramanuja); 1, 3, 84-38 (iSankara and Ananda- 
tirtha). But all these ordinances are overshadowed by the declaration 
in the Vishnu-Purdna that there are " duties equally incumbent upon 
all the four castes,” a passage which, as shown in the text above, has 
its counterpart in the Manu-Smriti as well. Both sets of declarations 
have to be read together if we are to understand the actual conduct 
which governed the relations between the four different divisions o^ 
society. This is exactly what Chikkadeva does in his work, in which, 
he says, he has brought together scattered texts bearing on the well- 
being of Sachchudras {vide f.n. 160 »upra). 
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written declarations, his bringing together of the scattered 
texts relating to the duties of Sachchudras, and no less 
the manner in which he has woven the teachings of the 
Gitd into their texture, shows the humane ruler he was. 
He tried to secure social order and political consolidation 
by making each unit realize how dependent it is on the 
other for its own good and for the common weal. He 
laboured to work out in detail how those belonging to 
the fourth order should aim at becoming Sachchudras 
and thus help not only to maintain society together but 
also attain to spiritual salvation. 

Thus, as an example of the interaction of the ten- 
dencies and forces of the times, Chikkadeva’s social experi- 
ment acquires considerable significance. Indeed, while 
there are indications of the widespread application and 
adoption of his code, the SrI-Vaishnava background 
underlying it seems to have formed the supreme factor 
governing his legislation relating to the Arasu families 
also in the State. Some of these 
AmlSmel families, who were directly related to 

the Koyal House, had shown a tendency 
to give up the due performance of rites and ceremonies 
originally prescribed for them, and had contracted 
alliances with families considered as belonging to a lower 
status igauda^attu sambafidha) y while others had culti- 
vated relations with families of inferior social standing 
ibadajati sambandha). Realising the need for preserv- 
ing undefiled the social status of these families and their 
purity of blood, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, on October 2, 
1690 {Pramodutay Aivlja su. 10), instituted a careful 
inquiry into the matter.^®^ As a result of this inquiry, 
the doubtful families were differentiated from those who 
showed evidence of having maintained the purity of their 
blood so far; the former were absorbed in the respective 

164. AnwUst I. 129. The ordinance which Chikkadeva issued in this connec* 
tion, as described above, partakes in part of the character of what may be 
called, in modem parlance, a Koyal Marriage Act. 
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lineages with which they had contracted their relations, 
while the latter were grouped into 31 families {manetand) , 
13 among them being recognised as of an exceptionally 
pure stock and the remaining 18 as of a slightly lower 
status in consequence of certain differences in the usages 
and practices observed by them.^®® Marital relations as 
amongst these families, it was further laid down,^®® were 
to be strictly endogamous in character. An exception, 
however, was made in the case of the members of 13 
families, who were allowed to receive as wives daughters 
from the 18 families only in respect of second or third 
connections.^®^ To look after the successful working of 
these arrangements, to supervise the general social 
relations with the 31 families, and to see that they 
regularly observed the Vedic rites and practices laid down 
for them, Somarajaiya of Mugiir, father-in-law of 
Chikkadevaraja, and Appajaiya, the Palace genealogist, 
were appointed as special Huzur officers {Sam,mukhada 
Gurikdr, Sammukhada Karanika) , an order to this effect 
being communicated to the 31 families summoned to the 
court.^®® 

The growth of wealth and luxury in the period was 
as usual accompained by the concomi- 
the Bhieid**^ social evil, by now an established 

fact in fashionable society. We have 

166. Ibid, 129-180. The 18 faniilieB, referred to in thin source, were tboBe of 
Mysore, Mugur, Ye)andur, Kottagala, Ariku^hara, Nilasoge-Hyakauur, 
Bi|uguli-Naraualli (Narunelli), Ka|alo-Huoasaiialu, Ha1ebldu-Bi|ikere, 
H^atale-Hemmaragala-Toravalli, Kote-Mudaoak5te-Hura-Hullaha]}i, 
Taga^urand KSrugaha)}i. The 18 families were those of Xiruguuda, 
Baga}i, Mu))ar, Eote Singappa Wo^eyar, Malagu^u, Bindhava)]i, 
Marase, Hebba|, Eikkeri, Hadandr, Kulagina, Talaka^, Be)}ur, Hosa* 
ko^, Majalava^ii Maddur, Hebbalaguppe and Tippur. See also the C. 
Sap. (pp. 192-198, v. 8), a contemporary work, which speaks of Ghikka- 
devarSja as having established on a proper footing and regulated the 
hne&geB ot faanUieB {kidtigbtragaJasajju goitre . . . kulagotragala 
petnpii . . . nadateya nelegoltaida balu nimagdranige). Ghikka- 

devarSja's legislation relating to the Arasu families is perhaps echoed 
here. Cf. the loose and gossipy account of Devaohandra in the Sdj, 
Kaih., XII. 477-479, also XI. 888-889. 

166. Jhid, 180. 167. Ibid. 


168. Ibid, 180-181. 
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idealized pictures of and scenes from the courtezans' 
street (veSydvdta, sulegeri ) — particularly in the cities of 
Beringapatam and Mysore —not entirely divorced from 
actualities, depicting their luxurious life and the ethics 
of their profession, and suggestively hinting at modera- 
tion as an ideal to be achieved.^®® It is a question if the 
social evil was really as rampant as some of the works of 
the period would seem to indicate. Evidently members 
of the female sex had escaped, by about this time, the 
tyranny to which they had been long subjected from early 
times. The condition of women had by now' been greatly 
softened by the refinements of social life. Education 
had made some progress among women. They had even 
taken to writing moral text-books. Culture had spread 
and even percolated deeper into the lower strata of 
society. If the women who had embraced the life of 
ease and pleasure enjoyed freedom from constraint and 
had comfort at their command, they certainly reflected 
a state of society which made such comfort and ease 
possible of realization by a larger number without the 
wells of social life being poisoned for them. But neither 
the growth of competence nor even of luxury can wholly 
explain the growth of the social evil to the extent to 
which it had evidently attained in the time of Chikka- 
deva. In the imaginary ramble through a whole night 
depicted for us in one work of the period,”*^ we perceive 
something more than a mere description of the sights 
seen by the adventurous couple of night-wanderers in 
the happy haunts of Seringapatam. We see in it a 


169. Bee, for iustance, Ydd. Mdlidt,, 111; Chikkadevindra-Vam.t p. 10, w. 

47-61 ; 6ri, Mdhdt., I, 140-163. II, 68-111, etc. 

170. See O. Vi., canto VI, where Tirumalirya shows with powerful insight, 

in the form of a burlesque, how the rigour of the old sexual laws (laid 
down by classical writers like Vatsyiyana) was being more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance thereof in the society of his time. 
For further references to the gradual growth of the social evil in the 
17th oeutory, vide under Social life in Chs. IX-X of this work. 
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picture, besides, of tbe rigour of unequal marital unions 
of the time.^^^ Hindu society then sanctioned more easily 
marriages which were not infrequently incompatible with 
the true happiness of those brought together in legal 
wedlock. The independence that women enjoyed under 
the Hindu Code rendered them free of control. Adultery 
was not a crime then as now and the damsels consecrated 
for service in the temples {Devaradiyal, Devaddsi) had 
fallen low and were able to make a profession of their 
knowledge of the arts of dancing, singing and even 
letters.^^® Freedom to secure wealth, legal capacity to own 
property and transmit it to her own heirs and the human 
right to be deemed a person and not a thing — as under 
Koman Law in Europe, until it was superseded by the Code 
Napoleon in later days — not only enabled every member 
of the female sex to act as she liked but also to make 


171. The niLfour of the marital law may be inferred from the following' 
featured ohaiactcriRtic of it : (1) The time uf marnaf^e was fixed at the 
early age of eight years. (2) Marriage was not a contract between the 
parties but one arranged by the parents whose approbation was, in any 
case, required. (3) The son was subject to the control of the parents 
until a legal division was effected between him and his father. , 
(4) Dissolution of marriage was impossible under the law for the upper 
classes and tliough divorce was sanctioned by usage in the case of the 
rust, the example of the upper classes set the standard for all and hence 
usage was rarely effective in this connection. This inherent dislike to 
resort to the manly prerogative of divorce was much like the odium 
whioli was evinced against its exercise among the Bomans even in just 
cases. The warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of 
individual Bomans who abstained from the use of this tempting 
privilege for above five hundred years. But the same fact shows, as 
Gibbon remarks, the unequal terms of a connection in which the slave 
was unable to relinquish her tyrant, and the tyrant was unable to 
relinquish her slave. When the Roman matrons became the equal and 
voluntary companions of their lords, a new legal conception was 
evolved that marriage was, like other partnerships, a contract and can 
be dissolved by the abdication of one of the parties to it. We know 
too how this privilege of divorce has degenerated into mere license and 
the most sacred of ties violated in a manner at once unjustifiable and 
immoral. Happily that stage has not yet been reached in this country 
and it 18 to be hoped that it will not be, though society may require an 
escape from unequal uuions in just oases. 

172- For an account of Devarctdiydla 'and what led to their degradation, see 
Mys. Gag., II. u. 1296-1297. 
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social life easy for many who could find no felicity in 
their own domestic circles. If marriage as a solemn 
sacrament made life difficult m some cases, the existence 
of a group of women with trained intelligence and a wider 
outlook rendered escape from the agonies of unecinal 
lives possible. To this loose and voluntars compact, 
neither religious ceremonies were required nor did legal 
rights flow from them to either party. The happiness of 
life which such unions made possible was, however, more 
apparent than real, for mental adjustments were not 
always easy and society looked with disfavour on such 
commingling and it was accounted a misfortune if the 
existence of such misalliances came to be known in public. 
The dignity of marriage was refused to them and that 
was the one effective check that law and society possessed 
against its more general prevalence to the detriment of 
society. Changes in the law did not keep pace with the 
advance of society and centuries of prosperity and 
corruption did not help to evolve the principle of divorce 
for the upper classes while the rest suffered from their 
high example. This arrested development of law resulted 
m the most tender of human relations being deserted to 
a transient society of pleasure, which was the more 
deplorable because everybody knew the evil but none 
dared propose a remedy for it. The higher ideal 
prevailed but as an ideal and the generality of the people 
who stuck to it failed to note the injury they were doing 
to society at large by their supineness in a matter of 
primary importance affecting the general welfare of the 
community. 
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The Copper -plates y 1663, 1675 — The Stavahs, c. 1673- 
1678— The Chikkadevaraya-Vamsavali, c. 1678-1680 — The 
Chtkkadeoaraja-Vijayam, c. 1682-1686 — The Apratirria- 
Vim-Chantaniy c. 1695-1700 — Other works — Singararya: 
Gloss on the Yadugiri-Narayana-Stavah, c. 1678-1680: the 
Srisailarya-Dinacharyay c. 1700 — The Mitravinda-Govin- 
darn, c. 1700-1704 —Oi/ier works — ChikkadevarajaWodeyar: 
The Bharata-Vachana ’y the Bhagavata (Chikkadevaraja- 
Sukti-Vilasa) y c. 1682-1686 — The Sachchudrachara-Nimaya^ 
c. 1687-1690 — The Chikkadevaraya-Saptapadi and Tripadi- 
gala-Tatparya, c. 1690-1695 — The Chikkadevaraja-Binna* 
pam and the Gita-Gopalanh c. 1700-1704 — Ramayanara- 
Tirumalarya ; The Deoanagara Plate, c. 1686-1690 — Other 
works — Honnamma and Sringaramma : The Hadibadeya- 
Dhamiam, c. 1678-1680 — The Padmini-Ealyana, c. 1686 — 
(6) Vira-Satva liteinture — Shadaksharadeva and his works 
— (c) Jaina literature — Chidananda : The Mumvamsa- 
hhyudaya, c. 1700 — Chikkanna-Pandita : The Vaidya- 
Nighantu-Sara, 1703- -(d) Miscellaneous works'~^The nature 
of the Vaishnavite Revival. 

T he reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar witnessed a 
literary activity which, perhaps, stands unrivalled 
in the history of Mysore. Learning and 
Literar} activity literature flourished under his active 

encouragement and patronage. Indeed, 
a mere entrance to the assembly of 
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scholars in his court, says a contemporary,^ was enough to 
remove one’s mental apathy and make him really learned 
and excel in all arts. While adequate attention was paid 
to the preservation and propagation of sacred lore on the 
one side, great care was, on the other, bestowed on the 
fostering of Kannada language and literature. While 
the Jains and Vlra-feaivas, under the tolerant policy of 
Chikkadevaraja, continued to make then contributions to 
the latter, literary output was to a considerable extent 
augmented by the Brahmans (particularly the ^iri- 
Vaishnavas) and those working under their influence, 
including Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. The growth 
of ^rl-Vaiahnavism in the country and its adoption by 
Chikkadevaraja as his personal creed were, beyond doubt, 
the main factors underlying this remarkable achievement. 
Most of the literary productions of the period are undated, 
but, broadly speaking, from the internal evidence afforded 
by the works themselves and from references available 
from other sources, they are assignable to the intervals 
of peace and quiet during one or the other of the three 
principal epochs of the reign, namely, 1()73-1080, 
1680-1696, 1696-1704. The works are usually found 
written in Halagannada, poetry or prose, though there 
are indications that Hosagamiada was in use side by side, 
as can be seen from some of the productions, especially in 
poems of the sdngatya metre and in prose renderings 
among others. Among the subjects dealt with are the 
Puranas, religion and philosophy, politics and maxims 
traditional history, poetics and drama. 8ome of these 
productions are original writings of exceptional literary 
merit, while others are intelligible translations from 

1. See Bamaya^m-Tiniinalarya in E. C., Mys. Dint. Suppl. FoZ., My. 116, 
U. 77-79: 

^amayatija^imdnam naumancuyam praaHte 

Sakala Barata^vtdyd kauialdni vyanakii | 

Sakrdapi OhikadivakahTnabhrddBthdna-aimd 

Parigata biidha-gCf^hi’pranta^nktipravS4ah [I 
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Sanskrit or Tamil works, containing also original 
compositions of a varied character. The SrI-Vaishnava 
literature of the reign, in particular, is in a great measure 
creative, expressive and educative — creative in the sense 
that it resorts to newer and popular modes of expression 
(such, for instance, as the increasing use of sdngatya, 
tripadi, chaupadi, saptapadiy kanda and ragale among 
the poetical metres, and the adoption of a dignified yet 
flowing and homely prose style) without, however, 
deviating from classical models (as, for instance, the 
champu), and that it aims at variety in place of unifor- 
mity ; expressive in the sense that it fully embodies, and 
reflects, the spirit of the age ; and educative in the sense 
that most of the pi oductions, apart from their value to 
the cultured classes, were generally intended for the 
edification of the masses. The towering personality of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar appears prominently throughout 
this literary movement as its guiding spirit, nay, as its 
very inspirer, if not creator {nutana sdhitya-hrahmanga- 
nupama Chikkadeva-hhupati) as indeed he was looked 
upon by his own contemporaries. 

The leading workers in the field were undoubtedly 

Authors and their ChikkupSdhyaya and Tirumalarya 
contributions (Tirumalaiyangar) , the Sri-Vaishnava 

(a) ^ri-Vawhnava ministers of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
literature. rp^ school of the former belong 

his proteges, namely, Timma-Kavi, MallikSrjuna and 
Mallarasa; to that of the latter Singararya, Chikka- 
devaraja, Eamayanam-Tirumalarya, Honnamma and 
^ringaramma, all of whose productions are permeated 
by the essentially SrI-Vaishnava spirit of the age. 
Though Chikkupadhyaya and his school appear to 
claim by far the greatest share of the literary output 
during the reign, the influence of the two leaders and 

2, See Hasti. Mahat. (of ChikkupadhySya), 1, 102. 
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their schools on the development of feri-Vishnavism in 
its theoretical and practical aspects was, it is interesting 
to find, mutual and complementary. 

Chikkupadhyaya, whose real name was Lakshmipati 
and whose ancestry and attainments 
Chikkupadbyaya. we have elsewhere adverted to,^ was a 
prominent scholar at the court of 
Seringapatam during a greater part of t.'hikkadevaraja's 
reign. He is referred^ to as one skilled in the art of 
poetical composition, a neo-Brhaspati in respect of 
literary accomplishments and an expert in the Kannada 
language. He was the author of numerous works 
which have come down to us, assignable to the 
period c. 1()78-1691. 

Probably the earliest of these (c. l()73-]67()) are"' the 
A k aha ramdlikd-Sdugatya, Paichima- 
rariga-Savgatya, Hang adhdma-S tut 
Sdngatyay ^ringdra-^ataka-Sdngatyay 
Ra,ngadhdma-Piirnaha- Viraha-Sdngatya , Bangadhdma- 
Niti-fiataka-Sdngatya and Ch itra-iiataka-Sdngatya. All 
these are poems composed in the popular sdngatya metre 
— as their names indicate — m honour of God Ranganatha 
of Seringapatam, of whom Chikkadevaraja was an 
ardent devotee. Indeed they occupy an important place 
in the devotional literature of Srl-Vaishnavisni in 
Kannada. Perhaps they also seem to indicate an 
attempt on the part of the poet to commemorate his 
own elevation from the position of a teacher to that of 
a minister, since they invariably voice his intimacy with 
his patron (Chikkadevaraja).® 


The Sangatyai 
c. 1673-1676. 


3. Vide under Goimctl of Mimafera, in Cb. XII. 

Haati. Mdhdt., I, 103; Sri. Mdfidt.y col.: Kavitd-vidhdim-nipunam; 
Sdlntyado] nfitana glahpatt; Karfidtaka-bhdahd-ehadura. 

6. Ms. No. 18-6. 11 (P. L.; Mad. Or. Lib.), containing the collection; also 
Mb. No. B. 260 (P. ; Mya. Or. Lib.), containing only the Paichxma- 
Bangadhdma- Sdngatya and Puniaha-Viraha-Sdngatya ; see also and 
compare Kar. Ka. Cha,, II. 467, 486-489. 

6. Vide references cited, and textual expressions quoted, in Ch. XII, f.n. 26. 
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Next in order are the Kdinandaka-NltV and the 
&uka-Saptati^ (c. 1676-1677). Both 
works are prose renderings, done 
Saptatx, c. J676-1677. at the desire ofChikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. They begin with invoca- 
tions to Vishnu, Lakshmi, Kamanuja and the Alvars. 
The former work deals, within the compass of 8 chapters 
{divdm), with the ancient science of politics {danda- 
nlti) as expounded by Kamandaki. The introductory 
chapter contains verses in the vritta metre and prose 
passages {vachana) dealing, among others, with the 
pedigree {vam&dvali) and exploits of Chikkadevaraja, 
the latest event referred to being the siege and capitula- 
tion of Jadakana-durga (1675-1676).*’ The latter work 
treats of maxims {yuktigalu) in the form of seventy 
didactic stories said to have been narrated ages ago by 
the sage ^ukacharya to a king by name Vahni-raja. There 
is, however, no reference to any political event in this 
work, which would enable us to fix its date. At any 
rate, since both the Kdmaridaka-Niti and the 6uka- 
Saptati deal with cognate subjects, there is reason to 
believe that their rendering took place in close succession 
to one another. Apart from the value of these works as 
good specimens of seventeenth century Kannada in 
Mysore (satkamdtakd-rltiyim \ Karndta-sadhhdsheyol) ^ 
they embody data which are, as a whole, of considerable 
importance to us from the points of view of the political 
history of the earlier years of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
the development of his political and administrative 
knowledge and the early adoption of ^rl-Vaishnavism as 

7. Ms. No. 19-1-12 — P. ; Mai. Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Ear. Ka. Cha., 
II. 467, 484. 

8. Ms. No. 19-4-86— P. ; Mad. Or. Lib . ; of. Ms. Nos. A. 101 and 168-P. ; 
Mys. Or. Lib . ; also the printed work in the Mys. Or. Lib. (Pnb. K. T. 
drliiivfis&chirya, EamStAha MudrSksbara Bali, Bangalore, 1874) ; see 
also and compare JBiar. Ea. Cha., l.o. 

9. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 86, for details. 

10. Kdmand, Nf., II, 3; 6u. Sap., I, ff. 9 (A. 1B3), 
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his personal religion.^^ So clear indeed is the prose style 
of these writings that they seem to reveal an 
attempt at a direct exposition of their subject-matter by 
Chikkupadhyaya to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. 

On February 18, 1G7&, Chikkupadhyaya completed the 
Divya~Suri~Charite}^ It is a champu 
CMnte, work in Halagamida, in 14 chapters, 

rendered from the original work in 
Tamil at the desire of Chikkadevaraja. It deals with the 
history of the twelve Sri-Vaishnava saints {AJvdrs, Suri). 
The author styles it an epic imahd-prabandha) . The 
introductory chapter begins as usual with invocations to 
Ramanuja, God Ranganatha of Seringapatam and the 
Alvars ; and contains a brief account of the pedigree of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and references to his religious 
avocations and his court. The succeeding chapters are 
centred round the subject-matter proper. The diction 
is sweet and melodious, in keeping with the established 
principles of the Kannada language {Kannada bhdshd- 
kramadi nosedu) the prevailing sentiment being bhakti. 
It is an important contribution to the traditional history 
and philosophy of ^»rT-Vaish 9 avism in Kannada, intended 
for popular use {rudhiydgiralev^kendu) 

The next series of Chikkupadhyaya’s works belongs 
to the period c. 1678-1680, and deals 
c 1678 - 1 ^ 1 **^”*^^’ naainly with the Puranic accounts of 
the merits of holy places {Mdhdtmya) 
of SrI-Vaishnava importance. These accounts are 
renderings from the originals in Sanskrit, done at the 


11. Vide Chs. XI— XIII, for details. 

12. Pub. in the Karnd^aka-Kdvya-KalUrndhi Serien, No. 83 \0. T. A. Press, 
Mysore, 1911) — see XIV, 124 • Ptngala gamvataara Ph&lgwndma\a 
mahapokahdftami’, also item No. 74 (P. L. Ms.) of the Oat. Kan. Maa. 
in the Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha. (II. 486, 
478-480) which places the work in or before 1672 on the ground that a 
copy of it was made in Virodhikrtt (1672). Possibly VtrOdhikrit is a 
scribal error for VirOdhi (1709). 

18. XIV, 120. H. XIV, 119, 


27 
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instance of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. Thus, the 
Kamaldchala-Mdhdtmya,^^ in 16 chapters, contains an 
account of Kanjagiri (or the Gopalasvami hill) as given 
in the Bhavishyottara-Purdna ; the Hastigiri-Mdhdt- 
in 18 chapters ; the Venkatagiri-Mdhdtmya}'^ 
and the (inranga-Mdhatmya^^ in 10 chapters each : and 
the PaAchimaranga-Mdhdtmya^^ jn 6 chapters— these 
enshrine, respectively, accounts of Kanchi, Tirupati, 
ferirangam and Sermgapatam, as narrated in the 
Bralhmdnda-Purdna ; and lastly, the Yddavagiri-Mdhdt- 
mya^ in 12 chapters, deils with the account of Melkote 
(Yadugiri) as related m the Ndradiya-Purdna. These 
compilations are generally written in a mixture of 
Halagannada prose and poetry. The methodology 
adopted in them by Chikkupadhyaya is of particular 
interest to us. In the introductory chapter of each 
Mdhdtmya, Ramanuja, the Alvars, the derni-gods of the 
SrI-Vaishnava hierarchy (like Garuda and Vishvaksena) 
and the presiding deity of the place dealt with, are 
usually invoked. Then follows a geographical description 
of the Karnataka country (bhubhdga-oarnane) including 
the city of Mysore. This is succeeded in turn by ah 
account of the pedigree {vamia-vlstdra-varnane) of the 
Ruling Dynasty of Mysore and by a narrative of 
tlie exploits of Chikkadevaraja himself (the hero and 
the poet’s patron), the latest political event referred to 
being the siege and acquisition of Andur, Maddagiri and 

in Mh. Nos. B. 38 Bud42— P. ; Mys. (h. L%b,\ see also and compare Kar. 
Ka. Cha., 11.467, 471-473. 

16 Ms. No. B. 61 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 467, 
473-475. 

17. Ms. No. lB-4-18— P. L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 
467, 483. 

18. Ms No. B. 270— P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; , see also and compare 
Ibid, l.c. 

19. Ms. No. 18-6-11 — P. L . ; Mad. Or. Lib. : see also and compare Ibid, 
467, 485. 

30. Ms. No. 18-21-16— PJ L. ; Mad, Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 
467, 482. 
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the adjacent forts (167 8) “ Beferences to the personality, 
character and rule of Chikkadeva, his religious avocations 
and his Durbar and the ancestry and attainments of the 
poet, among other particulars, not infrequently follow, both 
by way of completing the descriptive account of the rise 
and fortunes of the hero {ndyalfdhhifvdaya-im)nane) and 
by way of indicating that the Mdhdtmya was a product 
of Chikkadevaraja’s court. The succeeding chapters 
deal with the subject-matter proper of the work. In 
exceptionally longer works like the KarnaldrJmla- 
Mdhdtmya, the subject-matter commences in the third 
chapter, the second being devoted to what purports to be 
an ideal description of the night adventures of the hero 
{rdtri-mhdra-vamane) . All these productions are, again, 
marked by variety in point of style. The Kamaldchala- 
Mdhdtmya is a champu work. It is, further, a new 
form of composition, characterized by grandeur of 
sentiment, splendour of diction, excellence of meanings, 
nicety of verbal embellishment and beauty of euphonic 
junctions and compounds.*® The Hastigiri ’Mdhdtmya, 
another champu, is also written in the same style 
of literary expression while adhering to the Kdvya 
model, the objective aimed at being, of course, popular 
appreciation.*® The Venkatagiri-Mdiidtmya is a prose 
commentary.®* The ^riraiig a- Mdhdtmya is also written 

21. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 57 and 63, for details. The Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 468) 
speaks of the Haeti. Mahtlt. and the Kamald. MdJidt as having been 
written in 1679 (Kdlayukti) and 1680 (llaudri), respectively, without 
citing the relevant texts. The manuscripts of these works examined by 
us seem to contain no reference to these dates. From internal evidence, 
as set forth above, they have to be assigned, along with the other 
SfahatmyaB, to the period c. 1678<1680. 

22. 111,78: 

Easabhdvam ptriddge handhadetaJeam aaitdge iahddrthado- 
I poBakfdvatbhavantdge nunnudigaloppambettu chelvdge aan- | 
dhi-Bamdaam posatdge Kannadadold Kanjddri-Mdhatmyamam 
raaikar mechchi pogalvtnam virachikum Banmantrt-Lakthmlvaram || 

28. I, 101, 106, 108 ' PoBatddolnudiyinde ; Bttprabandha-milrgam merevan- 
tondt ; eUar primade tipiddlipante. 

24. Fide colophon : Vydkhydna vistdramam , , . Karndfaka t^cas^adeU 

87 * 
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in prose, being intended solely for popular enlighten- 
ment,® The Pa&chimaranga-Mdhdtmya and the 
Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya are poems in the sdngatya metre, 
the latter being written in prose also as Yadugiri- 
Mdhdtmya,^ The Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya, on 
the whole, constitute a new type of literature *in them- 
selves, in that they delineate 6ri-Vaishnava tradition 
against a background of epic poetry, bhakti being the 
prevailing sentiment throughout. They are thus an 
important addition to the literature on Sr!-Vaishnavism 
in Kannada. 

To almost the same period (c. 1G78-1G81) belong the 
Bhaqavad-Gltd-Tiku^ and the Buk- 

Tbo Bhaqavad- i 

oita-Tikn and the mangada-Gharitre, both written, as 
liukmdngada-Ghari- usual, at the instance of Chikkadeva- 

//r. c. 1678-1681. , nil- r 1 

raja Wodeyar. The former, a work in 
18 chapters, is an intelligible Kannada prose rendering 
{tiku) of the original Sanskrit text.® It embodies a 
clear and popular exposition of the philosophy of the 
Lord’s message to Arjuna.® The latter work is a 
champu in 12 chapters, dealing with the story of 
Bukmangada as narrated m the Ndradlya-Purdna. It'is 
intended to inculcate the merits of the EkddaH-Vratam, 
devoutly observed by Chikkadevaraja himself.^’ The 

25 Ibui KatJulHangathijam Harvajonarge sulahhwmdgx Hlwante. 

26 See colophon to the work quoted in Kar. Ka, Cha.^ II. 483 Karnataka- 
vac}mna-rach<indhh%dha,namdda Yadiiyvrv-Mahdtmyadol, 

27. Ma. No. K. 466-P. L . ; Myn. Or. L%h. 

28 Ms. No. 18.6.18~P. L . ; Mad. Or. Lib . ; also B. 41— P. ; Mys. Or L%h.\ 
Bee also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 467-468, 476-477) which speakB 
of this work as having been written in 1681 (J. 1604, Durmati) without, 
however, citing the relevant text. From the Mb. copy of the work (from 
the Mad, Or. Lib.) examined by us, we only note that Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar observed the DvddaiirVratam in October 1679 {Siddhdrtht, 
Aivlja iu. 12), at the time the work was written (1, 87). 1679-1681 appears 
thus to be the probable date of composition of the Bukmdngada- 
GJiaritre. 

29. 1,67-68- T%livaterad% Karndfakadim Kannadadol gOcharamappante. 
80. I, 69: Ambujdmbakam vdncJ^yim naranol psJda rahasyatcUva- 
makhilargam vpa/^amappantu. 

$i% I, 86-89, % ; see also under Religion ia Cb, XIII of this work. 
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methodology adopted in both these works which are 
contributions to 6rT-Vaishnava literature m Kannada^ is 
similar to that followed in the Mdhdtmyas. 

During c. 1680-1691 Chikkupadhyaya appears to have 
written the ^es h a-D harm a,®* the 
c ^i^.i69i/^ orks, Sdtvika-Brahma- Vidyd- Vi! dsa^ and 
the VLslmu-Purdna^ (<;. 1691) All 
these writings begin with invocations to the ^irT- Vaishnava 
pantheon in the same manner as the earlier ones. The 
Sesha-Dharma is a prose work (tiku) in ‘25 chapters, 
translated from the Asva^nMhika-Panm of the Tlari- 
Vam^a. Chikkupadhyaya, as he tells wrote it at 
the desire of Chikkadevaraja for popular enlightenment, 
following the principles of Kannada composition laid 
down in the Bhdshdhhushanam (l‘2th cent.). The 
Sdioika-Brahma-Vidyd-Vildsa is a champu rendered, 
under the orders of Chikkadevaraja {djuaptandgi) , 
from the original Sanskrit work of that name. It deals, 
in 9 chapters, with the SrI-Vaishnava philosophy of 
VUistddvaitism which continued to engage the attention 

^12. M7^~ori8.3-af~P. L , Mad Or Lib , also No A. 133-7" ; Mijh Or 
Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka Cha , II. 467, 483. 

33, Ms. No B. 44—7".; Mya. Or. Lib.’, see also and compare Ibul, 467, 
480 

34 Pub in the Karn&faka-Kdvya-KalSnidhi Herien, Nos 4/5. 36 and 30, Mysore, 
1914, 1911 and 1910, Parts 1, 1 and 5; also Mss. Nos A. 99 and lod— P. ; 
Mijh. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Ibid, 467 The Mss , referred to, 
contain no specific reference to Chikkupadhyava, the author. They appear 
to have been copied by a scribe who went by the name of Venkatauacasa. 
lya, a contemporary of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (see ff. 838-339) The 
colophons in the Mss. differ from those of the published work, which 
clearly mention Clukkupadhyaya’s name ; but the subject matter of the 
text is similar. The Kar. Ka. Cha (l.c.) refers to the prose version of 
the Viahnu-Furana and has no particulars about it. It, again, speaks of 
the work as having been written in 1691 (11. 468) without citing the 
relevant textual reference. The Mbs. and the published work do not 
refer to the date. However, we are inclined to take 1691 as the probable 
date of the Vuhnu-PurSna, assigning it to the latest period of Cbikku- 
padhyaya's literary activity (c. 1680-1691). 

35 See v. 2 of each ch. - 

Siaha-Dharmakke fikanaiSahajanam tihva terade Oh%kupddhydyam\ 
Tonhiae Chtkadivendram Bhdahdbhfiahanada Kannadade mrachiti- 
dam II 
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of Chikkadevaraja in an increasing [measure during the 
period 1680-1696. The Vishnu-Purana is a prose 
treatise in Kannada, translated from the original work 
in the form of a dialogue between the sages Maitreya and 
Para^ara.^ It is written in 5 parts' each contain- 
ing a varying number of chapters, and the whole dealing 
mainly with the philosophy of the principal incarnations 
of Vishnu. Lucid, flowing and thoroughly enjoyable, 
this work typifies the new model Hosagannada prose 
style that was evolved in Mysore towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. The Vishnu-Purdna of 
Chikkupadhyaya has come down in 6 parts in the 
champu form also,^^ the prose version, however, being by 
far the more popoular. Among other contributions of 
Chikkupadhyaya to the literature on 8rT-Vaisbnavism, 
perhaps assignable to the same period, are the 
Tiruvdi?noU-TikuJ^ a prose commentary in Kannada on 
the original Tamil treatise of the great Nammalvar, and 
the Padma-Purdna-Tlkv^^'^ a prose version in Kannada 
of the original Sanskrit work of that name. He is also 
credited*” with having written the Amaruka- Pataka, 
Vaidyd?nrta-Ttkti, Arthd-Panchaka and Tatva-Traya. 

Timma-Kavi was, as he refers to himself,*^ a Brahman 
of Jiimadagni-gotra, being an ardent 
Timma-KHvi. devotee of God Venugopala. He was 

probably a disciple of a religious precep- 
tor by name Gopala.*® He occupied an important place 


86. See colophon to each part of the published work : Maitrtya-Pardiara- 
savivdda rfipamdtla ^ri-Vishnu-Puranavemba prabatidha. 

37. See Ear, Ka. Cha., II. 477-47a 

38. Ibid, 467, 489-490. 

89. See M. A. B., 1983, pp. 107-108. 

40. Ear. Ea. Oha., II. 467 

41. Ydd. Mdhat., I, 21 ; Patch. Mdhdt.,1, 11: Jdmadagnydnvay6db)Mva\ ^rl- 

VfnugOpdla pddavatii jdia . . . bhringam ; Vara-Vinugdpdlalta 

bhalttam. 

42. See Tdd. Mdhdt., I, 26; OhikkaMvlndra-Vam., v. 10 : 

Hfdaydmbhdriihadalliydm nenedu GOpdldnghrvpankejamcum | 

M iidavettdiamanujneydnttiatrvenl ^vid vaddaydadradim 1 1 
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in the court of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar as the proteg6 
of Chikkupadhyaya,^® at whose instance he wrote in 
Kannada the Yddavagirl-Mdhdtmya,^* the Venkatagiri- 
Mdhdtmya^^ and the Paichimaranga-M dhdf my 
dealing, respectively, with the merits of the holy places, 
Melkote, Tirupati and Seringapatam. All these are 
champu ^orks. They belong to the* >aiiie category 
as the Mdhdtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya (c. 1678-1080) 
alike in respect of methodology and subject-matter. 
The latest political event referred to in these productions 
is the siege and capitulation of J adakana-durga (1675- 
1676) and Maddagiri (1678).^’ These works are, again, 
written in a sweet and flowing diction Although 
bhakti is, as usual, the prevailing sentiment, the poet is 
at his best in his attention to minute details in describing 
Nature, and in his delineation of the erotic sentiment 
(sringdra), particularly in the introductory chapters. 
Perhaps Tiriima-Kavi was the earliest contributor to 
the Mdhdtmyas as a type of literature 
during Chikkadevaraja’s reign, for, we 
learn, he completed the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya on February 2, 1677 This work is in 16 
chapters. The poet gives it the character of an epic 
treatise (prabandha) composed in the poetic prose style 
{Karnataka vachana rachan€ya)J^^ An interesting feature 
of the work is that the subject-matter proper is dealt with 
from the fifth chapter onwards, the first four being 
devoted, respectively, to a delineation of the geographical 
features of the Karnataka country {bhuhhdga-varnane) , 

4B. Faich. MdJidt., l.c. Ch%kkup6.dhyd.ya-jiTumda-iurataiit. 

44. Mss. Nos B. 66— P. ; Mys. Or Li%b , and K. 4iU — F.L.; Myn Or. hib. \ 
see also aud compare Kar. Ka, Cha.^ 11. 492^96 

45. Ms. No. B. 64 — P . ; Myn. Or. L%b . ; see also and compare lb%d, 492-498, 
496-498. 

46. Ms. No. B. 87 — P. ; Myu. Or. Lib . ; see also aud compare Ibid, 492, 496. 

47. Vide Ch. XI, f.n. 35 and 68, for details. 

48. See ff. 108 of Ms. K. 481 ; Nafa tamvatnarada M&gha iuddha daiami 
. . . yol . . . pfimain ; of. Kar. Ka. Cha . , II. 493. 

49. 1, 28 ; also colophon. 
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pedigree, rise and fortunes of the hero, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar {vam&a-vistdra-varnane ; ndyahdhh^judaycL- 
varnane ) , and his night adventures {rdtrivihdra-varnane) 
and amusements {chaturanga vindda-yuddha 
mrgayd vasanta jalakridd-varnanam), including his visit 
to the temple of Narayana at MelkOte {N dray ana 
sandar,ianddi) . The Venkatagiii-Mdhdtmya, said to 
have been completed in 1679,®° is in 10 chapters, written 
in the narrative style {vastukada margadol).^^ The 
Paichimaranga-Mdhdtmya, written c. 1679-1680, is in 
6 chapters, also composed in the narrative style {vastuka- 
rachaneyim).^ Timma-Kavi was probably the author 
also of the Chikkadevendra-VanUdvali 
The GhikkadPveti. 1680),®® a chamvu work of outstand- 
c. 1680. ing literary merit, containing several 

vei’ses and prose passages — in a modified 
and highly polished style — from the first two chapters of 
his Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya. 

Malliktirjuna, another Brahman poet of the period, 

M iiik’ruu Wrote a Kannada version of the /Sri- 

I arjuua Tang a-M dJidtmy a^ at the instance of 

Chikkupadhyaya {Chikkupddhydya- 
prerita Mallikdrjuna pranita)^ the work 
being completed on February 26, 1678.®® This is also a 
champu in 12 chapters, and belongs to the same type of 
literature as the Mdlidtmyas of Chikkupadhyaya and 
Timma-Kavi, The subject-matter, however, actually 
begins in the third chapter, the first two being introduc- 

60. See Kar. Ka. Cha. l.c. ; i. 1601, Kdlayukti. The Ms. examined by us, 
however, was found to contain no date. 

61. I, 63. 62. I, 66. 

63. Pub. in the Kamataka-Kdvya-KcUdnidhi Series^ No. 6, Mysore, 1901. 
For a detailed discussion of the evidence in support of Tunma-Kavi’s 
authorship of this work as against the position of the Kar. Ka. Cha. 
assigning the same to Veougopala-Varaprasada, vide Appendix VI — (3). 

64. Ms. No. B. 62 — P. ; Mya. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha.^ 
II. 49eh600. 

66. XII, 61 ; P%nga\adol Phdlguna iuddha Paumomtyol . . . partpdrtia- 
maytii ; of. Ibid, 488. 
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tory chapters which, besides the usual features, coutain 
a descriptive account m an ornate style of both the cities 
of Mysore and Seringapatam under Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. Mallikarjuna refers’’® to his w'ork as a pleasing 
poem {manjula kdvya). He is, perhaps, the most 
expressive and prolific writer of the school of Chikkupft- 
dhyaya. His diction is sweet and majestic. He is, 
however, at his best in depicting Nature and in delineate 
ing the erotic sentiment.®^ 

Mallarasa (Mallarasanka-l^andita 1 was another poet ol 
the period He was a Brahman ot 
Mallarasa SrTvatsa-gotra and Kainme-vamsa, son 

of Tiiiimarasa-iuantri by Tippambika, 
disciple of Sadananda-guru and resident of Naravangala.®^' 
At the instance of Ohikknpadhyaya, he wrote the 
Da^dvatdra- C li ar I ic, 1680), 

‘■'■“Other champii, in 11 chapters, 
dealing with the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu. The poet speaks of the work as an epic {rnahd- 
prabandha),^ It is written in a melodious diction. 

Tirumalarya (Tiruinalaiyangar, the minister), whose 
ancestry and official position we 
Tirumalarya have elsewhere detailed,®^ occupied the 

foremost place among the scholars and 
poets of the court of Seringapatam during the greater 
part of the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.®** He was 
celebrated for his wide learning,®® and was known to have 
written numerous delightful works m Sanskrit and 


66. XII, l.c. 67. See, for instance chs. I— II. 

68. Daidvatdra-Charitre^ 1,26-26; also colophon. 

69. Ms. No. B. 98 — P. ; Mijs. Or. Lth, ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. 
Cha., II. 510-613. 

60. See colophon to the work. 

61. Vtde under Council of MinisterSf in Ch. XII. 

62. Mitra. GO,, I, p. 4 (vtichana) : Pandita-kavt-mandald-khoMdalar. 

68. Ibid, pp. 2 and 4 . Aiiahakaldnidhiyumenvii negalda ; a6f,ah<Uaaitra- 
avatantrateyim. See also lidj. Kath., XII. 474, whore Devachandra 
speaks of Tirumalarya as having been an erudite scholar of his age 
{Tirumaldrya vidyd-viMrada^nenUidam). 
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Kannada on the ^dstras, snirti and stotra, narrative and 
epic poetry, drama and poetics.®^ Indeed, so profoundly 
did he and his younger brother Singararya impress their 
contemporaries that, towards the close of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, as Singararya himself testifies to,^^ both of them 
had established themselves as the literary dictators of 
their day — learned in all the Adstras, skilled in the art of 
poetical composition and ever engaged in imparting 
instruction in various branches of the sacred tradition 
and in the abstruse doctrines of the two systems of 
Vedanta {Ubhaya-VMdnta). Tirumalarya’s works 

themselves, in particular, we learn had attained 

considerable popularity for the melody of his diction and 
eloquence, and for the grandeur of sentiment delineated 
by him. They were often quoted too by his own 
con temporaries. 

Perhaps the earliest among the dated writings of 
Tirumalarya extant are the Tirmna- 

kudlu-Narasipur Plates (1668)“ and 
the Chdmardjanagar Plates (1675) 

composed in the Sanskrit kdvya style. 

64. Thul, }). A {vachana) •. PirulHift Matt a-syurti-str/tra-ffrantfiangalam, ivaUa- 
diniiuin tiakkadado\am Kannadadohitu bPre vtte hitigmidam afisuva 
palaoageya Icdvya-nAtak&lankaram modaldda oaatuka varnakti’praban- 
dhanqalam gaAly^llade niravxsirpar. 

65 Ihtd, I, 13 (p 5) ; 

Ivariroar aarasar aa?ndtni-chantar adrajna-ini^yuttnatar 
Vtvtdhdmndya-tadagrayugiiia-aaraJtaayarthangalam b6dhtpar \ 
SuvinUar-kavttd’pravina-rabJnnlpar-aarua-idatrajnarin 
Tivarindaiae jagakke Saumya-Naraaimhdrydttamar putr%ga\\\ 

66. Ibid, I, 11-12 (p. 4.) . 

Pranutxae hhdvukar Tirumatdrya aaraavati adrchi chxttamam 
Taniyade liangaxidthanole narttaugum inUx-maiili-rangadolU ; 
Pirtdum praudhatvamam perkafike kavivar kabbadol-Matraddl’tnazx 
Karaml adUifyadof bxttarxpode raaanuim Txrmaldryarge aalgum\\ 

67. See, for instance, Ibid, 1, 10 (p. 8), quoting from the C. Vt. (V, 106) and 
the A. V. G. (Ill, 46) ; also works of Chikkadevaraja and inscriptions 
composed by Bamayavam-Tiromalarya, ootioed below. 

68. , 111 (1) TN. 23 ; see also Ch. X, f.n. 169. 

69. Ibid, IV (2) Cb. 92— see 11. 106-107: 

KauStkanvaya axndhu-vxdhdralaganngardryiuya \ 
TanayaatirunxalaydryO vyextdnlttdmbra^idsana ildkdn\\ 
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The earliest of the undated works of Tirumalarya are, 
however, a senes of hymns {stacah), 
r. *167^1678^ ^ ^ ^ Sanskrit, composed by him 

under the Sanskritised form of his 
name, Srisailarya or Srlsaila-sfin.^ The followinff 
among these have come down to us. ^n-Yufhigiri- 
Ndrdiyana - S tavaW^ and ^ri-Y a dug i ri - Ndy a H- StarahJ^ 
in 79 and 24 stanzas respectively, in piaise of the 
principal God and His Consort presiding over Melkrite : 
^rl-Tjakshmi-Nrsimha-Stai)ahJ^ in 2.S stanzas in honour 
of God LakshmT-Nrsimhaof Senngapatam ; ^ri-Manjula- 
Kesava-Stavah,'^^ in 25 stanzas, devoted to God Saumya- 
Kes^ava of Nagarnangala : f^rl-Ajiratuna-Rdjagnpdla- 
Stavah,"^^ in 18 stanzas, in eulogy of God Apratima- 
Kajagopala of Haradanahalli, the patron deity of Chikka- 
devaraja ; Srl-ParavdsudevaStwvaJi,’^’^ in 70 stanzas, 
dedicated to God Paravasudeva of Devanagara — on the 
banks of the Kaundinl — of whom Chikkadeva was an 
earnest adorer ; and ^rl-Gopdla-Stavah,'''^ in 32 stanzas, 

70. S«e the end of each Stavuh in F N. Stavalj, etc Si iiaila’Hut i krtwhu, 
71 Pp 1-80 111 F jV. Stuvah, etc., tdited with Introduction (pp. i-vi) by 
Mr. Jaggu Veukttt“cliarvtt of MelkOte — Pnb V H Subbaiya tk Souh, 
Bangalore, 1934 (in Telugu characters) , see also Ms Mo. A 612— P. ; 
Mys Or. Lib. Some of the liymiis from the Y N Stavah (i c., vv. 3, 6-9, 
68), we are told, are recited to this day by devotees of the God at Melku^e 
during the Mantrayushpam and on such occasions as Sankrdnti, Yugddi, 
etc (see Editorial Introduction, pii. ui-iv), an indication of the popularity 
of the Stavah. 

72. Pp. 81-86 in Ibid. 73. Pp. 86-90 in Ibid. 

74. Pp. 91-95 in Ibid 76. Pp. 96-99 in Ibul. 

76. P 96, V. 2 

Bhvmd aahitodhydatf hhfnnd Chtknd^vardja’bhii paaya | 

Kahtmdya Baradanapurirn ^rinidnapratiina-BdjagOpdlahW 
See also under Religion m Oh. Xlll. 

77. Pp. 100-112 in Ibid 

78. P. 100, V. 3: 

Parandhdma kahirOdadhi rarufia himham KarigiriJ^ 

VT&hddri ^irirangam Tadugir%ta{i Divanagaram | 

HrdambhOjam bhaktyd aurabhi Chikadivcndra-nrpaUh 
Tava kriddathUnAnyahah kalaye mdmakamapi j| 

See also under Rehgion in Ob. Xlll. 

79. Pp. 113-116 in Ibid. 
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devoted to God Gopala, the tutelary deity of Tiru- 
malarya’s family, settled in the abode of his father 
Nrsimharya or Ajasingararya.*^ All these hymns reflect 
to a considerable extent the early predilections of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar for ^irl-Vaishnavism under the influence 
and example of his companion and councillor Tirutna- 
larya. Hence they are to be taken as having been written 
between c. 1(173-1678, a period which synchronises with 
the earlier productions of Chikkupadhyaya and Timma- 
Kavi also. These hymns, again, like the Sdngatyas of 
Chikkupadhyaya, occupy an important place in the 
devotional literature available to-day on RiT-Vaishnavism. 
Elegant, dignified, and full of religious and moral 
fervour, they are an index of Tirumalarya’s high attain- 
ments, and are good specimens of his poetical style in 
classical Sanskrit. 

Next we have the Kannada works of Tirumalarya, 
also undated. The earliest of these is 
the Chikkadevardi/a-Vamidvahy^^ a 
prose work in Halagannada dealing 
with the traditional history of the rise and fortunes of 
the Mysore Royal House, down to Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar. This work, as it has come down to us, is in- 
complete, since it stops abruptly with the invasion of 
Seringapatam by ^ivappa Nayaka I (in 1659) in the very 
first year of the reign of Devaraja Wodeyar. It is 
conspicuous also by the absence of any reference in the 
text to its authorship. That Tirumalarya w^as the 
undoubted author of the Chikkadevardya-Vamidvali and 
that it was his first literary production in Kannada are, 
however, obvious from the occurrence of passages from 


The Ghikkadf'oa- 
rfiya-V a in id e a I i, 
c. 167H-1680. 


80. P. 113, V. 3; p. 115, v. 14* Viharatt Nrsimhdrya hha/oan€\ Sriman- 
Nr«imtui-guruvarya grliithavdsydt, 

81. Pub. with Editorial Introduction (pp. 1*6), in the KameLiakoi-Kavya- 
Manjari Series, No. 13, Mysore, 1896; also P. L. Mss. of this work — No. 
1036 of the Oat. Kan. Mss. m the Mad. Or. Lib., and No. 112 (in 
Qrantha characters) of the Mys. Or. Lib . ; see aho and compare for. 
Ka. Oha., II. 461. 464-465. 
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it in his Chikkadevardja-Vijayam,^ and from the order 
of precedence followed by Tirumalarya himself in his 
Apratima-Vira-Charitam^ while alluding to his other 
works. There are, again, indications m the Chikkadeva- 
rdya-Vam&dvali that it was written at a time when 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was becoming famous as 
Karnataka- Ghakravarti after curbing tbo local powers, 
and when he, at the height of his power, was asserting 
his claims to the sovereignty over the south as well 
(Dakshinadik-Chakravarti) The political achivements 
of Chikkadevaraja during the early years of his leigii, 
namely 1078-1078, were so important from the contem- 
porary point of view that, as we have seen, they found 
adequate expression in the works of Chikkupadhyaya and 
other contemporaries of Tirumalarya. Indeed, while these 
writers attempted in their writings to invest Chikkadeva 
with all halo of an epic hero by recounting Ins pedigree 
and exploits, Tirumalarya seems to have found it 
convenient to go even a step further and strike an 
altogether new line by idealising and exalting his hero 
(Chikkadevaraja) to the rank of a divinity — ax an 
incarnation of Vishnu. That, at any rate, is how he 
has been depicted®® by setting his birth and early 
life against the background of Vaishnava tradition 
centring round the early history of the Ruling Dynasty 
of Mysore. The Chikkadevardya-VamMvali appears, 
accordingly, to have been written not earlier than 1678 
and not later than 1680. After invocation to Vishnu, 
the work begins with an elaborate account of the rule 
and exploits of Raja Wodeyar {Bdja-Nripa-Charitam) with 
special reference to his conquest and capture of Seringa- 
patam (1610) from Tirumala, the Viceroy-nephew of 
Venkata I ; and touches incidentally on the Vaishnava 
tradition relating to the origin and founding of the 

82. Compare, for mstanoe, C. Fs., Ill, 11, 142>144, with O. Vam.^ 88, 160-161, 

83. 1, p. 6 (prose passage below v. 23). 

84. See pp. 166468; also Ch. XI, f.n. 69. 85. Pp. 146-161, 166-169, eio. 
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Kuling House of Mysore. This is followed by short 
notices of the reigns of Chamaraja Wodeyar {Chdmardja- 
Charitam), Immadi-Baja Wodeyar {Jmvicbdi-Edjarasa- 
Gharitam) and Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar {Kanthl- 
ra/Da-Narasardja-Charitam) . Then we have a lengthy 
acjcount of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar {Doddadevardja- 
Gharitam), father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (and ruler 
of the city of Mysore under Kanthirava-Narasa), by way 
of giving prominence to the birth and early education 
and training of Chikkadevaraja as the heir to the throne 
of Mysore. At the end of this account is a brief but 
incomplete reference to the rule of Devaraja Wodeyar 
(younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar and uncle 
of Chikkadevaraja) in Seringapatam in succession to 
Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar, with an indication of 
Chikkadeva’s position as Yuvardja under Devaraja. 

Though a prose work, the Chikkadevardya-Vamidvali 
is conceived throughout m the poetic vein. It is a piece 
of poetic prose, reading more like epic poetry superbly 
executed than as a plain prose narrative. Characterized 
by grandeur of diction, richness of imagery and beauty 
of the heroic and devotional sentiments delineated, it is 
a model of polished Halagannada prose style in Mysore 
in the seventeenth century. From the literary point of 
view, therefore, it is invaluable as a classic. In estimat- 
ing the Ghikkadevardya- Vamidvali from the historical 
point of view, however, it is to be remembered that 
Ti rum alary a writes not as a strict chronicler but as a 
poet working on the traditional material available to him 
at the time. His accounts of historical persons and 
events, as we have noticed in the earlier chapters, are 
therefore not unoften marked by poetic license and lack 
of chronological sequence, and are occasionally coloured 
by his personal predilections as well.^ Due allowance 
must perforce be made for these limitations in utilising 

See, for iustanoe, in Appendix H— (2) and V— (2) to this work. 
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the work for historical purposes. The Chikkadevardya* 
Vamidvali is the earliest available work so far, embody* 
ing, in particular, a genuine traditional account of the 
course of affairs relating to the rise and progress of the 
kingdom of Mysore under Baja Wodeyar (down to 1610) 
and his immediate successors (down to IbriO). Used 
with caution and discrimination, it is of considerable 
value as a corrective to all accretions on the subject. 
From the contemporary standpoint, the Chikkadfivardya* 
Vam&dvali is of unique importance as throwing a flood 
of light on the development of Srl-Vaishnavism in 
Mysore in the seventeenth century it indeed has to be 
regarded primarily as a contribution to the literature on 
that religion in Kannada, and as an index of I’iriimalarya's 
profound knowledge of its philosophy. 

The Chikkad^varajd' Vijayavi^^ the next literary 
The Ohtkkadfva- pi'oduction of Tirumalarya, is a Hala- 
raja-Vtjayam, <. (jaiinada cliampu in 6 cantos {d.ivdm) 
1682-1686. dealing with the pedigree of Chikka- 

devaraja Wodeyar and his early life as Crown-prince 
under his uncle Uevaraja Wodeyar. The poet styles it 
an epic, clearly mentions his name in the colophon at the 
end of each canto, and directly tells us that the work 
was written by him as a proteg^ of Chikkadevaraja 
{&rt-Chikadeva-Mahdrdja krp d-p artpdliia &rl- 
Tirumaleydrya v track itaviappa Ghikadevaraja-Vijaya 
mahd’prahandhadol) . In the colophon at the end of 
the sixth canto, he speaks also of the completion of the 
poem {Chikadevardja-Vijayam mahd-prabandham 
sampumam), but the canto itself, as it has come down, 
is incomplete since it stops abruptly towards its close. 
The Chikkadevardja-Vijayam is decidedly earlier than 

87. See, for instance, sections on Behg%oti and Social life in Ch. IX, for 
details. 

80. Pub. with Editorvil Introduction (pp. 1-6), in the KarnAiaka^Kavya- 
Afanjari Serieet No. 17, Mysore, 1896 ; also P. L. Ms. of this work— 
No. 137 of the Mya. Or, Ltb . ; see also and compare Kar. Ka, Cha,^ 11, 
461-464. 
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the Apratima-Vlra-Charitam which not only mentions® 
it next in the order of precedence to the Chikkadevaraya- 
Vamidvali but is also found to contain verses® from the 
former. It is, again, later than the Paravdsudeva- 
Stav ah and Chikkadeoardya- VarrUdvali because it 
borrows” freely from both these works. Also certain 
portions from the latter work are found versified® in 
the Ghikkadevardja-Vijayam. Further, the colophon 
to each canto of the Ghikkadevardja- Vijayam invariably 
refers to the titles of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, some of 
them being indicative of his achievements over his 
contemporaries, namely, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Muhammadans and the Mahrattas.® The latest political 
event within the direct knowledge of the poet at the 
time he wrote this work seems, obviously, to be the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam and its repulse by 
Chikkadevaraja about April 1(582.” In the light of 
these data, the composition of the Ghikkadevardja- 
Vijayam has to be fixed subsequently to 1682 but not 
later than 168(5. The first canto in the work begins 
with the usual invocations to Vishnu, Lakshmi and the 
Alvars among others ; and contains the traditional account 
of the creation of the world and of the origin and rise of 
the Yadava dynasty up to the advent of the Yadu princes 
to Melkute and their settlement in Mysore as progenitors 


89. Vide f.n. 83 mpra. 

90. Compare, for instance, A. V. (7., I, 26, 29, 32, 34,86,39-41, 43, and II, 3, 6, 
III, 17-18, 26, 43, with O. Vt., V, 72, 101, 106, IV, 116, 96. V, 103, IV, 114, 
III, 17, IV, 120 ; and IV, 134, 127, 129, V. 107, IV, 138, V, 80. 

91. Compare Paravdatideva-Siavah, yv. 10-12, 14-15, 18, 22, 47, 66, 61<62, 66 
with those quoted in the C. Ft., pp. 128>124 (vv. 1-12) ; see also references 
in f.n. 82 mpra. 

92. Compare, for instance, O. Fam., 166*188, with C. Ft., IV, 60-180. 

9S. PAi^ya/-mai}dalAdhipci»vltaif4o^vilw^hana-Kai9ihlTava (lion to the 
elephant, the lord of the Fap^y^ country); Bhiri-turughka^shka-vana- 
ddvdnata (a wild fire to the forest, the mighty Turaahkas); Mardia-jhAta- 
mlgha . . . janjhdmla (powerful gale to the forest of olouda, the 
Mahrattas). For details about the political events echoed in these titles, 
vide Ch. XI of this work. 

94. See Ch, XI of this work, for details, 
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of the Mysore Koyal Family. The next three cantos are 
closely modelled on the subject-matter of the Chikka- 
d^varaya-Vamiavali. They deal, respectively, with the 
fortunes of the early rulers of the Wodeyar dynasty of 
Mysore, from [Hiriya] Bettada-Chamaraja Wojeyar III 
down to Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar ; the idealisation 
of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, father of C hikkadevar&ja 
Wodeyar (and ruler of the city of Mysore under 
Kanthlrava-Narasa) ; and the birth, early life, education 
and training of Chikkadevaraja, the hero of the work, 
conceived of and depicted as an incarnation of Vishnu 
{Yadugiri-Ndrayana), The fifth canto mainly centres 
round the political events of the reign of Devaraja 
Wodeyar (younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar 
and successor of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar), and 
deals with the daily routine, etc., of his nephew Chikka- 
devaraja as Crown-prince (Yuvardja) under him. The 
last canto delineates a picture of the night adventures of 
the hero {i.e., Chikkadeva). 

As a poetical work written on the classical model 
{champu)y the Chikkadevardja-Vij again is of consider- 
able literary merit. It is a grand poem clothed in the 
most elegant language. Indeed, as Singararya testifies,®® 
it is characterized by beauty of diction, straightforward- 
ness and propriety of meanings and sweetness of 
sentiments and eloquence. The terseness of Tiruma- 
larya’s poetical style, however, is occasionally counter- 
balanced by the variety of metres (like the tripadi and the 
sdngatya) to which he freely resorts. He is undoubtedly 
at his best in his delineation of the erotic sentiment and 
exhibits athorough acquaintance with the text of Vatsyft- 
yana {Kdma-Sdstra ] Kdma-tantradavaiHka~prakarai^), 

95. See Mitra 06., I, p 4, referring to an appreciation of the C. Vi. while 
quoting from it (p. 8, v. 10) : Andamdgi meli^adeda 9ahudanga\a 
sSruveytm aaralamwn, karaaneHeva pvrula pavcvnigeytm aaraBamumeniai 
tanisodeya sOneyante imdam ktvigalge kareguml TirumdldTyara 
bAydereya aaraseUiya saipuvadeda adhitya eaundaryam. 

28 
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paa’ticularly in the last canto. That is an episode in 
itself, a sort of burlesque as it were, set against an ideal 
background of contemporary society, with a note of 
realism pervading throughout. The Chlkkadevardja- 
Vijayam, as indicated above, treats of the traditional 
history of the rise of the kingdom of Mysore under 
Kaja Wodeyar (down to 1610) and his immediate 
successors (down to 1659), on the same footing and 
under the same background as the Chikkadevardya- 
VanMvali, At the same time, used with caution, it 
certainly is of greater importance than the latter as 
perhaps the only available contemporary source of 
information for the political history of the reign of 
Devaraja Wodeyar (1659-1673), particularly on the 
relations of Mysore with Ikkeri (1659-1664) and the 
siege of Erode (1667). No less significant is the work 
as a contribution to the literature on Sri-Vaishnavisrn 
in Kannada and as affording valuable evidence of the 
adoption of that faith by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.®® 
Perhaps the latest work of Tirumalarya extant is 

ThvAprat,,„„. ^'^e.Apratima-Vira-Charitam,^^ a 
ViT(t-Char%ta'nu Halagannada treatise in 4 parts {pra- 
c. 1695-1700. karana) on poetics {alankdra-grantha) ^ 

written at the instance of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar.®®^ It 
is so styled because it treats of the exploits of Chikkadeva 
in so far as these serve to illustrate the aphorisms {sutra) 
of the science of poetics, Apratima-Vira being only a 
title of Chikkadevaraja which he is said to have acquired 
after curbing the pride of feivaji (1677).* From internal 

96. Vidu Gb. XllI, for a detailed notice of the socio-religiouB data. 

97. Pub. with Editorial Introduction (pp. i-vi), in the Karndpaka-Kavyo- 
Manjari Series^ Mysore, 1981 (Second edition) ; also P. L. Mss. of this 
work— No. 109 of the Mya. Or. Lib. and No. 83 {Apratima^Vlra-Ya4Gbhu- 
shanam) of the Cat. Kan. Maa. in the Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and 
compare Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 461, 465-467. Wilson refers to this work as 
Chikkodivar&ja-Ya^dbhaahana {Dea. Cat. Mack. Mm., p. 341). 

98. I, 12 : Niraviau nim kabbada nudi \ 

Vuru\ga\o\do4avirwava-n4^\dapratimam || 

99. Vidf Ch. XI, f.n, 68, for details. 
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evidence, the Apratlma- Vira-Charitam was, it would 
seem, a product of the latter part of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign. It appears to have been written just at a time 
when Ghikkadevaraja was securely established on the 
throne of Seringapatam and when he was enjoying the 
sovereignty of the Karnataka country after subjugating 
the contemporary powers in all the directions. Further, 
the latest political event of Chikkadeva’s reign within the 
living memory of Tirumalarya at the time of his writing 
this work was, we note,^“ the war with Ikkeri and the 
final acquisition of Arkalgud from its chief Krishnappa 
Nayaka (1 694-1095). Chronologically, therefore, tlie 
Apratima-Vlra-Charitam has to be assigned to the 
period c. 1695-1700.^®^ The work begins with the 
usual invocation to Vishnu and with a brief reference 
to the pedigree and rule of Ghikkadevaraja personified as 
a divinity. The subject-matter proper is dealt with 
thus : On each item of the science of poetics, the 
relevant original sutra in Sanskrit (from standard works 
of the classical school, like the Kdvya-Prakdia of 
Mammata, Pratapa-Budriya of Vidyanatha and Kdvyd- 
lankdra-Sutra of Vamana) is first stated. This is 
followed by its gloss {vritti) in Kannada, together with 

iooT Ibid, f.n~ 166-160. 

101. Compare the Editorial Introduction (p, v) to the A.V. ( 7 ., which refen 
to the possibility of its having been written at a time when Tirumalarya 
was only a court poet before 1686), on the followitiR grounds : firstly, 

that the exploits or achievements of Chikkadevaraja, echoed in the 
illustrative examples of the A. V. ( 7 ., took place when Chikkadeva was 
Yuvordja or Crown-prince (under his uncle Devaraja, 1669-1673); secondly, 
if it be assumed that Tirumalarya wrote the work during his period of 
office as Chikkadevaraja’s Prime Minister (i.e., 1686-1704), it would be 
open to question whether he could have found time and leisure for literary 
pursuits amidst his onerous duties This position is thoroughly untenable. 
For it does not consider in detail nor evaluate the internal evidence of 
the work bearing on the events of Chikkadeva’s reign (1673-1704), but 
confines its attention only to certain verses in the text, borrowed from the 
O. F«., referring to the early life and career of Chikkadevaraja (i.e., during 
1669-1673). Again, it was certainly not quite impossible for a person of 
Tirumalarya’s capacity and attainments to attempt literary production 
during e. 1695-1704, which was the period of consolidation and peaceful 
government in the long reign of Chikkadevar&ja Wo^eyar. 
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an illustrative example in the form of a verse or verses. 
Some of these verses are found freely borrowed from 
the earlier work of Tirumalarya, namely, the Chikka- 
devardja- Vijayam^ while most of the illustrative examples 
are explained in intelligible prose also. The first part 
deals with the types of poetical composition and their 
general characteristics {kabbacla lakkana) ; the second 
treats of style, diction, sentiment and verbal figures 
{rlti, ,iayye, pdka, vritti, ^abddlankdra) \ the third deals 
with one hundred types of figures of speech bearing on 
meanings of rhetorical expressions {arthdlankdra) ; and 
the last with figures relating to sentiment {ramlankdra) , 
and proof or testimony {pramdndlankdra) as expounded 
by the neo- scholiasts {pom'hijjevalar pehudam) . 

Apart from the value of the Aprathna-Vira-Charitam 
as a text-book of poetics in Kannada, the incidental 
references in the illustrative portion of it throw useful 
light on the relations of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar with 
his contemporaries, namelv, the Nayak of Madura, the 
Mahrattas, the Muhammadans and the local powers 
including Ikkeri.^^^ Indeed, on this topic, Tirumalarya 
writes from direct knowledge, giving prominence to tlie 
delineation of the hei'oic sentiment. Looked at from 
this point of view, the Apratmia-Vira-Charitam consti- 
tutes an important contemporary source of information 
for the political history of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, while 
it also bears evidence of the culmination of &ri-Vaishna- 
vism as his personal religion during the latter part of his 
reign. 

Tirumalarya is also credited^®® with having written the 
Pa&chimarangardja-Stavdlp and the 
othrr workH. EkddaSi-Nirnaya in Sanskrit, and the 

Chikkadevardja-^atakam and the 
Klrtanegalu in Kannada. These have not come down 

102. V%Ae Ch. XI, for details. 

103. Sep Editori(d Introduction to the 0. Vam. {p. 3), O. Vi. (p. 3) and 

A. V. C. (p, iv) ; also Kar, Ka, Oha.f II. 461, 
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to US so far. The Chikkadcvardja-^atakam is, however, 
found mentioned by Tiniinalarya himself in the Apratima- 
Vira-Charitani^^ as a poetical work next in the order of 
precedence to the Chikkadevardya-VtutUdr^ali. 

Singararya (Singaraiyangar II), second son of AJa- 
singararya and younger brother of 
Singararya. Tiruiiialarya/^'’^ was, as already indica- 

ted, another prominent, scholar at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. He was, we note,^*^ 
well known for his accomplishments in various subjects 
which he had mastered by the favour (d‘ Tirumalarya. 
Evidently he was a disciple of Tirumalarya, and had 
attained celebrity as an auth->nty on matters literary. 
Among his works in Sanskrit are a Gloss^^ {vyakhydna) 
on the Yaduyiri-N dray ana- St avail of 
Tu-umalarya, and a poetical piece 
stavah, c 1678-I6k) . named SrUaildrya- Dinacharyd^^ (daily 

Arisailai-yal. Both those 
works arc conspicuous by the absence 
of the name of the author. But internal evidence goes 
to establish that Singaraiya wrote them as a disciple of 
Tirumalarya. In particular, the commentator refera^^^ 
in the Gloss to Nrsimharya as his father, the latter being 
identical with the father of Singararya and Tirumalarya, 
namely, Alasingararya. The first stanza at the com- 
mencement of the Gloss occurs in the beginning of the 
^rUaildrya-Dinacharyd also.^^^ Further, there is a 
close similarity in respect of style of both these works 
as also an intimate acquaintance on the part of the 
author with the personality, character and works of 

104. I, p. 6 (prose passage below v. 23). 

106. Mitra. GO., I, 3 (p. 2) ; see also Table lu Appendix II— (4). 

106. Ibid, p. 2 (prose passage below 6); Tiriimaldryara krjwyimlenike- 

galavadada paZavum btjjegalwi nereoanvge gondH. 

107. Ibid Pad(i-vakyarpTamAna-paravdrarparivkarejidujagadolneg<iidirpair‘ 

108. See pp. 1-80 in the Y. N. Stavah, etc , noticed in f.u. 71 nupra. 

109. See pp. 119-128 in Ibid. 

110. See p. 37 (gloss on v. 33) : Asniat-pxtr’Chara/nai-Nrsimttaryuih, 

111. See pp. 1, 119. 
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Tirumalarya, whom he regards as his preceptor {guru) 
The Ghss appears to have been written about 1678- 1680 
since the Stavahs of Tirumalarya are themselves assign- 
able to the period 1673-1678, and since the latest event 
referred to in the Gloss, namely, the celebration of car 
festival, etc., at Melkote on the occasion of the birthday 
of ^irl-Bamanuja in the month of Chaitra, is corroborated 
by a lithic record dated in 1678.^^^ The ^rUaildrya- 
Dinacharyd, on the other hand, is to be dated in or 
about 1700, since the latest event echoed therein^^® is 
the visit of Tirumalarya (Srlsailarya) to Madura and his 
political advice to the Pandyan prince there (c. 1698). 

Both the Gloss and the ^ri,iaildrya-D itiacharyd are 
indices of Singararya’s attainments in classical Sanskrit. 
The Gloss contains a word-for-word explanation of each 
stanza of the Yadugiri-Ndrdyana’ St avail. Clear and 
authoritative, it evidences in a remarkable measure his 
thorough acquaintance with Sanskrit grammar, lexicon 
and poetics. The firUaildrya-Dinacharyd is composed 
in an elegant and dignified style and is full of religious 
and moral fervour of the poet as an earnest disciple pf 
^rl^ailarya. 

Only one Kannada work of Singararya is extant. 

The Mifravimia- namely, the Mitravindd-Govindam,^^^ 
Govtndam, c. 1700- a play {rilpaJca) in 4 acts. It is per- 
haps the only available contribution to 
dramatic literature in Halagannada {Kdrndtakam 
ndtakam), being an adaptation of the Batndvali, the 
well-known Sanskrit work of ferl-Harsha. Singararya 


112. See pp. 119-128, vv. 1, 4-6, 22, 44, 64-66, etc. ; see also and compare the 
Editortal Introduction (pp. ii-iii) to the Y. N. Stavdh, etc., assigning 
the authorship of the Glosa to Singararya on grounds similar to the above. 
118. Vide f.n. 110 mpra. 

114. E.C., III (1) Sr. 94 ; see also Ch. XIII, f.n. 126. 

116. See Y. N. Sfavah, eto., p. 126, v. 41 : firliaiLa-anrvratlM Pdndya-nrpaya. 
. . . rdjnf' sunltwiupad/Uya. 

116. Pub. in the Kamdtctka-Kdvtfa-Manjari Series, Mysore, 1920 (Second 
edition) ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha., 11. 608^604. 
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clearly refers^^^ to hinibell as the authoi* of the play. 
The Mitravindd-Gov indam is later than the ChikkadEva- 
rdja- Vijayam (c. 1682-1686) ofTirumalarya, the 
Devanagara Copper-plate grant (c. 1686-1690) composed 
by Ramayanam-Tirumalarya and the Sachchudrd- 
chdra-Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690) of Chikkadevaraja, for 
it quotes passages from these sources.^ ft is, again, 
almost contemporaneous with the Apratima-Vlra- 
Charitam (c. 1695-1700) because it refers^^'* to Tiru- 
malarya as having completed all his works, including the 
treatise on alankdra Aprafima-V 1 ra-Charitam) , at 

the time Singararya wrote this dramatic piece ; and 
points^^ also to the last phase in the life of Tirumalarya 
when he had attained prominence as a f^rl-Vaishnava 
philosophical teacher. The M it ran indd-Gov indam has 
therefore to be fixed in the period c. 1700-1704, when 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ruling the kingdom of 
Mysore in peace and quiet, at the end of a long senes of 
conquests by which he had consolidated his position as a 
ruler. The work begins with the usual invocation to 
Vishnu (Govinda). The plot of the play is similar to 
that of the Eatndvali, its prototype. It differs, however, 
from the latter in so far as the dramatist invents his 
own names for the characters, Vasudeva (or Krishna) 
being made the hero, with Rukmini as his senior (jueen 
and Mitravinda (the counterpart of Katnavah) as the 
heroine (afterwards junior queen of Vasudeva). Again, 
considerable space is devoted in the work to the delinea- 
tion of the comic sentiment, the play being intended to 

117. I, 3-5 (p. 2.): Singarirya 'tmsvrdani', Singardrya-roreda . . . 

n&iakam. 

118. Compare, for instance, Mitra. Go , I, 10 (p. 3) with C. Ft., V, 106; and 
I, 9 (1.0.) with E. O., Mtja. Dint. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 77-79, and 
aachchfi. N%r.^ I, 44. Tirumalacharya, referred to lu the Mtlra. GO. 
(p. 3, vachatia below v. 8), is identical with Bamayanaxn-Tirumalarya in 
the light of references cited here. 

119. P. 4 (va4:)iana ) ; see also f.n. 64 supra. 

120. (prose passage) : Di4%ka-9arvabfi>aumarefUsidi-dvijarajar. 
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be enacted under the very eye of Chikkadevaraja on the 
occasion of Vasantotsava^^^ of God Banganatha of 
Seringapatam, evidently a very popular festival of the 
time. The MUravindd-Govindam is written in an 
eminently enjoyable style and, as Singararya himself 
tells us,^®* is characterized by a wealth of pleasing metres, 
directness of meaning, sweetness and beauty of diction, 
a happy association of words, figures and sentiments, and 
harmony of sounds. Altogether a unique contribution 
to the Kannada literature of the times, testifying to the 
activities and tastes of the court of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar during the last years of his reign. 

Singararya refers^^ m the MUravindd-Govindam. to two 
more works of his, namely, lidghavd- 
otiwr workn. hhyudaya and Gita-BangHvara. These, 

however, have not so far come to light. 

A series of works either ascribed to or written by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself, are 
Wodeyar* *^*^'^*^*^*^^'* extant The earliest of these is the 
Bhdrata-Vachana,^^ a Kannada prose 
version of the Mahdbhdrata in Chikkadevaraja’s name 
{Ghikkadeva-Mahdrdja-pranltamappa tiku; Chikkadeva- 


T li e B har at a- 
Vacluina ; the Bhdga- 
vata {Ghikkadiva- 
rajo-Snkti-Vilaaa), c. 
1682-1686. 


ray a virachitamappa Karndta-hkdshd 
rachita , . . tippanadol), dealing 

with the Sdnti-Parva, Salya-Parva, 
Gadd-Pama, Sauptikd-Parva, A ishika- 
Parva, Stri-Parva, Mausala-Parva, 


121. P. 1 (prose passage) ; see also under Social life in Ch. XIll of this work 

122. I, 8-6 (p. 2) : 

Eabbamaiae madhxivam svsntta', aadvftta sampattiyim \ 
Belagindandade nimpminderdege varjmdyad gwnaSUshadimW 
Lalitdlimkriye gddhyatndgv aogaaim kaiifJiakke karnakke aai | 
Tajavaffirpuvu . . andambetta padaJcramangalinane- 

kdlankrtydbhikhyeyitn | 

Ohendam mumbanvondu bhdvatatiyim chanchadraaaaphuriiytm |j 
Ond6 rUiyolondi barpa daniyinddhlddamam mdlkumd | 

Nandam kaimigr . . . nclfuA-amU 

128. I, 6 (p. 2). 

124. Mb. No. 236— P. L.; Mys. Or, Lib ; also item Nos. 104-106, 108-109, 
111-113 in the Dea. Cat. Kan. Msa., of the Mad. Or. Lib. (I. 190-201, 
203-209, 218-220) ; see also and compare Kanr. Ka. Cha.^ 11. 465, 469. 
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Mahdprasthdna-Parva and Svargdrdhana-Parva. All 
these episodes from the great epic seem to have been 
compiled between 1682-1686, since the latest political 
event directly reflected in them (especially m the colophons 
to the lidnti-Parva) is Chikkadevaraja’s repulse of the 
Mahratta invasion of fieringapatam under Dadaji and 
Jaitaji (c. April 1682), and since they point to Chikkadeva 
as having been at the height of bis power at the end of 
his campaigns against his feudatories {Karndta dhard- 
maiidalanmn ; samasta sdinanta-nrpa sarnasoa aanhra- 
mana). They begin with invocations to Ganesa, Aarada, 
Vasudeva, Krishna and Veda-Vyasa. Some of the 
colophons to the chapters refer also to (’hikkadevaraja’s 
devotion to Yadugiri-Narayana and Mukunda. The 
Bhdrata-V achana is written in lioiiiely Tiosagannada 
prose style, and is another index of Si*T-Vaishnavism as 
Chikkadevaraja’s personal religion during the intermedi- 
ate stage (1680-1696) To the same period belongs the 
Kannada prose version of the second section of the 
Bhdgavata (also in Chikkadevaraja’s name) entitled 
ChikkadevardjaSukti'Vildsa}^* The colophon to the 
work refers to Chikkadevaraja as enjoying the sovereignty 
of the Empire (c. 1686) {sdmrdjya&chikadevardja- 
nrpateh) . 

The next work of importance in Chikkadevaraja’s 
The Sachchvdra- n^me is the S achch udrachdra- 
cMra-Nirn ay a, c. N i rn ay {^ri-Chikadeva-inahd- 

1687-1690. rdjena pranltcshu ; ^rt-Ghikadeva- 

mahdrdja krtishu Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnaye)^ a treatise 
(makd-prabandha) in 14 chapters {adhikdra) defining and 
codifying the rites and practices for a good 6udra. The 
introductory chapter {upddghdtddhikdrah) begins with 
the usual invocation to Vishnu and deals with the pedigree 
and exploits of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. At the end of 

126. Ms No. 16--JM/., Myn. ()r. Lib. ; see also and compare Kcur. Ka. Oha\ 

l.c. 

126. Ms. No. A. 431— P. ; Mys. Or. L%b. 
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the last chapter is a long prose colophon recounting a 
series of titles of Chikkadevaraja, which reflect his 
achievements and the outstanding political events of his 
reign. The latest of these events incidentally referred 
to in both these chapters are Chikkadevaraja’s repulse of 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam (1682) and his 
acquisition of Bangalore from Ekoji (1687). The poeti- 
cal passages and the prose colophon included, respectively, 
in these parts of the work are evidently taken from the 
compositions of Kamayanam-Tirunialarya. Such borrow- 
ing, as is usual with Boyal authors, does not, however, 
mean here anything more than that the king refrains, out 
of modesty, from speaking in praise of his own ancestry or 
exploits. Again, the Sac}ichudrachdra-Nmiaya '\% slightly 
later than the Seringapatam Temple copper-plate charter 
(1686) and almost contemporaneous with the Devanagara 
copper-plate grant (c. 1686-1690), since the introductory 
chapter contains verses^^^ which are found in both these 
documents. It appears further to have preceded Chikka- 
devaraja’s legislation relating to the Arasu families in 
October 1690. We would not, therefore, be far wrong 
in assigning the work to about 1687-1690. The 
Sachchudrdchdra-Nirnaya is a compilation in a mixture 
of prose (vachana) and poetry in Sanskrit, the subject- 
matter being taken from the 12th chapter of the 6iva- 
Mdhdtmya of the Siita-Sanihitd in the Skdnda-Purdna. 
It IS supported also by illustrative references from the 
V ishmi- Parana j the Bhdgavata and the Manu-Smriti. 
The work was, we learn, written with a view to bring 
nbont a much-needed social reform, namely, the uplift of 
the ^lidras and the preservation intact of the ideal of 
Varna&rama-dharma applicable to them as members of 
the fourth order of Hindu society. The subject-matter 

127. Compare, for instance, SacJichn. Nir.^ 1, 25*27, 37, 40, 50, 60-68, with E. C., 
Ill (1) Sr. U, 11. 84*41, 60-58, 66-59, 62-66, 65-77 ; also 1, 12-26, 28-32, 44-47, 
60, 60-62, with EXJ., Mffs. Ihid. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, U. 21*44, 46*53 
66-68, 77-83, 88*86, 86-96. 
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proper begins with invocation to &rUaila-Guru. The 
chapters forming the work are devoted to the considera- 
tion of matters relating to a good Siidra’s privileges and 
duties. Among the topics dealt with are : definition of the 
nature of the ^iudra caste {^udra-jdti soarwpa); rights 
and limitations of a Audra in respect of Aastraic and 
Vedic studies {Sdstra va&yatva, vidt/dsthamshitchddhi- 
kdrdnadhikriye) ; principal duties and practices observ- 
able by him {mukhya-dhartna) ; determination of his 
privileges in regard to impregnation and other ceremonies 
(nishekddishii ) ; the dlkahd, etc., according to the 
Pdnchardtra {PditchardtrdktadllHhddi)\d\v\n&'kno'we\Age 
{hrahmajndnddhikdru) ; daily prayers ( .s* a 7i d h y d 
karma)) pollution {d,4aucha) and funeral rites {karma- 
prayoga)}^ 

Ascribed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar are a number of 
songs in Kannada, composed in the 
ind ^U-Ptapadi and tripadi metres. These 

Triyadiqahv- have coiiie down to us under the 
Tdtparya, c 1690- appellation of Chikkadevardya-Sapta’ 

padi^^^ and Tripadlgala-Tdtparya,^^ 
the latter being also known as ^ringdia-Sanglta- 

Prabandha. The latest political events echoed in these 
works are Chikkadevaraja’s legislation relating to Arasu 
families ( 1690 ) and the acquisition by him of Sakre- 
patna and Chickmagaliir ( 1690 ).^®^ These songs are 
accordingly to be assigned to the period c. 1690 - 1695 . 
They not only eulogise Chikkadevaraja' s exploits but also 
serve to illustrate his devotion to Vishnu. Further, 
they fiecm to reveal, and bring us into intimate touch 
with, the personality of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

128. See ff. 10-13 (Introd. Ch ) referring to the scope of the work, etc. For a 
detailed exposition of the aims and objects of the Sachchn. Nir.^ see Wider 
Social life — Social legislation, in Oh. XIII. 

129. Ms. No. B. 67— P. ; Mys. Or Lib. : see pp.188-282. 

130. Ms. No. 18-6-6— P.L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. 

181. Vide Ch. XI, f.u. 149, for details. 
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Of, perhaps, greater interest and significance, however, 
m. 1 7 ^re two Kannada productions entitled 

The GMkaMva- ^ , . , , , * ^ ina 

raja-Binnapam and C hbkk adev ar dj a-B innap a and 

Both these works are 
later than the Ghikkadevaraja- Vijayam 
(c. . 1682-1686), the Apratima-Vira‘Charita7n {c. 1695- 
1700) and the Sachchudrdchdra-Nimaya (c. 1687-1690), 
since they freely borrow verses from the first two sources 
and the long prose colophon in Sanskrit from the last- 
mentioned one.^^ Both begin with invocation to Vishnu 
(as Yadugiri-Narayana), and both are assignable to the 
period c. 1700-1704, which corresponds to the latest 
phase of Srl-Vaishnavism as the personal religion of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The Binnapam^ however, is 
the earlier of the two and appears to have been written 
in or after 1700 when Chikkadevaraja was, according to 
the work itself, ruling Mysore m peace having 
subjugated his enemies (including the Kodagu and 
Maleyaja chiefs) in all the eight directions {endeseya 
pagegaladangidndarim). The Glta-Gopdlam is slightly 
later than the Bhmapam, since it contains poetical pieces, 
and prose passages from the latter, though in a condensed 
form.^** The colophon at the end of each of these works 

132. Pub. in the Karvdtaka-Kdvya-KaldmdJa Series^ No. 16, Mysore, 1906; 
also P L. Mss. of this work — No. 32 of the Mys. Or. Lib., and No. 871 of 
the Cat. Kan. Mss in the Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. 
Ka. Cha., II. 466, 467-469 

133. Pub. in the Kamafaka-Kilvya-Kalanidhi Series, Mysore (No. and date 
of publication not specified on the title page) ; also Mss — No. A. 48 (P.) of 
the Mya. Or. Ltb., and Nos. 872-376 {P.L.) of the Oat. Kan. Mas. in the 
Mad. Or. Ltb. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oka., II. 466, 469-461. 

184. Compare, for instance, vv. 3-4, 10 of the C. Bi., with A. V.C., 1, 26, III, 28, 
and I, 60 ; and verses on pp. 1-2, 6, 11, 16, 20, 24-26, 29, 83, 37, 41, 68 
and 68 of the (??. G<5., with verses m O. Ft., IV-V, and A.V.O., I-III; 
also compare prose colophons on pp. 58-59 (of the O. Di.) and pp. 38-89, 
68-70 (of the Gl. G6.) with the colophon on ff. 120-128 of the Sachcfya. Nir. 
136. See p. 4, para 2. 

136. Compare vv. 6, 1-2, 6, 8-9 (on pp. 1-2 of the C. .Bt.) with vv. 82, 1-2, 12, 
18-14 (on pp. 19, 41, 68 and 66 of the Gi. Go.) ; also compare, for instance, 
prose passages on pp. 6, 42-43, 47, 49-60, 52-65, 57-62, 60-62, 66-66 (of the 
Of. Go.) with Bvnnapan 19-30 (on pp. 41-67 of the C. Bi.). It is 
interesting to note the identity of the subject-matter treated of in these 
references. 
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refers to it as a p rahandh a and to the author as 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar {1^ rl-C hikadev a-m a hard] a 
virachitamappa divya prahandhangaM) . At the same 
time these productions evidence, as usual a free borrow- 
ing from, and are indicative of an acquaintance with, the 
earlier writings of contemporaries, particularly those of 
his minister Tirumalarya. Nevertheless there are sufficient 
grounds on which we can assign their authorship to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself. Firstly, the subject- 
matter of the texts is wholly permeated by the predilec- 
tions, experiences and views of Chikkadevaraja. Indeed 
his personality appears prominently throughout, and the 
reader is made to feel that he is being directly addressed 
by, and brought into intimate contact with, him. 
Secondly, the methodology of these works differs from 
that of the well-known contributions of Tirumalarya and 
his colleagues, in so far as the author here clearly 
states and develops his thesis with an individuality and 
zest all his own. Thirdly, in marked contrast with the 
works of Tirumalarya and other scholars, the prose 
and poetical style of these writings is perfervid, yet 
homely, eminently popular and quite intelligible. 
Fonrthly and lastly, although there is no independent 
evidence that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was an author 
himself, there is enough data at hand to hold that he was 
a person of many-sided tastes and accomplishments and 
that the possibility of his having tried his hand at 
literary ventures, particularly during the peaceful years 
of the latter part of his reign, is not altogether ruled 
out.^*" 

187. For details about the tastes and accomplishments of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, vide Ch. XVI below. Cf. Kar, Ka. Oha. (II. 466, 460) which, 
while ascribing both these works to Chikkadevaraja, refers to the 
possibility of Tirumalarya having written the Oi. Ou. and passed it off 
in Chikkadeva’s name, on the ground that verses from Tinimalirya’s 
works (like the C. and A.V.C.) occur largely in it. This position is 
untenable since it eschews oonsiderations of personal element, style, 
methodology, etc., above referred to, borrowals apart. 
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The Chikkadevardja-Binnapamf as noticed in the 
preceding chapter, deals with the essence of the ^5rl- 
Vaishnava philosophy of VUutddvaitism, in the form of 
thirty humble prose petitions {Binnapa) addressed by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar to God Narayana of Melkote, 
the tutelary deity of the Yadu race (tan tanna kula^ 
devatey appa Yddavagiri-Ndrayananadiddvaregalge 
bmnapam geyva nevadol) The work commences with 
eulogistic passages in poetry and prose referring to or 
echoing Ghikkadevaraja’s exploits and achievements. 
Then the Royal author sets out his objective, namely, 
popularisation of the fundamentals of all philosophical 
knowledge among his subjects in readable Kannada, in 
accordance with the well-known message of the Lord in 
the Bhagavad'Gltd, to enable them all to attain salvation. 
The first ten petitions deal with the nature and attributes 
of the Supreme Being as creator, preserver and destroyer 
(trividha-kdrananum) . The next eight petitions are 
centred round the romance of creation (srsti-krama) , 
with special reference to the universe, the elements, 
heaven and hell ; and the last twelve expound the nature 
of salvation (mokslia) and the means of attaining it. The 
work reads throughout as a model piece of flowing 
Halagannada prose, each Binnapa beginning with a 
stanza in the kanda metre by way of introduction. The 
Glta-Gopdlam is a poetical work in two parts, modelled 
on the GUa-Govinda of Jayadeva. It is devoted to an 
exposition of salvation for the masses in accordance with 
the teaching of the Bhagavad-GUd, as is pointed out by 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself.^*® Each part contains 
a series of songs in seven sections (saptapadi). Each 
section of the first part contains seven groups of songs, 

188. P. 6. 

199. Pp. 4-5 : Ellaruma/rivante Kannada vatinolam melniidigalinde akhila. 
taivirthatigalam sangoHgoltai ; prajegalanibarvm ihado] »ogavd\dapar ; 
ivarge paraga4iywnam sampddisavi^udenddre^du. 

140. P. 3, V. 10 : I Uiga/rolva Oitada mfiladoli muktigaiiya mogadOriaidam, 
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all in the tripadi metre ; each section of the second part 
also embodies the same number of groups of songs which 
are, however, in the pamhapadi, tripadi and Pkapadi 
metres, their number varying. The songs, on thn whole, 
seem to be modelled and improved upon those of the 
earlier works ascribed to Chikkad§varS.]a Wodeyar, 
namely, the Chikkadevardya-Saptapadi and Tripadigala- 
T dtpary a. They are occasionally interspersed by prose 
passages (vachaua) briefly explaining the point at issue 
in each section. Both the parts arc intimately connected 
with the explanation of the doctrine of trust m God’s 
Grace.^^^ The first part ipurva-bhdga), in particular, 
depicts the boyhood and sports of Lord SrT-Krishna by 
way of giving prominence to Chikkadevaraja’s holding 
communion with and realizing the divine attributes of the 
Supreme Being the second {idtara-hhdga) treats also 
of the doctrine of absolute surrender to Vishnu as the 
means of attaining salvation. Delivered in a collo- 
quial diction, the songs in the Glta-Gopdlarn have a 
fascination of their own ; they are soul-stirring and 
universal in their appeal and unfailing m the human 
interest attaching to them. 

The Chikkadevardja-Binnapam and the Glta-Gopdlam 
thus occupy an important place in the ^>rI-Vaishnava 
literature of the period as living expressions of that faith 
in its popular aspect.^^^ Chikkadevaraja’s religion as 
propounded in the Binnapam, in particular, is not merely 
the intellectual acceptance of a remote deity but a 
passionate insistence on the love and mercy of God. 
This prose-poem of his is not to be deemed a petty study 


141. F. 5 : Eradum hhAgadol . . nambugfi/emba tadupHywmam lUrii' 
pisuvar. 

142. Ibid. 

148. P. 41 : Mokshamam s&dhipudarke updyamdda praipattiravasrUpamam 
vArnpisiwcar. 

144. For summaries of relevant extracts from these works, ttids under 
Beligion in Cb. XIII. 
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or a simple exposition of mere theological opinion ; it is 
the portrait of as variously gifted and fascinating a man 
as ever lived. Variously gifted, we say advisedly, because 
the legend of his having been a religious persecutor has well 
nigh buried the lyric poet, the great soldier, the thinking 
philosopher, the subtle politician, the brilliant diplomat 
and the humane ruler. This work enables us to see the 
whole man as he was. His portrait of himself, as 
sketched here, may cause controversy ; but he has helped 
to kill the traditional portrait perpetuated through the 
centuries. His Appeal — such a self-revealing, humble 
name — is one of great charm and humanity and is, even 
in the religious literature of India, of quite unusual 
design. There is not another work which gives, in such 
brief compass, so attractive a presentation of the true 
inwardness of the Vaishnavite doctrine of Grace. It is 
one of the most successful attempts ever made to link up 
mystical Vaishnavite theology with the great doctrine of 
Prapatti. Only a devout, passionate and earnest 
Vaishnava, imbued with the truest spirit of the doctrine 
of Grace, could have written it. And when that is 
acknowledged, we acknowledge the fine spiritual at- 
mosphere in which he lived, moved and had his 
being. 

Another §rl- Vaishnava scholar at the- court of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar was Kamayanam- 
TininiSarya*^ ™ Tirumalarya (or Tirumala^harya) of 
Kaundinya-gotra. He washy profession, 
we note,^^® a reader of the Bdmdyaim and the Mahd- 
hhdrata, skilled in composing poems in Kannada, Telugu 

146. See E.G., III (1) Sr. 64 (1722), U. 727-728, 730-781, and Sr. 100 (1724), 11. 

91, 198-200: 

Bamdycmam^TirumcdAryam Kaundiniyam Vaiahnttva/m kcuoim\\\ 

6n Bam/lyana-'Bh&rata-jp&rayana-vitnttu-vrtHnli-hrHna | 

Kavina TirumaleydchdrySna . . . ||; 

KarrtAtdndhra^siLsamnkfta^aviU-gandjiairvakishu yah kuialah | 
Tinidam B&m&yana-TirumaleyacMrya-auriind . . . || , 
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and Sanskrit languages, and proficient in music. With 
the assent of Chikkadevaraja, he com- 
plate% * posed the Dv.vanagara copper-plate 

grant^^^ in Sanskrit and Kannada. The 
subject-matter of this grant, as referred to in the preceding 
chapter, relates to the year 1074, but the grant itself 
appears to have been actually composed at a considerably 
later date, since there are clear references'^'*' in it to the 
events of 1682 and since it recnrds^^® also an additional 
share (vritti) granted subsequent to 1674. The earliest 
record echoing the events of 1682 is the Seri ngapa tain 
Temple copper-plate charter dated in 1686 ; the next one 
is the long introductory chapter in the Hachchudrdchdra- 
Nirnaya (c. 1687-1690), narrating the pedigree and 
exploits of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The Devaiiagara 
Plate seems obviously to be subsequent to the former 
and almost contemporaneous with the latter, since it 
contains verses^^® found in either of these latter sources. 
Hence it must be taken to have been composed between 
c. 1686-1690. 

On the ground of similarity of style and language, the 
Seringapatam Temple copper-plate 
othsr wotIch. charter and the introductory chapter to 

the Sachchiidrachdra-N irnaya (setting 
out the pedigree, etc., of Chikkad§varaja, together with 
the long prose colophon at the end of the treatise) , referred 

146. Ibid, Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol., My. 116 — see 11, 160-161 

LtkhyatS tadanujneya | 

BdrnAyanam-Tirumaldrya vidnahA tdnira-ia8anam\, 

Cf. Kar. Ka. Cha. (III. 14-16) which places Ramayavani-Tirumalarya in 
1722, solely on the authority of E.O., III (1) Sr. 64 and 100, though in the 
M.A.B. (1912, pp 56-57, para 127), referring to the Dtvanagara Plate, the 
name of the poet {i.e., Bamayavam-Tirumalarya) as its oompoaer has 
already been noticed by the learned author of the Kavi-Gharite. That 
RSmayapam-Tirumalarya was a contemporary of Chikkadevaraja and 
that he lived through the reigns of the first two of the latter’s sneoessors, 
are now home out from a study of aU the records composed by him. See 
also f.n. 160 infra. 

147. Ibid. 11. 86-96 ; see also Cb. XI. f.u. 99 and 106, for detaUs 

148. Ibid, 11. 469-476, 1^. Fide references cited in f.n. 197 aupra. 

29 
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to above, have to be assigned to Bamayanam-Tiru- 
malftrya, although his name is not specifically mentioned 
in both of these works. These documents are drawn up 
in the approved kdvya style in Sanskrit. Indeed so 
melodious are the poetical passages of Bamayanam-Tini- 
malarya that Singararya quotes from them in the 
Mitravindd-Qovindam}^ 

Among the poetesses of Chikkadevaraja’s court working 
directly under the SrI-Vaishnava 
sSsrommJ. influence, were Honnamma and 

Sringaramma. 

Honnamma wrote the Hadihadeya-Dharmam^^ a 
The Hodihadeya. Kannada poetical work in 9 chapters 
Dhannam, c. 1678- {sandhi) dealing with the duties of a 
faithful housewife. The poetess was, 
as noted in the preceding chapter, the bearer’ of 
ChikkadSvaraja’a pouch {sanchi). She appears to have 
belonged to the fourth order of the Hindu society,^® and 
was attached to the household of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar since her teens {pddaduligadolu baleda 
bdlaki)}^ She was, as she refers to herself, an 
ordinary unlettered lady who wrote under the influence 
and favour of her religious preceptor Alasingararya. 
Indeed Ajasingararya, we are told,^®® had once brought 


160. I, 9 (p. 8) ; see also f.n. 118 supra. For details about the 16tli century 
compositions of Rfimayaijiam*Timmalarya, vide Gjb* XVIII in Vol. II of 
this work. 

161. Pub. in the Kamataka-KdvyorManjari Series, No. 4, Mysore, 1893; 
also P.L. Mss. of the work — Nos. 644>645 of the Oat. Kan. Mm. in the 
Mad. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oka., II. 60&>606. 

162. See 1, 20-34, also 9-10, where she speaks of herself as a humble, yet 
highly favoured, chambermaid serving under Chikkadevaraja. 

163. 1, 84. 

164. 1, 22, 88, IX. 68, 66-66: Olevididu nd vOdadarive\ pcdav/idugal/inde 
palavu bijjegalindepalabagevdtuga^Ttde belevadedirpenendeiiiauvalalla j 
AJasingardryanudddma kfpd vaibhavdke ; negalida maimeyinddgi 
nuihdltftipiyidenu ; d vupacUiavittardryaru tanagd vidhadoj/a. pglidenu. 

166. 1, 12-19 (pp. 8-4), 20-89 ; see also under Pontion of women in Gh. Xni. 
Compare the account of the poetess and her work in the Editorial 
Introduction (pp. 1-2) to it and in the Kar. Ka. Oha. (II. 606), which refer 
to the possibility of Honnamma (the poetess) having been a native of 
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her literary and poetical talents to the notice of 
Ghikkadevaraja, who desired his principal coniK>rt, 
Devamma of Yelandur, to have a poem composed by her 
(Honnamma). And Honnamma, thus encouraged, wrote 
the work. The Hadibadeya-Dharmam is an undated 
poem. Internal evidence, however, goes to Show that it 
was written at a time when GhikhadSvar&ja 
was at the height of his power after his series of 
conquests in all the eight directions {aftadigv^aya 
lakshmiyaru) during the early part of his reign,^*® and 
when Alasingararya, father of Tirumalftrya, had risen to 
eminence in the social life of the period as a leading 
Vaishnava philosophical scholar. In particular, the 
titles (namely, ^rimad-Vedamdrga-Prati§thdpandchdrya, 
Ubhaya-Veddntdchdrya) by which Alasingararya is 
addressed in the Hadibadeya-Dharmam are found 
repeated verbatim in two lithic records of 1678 referring 
to him.^®® The Hadibadeya-Dharmam was thus a 
product of the period c. 1678-1680. The introductory 
chapter {plthikd sandhi) indicates the scope and subject- 
matter of the poem. It begins with invocations to God 
FaSchimarangadhama and Goddess Eanganayaki of 
Seringapatam as well as God Narayana of Yadugiri 
(Melkote). Then follows a reference to the ancestry of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and a brief notice of his rule 

Yelandur on the assumption that she was favoured by queen 
Devamma (of Ye]andur). There is, however, no independent evidence in 
the work itself as to the ancestry, nativity, etc , of the poetess. 

166. 1, 4 (p. 2). 167. IX, 61-63 ; see also under Swnai life in Ch. XIII. 

168. Compare Hadi. Dhar., 1, 12 (p. 8) and IX, 61, with E.C., III (1) fir. 91 and 
IV (2) Kr. 46 of 167B (cited also in Ch. XIII, f.n. 110). The similarity in 
respect of the titles occurring in all these sources is significant. Ako 
compare Kar. Ka. Cha. (II. 606) which identifies AlasingarSrya, 
mentioned in the text of the Hadi. Dhar., with Singararya, younger 
brother of TirumalSrya and author of Mitra. 06., a suggestion which is 
not warranted by evidence. AlasingarSrya was prominent in Mysore 
during the early part of Chikkadevarija’s reign also (up to 1686), and 
Singararya, his son, during the latter part of it (from about 1696 onwards) 
section on Social life in Ch. XIII ; also works of Singarfir^, 
above noticed. 


29 * 
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and court and the circumstances under which the work 
came to be written. The poem, in the words of the 
poetess, is an embodiment of the essence of the philosophy 
of virtuous womanhood, an elixir of life, the quintessence 
of sublime truth and the secret of dhnrma^^ being 
intended for study and practical observance by all good 
housewives.^®® The theme of the poem is adapted, and 
aptly illustrated by references, from the Ttdmdyana, 
MaJidhhdrata (including the B/iar/ar a BUdgavata^ 
Vishnu-Purdna and the canonical texts of Manu and 
othei‘ law-givers, with which the poetess shows her 
acquaintance.^®^ The next eight chapters are centred 
round the subject-matter of the work proper. Each of 
these chapters begins with invocations to Vishnu and 
Eakshmi in their various manifestations. The second 
and third chapters deal, respectively, with the devotion 
of a good housewife to her husband and the nature of 
her services to him. The fourth chapter treats of her 
behaviourism towards her parents- in -law and other 
members in the family, and of faithful service to her 
husband. The fifth deals with the treatment to be 
accorded to her by her parents, brothers and sisters, 
parents-in-law and other relations ; and touches on the 
responsibilities of parents in bringing up their daughters 
and bestowing them in marriage on right types of 
husbands. Chapter six is an exposition of the ethics of 
honourable wedlock, with reference to the happy 
companionship and co-operation of the married couple 
through life. Chapter seven depicts the state of 
renunciation and passionate longings of a virtuous lady 
separated from her husband during his long absence 
from his place. The next chapter deals with the daily 

159. I, 39, 49, IX, 54 : SaU dharmn . . . idu p^twrafya-dh.arma^tatvada 
sara-vide-sanjlvana-mantra, *du paramdrtJui hitOpadiiada tirulu; 
dh-(irma-ra)uu9/a. 

IfiO. 1,50: ScUiywriidwudv , olwruUndharmada hixdanaritdcharisuvtfdu. 

161. I, 40, II, 29-50, III, 46-49, IX, 6, 14-16, 26-44. 
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routine of a devoted wife in her houseliold. The Last 
chapter is an earnest plea for single-minded devotion to 
and worship of Vishniu on the pai*t of faithful housewives, 
at the end of their meritorious careers, as means of 
attaining salvation in accordance with the doctrines of 
Srl-Vaishpavism.^®*** The poem concludes with an 
expression of the indebtedness of the poetess to her 
preceptor Alasingararya and an eulogy of Chikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar’s rule in Mysore. 

The Hadibadeya-Dharmavi is in the mam written in 
the sdngatya metre. The close of each chapter, however, 
is indicated by a verse in the kanda metre {nanchi/yd 
Honnamma nusirda kabbadolu . . sandhi). The 

work IS a typical piece of Halagannada poetry, its diction 
being grammatically pure, homely, easy-flowing, free from 
ornamentation and intelligible to a degree.^*’^ Through- 
out, the poem is expressive of the humility, earnestness 
and sincerity of convictions of an unsophisticated mind 
yearning for the maintenance unimpaired of the ancient 
ideals of Hindu womanhood, and for the preservation 
and promotion of domestic peace and felicity. Although, 
perhaps, Honnamma may be said to depict an idealistic 
picture of things, she maintains an intimate connection 
with the realities of contemporary life, in so far as she 
wrote under the Brl-Vaish^ava influence of the times. 
Indeed she does appear prominently as a moralist work- 
ing against a religious and philosophical background, and 
her poem is but an index of the popularity of Srl-Vaish- 
^avism in the court of Mysore about 1680. As an 
exceedingly interesting though a plain lettered ode, as 
an everlasting code of social ethics relating to the duties 

163. See IX, 1-3, 10-13, 46-46, referring to the merits, etc., otjtidna^vatrdffya, 
hari'bhaktt, hAmya^karma, nttya-natmtUa-karma^ rahasy a-traya^ 
pancJui-Hamftlttini and nrthap<mchtika-tntvn as means of salTation 
(mukti) 

103. See 1, 38: EUitrumar%vante\avatuyaUnde aoUtsuvenu, where Hon* 
namma herself refers to the simplicity of her stylo,- 
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and responsibilities of women as good housewives,^ 
the Hadibadeya-Dharmam occupies a unique place in 
the Kannada literature of Chikkadevaraja’s reign. 

^ringaramma wrote the Padmini-Kalydna}^ (c. 1685). 

She belonged to a SrI-Vaishnava 
BrShmanical family, being a daughter 
of Chintamani-Deaikendra and disciple 
of ferinivasa-De^ika.^®® She was, as already referred to,^®’ 
a young poetess favoured by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
The Padminl-Kalydna is a Kannada poem, also in the 
sdngatya metre, describing the marriage between God 
Srinivasa of Tirupati and Padmini.^®® 

By far the most important contributor to Vira-Saiva 
literature during the reign of Chikka- 
(b) vira-^aiva ^evaraja Wodeyar was Shadakshara- 
deva (Shadaksharaiya) , particulars of 
and hifi «;orA:«. whose ancestry, etc., we have else- 

where noticed.^®® Shaclaksharadeva, 
we learn, had attained celebrity, and been honoured 
by the cultured classes, as an expert in the art of 
composing poems in the Sanskrit and Kannada languages. 
His writings generally belong to the period c. 1655-1700, 
although, curiously enough, there is nowhere any 
reference therein to his actual position as one of the 
councillors of Chikkadevaraja’s cabinet. Among the 
extant works, in Halagarmada, of Shadakshari are the 

164. IX, 64 : Dharmada nenahu mareyadante krtiydgi ntrmiai nelego\iai- 
denu. 

166. See Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 616^17. 166. Ibid. 

167. Ante, Ch. XIII— see under PonHon of women', also Kar. Ka. Oka., 
l.c. 

168 . Kar. Ka. Oka., II. 617. 

169. Vtde under Oouncil of Minisiera, in Ch. XII. 

170. See colophons to Sha^aksharadeva’s works (i.e., Bkaktddhikya^Ratnd^ 
vayi, Bdiaiikhara-ViUUa, Vfahabhindra-Vijaya and ^aharaiankcura- 
VilAaa) : Samakfta Kar^faka bhdshamaya earasa-prabandha-nirindna^ 
ehdiuri-dknrina ; aaraaaJanet-mdnitAbhayakavitd-viidrada ; ubhaya- 
kavUd vichakahai^. Bee also Bdj. Kath., XII. 474, where Ddvaohandra 
speaks of Shadakshari as having been a distinguished poet of his age 
{8ha4ak8h€uriyu, lMoUikhar(k-neni9%dam). 
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Bdjaiekhara- Vildsaj^’^ Vrshabhendra^ V ij f^a^and 
Sabarasankara- Vildsaj^’^ all written in the cha/tnpu style. 
The earliest of these is the Baja&ekhara-Vildsaf a 
prabandha completed on January 30, 1655.”^ It deals, 
in 14 chapters, with the story of how prince Bajafiekhara, 
son of Satyendra- Chula, received capital punishment at 
the hands of his father for having caused the death of a 
child during his recreations in the streets of his capital 
city, and how he ultimately obtained salvation at the 
hands of Siva. It is based on the original Tamil work of 
Tirugnana-Sambandar (Pillai-Nainar), first written in 
the form of an epic poem in Kannada by Gubbi-Malla- 
narya (c. 1613) in his Bhdvachintdratna}'^^ A manu- 
script copy of the Edjaiekhara-Vildsa appears to have 
been actually completed on July 9, 1673 {Pramddicha?, 
Srdvana 4u, 6).^^® It was probably this copy which is 
said^’^ to have been presented by Shadaksharadeva at the 
court of Chikkadevaraja. The Vrshabhendra-Vijaya^ 
also called Basavaraja-Vijaya^ was brought to comple- 
tion on January 28, 1677.”® It is a mahd-purdna in 42 
chapters, dealing with the life of Basava, founder of 
Vira-Saivism. From a manuscript of this work it would 
seem that a copy of it was made by one Gan jam 
Yatirajaiya by December 23, 1700.^^ The ^abaraiankara- 

171. Ms. No. K. B7—P.L.\ My». Or. I/i6. ; al»o published work iu the Myn. 
Or. Lib . ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Cha., II. 412*446. 

172. Ms. No. E. 406 — P.L . ; Mya. Or, Lib . ; uoe also and compare J6td, 442, 
446-447. 

173. Mss. Nos. 67 and B57—P.L . ; Mya. Or. Ltb . ; see also and compare Ibid, 
442, 448-449. 

174. XIV, 184 : Jaydbdada Mdya iuddha . . . tritlyeyalli ... I krti 
pajripumamdytu . 

176. Kar. Ka. Oha., II. 448. 

176. Ms. No. K. 67 (referred to in f.u. 171 aupra), ft. 113, v. 186. 

177. See Bdy. Kath. (XII. 482. XI. 393), where Duvachandra speaks of 
Sha^akshari as having been well acquainted with Lll&vati and other narra- 
tive poems {vaatuka kdvya), and refers to his (Sha4akshari’B) presenta- 
tion of a copy of the Bdjatekhara-Vildsa to ChikkadSvar£ja and to his 
being honoured with grants of mafha, rent-free lands, eto., on the latter’s 
appreciation of it. 

178. ft. 168, V. 91: Ndfdbda MdgfM mdaada aUa-pakaha pemc?iamu 

179. Ms. No. K. 406 (referred to in f.n. 172«i«pra), fl. 154 (ending). 
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Vilasa}^ (c. 1690^1700) is also a prahandha in 5 chapters, 
dealing with the well-known sportive fight of Siva 
(in the guise of a huntsnaan) with Arjuna. * Shadak- 
sharadeva is further credited^®^ with having written 
in Sanskrit the Kavikama-Eandyaiia, Bhaktddhikya- 
Batndvali and ^ivddhikya-Eatndvah. Only the first 
two of these works (c. 1680-1690) have, however, come 
down to us,'®* and they are contributions to the devotional 
literature on Vira-Saivism. The Bhaktddhikya-Batnd- 
valiy in particular, has also a gloss (tlppani) entitled 
Bhaktdnanda-Ddyim, written by one Guru-Siddha- 
Yati.'«3 

Shadakshari usually begins his works after invoking 
Siva and the deities of the Saiva pantheon (/.e., Ganesa, 
Shanmukha, Nandi, etc.), and after referring to his 
preceptor (ChikkavTra-Desika) and the early Vlra-^^aiva 
poets (i.e., Basava, Channabasava, Prabhudeva, Mallana, 
Harii^vara, Raghavanka, Somanatha, Nijaguna-^^ivaydgi 
and others). He invariably speaks of the excellence of 
hia writings as stressing new modes of literary expression 
{fiavina . . . ukli; nava-kdvya ; niltana ; posa rlti 

. . .; navinamdlatikrti)}^ His diction is majestic, 

flowing and melodious, though his descriptions are in 
an ornate style. Altogether Shadaksharadeva’s contribu- 
tions are an index of the potency of Vira-feaiva tradition 
in Mysore during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

180. From the order of precedence mentioned in a P. L. Ms. (No. 67, fi. 29-30) 
of the lSahara4ankara- VilAsa, it would appear that the latter work was 
written subsequently to the BdjoiikJiara-'VxlaHa^ VraJiubhSndra-Vtjaya 
and Kavikarna-Baadyana. Hence we are inclined to place it within the 
latest chronological limitt), i-e , c 1690-1700. See also and compare Kar. 
Ka. Cha., 11. 448. 

161. See Preface to Bhaktddhtkya-Satfidvali. 

182. Ms. No. A. 61— P. ; Mya. Or. L%h.^ and B. 920 (Pub.) in the Mya. Or. 
Lib. In view of what has been stated in f.n. 180 aupra, we have to 
assign these works to c. 1680-1690. 

183. See p. 66 (colophon) of B. 920 cited above. 

184. ride- Mss. cited in f.m 171-173 swpra; see also Ktar. Ka. Cha. (II. 444- 
446, 448),i;uotiu^ texts from the originals. 
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Among the Jaina authors of the period, Chidananda 
and Chikkanna-Pa^dita claim our 
(c) Jawia IttercUure, attention. 

Chidananda was, we note,^®*a poet, on whom the pontifical 
office at the Jain matji of ^^rava^a- 
Chidaiianda. Belagola had been bestowed by his pre- 

decessor Charukirti-Pa^idita-Yogmdra 
who had left the place to Soma var pet owing to certain 
serious local differences. At the time of Chidananda’s 
succession to the pontificate after the death of Charukirti, 
the same state of affairs, we are told/“ continued at Aravai;ia- 
Belagola, in consequence of which he had to go about on 
a tour through various parts of the country (ndftd 
nddugalolu sancharisi) . Ultimately, however, he was 
established in the pontificate with the assurance of safety 
(abhaya) promised by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 

As a mark of gratitude to Chikkadevaraja, it w'ould 
appear, Chidananda wrote the Muni- 
oamMbhyudai/a,"^ a poetical work in 
Kannada dealing with the rise and 
fortunes of the line of Jam sages at Sravana-Bejagola, 
from the time of Vardhamana down to Charukirti- 
Pandita-Yoglndra of the Dakshindchdrya-Pitha- The 
peom, as it has come down, is in 5 chapters {sandhi) 
and is incomplete. The first chapter begins with 
invocation to Jina {Vltardga) and contains verses of 
eulogy directly addressed to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
and pointing to the excellence of his government tested 
with reference to the principles of the ancient science of 
politics, namely, the three-fold elements of power 
{utsd h a-p rahh u-mantra-^akti) and the seven-fold 
elements of sovereignty {sapidnya^ i.e., svdrni-mantri- 
mitra-koia’deia-durga-bala-lakshanam). In the second 

186. , 'tI,~89-92. 18(5. Jbidt 93-101. 

187. Ms No. A. 198— P. ; Mys. Or. Lib . ; see also aud compare Kar, Ka. Cha., 
IL 608^10. 
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chapter, the poet sketches the pedigree of GhikkadSva 
by way of tracing the existence of friendly relations 
between the Mysore Royal House and the pontificate of 
Charukirti, especially since the time of Chamaraja 
Wo^eyar V (1617-1637). The subject-matter of the 
work commences from the third chaptei-. 

The Munivamiabhyudaya has to be placed towards 
the close of the reign of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar, since 
it presents a picture of him as a king ruling Mysore in 
peace after overawing the chiefs of Kongu, Kodagu and 
Maleyala countries (c. 1700),^®® and since it is conspicuous 
by the absence of any reference to Vi^alaksha-Pandita 
(1673-1686). It is written in the colloquial sdngatya 
metre, and is invaluable as affording us some insight into 
the character of Ghikkadevaraja as ruler of Mysore with 
toleration as an article of his political faith. 

Chikkanpa-Pandita was a Jaina Brahman of Kasyapa- 

ChikkHpiiR- gotra, son of a scholar by name 

Doddarya.^®'*’ He compiled the Vaidyor 

The Va%dy a- Nighantu-Sdra,^'^ a work on Pharma- 
N%giuin^u Sdra, 1703. cology in Sanskrit, It was, as he tells 

us,^®^ prepared in 1703 (s. 1625) at the desire of 
physicians and experts (in various idstras) of the court 
of Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar. The work begins with 
invocations to the five great J aina preceptors {panchaguru ) , 
to Jina and Sarasvati and to the earlier Jaina poets like 
Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Aditya and Simhasena. 
It is in 14 chapters and deals with the preparation of 
drugs from ingredients of various classes {varga)^ such as 
grains, roots, plants, herbs, flowers, fruits, sandal, sugar- 
cane and metals. The treatise was, as the compiler 
says, intended for practical application, to ensure the 
happiness of all living beings. 


188. Vide Gh. XI, f.n. 188, fordetoils. 

189. Vaidya-NigTioift^-Sdrat fl. 1, v. 8. 

190. No. 8830—P.L. : Mye. Or. Lib. 191. ft. 1-2, w. 6-7, 9. 
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Among the miscellaneous works assignablelio the reign 
of Chikkadevaraja Wo^eyar, the Sarajd- 
Hanumendra- YaAo - Vildsa?^ (c . 17 00) 


id) MiaoellaiieouH 
loorkn. 


is a Kannada champu in 5 cantos, 
dealing with the history of Saraja-Hanumappa Nayaka, 
son of Sitarama, chief of Tarlkere-Santebennur and a 
contemporary of Chikkadevaraja. The author of the 
work is Krishna-Sarma, a Brahman of Bharadvaja-gutra 
and Yaju46akha, grandson of Appaji and son of Pa^^e- 
Timmarya by Tirumalamba. Skilled in poetical compo- 
sition, he was, as he tells us, a devotee at the feet of 
Goddess Minakshi of Madura, and was the head of the 
guard establishment at the Palace of the king of Mysore, 
i.e,j Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar {Mahisura-rdd^geha-dvard- 
dkyaksha). The Chikkadevardja-Dharamramandbhyu- 
dayah^^ (c. 1700), an anonymous epic poem {mahd-kdvya) 
in 5 cantos in Sanskrit, deals with the rise and fortunes 
of the Mysore Koyal House up to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
Lastly, the Chikkadeva-Kempadevammanavara-melana- 
hddtigalu^^ is a collection of Kannada songs in the 
sdngatya metre, in honour of Chikkadevaraja and his 
principal consort Devamma, composed in or about 1703 
iSvabhdnu), The compiler does not mention his name 
but he seems to have been the son of one Narasaiya, a 
treasury oihcial under Chikkadevaraja {Bokkasada- 
Narasorvibhu-putrandgi), Another Kannada work, of 
unique popularity, though not written under the direct 
patronage of Qhikkadeva, is the Jaimini-Bhdrata (c. 1700) 
— dealing with the A4vamedhika-Parva of the Maha- 
bharata in 34 cantos {sandhi) in the vdrdhika-shatpadi 
metre — by Lakshml^a of Devapura or Devanur (in 
the present Kadur district), son of A^namanka of 


192. Mb. No. B. 68 — P. ; Mys. Or. Lib. ; see also and compare Kar. Ka. Oha.^ 
II. 628-829. 

198. Mss. Nos. 21 (P.Ii., in Orantha characters) and B. 12. (P.) in the 
Maharaja's Sanskrit Collsge Library ^ Mysore. 

19A. Ms. No. 18-6-6— P.L. ; Mad. Or. Lib. : see ff. 180-131. 
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Bharadvaja-gotra and a devotee of the local deity 
Lakshmlramana {Devapura-nilaija Lakshmlramana), 
whom he invokes.^®® 

Here we take leave of the authors of the period of 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign and their contri- 
butions. The period was one of con- 
siderable activity. Despite the political 
troubles and the wars which resulted from them, the peace 
and order Chikkadeva evolved throughout his kingdom 
helped towards a Vaishnavite Kevival, which may be said 
to have reached its culminating point in his reign. He 
was, perhaps, the first leader of the Vaishnavite Re- 
naissance, which had its remote origin in the reigns of the 
Vijayanagar Emperors of the third and fourth dynasties. 
This Renaissance gave to the masses and the intellectuals 
alike a philosophy of life, a philosophy that linked life to 
spirituality as its sure sheet-anchor. The poetry of the 
period does not pretend to be a substitute for religion ; this 
view is plainly discarded. Vaishnavite philosophy made 
poetry the handmaid of religion. But religion does not 
overshadow the living faith of man in his higher destiny, 
though it furnishes the poet his subject-matter. It is 
here that we see the highest blessing that Vaishnavism 
bestowed in its new setting. This, however, does not 
mean that all poetry became devotional ; it is not so, as 

196. Considerable controversy has, of late, centred round the nativity, date, 
etc., of liakshmlsa, the author of this classic (Pub.). " Devapura," 

“ Surapura ” or “ Girva 9 Bpura,” occurrinf? in the text, has been 
identified by some with Surapura in the present Hyderabad State, while 
the work itself is attempted to be placed in the 16th century. The 
trend of all the available evidence, however, is in favour of the identity 
of the place with Devaudr in the present Ra^ur district and of the poet 
beiuf; a Srl'VaiHh^ava Brahman. Both on the ground of style and from 
references to Lakshnilsa in Kauiia(|a works of the IBth century (see 
K(ir. Ka. Cha., 111. 16, 67), the poem must be held to have been 
composed about, or slightly subsequent to, 1700 when the harassing wars 
between Mysore and Ikkeri had come to a close and Devandr, situated 
on the borders of both the kingdoms, had begun to enjoy the blessings 
of peace. As to its popularity, it ought to sudioe if it is said that there 
IS hardly a Kannada knowing man who has not read it or beard it read 
(see Mys. Go*., U. iv. 5M66). . . 
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we have seen above. The Vaishnavisin of^his perioci 
helped to bring back poetry and even what went by the 
name of philosophy to a sense of stability, of realism, of 
belief in a fixed order of things which makes life worth 
living and work worth undertaking. That is what 
animates and informs poetry of this period. With the 
Renaissance, the old order of scepticism, of unbelief, of 
idealism that is not rooted in the earth, is dissipated and 
we get in its place a poetry that expresses the absence 
of unbelief and implants a sense of deep spirituality, a 
spirituality that knows no bounds, which treats all alike, 
which sweeps in all humanity under its wings, and which 
has behind it a philosophy which avowedly takes the 
whole of experience into consideration and thus opens a 
vista for the man of action as much for the man of 
inaction in the true spirit of the Bhagavad-GUd}^ 


196. See Bhag. 07., VI, 3, which may be thus rendered . " For a Sage who 
is seeking Yoga, action is called the moans ; for the same Sage when he 
is enthroned in Yoga, inaction is the means,” 



CHAPTER XV. 


ChikkadEvarAja Wodeyab, 1673-1704 — (contd) 

Chikkadevoraja’a meaaurea of war finance — Contemporary 
evidence of the Jesuit Fathers — Their account — Its bear- 
ings — Examination of same — Its limitations— Narratives 
of Wilks and Devachandra (l9th century) — Wilks's account — 
Devachandra's version — Narratives of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra compared — Their basic assumptions and limita- 
tions — Wilks, Devachandra and the Jesuit Fathers, compared 
and contrasted — Final evaluation. 

W E have reached a stage in the narration of the story 
of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, where we may con- 
chikkadevaraia’B 'veniently pause a little to consider an 
measuresofwar episode in it, to which brief reference 
has been made in an earlier chapter.^ 
This episode relates to the mode in which he is said to 
have raised money for carrying on his warfare. There are 
three definite reasons why we should consider this episode 
at some length. First, because it looms large in his life- 
history ; secondly, it furnishes the key to his financial 
and administrative measures and the political motives 
underlying them ; and thirdly and finally, it is necessary 
to evaluate the actual truth underlying it, as much in 
the interests of historical research as of the practical 
value attaching to it in the career of a great ruler. 

There has come down to our times an account of what 
Contemporary Chikkadeva did in order to meet the 
evidence of the Jesuit emergency Created by war. This 
^*‘*‘®”* account is contained in the letters of the 

Jesuit Fathers of the time, and it is best to set down 


1. Ante Ch. XI : see text of f.n, 116-118. 
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here what they sent home as the informatioh gathered by 
them. Writing of what occurred between 1684-1686, 
they stated 

“ Attacked in the heart of his kingdom by the armies 
of Sambogi [Sambhaji], the king of 
Their account. Mysore, to provide for the expenses of 
the war, resorted, in the eastern pro- 
vinces of his dominions, ,to exactions and cruelties so 
revolting that his subjects rose in a body against him and 
all his ministers. Stimulated by the losses which weakened 
him on all sides, driven by the impulse of the present 
sufferings without any thought of what was to happen, 
destitute, moreover, of sentiments of patriotism and 
national grandeur, like all enslaved people, they chose as 
their generals two Brahmans, chiefs of the sects of 
Vishnu and ^iva, and formed two large armies. The one 
composed of seventy thousand men marched straight 
against the fortress of Mysore and besieged the king who 
shut himself up there ; the second composed of thirty 
thousand men burst on the province of Satyamangalam 
and the adjoining countries. . . . After discharging 

their first fury on the officers of the king and many 
magistrates, the two generals took advantage of the 
occasion to vent their hatred against our neophytes and 
destroy Christianity.” “ The king of Mysore,” it is 
further stated,® “ incensed at their (his subjects’) 
insolence, sent an army against them to carry fire and 
sword everywhere, and toss the rebels on the point of 
the sword, without distinction of age or sex. These 
cruel orders were executed. The pagans of Vishnu and 
Siva were destroyed, and their large revenues confiscated 
to the royal treasury. Those idolators who escaped the 
carnage fled to the mountains and forests, where they 
led a miserable life.” 

a. See in Nayaka of Madura, p. 292 : Louis de Mello to Noyelle, 1686. 

8. Ibidf p. 19i, quoting from Bertrand's La Jlfwion Du Moduli (iii. 880-S81)* 
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Though the above letters of the Jesuit Fathers seem 
partly to exaggerate and partly to 
Its bearings. mis-state what had actually occurred in 

Chikkadevaraja’s own kingdom, there is 
need to hark back a little and examine the conditions 
that prevailed in it during the period the war for 
supremacy was going on in the distant south (1680-1686) , 
Chikkadeva’s war, ostensibly in favour of the Nayak of 
Madura, was really, as we have seen,^ for the assertion of 
his own right of overlordship over the entire south as 
the most powerful surviving Viceroy of the old Karnataka 
province of the Vijayanagar Empire. Since the death of 
^^ivaji there was evidently a stronger sentiment in his 
favour in the south, while his own martial prowess helped 
to substantiate, even better, his claim to the title. The 
wars waged by Chikkadeva should have entailed great 
expenditure, and the expenditure had to be met. The 
flow of men and money into Madura could not evidently 
be kept up in an uninterrupted fashion, especially as he 
had to provide for the defence of his home-lands attacked 
by Sambhaji. One result of this was that the dependents 
of the Madura Nayak, who had joined him or acknow- 
ledged his overlordship, either began to desert him (3r 
went over to others who claimed to occupy the broken -up 
kingdom of Madura. In these circumstances, Chikka- 
deva appears to have made a supreme effort to And fresh 
resources for carrying the war to a successful issue. The 
exact measures he took and the actual persons whom he 
selected for giving effect to those measures are lost to us, 
perhaps, for ever, for, beyond the Jesuit letters above 
quoted from, we have only the accounts of Wilks, the 
historian, and of Devachandra, the Jain author, both of 
whom wrote from the traditionary tales current in their 
own period (19th century). Thus we have three versions 
to compare and contrast in this connection — the Jesuit 

4. Aaitff Ch. XI : see ttndec Mytcre arid thf South, 1680-1^. * 
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version, the story as narrated by Wilks and the tradition 
as developed by Devachandra. It will be seen from the 
sequel that while the version of the Jesuit Fathers is not 
possible of belief because of its palpable improbabilities 
and the patently confused character of the news which it 
embodies, the stories given currency to by Wilks and 
Devachandra are to a large extent echoes of excesses 
committed neither by Chikkadeva nor by hi5 agents but 
ascribed to them by tradition which fastens itself to 
“ some prominent person whose memory is fading ; who 
has been dead, that is to say, for about a hundred years 
or less, if the real facts have never been widely known.”* 
But, before we pursue further this aspect of the matter, 
we may examine here the three versions we have referred 
to above. 

First, as to the version of the Jesuit Fathers so 
graphically set out in their letters, 
of There is, it must be stated at once, no 

evidence so far on the Mysore side, 
confirmatory of what we find in them. No doubt the 
statements made are of a contemporary character, but 
news travelled slowly in those days and much of it was 
gossip or truth, largely, if not wholly, diluted by hear- 
say. Such ” testimony,” even though contemporary, has 
to be received with great caution, especially when there 
is no independent evidence of any reliable kind to corro- 
borate at least its principal points. The following 
statements are specifically made in regard to Chikkadeva : 
(1) to meet the cost of the war, he resorted, in the 
eastern provinces of his dominions, to exactions and 
cruelties so revolting that his subjects rose in a body 
against him and all his ministers ; (2) taking advantage 
of his difficulties, his subjects chose two Br&hmans as 
their generals, one the head of the Yaish^avites and 
the other the head of the Saivites; (3) each of these 

5. Fide Appendix VI — (4). 
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generals, collecting a large army, discharged their fury 
first on the officers of the king and many of his 
magistrates and then attacked the Christian neophytes 
with a view to destroy their religion ; (4) the king, in his 
anger, sent an army against his subjects, which carried 
fire and sword everywhere and tossed the rebels on the 
point of the sword, without distinction of age or sex ; and 
(5) he also destroyed the temples dedicated to Vishnu 
and &iva and confiscated their treasures to the royal 
treasury. The first of these statements is evidently an 
echo of the administrative and fiscal reforms undertaken 
by Chikkadevaraja. The further statement that these 
were restricted to the “ eastern provinces ’ is not correct, 
as we know his financial zeal and reforms, such as they 
were, extended to his whole kingdom. It is possible 
that they gave rise to some misunderstanding but the 
suggestion that they were intended specially as a lever 
to raise the cost of the war or were pressed through in 
an oppressive manner seems far from the truth. Much 
less can the suggestion that his measures led him into 
“ exactions and cruelties so revolting ” as to make his 
subjects rise in a body against him and all his ministers 
carry conviction. What makes it more incredible are 
the statements that his subjects chose two “ Brahmans ” 
as their “ generals,” one of the “ Vaishnava ” and the 
other of the “ ftaiva ” persuasion, that each of these 
collected an immense army and that they jointly dis- 
charged their fury first on the officers of the king, then on 
his magistrates and then on the Christian neophytes 
with a view to destroy the Christian religion ! The story 
of the selection of the two “ Brahman generals ” and 
their insurrection apart — wholly uncorroborated by any 
other evidence as it is — the concluding suggestion that 
they took hold of the occasion “to vent their hatred 
against the Christian neophytes and destroy Christianity,” 
shows both the bias of the writer of the letter and the 
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petty character of some of the rioting that should have 
occurred in some restricted area. There is no inde- 
pendent evidence to believe that there was a widespread 
rebellion of the kind, alluded to, during ChikkadevarSija’s 
reign ; nor is there any evidence that Christianity had 
by then so far advanced in this region as to invite such 
wholesale destruction at the hands of rebels whose griev- 
ances, if any, were primarily against the king and his 
ministers rather than against the jioor Christian 
neophytes who were probably confined to the poorest 
classes at the time and who could not have occupied a 
territory so large as to include the whole of the “eastern 
provinces.” ^ There is manifestly not only some exagge- 
ration here but also some religious bias against the king, 
in whose dominions such destruction of Christianity 
came to be canvassed. What follows is even more 
impossible of belief. It is said that the popular insur- 
rection raised the ire of the king, that he sent an army 
against his subjects “ to carry fire and sword everywhere 
and toss the rebels on the point of the sword, without 
distinction of age or sex,” and that “ these cruel orders 
were executed.” The cruel punishment referred to here 
is the one of impaling people on the point of the sword 
{KazhuvikkUtaradu) , which, tradition says, a Pandyan 
king of Madura resorted to in that town in the case of 
the Jains after his own reconversion from Jainism to the 
Saivite faith.^ There is a festival that is annually 
celebrated in Madura in memory of this event in the 
great feiva temple there, and the story is current far and 

6. The Franoisoans foand their way to Mysore from Goa about 1687. When 

the Jesuits arrived in the 16th century, they found Catholics in the 
Mysore territory, and a flourishing congregation at Seringapatam. 
Father Cinnami made Seringapatam the head-quarters of the Jesuit 
Kanarese Mission {Mys. Oa«., New edition, I. 842). The eastern 
dominions of Chikkadeva extended to the Batyamangalam area, where 
the Portuguese Jesuits had founded the Kanarese Mission and had a 
centre of their own. Though there was a flourishing congregation in 
Batyamangalam, the rural parts had presumably not yet been invaded. 

7. Vide Appendix VI— (6). 


30 * 
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wide in Southern India. Evidently those responsible 
for transmitting the news of distant happenings to the 
Jesuit Fathers transferred the story of the supposed royal 
iniquities of a past period to Chikkadevaraja, and the 
Jesuit Fathers — themselves probably familiar with the 
story in the Madura country — passed it on in their letters 
to. their superiors at home. There is here a complete 
transference of old memories of alleged cruelties practised 
by a certain king to another king of a later date, which 
is just what sometimes happens when news —especially 
political news — is transmitted by word of mouth through 
long distances and through widely differing individuals. 
What makes the whole story even more difficult of 
credence is the further statement that the king destroyed 
all the temples of Vishnu and Siva and confiscated all 
their revenues to the royal treasury. All that we know 
of Chikkadeva independently makes us pause and reflect 
whether, even if he were the cruel king he is described 
to be in these letters, he would have ever perpetrated 
such sacrilegious acts as these, however much he might 
have been offended at his subjects. 

That those who conveyed news of the happenings in 
the eastern dominions of Chikkadeva 
Its limitations. to the Jesuit Fathers in the Madura 
kingdom believed in the truth of those 
happenings or that the Fathers themselves believed in 
them cannot be held to be a proof of their having actually 
occurred.® But the fact that such news was conveyed 

8. Often our eyes see things which are not actually in existence and our ears 
hear things which have no physical basis. This self-deception — or 
rather the capacity for self-deception — is well illustrated by a story told of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, commonly known as G. S. 8. Those letters 
O. B. 8. recall to my mind,” writes Mr. J. S. Collis, the well-known 
publicist, ” a certain incident which has always seemed to me perfect as 
an illustration of the popular view of Shaw as well as a perfect symbol of 
the ways of eye-witneaaea all the world over. The following conversation 
took place in Dublin city whose inhabitants have never cared much about 
Shaw.” *' 1 was talking,” Mr. Collis continues, *' with a friend about 
Bernard Shaw. My companion inveighed against the man’s colossal 
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may be taken to be a pointer. We need not try to make 
history out of such news — ^news which probably was itself 
secondhand or hearsay — but we would be right in 

conceit. ' 1 saw him at a hotel the other day,* he said. * His oar was 
outside on the drive and, beheve it or not, just above the index number 
he had actually put a plate on which were inscribed in large letters — 

' G. B. S.’ ! ’ “My friend,” adds Mr. Collis, “had seen * Q. B.,’ the 
letters that cars from Great Britain carry abroad. But he had expected 
to see, he had wished to see, * G. B. S.’ And so—Uke a true eye* 
witness — he saw it " 

In this connection, Samuel Johnson’s observation is worth noting: “He 
who has not made the experiment, or who is not accustomed to require 
rigorous accuracy from himself, will scarcely believe how much a few 
hours take from certainty of knowledge and distinctness of imagery . . 
To thib dilatory notation must be imputed the false relations of travellers, 
where there is no imaginable motive to deceive. They trusted to momor>’ 
what cannot be trusted safely but to the eye, and told by guess what a 
few hours before they had known with certainty.” — Johnson’s Works , IX. 
144, quoted by G. B. Hill in Boswell's Life of Johnson (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford), II 217, f.n. 4. Johnson advised Boswell to keep a journal of 
his life and in doing so, said . “ The great thing to be recorded (said he) 
is the state of your own mind ; and you should write down everything 
that you remember, for you cannot judge at first what is good or bad ; 
and write immediately while the impression is fresh, for it will not be the 
same a week afterwards.” — II. 217. In a letter to Dr. Burney, 
.Tohuson wrote “ Of the caution necessary in adjusting narratives, there 
IS no end. Some tell what they do not know, that they may not seem 
Ignorant, and others from mere indifference to truth. All tnitb is not, 
indeed, of equal importauco, but if little violations are allowed, every 
violation will in time be thought Uttle ; and a writer should keep himself 
vigilantly on his guard against the first temptations to negligence or 
supineuess.”— IV. 861. Johnson insisted on a “superiority of 
understanding” on the part of a narrator of a story. Apropos of this, 
Boswell sets down the following conversation : “ He told me that he had 
been in the company of a gentleman (Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller) 
whose extraordinary travels had been much the subject of conversation. 
But 1 found that he had not listened to him with that full confidence, 
without which there is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I 
was curious to hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed^ 
of his abilities, and I asked if he was not a man of sense. Johnson. * Why, 
Sir, he is not a distinct relater ; and I should say, be is neither abound- 
ing nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any superiority of under- 
standing.’ Boswell ' But will you not allow him a nobleness of resolu* 
tion, in penetrating into distant regions? ’ Johnson. * That, Sir, is not 
to the present purpose. We are talking of his sense. A fighting cock has 
a nobleness of resolution.’ ” — II. 388-884. 

The Jesuit Fathers saw in the news conveyed to them what they had heard 
about and believed that Chikkadevaraji had practised 

it in his own kingdom ! ! Troublesome problems arise only from an in- 
adequate description of events that occur in the world by means of a faulty 
language. 
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assuming that beneath even such news, wrongly 
conveyed or wrongly understood, there lurks something 
worthy of careful investigation. Indeed the laborious 
task of consulting all possible evidence and weighing 
conflicting accounts is necessary, if we are not to be 
misled into wrong conclusions. The Jesuit Fathers 
passed on what they heard or imagined they had heard 
and as they understood it. They were not writing the 
story of their own times with sober judgments formed 
on a review of all the known facts. They seldom had 
the means to test their sources when dealing with what 
they heard and recorded in their letters. Contradictions 
are often set down without the writer noticing them : 
like the narratives of mediaeval writers in Europe, their 
letters cannot be relied upon unless we can verify them 
by collateral evidence. They never pretended to be 
historians of the scientific type and it would be wholly 
wrong to expect them, in the circumstances they were 
placed, to have been scientific in their method ; and 
possibly they would have been so, if they had had our 
appliances for comparison. Their writings cannot be 
treated as history in the truest sense. What is even 
more remarkable is that their narrative fails wherever we 
could test it from facts independently known. Further- 
more, even “ traditions ” current in the very country 
where these “ cruel ” deeds are said to, have been perpe- 
trated do not countenance the carrying out of such 
Jjarbarous acts as we find given currency to in the letters 
of the Jesuit Fathers. These “ traditions ” are referred 
to by Wilks and by Devachandra. A narration of them 
will show how widely different they are from the versions 
sent home by the Jesuit Fathers. 

Of these two, Wilks is the earlier, writing as he did 

N.mitive,ofWiik, about 1810. Though he does not 
and Devachandra specifically state his sources of infor- 
(i9tb century). mation, he frankly admits that what 
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he gives is the “ traditionary account ” wEich, he says, 
“ has been traced through several channels to sources of 
the most respectable information.” Writing more than 
a hundred years after the events, he had, in the absence 
of authentic information, necessarily to depend on 
” tradition ” which had its own modes of ti'ansmuting 
facts. Certain similarities between his own version and 
that of Devachandra suggest a common source to both. 
It is possible that Wilks based his account on the oral 
information available both to himself and to Devachandra 
at the time, they being contemporaries. Lt. Col. 
Mackenzie, who carried out his Survey of Mysore in 
1804, was a friend of Wilks and possibly knew Deva- 
chandra. Devachandra himself, a Jain Brahman of 
Kanakagiri (Maleyur), actually completed his work 
RdjdvaU-Kathd m 1838. In this work, he treats of 
the kings of the Karnataka country (including those of 
Mysore) from the earliest times down to the nineteenth 
century. He writes, however, not as a critical historian 
but as a gatherer and chronicler of current tradition. 
Added to it, he was a full-blooded Jam and wrote with 
all the fervour of a good partisan who believed in the 
greatness of his own religion. Wilks’s story is found 
detailed in different parts of his work. It is brought 
together here and presented in one conspectus, so that a 
complete idea may be formed of the ” tradition ” as Wilks 
received it. 

“ One of the earliest measures of this Raja’s reign,” 
writes Wilks of Chikkadeva,*^ ” had been 
Wilks’s account. to coinpel the dependant Wadeyars and 
Poligars, who, like his own ancestors, 
had commenced the career of ambition by* affecting in 
their respective districts to be addressed by the title of 
Raja, publicly to renounce that assumption of indepen- 
dence, to disclaim the local prerogatives of punishment 


9. I. ai9-m 
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and confiscation without previous authority from the 
Raja, and to revert to their original character of obedient 
officers of the government. This object was aided by 
first inviting, and then compelling them to fix their 
residence at Seringapatam ; by assigning to them offices 
of honour about the Raja’s person, and gradually con- 
verting them from rebellious chieftains to obsequious 
courtiers. The insurgents m the districts were left, in 
consequence, destitute of the direction of their accustomed 
leaders, and the Jungurn priests, deprived of their local 
importance, and much of their pecuniary receipts, by the 
removal of these mock courts from the provinces, were 
foremost in expressing their detestation of this new and 
unheard-of measure of finance, and in exhorting their 
disciples to resistance. Everywhere the inverted plough, 
suspended from the tree at the gate of the village, whose 
shade forms the coffee-house or the exchange of its 
inhabitants, announced a state of insurrection. Having 
determined not to till the land, the husbandmen deserted 
their villages, and assembled in some places like fugitives 
seeking a distant settlement ; in others, as rebels breath- 
ing revenge. Chick Deo -Raj, however, was too prompt 
in his measures to admit of any very formidable 
combination. Before proceeding to measures of open 
violence, he adopted a plan of perfidy and horror, 
yielding in infamy to nothing which we find recorded in 
the annals of the most sanguinary people. An invitation 
was sent to all the priests of the Jungurn to meet the 
Raja at the great temple of Nunjendgode, about fourteen 
miles south of Mysoor, ostensibly to converse with him 
on the subject of the refractory conduct of their followers. 
Treachery was apprehended, and the number which 
assembled was estimated at about four hundred only. A 
large pit had been previously prepared in a walled 
inclosure, connected by a series of squares composed of 
tent walls, with the canopy of audience, at which they 
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were successively received one at a time, and after 
making their obeisance were desired to retire to a place, 
where, according to custom, they expected to find refresh- 
ments prepared at the expence of the Kaja. Pjxpert 
executioners were in waiting in the square, and every 
individual in succession was so skilfully beheaded, and 
tumbled into the pit, as to give no alarm to those who 
followed, and the business of the public audience went 
on without inteiTuption or suspicion. Circular orders 
had been sent for the destruction, on the same day, of 
all the Jungum muts (places of residence and worship) in 
his dominions ; and the number reported to have been 
in consequence destroyed was upwards of seven hundred. 
The disappearance of the four hundred Jungum priests 
was the only intimation of their fate received by their 
mournful disciples ; but the traditionary account which T 
have above delivered has been ti’aced through several 
channels to sources of the most respectable information, 
and I profess my entire belief in the reality of the fact. 
This notable achievement was followed by the operations 
of the troops, which had also been previously combined. 
Wherever a mob had assembled, a detachment of troops, 
chiefly cavalry, was collected in the neighbourhood, and 
prepared to act on one and the same day. The orders 
were distinct and simple ; to charge without parley into 
the midst of the mob ; to cut down in the first selection 
every man wearing an orange-coloured robe (the 
peculiar garb of the Jungum priests) ; and not to cease 
acting until the crowds had everywhere dispersed. It 
may be concluded that the effects of this system of terror 
left no material difficulties to the final establishment of 
the new system of revenue ; and there is a tradition 
which I have not been able to authenticate, that the 
Raja exacted from every village a written renunciation, 
ostensibly voluntary, of private property in the land, and 
an acknowledgment that it was the right of the state, 
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If such documents ever existed, they were probably 
destroyed in 1786.” 

” The sixth was,” says Wilks in another pai’t of 
his work,“ “ the lawful share of the crop for which the 
Raja received his equivalent in money ; and, from previous 
reasoning and subsequent fact, we have every cause 
to believe that he was unwilling to risk the odium 
of increasing this proportion in a direct manner. He 
therefore had recourse to the law of the Sasters, which 
authorized him, by no very forced construction, to attack 
the husbandman by a variety of vexatious taxes, which 
should compel him to seek relief by desiring to compound 
for their abolition by a voluntary increase of the landed 
assessment : and this is the ai-rangemcnt which generally 
ensued ; although, from the great discontent excited by 
the taxes, the compromise was generally made on the 
condition of excepting some one or more of the most 
offensive, and proportionally increasing those which 
remained ; but the Raja, with that profound knowledge 
of human nature which distinguished all his measures, 
exempted from these new imposts all the lands which 
were allotted to the provincial soldiery in lieu of pay, 
according to the ordinary practice of the smaller Hindoo 
states, and thus neutralised, in some degree, the opposi- 
tion to the measure, and ensured the means of eventual 
compulsion. Those who may be desirous of comparing 
the ingenuity of an eastern and a western financier, may 
examine the subjoined detail of these taxes. The whole 
system is stated to have been at once unfolded, with 
intimation that it would be gradually introduced accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but the commotions which it 
produced by leading to measures of extreme severity, 
precipitated its total and abrupt introduction.” 

“The religious principles of the Raja,” remarks 
Wilks in a different pa»rt of his work,^^ “ seem to have been 


10. Ibid, S17-219. 


11. Ibid, 214. 
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sufficiently flexible to adapt themselves without difficulty 
to the circumstances of the times. There is little doubt 
that he was educated in the principles of the Jungum ; 
but he openly conformed to the ceremonial of the 
Vishnoo, which was the ruling religion. His early and 
long intimacy with VishaLacsha, the Jain Pundit, whom 
on his elevation he had appointed his first minister, 
created a general belief that he was secretly converted to 
that persuasion^ and an expectation that he would openly 
profess it ; and this circumstance was supposed chiefly 
to have influenced the Jungum to assassinate that 
minister. When Tremalayangar, a Vishnavite, became 
afterwards the confidential minister, the Raja evinced 
as strong an attachment to that persuasion : but political 
considerations alone would have rendered him the 
decided enemy of the religion in which he was supposed 
to have been educated. . . . The hostility and hatred 

of the Raja was farther increased by the opposition 
which the Jungum incited against his financial measures.” 

The first fourteen years of this reign,” Wilks writes 
elsewhere in his w’ork,^*^ ” were occupied in these financial 
measures, interior reforms, and minor conquests ; but 
these reforms had rendered so unpopular the administra- 
tion of the Jain Pundit, to whom they were chiefly 
attributed, that a plan was secretly concerted for his 
assassination. Chick Deo Raj had, without doubt, in 
the early part of his life, been educated in the doctrines 
of the Jungum, which was the religion of his ancestors : 
he had hitherto, since his accession to the throne, shewn 
no very marked attachment to any form of worship, but 
was supposed, from particular habits which he had 
adopted, and from the great influence of the Jain Pundit, 
to have conceived the intention of reviving the doctrines 
of that ancient sect. The Pundit was attacked and 
.mortally wounded, while returning at night, in the usual 


12. Ibid, 107-10S. 
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manner, from court to his own dwelling (1686) and as, 
in addition to religious motives, the Jungum had a deep 
account of revenge to retaliate, for the murder of their 
priests, . . the suspicion of this assassination fell 

chiefly upon that people, and tended to confirm the aliena- 
tion of the Baja’s mind from the doctrines of their sect. 
He was much affected at the intelligence of this event, 
and immediately proceeded to the house of the minister 
to console him in his last moments, and to receive his 
advice regarding the choice of a successor. The advice 
was entirely unprejudiced, and he recommended, as the 
most able and honourable man of the court, a person of 
adverse religion, namely, Tremalayangar, a bramin of the 
sect of Vishnoo. To him the Raja gave his whole confi- 
dence ; and, in conformity to his advice, soon afterwards 
made an open profession of the doctrines of that prevail- 
ing religion. In other respects, the new administration 
was conducted on the same principles as the preceding, 
and with an equal degree of prudence and vigour.” 

Such, in the words of Wilks, is his version of the 
‘‘tradition” as he received it, a “ tradition” he believed 
in. We may now turn to Devachandra who wrote some 
twenty-eight years later than Wilks, though probably, as* 
remarked above, he was one of those who, as an active 
gatherer and chronicler of tradition current during his 
period, was possibly also one of its oral disseminators, 
and as such one of those on whom Wilks himself was 

18. Wilks (I. 107) places Vidalaksha-Fan^it’s death roughly in 1686, i.e., in 
the fourteenth year of Chikkadevaraja’s reign. Devachandra, however, 
does not specify the exact date of death, though from the extracts from 
his work, noticed in the sequel, we have to fix the event in 1606, allow- 
ing an interval of about two years for the course of affairs leading to it 
from the first outbreak of the Jaugama agitation (October 1684). The 
latest available reference to Viialaksha is in alithic record dated January 
24, 1686 [see JS. (7., Ill (1) 1^]. 41, cited also in Ch. Xlll, f.u. 79]. In 
the light of this document and the Jesuit letter of 1666 (cited in f.n. 2 
supra), the death of VifiSlaksha-Pa^dit must be held to have occurred not 
earlier than July 1666. Compare the Editorial Introduction (p. 2) to the 
C. Vam., C. Vi. and A. V. C. referring to the Pandit’s demise in 1684, 
for which there is no evidence. 
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probably dependent to some extent. However this may 
be, Chikkadevaraja was, accordin^^ to Devachandra,^* 
governing the kingdom he had inherited, since February 
1673 from about three months after his accession), 

with the counsel {mantrdldchaneyim) 
his minister Visalaksha- Pandit. 
Chikkadeva’s first administrative 
measure, aiming at the public weal, was the introduction 
of a land survey and settlement. A fixed assessment 
{sidddya) of six lianas per 100 measures (kamba) was 
introduced on lands of the first class, four on those of the 
middle class and two on inferior ones, exemptions being 
granted in respect of benevolences and compulsory dues 
therefrom (jednihe^ kadddya). While he was thus 
ruling his subjects and attending to his conquests, the 
Jangamas, being the proud possessors of many maths, 
houses and rent-free lands all over the country, had 
become exceedingly powerful, and, fortified in the belief 
that the title Wodeyar was applicable to them alone and 
none else, began to consider themselves as virtual rulers 
of the kingdom. In October 1684 {Baktdkshi, A. ivy a), 
they, having come together, assembled a huge crowd of 
people, numbering nearly a lakh, on an extensive field 
near Tayur. Fencing the area with a thorny hedge and 
pitching up their camp within it, they appointed three 
from among themselves as their principal leaders, 
designating them as king, minister and commander- in- 
chief respectively. They then expelled the king’s 
officials — who were enriching themselves in local parts — 
asserting their own claims to rule. The Jangama 
annoyance soon became unbearable. They stopped 
payment of revenue dues and organized armed opposition 
to established authority in the local parts. To Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, their reduction by ordinary means 
seemed well nigh impossible. At length, however, 
14. Bdj. Kath., Xll. 477, 488486, 487488, also XI. 387, 889, 391-892, 394-396. 
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Visalaksha Pandit’s counsel prevailed. In accordance 
with it, Paridulla Khan (Paridulla Khan), an officer 
commanding 200 horse, was entrusted with the task of 
quelling the rebellion. He proceeded against the rebels, 
with his men fully equipped, and soon secured entrance 
to the camp of the leaders, feigning submission to them 
ostensibly as an adventurer in search of pasture (chardyi) 
below the Passes. The leaders were occupying their 
seats on an elevated ground. Believing in Paridulla 
Khan’s words, they dictated their ultimatum (namely, the 
extinction of all legitimate rule and the establishment of 
their own sovereignty within three days) and tried to win 
him over to their own side. This led to an altercation, 
in the course of which Paridulla Khan pushed his 
opponents aside and instantly knocked them down with 
the aid of his arrows. Thereupon, a hue and cry 
followed in the camp ; and the assembled crowds began 
to disperse in abject terror. On receipt of this news, the 
king (Chikkadevaraja) ordered the demolition of the 
maths and houses of the Jangainas in the rural parts, and 
the confiscation of their rent-free lands. The Jangamas 
began to evade the issue by concealing themselves. A 
regular search for them was instituted by the king’s 
officers. Gurikar Nanje-Gauda of Kamaravalli offered his 
services in the work of tracing out the rebels. He went 
about the country with his followers and succeeded in 
capturing a thousand Jangamas, most of whom were 
found plying the agricultural profession in disguise. These 
were brought in before the king who, in great wrath, 
had them all put to death (arascm kojpisi yallaram 
pariharisidanu) . Further, on all those subjects who 
had made common cause with the disloyal Jangamas, he 
levied an enhanced revenue assessment. Thus, for 
every varaha of the original assessment, they were now 
required to pay an additional tax of 5 hana~adda under 
four items, namely, benevolences (bedige), currency 
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discount {ndnya-votta) , tee foi* grazing vx^htn ihullu-sarati) 
and for observance of local usage or custom (vyavaharane- 
hage). Side by side, eighteen departments {chdvadi) 
for the administration of sunka, pommn and other items 
of taxes levied were established, and officials posted to 
supervise the revenue collections. All this added to the 
distress of the subjects. Meantime, the remaining 
VIra-feaivas became thoroughly irritated with Vi^alaksha- 
Pandit. “ This Jam alone,” they deliberated, “ is the 
main cause for the slaughter of the Jangamas, our 
preceptors, and for the uprooting of all our dwellings, 
maths and rent-free estates. Therefore he should be 
done away with.” Accordingly they prevailed upon an 
individual by name Naganna, who had practised at arms. 
Naganna made friends with the followers of the Pandit. 
One day, as the Pandit was proceeding to the Palace 
seated in a palankeen {Hhigeyaneri) , the hireling flung 
himself at him and pierced him through leaving him 
unconscious, in which state he was conveyed home. 
At this intelligence, king Chikkadeva proceeded in 
person to see the Pandit: he felt immensely grieved 
that all his power was lost. The Pandit, in his last 
moments, recommended Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar) 
as his successor in office, and passed away. In com- 
memoration of the minister’s services, the king issued a 
lithic grant, bestowing on Bommarasa, son of the 
Pandit, the village of Yechiganahalli as a rakta-kodlge. 
From hence, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar began to rule 
the kingdom with the advice of Tirumalarya. On one 
occasion, Chikkadevaraja, having entrusted the general 
management of affairs to an influential person by name 
Dodda-Devaiya in Seringapatam {sarvddhikdradolirisi) , 
proceeded on an expedition in the north. At this 
opportune moment, the Vira-Saivas, having assembled, 
apprised Dod^la-Devaiya thus ; “ Formerly, Vi^aksha- 
Pa^dit, as the foremost man in power, brought about the 
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destruction of our maths and houses. Now is your 
chance. Being a Vira-feaiva, you have to do away with 
all the Jain temples in the kingdom.” Accordingly, in 
September 1698 (,<. 1620, Bahudhdnya, Bhddrapada)^ 
Dodda-Devaiya, with the help of 10,000 labourers, 
demolished about 1,700 bastis situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Mysore. Hearing this, the king ordered the 
stoppage of further molestation. Dodda-Devaiya died 
in prison some time later. 

In the early part of his reign, we are further told by 
Devachandra,^® king Chikkadeva, having inquired 
about the fundamentals of all religions, became convinced 
that Jainism was the most sublime of all and the Jaina 
mode of living {Jaindchdra) the purest. Accordingly, 
he enjoined on the inmates of his household to bring in 
water only after filtering it clean of all insects. Further, 
he would not accept certain things known to be 
obnoxious (kelavu ddsha-vastugalam kollade). Being 
kindly disposed towards living creatures (jlvada/yd- 
parandgi)y he laid down that in lieu of the countless 
animals like sjieep, etc., that were being slaughtered by 
vile persons to propitiate or appease the deities, only 
cocoanuts should be used. Following the advice of 
Vi^alaksha-Pandit, he also directed the construction of a 
Chaitydlaya to Vardhamana-Tirthankara, near the 
Pura^a-Basti in Seringapatam, settings up therein the 
images of the 24 Jinas ; and further got sanctioned the 
performance of the Mastakdbhisheka in ^ravana-Belagola 
twice or thrice. In the latter part of Chikkadeva’s 
reign, however, Tirumalarya, continues Devachandra,^® 
brought home to the king’s mind the greatness 
of the Sri-Vaish^iava faith, and secured concessions and 
benefactions, grants of titles and insignias of office to 
individual adherents of that religion, making it not 
only pure and sacred but also great in the popular eye. 
15. Ihid, XII.'479-480, also XI. 887-389. 16. Ibid, XII. 487, also XI. 89^-39^. 
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Many were converted into Vlra-Vaish^iavas in this 
manner. The scholar Chikka^a-Papi^ta (Chikkaiya- 
Pai;idita), Bommarasa-Pa^dita and Devarasa, who were 
all Jaina Brahmans, accepted, with a view to ingratiate 
themselves into the king’s favour, the S r I- V a i s h p a v a 
muAra and put on the the ^rl-Vaish^ava mark ; and 
thus became avowed enemies of the Jaina faith. In short, 
Tirumalarya glorified Srl-Vaishpavism and carried on a 
vigorous propaganda of proselytism, putting the i%ka on 
several people, impressing the mudrd on them and 
making the individual Ddsas strong in their professions 
of SrI-Vaishnavism. 

Both Wilks and Devachandra, in the above extracts, 
NftTTBtiveaofWUks Speak of the administration of Chikka- 
and Devachandra devaraja Wo(Jeyar as having been 
compared. attended with some trouble during the 

early part of his reign. Each, however, has his own 
version regarding its origin, development and suppression. 
According to Wilks, the trouble originated from the 
discontent brought about by the curbing of the inde- 
pendence of the Wodeyars (including Jangama priests) 
and Palegars, and by the levy of “ a variety of vexatious 
taxes” on the husbandman, in addition to the lawful 
share (J) of the government dues, by Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar ; under the working policy of his minister 
Yi^alaksha-Pa^dit, it assumed the shape of open resist- 
ance to authority, though the promptness of the king 
prevented a formidable combination on the part of the 
insurgents ; it was suppressed by the treacherous massacre 
of 400 Jangamas, leaders of the revolt, at the temple 
of Nanjangud, follovved by the demolition of more than 
700 maths of the Jangamas, the dispersion of the mob 
by the military and the forced renunciation of private 
property; and finally it ended in the revengeful and 
retaliatory murder of VifiSlaksha-Paijidit by the Vlra- 
Saivas (1686). According to Devachandra, on the other 

31 
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hand, the government of Chikkadevar&ja Wo^eyar, during 
the early years of his reign, was beneficent ; trouble arose 
however, about the middle of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 
when the Jangamas having become exceedingly powerful, 
began to assert themselves and incited the people to revolt; 
it assumed the shape of an organized rebellion against 
established authority, the insurgents stopping payment of 
revenue dues and expelling the unpopular officials ; it was 
suppressed by the slaughter of the ringleaders, followed 
by the dispersion of the mob by the military, the destruc- 
tion of maths and houses and the confiscation of the 
rent-free estates of the Jangamas, the search for the 
fugitive Jangamas, the massacre of a thousand of them 
under the orders of the king and the levy of an enhanced 
assessment on the disaffected subjects ; it ended in the 
retaliatory murder of Vi^alaksha-Pa^dit by the Vlra-§aivas 
(1686), and later by the demolition of the Jain hastis 
by them (in 1698).^^ The religion of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar was, according to Wilks, flexible. In the early 
part of his reign, he was a Vira-Saiva Jungum”) though 
openly conforming to the cult of Vishnu, while the 
Vlra-Saivas, from his intimacy with Vi^lak8ha-Pa^^t, 
believed and suspected him to have been secretly 
converted to Jainism, expecting him to publicly adopt 
the latter faith, a circumstance which, it is suggested, 
influenced them (Vira-Saivas) to murder the Papdit. 
Consequently, in the latter part of his reign, Chikka- 
devaraja was definitely alienated from the doctrines of 
Vira-6aivism and openly professed [6rl] Vaish^avism 
under the advice and influence of Tirumalaiyang&r. 

17. The destruction of Jangama ma^hs in the first instance and then of Jain 
bastia by way of reprisal appears to be an invention strangely reminisoent 
of happenings of an enrlier period. In the Htuava-Purdtia (1869) of Bhima- 
Xavi, we are told that in the reign of Bijja)a (1166>1167), Jain temples 
were destroyed by the Juigamas headed by fikinta-Bimaiya. The story 
of the destruction of Jangama ma^ha and hmises during OfaikkadSva’s 
reign seems a sort of counterblast to this anoint exhibition of wrath on 
the part of Jangamas against the Jains. 
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According to Devachandra, on the contrary, ChikkadSva- 
raja Wodeyar was, in the early years of his reign, a 
confirmed Jaina, adhering to the tenets of that faith and 
encouraging the Jains under the advice of ViSalaksha- 
Pandit. Even in the latter part of his reign, 
Devachandra would make it appear, Chikkadevaraja 
continued his predilections for Jainism despite the 
proselytizing tendencies of ferl-Vaishnavism at his court 
under the influence of Tirumalarya (Tirumalaiyangar), 
the new minister. 

Wilks’s account starts with his assumption that 
Their baBicMBump. beginning Chikkadevaraja’s 

tions and limita- administration was based on the idea 
of all regal power being concentrated 
in himself, which led, in his opinion, ultimately to a 
public revolt. His view-point of the fiscal measures and 
policy of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is wholly opposed to 
the administrative traditions current in the country and 
does not take adequate notice of the actual conditions 
under which Chikkadevaraja worked. He believes in, and 
exaggerates, the story of the massacre of the Jangamas, 
while his conception of the evolution of Chikkadevaraja’s 
personal religion is governed more by political and 
economic considerations than by the probabilities of 
historical fact. Devachandra being himself a Jaina, his 
account is throughout characterized by bias in favour 
of Jainism as the religion of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 
His picture of the sudden rise and revolt of the Jangamas 
under ideal conditions is rather inconsistent. His 
attribution of the massacre of the Jangamas directly to 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is, again, a sheer exaggeration, 
if not a travesty of facts : it is both improbable and 
impossible and it contradicts his own statement that 
Chikkadevaraja, as a staunch follower of Jainism, was 
kind to all living creatures. Further, his chronology is, 
as usual, vague and unreliable. He allows an interval of 

31 * 
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twelve years to lapse between the murder of- YiSalaksha- 
PaijLdit (1686) and the demolition of the Jain hastis by 
the Vira-Saivas (1698), which is incredible. Both these 
writers, as we shall further see below, differ also between 
themselves on certain points of detail connected with the 
Jangama agitation. These limitations apart, an exami- 
nation of the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra in the 
light of other sources would go to show that there was 
some public disturbance in Mysore during 1684-1686, i.e.y 
about the middle of Chikkadevaraja’s reign ; it appears 
to have been due not so much to religious persecution or 
political aggrandizement on the part of Chikkadeva as to 
fear engendered in the rural classes as to the effect of the 
fiscal measures introduced by him, which was fanned 
into flame by those who would be most affected by them, 
especially at just the time when Chikkadevaraja was 
straining every nerve to maintain his foothold in the 
Madura country as against the Mahrattas. The disturb- 
ance that followed was quelled with a strong hand ; the 
ringleaders were put to death ; respect for order and 
authority was enforced without fear or favour by Vi4a- 
laksha-Pandit, the Prime Minister of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, which eventually brought about his own down- 
fall ; and a system of checks and counter-checks intro- 
duced, by which the possibility of further disturbances 
was minimised. Neither the allegation that Chikkadeva- 
raja attacked the husbandman with “a variety of vexatious 
taxes ” nor the story relating to his alleged participation 
in the sanguinary massacre of the Jangamas has so far 
been substantiated.^ There is not even a whisper of the 

16. Tids Ghs. XI and XII of this work, for references to the issue in its con- 
temporary bearings. 

19. Among modem writers, Bioe aooepte Wilks’s account (see My». Oae., 
Old edition, I. 866-967) ; S. K. Aiya^ar {Andeni Indiay pp. S(X)-801) 
interprets the fiscal position as a *' revision of taxes which cost the life of 
the Jain Puo^it, the responsible author of the revision,” and speaks of 
”a wholesale massacre of the fanatical Jungam priests” after the 
murder of the Pap^it, for which there is equally no evidence. The 
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latter incident, nor even a passing reference to it, in earlier 
Jaina works like the BelgoladorGommateSvara-Charitre 
(c. 1780) and the Munwamiahhyudaya (c. 1700), while 
the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar were no in- 
ventions of his but, in substance, a revival of the old ones 
to suit the changing conditions of the times.^ Again, the 
trend of available evidence goes to show that Chikkadgva- 
raja Wodeyar was, from the beginning of his reign, if 
not from the early years of his life, a devout ferl-Vaishpava 
by faith and by profession, tolerant towards all sects and 
creeds, a just administrator aiming always at the 
happiness of his subjects, and an intensely humane 
personality “ The accounts of Wilks and Devachandra 
being later writings, based on “ tradition,” coloured by 
political bias and religious prejudice, cannot prove 
acceptable in the absence of independent corroborative 
evidence. They are accordingly to be used with caution 
as authorities for this part of the history of Chikkadeva- 
raja’ s reign. 

Nor are the differences between the accounts of Wilks 
TTTM, T^- u a-od Devachandra on the one side and 

Wilks, Devachaii- 

dra and the Jesuit the Jesuit Fathers on the other less 
and^oTntraste™^*'^^ negligible. The Jesuit account repre- 
sents the “ exactions ” as it stigmatizes 
the fiscal measures of Chikkadeva as the result of his 
military policy, and suggests that the people rose against 
him because of his “ exactions ” and the “ cruelties ” 
practised. Whether the “ cruelties ” were the result of 

Mya. Oae, (New edition, II. iv. 2462-2463) doubts the accuracy of Wilks 
in regard to (1) levy of "vexatious taxes" by Chikkadevaraja, and (2) 
the story of the latter's partidpation in the Jangama massacre; and 
views vdth a greater degree of pi;obability the question of Vii£l&ksha- 
Faqdi^ being responsible in the main for the troubles which ensued 
during the reign. 

9D. Vide Gh. XII, for details about the taxes levied by Chikkadevaraja. For 
particulars a^ut taxation in ancient Kamfit^k, see E. O,, III (1) TN. 27 
a290), 11. 46-60, 141. 96 a<i06), U. 21-26, IV Gu. 67 (1606), 11. 16-20, 
etc. (Te^s in the originals). 

21. Vide Ohs. XII, Xlll asd XVI, for details. 
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the reaction caused by the exactions ” is not clear, 
though they were presumably so. One of the Jesuit 
letters, at the same time, suggests that the people should 
have responded to the call of the ^ng ; it indeed charges 
them with a lack “ of the senljments of patriotism and 
national grandeur ” and almost goes to show that their 
revolt was not justified from that point of view. It even 
seems to reiterate that they should have seconded the 
efforts of the king in his conquest for supremacy over 
the South. What follows in regard to the choosing of 
Brahman generals — one of the Vaishnava and another 
of the Saiva faith — and the manner in which their large 
armies vent their fury on the officers of the king and his 
representatives and the poor Christian neophytes in the 
Satyamangalam area is not reflected in the accounts of 
either Wilks or Devachandra. What makes this more 
than incredible is that the king was a staunch Vaishnava 
with undoubted good-will towards the feaivas and 
Jangamas, as we know from other sources.®* Nor is the 
other statement that the king himself was besieged in 
his own fortress at Mysore confirmed by either of these 
authorities. As a matter of fact, between 1684-1686, the 
king, as we have seen,*^ was actually residing in 
Seringapatam. It will also be observed that “ Brahman ” 
generals are made to take the leading part in the Jesuit 
account, while in the accounts of Wilk^and Devachandra 
it is the Jangamas that figure prominently. Remem- 
bering the mutual animosities existing between the 
Jangamas and Jains, there is ground at least for the 
belief that the later version is an attempt on the part of 
Devachandra and his sect at making the Jangamas get 
the worst of it. Wilks's narration reflects evidently a 
version entirely different from that of the Jesuit Fathers, 
whose account unfortunately appears to have been based 
on wrong information or information which had been 

92. See Oh. Xlll, for details. 98. Ante, Ohs. Xl-XIY. 
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badly mutilated in transmission to them froff Mysote to 
Madura, from which latter place they wrote. The 
suggestion of the particular kind of cruelty practised on 
Chikkadeva’s subjects shows, if anything further at all 
were needed, how exaggerated should have been the 
news that reached them. There is not even a whisper 
of this horrible cruelty in either Wilks or Devachandra, 
though, as a good Jain and an ardent chronioler of wrongs 
done to Jains, Devachandra would have been the first 
to mention it, if it had been adopted against any set of 
them, and more so against the Jangama leaders or those 
whom the latter (Jangama leaders) misled into rebellion. 
Nor, again, is there any the smallest suggestion in either 
Wilks or Devachandra that the king indulged in the 
cruel order for the demolition of the “ pagodas of Vishpu 
and 6iva ” or in the further statement that they “ were 
destroyed ” and “ their large revenues were confiscated 
to the royal treasury.” Nor, finally, is there anything in 
the accounts of Wilks and Devachandra that there was such 
a general massacre of the ” subjects ” of the king — as is 
mentioned in the Jesuit letters — as would necessitate their 
” escaping their carnage ” and fleeing to ” the mountains 
and forests ” there to live “a miserable life.” Wilks makes 
the whole thing an insurrection of the peasantry who 
hated the new financial measures of the king and who, 
having lost their national leaders, the Palegars, they 
having been compelled to live at the capital by the king, 
had fallen an easy prey to the Jangama priests who had, 
at the same time, lost their pecuniary receipts owing to the 
absence of the Palegars. There is not a word of all this 
in the Jesuit letters. Nor is there anything in them to 
suggest that the king was aiming at obtaining from his 
subjects a voluntary renunciation of their “ private 
property in land ” and an acknowledgment that it was 
the right of the State.” Devachandra also makes the 
Jangamas the fomenters of the insurrection in the 
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rural areas and he and Wilks agree when they state that 
troops were employed to put the insurrection down. 
The story of the employment of Faridulla Khan for the 
purpose, mentioned by Devachandra, though omitted by 
Wilks, is probably true ; it is one of the few points on 
which Wilks agrees with him when he says that troops 
of cavalry were employed to disperse assemblages of 
mobs and cut down without parley “ every man wearing 
an orange-coloured robe (the peculiar garb of the Jungum 
priests).” Devachandra, on the other hand, makes the 
Jangamas the worst offenders — not merely leaders of the 
peasantry in the insurrection, but the very authors of 
the revolt. According to him, the annoyance caused by 
them soon became unbearable. Even the king’s officials 
were not safe at their hands. He represents the king as 
ordering the demolition of their maths and houses, the 
confiscation of their rent-free lands and, finally, the for- 
feiture of their very lives ! The story is thus found full- 
fledged in Devachandra. Absolutely absent in the Jesuit 
letters, we find it as small as a man’s hand in Wilks, but 
in Devachandra, the pei’secution of the Jangamas takes 
its final shape in a manner which shows how Jaina tradi- 
tion worked up the whole story in such a form as would 
fully bear out its traditional hatred towards its hated 
oppressor, the Jangama priest. Nothing more seems 
necessary to show that the entire account of the Jangamas 
leading the revolt or of their being put to death in thou- 
sands — and that at the instance of Chikkadevaraja himself, 
whatever his financial needs or political ambitions — ^is a 
product of the fertile imagination of Devachandra with- 
out the least basis for it. It is unnecessary to deny for 
this purpose that the Jangamas suffered like the rest of 
the peai^antry ; it may also be conceded that they were in 
sympathy with those who suffered with them as the 
result of the financial measures — >1! these did so suffer in 
fact ; and it may also be granted that the king took 
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certain measures to carry through his fiscal schemes. It ie 
possible too that certain of the Jangamas suffered heavily 
in the conflict that followed. But to say that the king 
ordered a general hunting down of the disguised and 
craven Jangamas, as Devachandra puts it, or ordered their 
massacre at Nanjangud at the hands of expert execu- 
tioners, as detailed by Wilks, is to ask posterity to believe 
in a story which does not figure even m a cryptic form 
in the contemporary account of the Jesuit Fathers ; nor 
in the accounts of earlier Jain writers ; nor in any of the 
many inscriptions of the period ; nor even in the other 
writers of the time, who, belonging to other religious per- 
suasions, might be expected to have made a point of it 
in their favour. It is a story too which is incredible 
from the point of view of what is known of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar from other sources, easily verifiable 
and absolutely untainted by sectarian animosities and 
religious or political prejudices of any kind. Finally it 
has to be remarked that the ** tradition ” which came to 
be thus worked up within about a hundred years after 
the death of Chikkadevaraja bears on its very face 
the impress of successive additions until it reaches its 
finally evolved form in Devachandra. What in the 
Jesuit letters appears as a measure of finance for meeting 
the exigencies of war becomes a purely fiscal measure 
in Wilks, while in Devachandra there is no mention 
either of a financial or a fiscal measure as the cause of 
the insurrection. What again appears in the Jesuit 
letters as a general revolt of the people of the “ eastern 
provinces” comes out as an insurrection of the' peasantry 
led by the Jangamas in Wilks, and solely by the 
Jangamas themselves in Devachandra ; and finally the 
objects of destruction, according to the Jesuit Fathers, 
are the Vaishnava and 6aiva temples, while in Wilkef they 
are 400 Jangama priests and more than 700 Jsng 9 >ipa 
niaihs, and in Devachuidra they '^e i,000 jangama 
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priests and all tbeif houses and maths all over the rural 
parts. It is also worthy of note that while Wilks makes 
the fiscal measures the root cause of the insurrection, 
in Devachandra the enhancement of the assessment 
comes off as an after-effect, as the consequence, of the 
Jangama agitation, by way of punishing the agitationists 
for their disloyalty. It is thus clear that the “ tradition 
on which Wilks worked up his account of Chikkadeva*s 
fiscal measures and the results that followed their intro- 
duction is one that has undergone much development 
during the course of a century and more that had elapsed 
since the events connected with them actually took place. 
“ Tradition ” has a tendency to grow, to transmute facts, 
and even to displace events by hundreds of years. If the 
treatment said to have been meted out to the Jains by an 
ancient P&^dyan king can be transplanted in the 17th 
century to Chikkadevaraja, why should not “ tradition,” 
a hundred years later, get itself busy especially in the 
hands of a writer of the poetic, not to say sectarian, type 
of Devachandra, and look like an actual “ fact ’* of 
history in the setting in which it is made to appear by 
him? The truth is that traditional narrative — of which 
epic poetry is the highest form — deals with ritual drama* 
and not with historical fact. The real facts of a career, 
like all historical facts, have been, and could only be, 
ascertained, as has been authoritativel;^ declsired, from 
contemporary written records, interpreting the word 
** written ” here in the ISiTger sense as including inscrip- 
tions, etc.“ 

If the view of Wilks were held to be true, then the 
history of Chikkadevaraja’s reign would 
Final evaluation. be nothing more than a chapter of 
crimes and misadventures. But that 
would be plainly distorting the whole of his life-story 

2A. Bee Appendix VI— (4), on '* What is Tradition? for a juat appreciation 

of the biatorioBy of tradition. 
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and what he did for his country and what he attempted 
to do in the direction of a settled and orderly form of 
government for Southern India as a whole. Nobody has 
yet accepted the remark of Horace Walpole that the 
history of the Yorkists and Lancastrians, and many others 
besides, is like reading the history of “ highway robbers.’* 
The saner opinion has been that even amid the bloodied 
records of a king’s life — to-day we may even justifiably 
say, a nation’s life— we find jewels of culture, ornaments 
of wit and treasures of useful invention. It is these 
that redeem our faith in man and it is these again that 
restore our hope in his future. We have to remember 
thus much at least if we are to read history aright or to 
purpose. In the case of Chikkadevaraja, there is reason 
to believe that neither his policy nor his actions ever 
reached that extreme point which landed him in or 
necessitated the perpetration of dark deeds even for the 
purpose of gaining selfish ends. Granting for the sake 
of argument that the version of Wilks is true and that 
it is founded in truthful tradition, the utmost that 
would have to be said would be that he was served by a 
minister who possibly exceeded his instructions or went 
beyond the limits of what might be called ministerial 
responsibility. We know that Chikkadeva came to the 
throne quite peaceably. He was king of the whole 
country and all its people. Amongst his own people, he 
knew' neither friend nor foe, for he came from Hangala 
to succeed to the throne and had held aloof from every 
one connected with his predecessor. To bring peace and 
order into the land, to gain for it the supremacy that 
belonged to it as the rightful successor to Vijayanagar 
claims in the South, and to rule the country justly and 
well, were his objects. These would have been difficult 
of achievement even to a wise and experienced ruler 
during the period his life was cast in ; and to Chikkadeva* 
who was only twenty-eight years old when he ascended 
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tbe throne, they should hi^ye been well nigh impossihle.. 
But he seems to have known by instinct how |p|pgovem 
and make laws, how to choose his ministers wisely, and 
how to get the best out of them. With these good 
qualities he had the pertinacity to keep steadily i to, what 
he distinctly aimed' at : this was to strengthen and bind 
together the country he ruled over and the additions he 
was constantly endeavouring to make to it, so that his 
kingship might extend over the whole of the south of 
India. To this end, he made himself the centre of all 
power. He mapped out his plans ; he chose ' the men to 
carry them out ; he remembered everything, he thought 
of everything, and he cared for everything. When busy 
with his wars in the distant south or the equally distant 
north-west, he found time to think of reforms in the 
administrative and social structure, not excluding even 
his Palace household. Nothing, indeed, seemed to escape 
his eye or his hand and that is possibly the main reason 
why his reign seems so full of action. Nor did he for- 
get his Maker or his responsibility to Him. He was 
deeply religious, though religion with him did not mean 
mere bigotry or superstition. 

Everything that is known of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
from the reliable sources pertaining to his period shows 
him to have been a popular king arid a king too who was 
interested in his work. He might not have succeeded in 
all that he strove for or attempted. It is given to no 
human being to achieve everything he aims at. That 
Chikkadevar&ja failed in some of his objectives only shows 
that he was but a human being. Perfection cannot be{ 
and is not, claimed for him. A man below or above 
humanity is rightly terthed a monstrosity and Chikka-^ 
dSva was neither. He loved his people, his country and 
his kind. In his work — of administration and reform-=-he 
was helped >by his minister Viialaksha-Pan^t, evidently 
a mm of ready wit, who had:been his ooMeague-at-studias 
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and whom, when he became king, he had made his 
Minister-in-chief. Evidently Ghikkadevaraja had grown 
to like him and begun to trust him as only an intimate 
friend would. Between the two — aided by the rest of 
the cabinet — they seem to have managed the business of 
the country. The nearest parallel we can think of in 
English History to the relationship that existed between 
them is that of Henry II and Thomas Becket. If 
Becket met his fate at the hands of assassins, so did 
Vi4alaksha. Henry’s outburst in the one case led to the 
murder of Becket in the cathedral ; but in the case of 
ViSalaksha, it was the minister’s own unpopularity that 
led to his death in the streets of Seringapatam. If 
Henry’s remorse was genuine, Chikkadeva’s sorrow was 
sincere, for he knew the extent of the loss he had 
sustained. All that we know of Chikkadeva makes us 
doubt whether the causes that led to Vi^alaksha’s death 
can be set down to his master. We now know that the 
reforms — fiscal and administrative — were themselves 
not of a kind to raise the ire of the people against the 
king. If that be so, then the manner of giving effect 
to them — purely an executive act — must have been such 
as to render the minister not only unpopular but also 
hated. There must have been something in the modus 
operandi of the minister, that rendered the scheme itself 
unwelcome, if not odious, in the popular eye. This 
should have helped to transfer the responsibility for 
pushing them through from the minister, whose duty it 
was to give effect to it, to the king who was, perhaps, 
neither aware of the exact methods employed nor of the 
extent to which punitive steps had descended for giving 
effect to them. The minister was by religion a Jain and 
that was enough to suspect his hona fides. When the 
measure affects the local peasantry who were more or 
less in the hands of priests, whose relationship with the 
Jains as a class was something other than cordial, all the 
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conditions necessary for an insurrection were evidently 
present. What followed may be inferred from the 
letters of the Jesuit Fathers, though there is reason to 
believe that there was evident exaggeration in the 
manner in which the recalcitrants were dealt with. It 
may be conceded that the minister crushed the insurrec- 
tion with measures which were harsh even for his times 
and the harshness, as a matter of course, came to be 
attached to his sovereign as the probable person who 
should have sanctioned it. The sequel shows that this 
should have been so. The minister died and the whole 
incident closed. The king chose as his minister the 
person recommended by Vi^alaksha, but then too there 
was no evidence of popular discontent. The king had no- 
thing to fear from his people, and there was no danger 
of a rising against him. The people were true to him 
and to his new minister, though the latter was a person 
of the choice of the hated ViiSalaksha himself. The 
people indeed — at least the chief malcontents — had no 
common cause against him, and they were silenced by 
the turn that events had taken. Vi^alaksha’s choice of 
his successor was excellent and the king’s approval of it 
proved evidently magical in its effects. It might be that 
the king, immediately order was restored, beat down one 
by one the remaining leaders of the agitation and thus 
put down quietly what would, in less capable hands, 
have given occasion for further trouble. Though 
ChikkadSva, moderate in his use of victory, spared the 
masses who had been misled, he did not evidently let go 
his grip over the leaders whom he so weakened that 
they could do nothing against him. After this insurrec- 
tion, the Palegars and religious leaders lost still more 
of their power, and the king’s ascendency over the 
whole kingdom became nearly absolute. But the 
memory of the insurrection and the hatred conceived by 
the populace against the minister, whom the country 
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held responsible for the whole trouble — the manner of 
his death is witness to this — long survived the event, 
and in due course tradition built round it a tale that iias 
puzzled as much historians of the period as the 
veracious seeker after the truth, wherever it might be. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 


ChikkadEvarIja Wodetab, 1673-1704— (con^d.) 

Dotnestic life: Queens, eto. — The Kalale Family — Death of 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, November 16, 1704 — His person- 
ality, accomplishments and character — Contemporary testi- 
mony as to his greatness — His insignias and titles — An 
estimate of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar: As a political 
builder — As a politician — As a ruler — As a religious and social 
reformer — His conception of human equality— Asa “Maker 
of Mysore” — Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar in the 18th century 
literature — His claim on posterity. 

L ife in the Eoyal household at Seringapatam during 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was ordinarily 
one of peace and felicity. We have 
Domeatio life. reference^ to Chikkadevaraja attended 
by his queens and served by chamber- 
maids (holding in their hands the pouch, spittoon, 
staff, tassels, goblet and fans) and accomplished ladies 
of the court, proficient in dancing, music (vocal and 
instrumental) and poetry among the arts. Chikka-* 
devaraja Wodeyar is further credited® with having 
improved the management of the Palace 
Queens, etc. household by instituting twenty-two 

departments and organising their admi- 
nistration. Devajamma, daughter of Lingarajaiya of 
Yelandur, was his principal queen (pa ttada-rdni, 

1. See Hadi> Dhar., I, 8-8 (pp. 2>8) ; also Songs on ChikkadevarOjfi and 
Kempadivamma, ff. ISO, v. 2; Ohikkadivindira-Vam.tp. 30, and Tdd. 
Mahdt.t ft. 82 (prose passage), eto. 

2. AnneUa, 1. 128. The departments, referred to, related among others to 
treasures {bokkeua), robes (jTavaJi), swords (kaUi)t king’s apartments 
{sammukha)t beddings (hilsige)^ interior chambers ndma- 

tirthat establishment of servants of the Mysiiru-hSbli and Paifa^ador 
hsb^, stables (Idya) of horses, elephants, camels and cattle, presents and 
benevolenoes (kd^ike)t jewels (odave), body-guards (maijirdealtt), cavaliers 
(rdvviaru), urgent oalls {avasarada hobli), attendants, etc. 
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pattadarasi) } She is identical with **£empadevamina,'’ 
“DSvsmba,” “Devamamba** and “DSvamma’* of 
Yelandur, prominently mentioned in literary and other 
sources.^ She was an ideal lady,® pious and ever devoted 
to her husband.® Among other queens of Chikkadevar&ja 
were^ Devamma (daughter of Dalavfti Kum&raiya of 
Kalale), Kempamma (daughter of Somar&jaiya of Mugur), 
Chikka-Muddamma (daughter of Ch&marajaiya 
or Chamaiya of Ye}andur), Dodda-BSpamma (another 
daughter of Balavai £um§raiya), Dodda-Muddamma 
(daughter of Devaiya-Arasu of Kalale), Eempananjamma 
and Gauramma (daughters of Virarajaiya of Hullahalli), 

3. AnnaU, 1. 104; No. 18-16-20, p. 66; E. C., Mys. Diat. Suppl. Vol., 

8r. 306 (referring to Devajamma of Yejandur) ; see aiso Hadi. Dhar., cited 
in f.n. 4 infra. Devajamma (DivanUlmbd) is referred to in the Devcmagcura 
Plate (c. 1686-1690) as the daughter of Lakshma-Varma of B&lendu-nagara 
or Yelandur (see E. C., Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol.^ My. 116, 11. 101-102). 
Perhaps Lakshma-Varma, mentioned here, was the surname of Linga- 
rSjaiya of Yejandur. 

4. See Songs on Chikkadivardja and Kempadivamma, ff. 181 ; ^ri. 

cited in Ch. V, f.n. 166 ; B. O., Mya. Diat. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 98, 101, 
103-104; Hadi. Dhar., I, 8, 11, 16 (pp. 2-4) ; also Mys. Dho. Par., 1. 68. 

6. Hadi. Dhar., l.c. ; see also Ch. Xlll, f.n. 184 

6. Bee E. C., Mys. Dist. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 96-96, 96, where RamS- 

yapam-Tirumalarya refers to her thus : 

Satlshu manydsu satfshu chdsya 
6rl~D£vamamhd mahishl nrpasya | 

PaHvratdndm ganand prasangS 
Sri-Divamdmbd prathamdbhidJUyd || 

See also E. C., Ill (1) Sr. 64 (1722), 11. 96-98, repeating the above. 

7. Annals, 1. 104-106; Mya. Dho. Pdr., I. 68-64 (compared). According to the 

Arvnals (l.c.), the first two queens of Chikkadevaraja (i.e., Devajamma of 
Yejandur and Devamma at Kajale) were married to him in February 
1662, and the next eight {a^a-mahiahiyaru) in June 1679. All his queens, 
it is interesting to note, came from Arasu families which were either in 
friendly allianoe with or closely related to the Royal Family. The Hadi. 
Dhar. (1, 4, p. 2) also refers to the eight queens {i^tagwneyareiibaru, 
rdniyarti). Further, we learn {Annals, l.c.), these eight queens were 
married to ChikkadevarSja Wo^eyar with the Arka rite {arka vivdha 
puroMoravdgi vivdha mddikoiada ofta^ahishiyaru). Arka is the Bun- 
plant Oalolropis gigantea, a small tree with medicinal sap and rind, the 
larger leaves of which are used for sacrificial ceremonies. Arka signifies 
also the memhrum virile. Marriage with the Arka plant is enjoined to be 
performed before a man marries a third wife, who thus becomes his 
fourth, vide Appendix VI — (6), for a detailed notice of Arka and the 
ritualism of the Arka marriage. 
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Deviramma (daughter of Basavarajaiya of Hullahalli) 
and Kantamma (daughter of Krish^aiya of Eottagala). 
Devajamma of Yelandiir, the principal queen, was, it 
would seem, the most favourite consort of Chikkadeva- 
raja. Her memory is perpetuated by a votive mantapa 
(of nine ankanams) ^io the north-east of the principal pond 
{kalydni) at Melkote, with her name inscribed thereon 
{arasi ammanavaru Yalavandura Devdjammanavara seve- 
mantapa).^ Of the junior queens of Chikkadevaraja, 
Gauramma appears mentioned in a lithic inscription dated 
November 3, 1690,® recording her gift of the Gdpdla-sarasu 
pond for the Goddess (Amma) of Talaku, south of the town 
of Maddagiri. By his senior queen Devajamma, Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar had a son (6. 1672) by name 
Kanthlrava (afterwards Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
II) He is also said^ to have had a daughter by name 
Devajamma (6. 1680) by Dodda-Muddamma of Kalale, 
one of his junior queens. Among other members of 
the Royal Family, Kantihlravaiya (Kanthlrava- Arasu), 
younger brother of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, appears to 
-have stayed^® in Seringapatam holding a subordinate 
position during the reign. A lithic record, dated June 

17, 1676,^® registers the consecration by him of the image 
of Fattabhirama in Soman&thapur and his grant of the 
village of Uklagere for its maintenance. ^ 

8. E. a. Mya. Diai. Suppl, Vol., Sr. 806 (Jf. A. B., 1906, p. 23, psra 76) ; 

I. M. 0., No. 18-16-20, p. 66 ; see also Armala, 1. 141. 

9. I6td, Xn Mi. 16 : 4, 1612, FramOduta^ Kartika 4u. 12 ; see also Oh. XIII, 

f.n. 88. 

10. AnncUst I. 105, 166 (compared) ; Mya. Dho. PUr.f 1. 68, II. 66 (compared) ; 
also E. 0., Mya. Diat, Suppl. Vol., Nj. 896 (171Q, v. 49 : 

Taam&chcljrl OhikhadivarnvrpamaJeu/^amai^lTDivcmamhodardhdlMu \ 
ViahnQramUna jatah . . . Ka/n/iMra/vind/rdk\\\ 
and UI (i) Sr. 64 (1722), 'll. 103-104. 

11. Annala, 1. 106. 

12. See Annala (1. 187), aoooAtding to which CHiikkadSvar&ja is said to have 
specially got oonstmoted a miniature palace {C hikkarantane) in 
Seringapatam for the residence of Kant^lraya-Ansn with his family. 

18. B. 0., m (1) TN. 96: 4. 1698, Na^a, lahddka ba. 2. 
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From the domestic, no less from the political, point 
of view, it is of interest to note that 
The Eaiaie Family, the Kalale Family came into greater 
prominence and into increasing contact 
with the Mysore Royal House during this period. 
Mallaraja III, eldest son of Mallaraja Wo<Jeyar alim 
Kempe-Arasu and grandson of Karikala-Mallarftja II, 
continued to be the chief of Kalale till December 1679 
when, having no issue, he was succeeded by Dodda- 
Mallarajaiya or Mallaraja IV (1679-1719), a nephew of 
his and eldest son of Dalavai Kumaraiya of Kalale.^^ 
Kumaraiya himself having been foremost in the service 
of the kingdom of Mysore since 1667, appears to have 
brought about this arrangement, under which, while he 
aimed at securing direct succession in his own line to 
the sovereignty of Kalale, he also sought to cement the 
bond of relationship between the Mysore and Kalale 
families and paved the way for opportunities to promising 
members of the Kajale House to serve as Dalavais of 
Mysore. Indeed, as we have seen,^® Kumaraiya was 
himself the father-in-law of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
having given two of his daughters (Devamma and 
Dodda-Depamma) in marriage to him. His brother 
Devaiya-Arasu likewise married his daughter (Dodda- 
Muddamma) to Chikkadevaraja. Further, on the 
retirement of Kumaraiya in May 1682, he was succeeded 
in the office of Dalavai of Mysore by Doddaiya, a nephew 
of his and second son of Muppina-KSntaiya of Kalale.^® 
Doddaiya held the office with conspicuous ability, during 
1682-1690. Again, MallarSjaiya, younger brother of 
Doddaiya and last son of Muppina-Kantaiya,” was the 
Dalavai of Mysore between 1696-1698. The foundations 
of greatness of the House of Kalale in the history of 


14. K. A. y., ft. 16, 88; see also Table XIU. 

15. Supra \ see also under Da^avdia in Ch. XII, for details about the periods 
of office of DalaySis from the Ea)ale Family. 

16. K. A. V., ff. 18: also Table XIII. 17. Ibid. 


17. Ibid. 
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Mysore had thus been laid, and developed, already during 
1660-1704. 

The progress of Ealale was coeval with the advance of 

Mysore into a first-rate political power 

devarajaWo^e- ^ the south of India. Chikkadevaraja 
17W ’ Wodeyar had been reaching his sixtieth 

year and was, from all the available 
evidence, in the full possession of his faculties to the end 
of his reign, directing the affairs of his kingdom with 
vigour and determination. The religious vein in him, 
though strong and pulsating with life, did not prove an 
obstacle to his work as a warrior and statesman. He 
was rather unfortunate in one respect and that was the 
physical weakness of his only son Kanthlrava who, as we 
shall notice in the sequel, was both deaf and dumb. 
What makes him great in the eyes of posterity is the 
singular equanimity with which he evidently bore this 
infirmity in his son and successor. The existence of 
steadfast and loyal ministers like Tirumalaiyangar and 
others of his cabinet must have proved a consolation to 
him in his thoughts on what might happen to his son and 
to the throne when it fell vacant. His ripe spiritual 
wisdom, his developed sense of dependence on God's 
grace and his undaunted courage should have contributed 
fortitude enough to sustain him in the firm belief that 
his kingdom would be safe in the rlieeping of God. 
When the hand of Death was on him on November 16, 
1704, in the sixtieth year of his age and the thirty-second 
year of his reign, he should have passed away, if not 
with contentment, at least in the hope that the kingdom 
he had built up with such assiduity, zeal and military 
valour would, despite the frailty attaching to his son, 

18. Mya. Dho. PHr.t 11.81: Tdrana, Kdrtlka ia. 80. There was a solar 
edipse on this date (see Ind. Sph., VI. Sll). Bee also Mya. lUlj. Oha.t 
82; Baj. Kath.f XII. 488, and Annals, I. 154. All the authorities cited, 
it is interesting to note, are unanimously agreed as to the date of death of 
Cbikkadevar£ja. 
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continue unimpaired for generations to^ come. His 
queens, however, are stated to have not observed sati}^ 
Under the influence of his early education and 
lEsperson.iity, training,® the personality, accomplish- 
aooompliBhments ments and character of Chikkadcvar&ia 

and oharaoter. tut j i.i. • j i.- 

W o q e y a r attained, as his reign 
progressed, a harmonious development and a remark- 
able state of maturity, which profoundly impressed 
his contemporaries. Possessed of exceptional personal 
strength, courage and prowess,®^ he was, as he appears 
to us from contemporary sources, a handsome personage 
{Chenniga Chikadevardya)^^ with features characteristic 
of a great man destined to rule as a sovereign®^ — features 
suggestive of budding manhood, charming round face, 
large lotus-like eyes, well-proportioned nose, soft arms, 
round chest, well-built thighs, tender feet, white complex- 
ioned body, pleasing countenance and excellent voice.®* 
In civil society, his personal beauty was a source of 
attraction to those around him,®® while on the field of 

19. Annals, 1. 166. This departure from the estabhshed usage perhaps points 
to the humanitarian influence of ^rl'Yaishpavism during the period of 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign. 

20. Vide section on Early life of Chikkad€vardja in Ch, XI, for details. 

21. See Yad. Mdhat. (of Ghikkupadhyaya), I, 16; Kamald. Mdhdt., I, 121; 
Venkata. Mdhdt., I, 47-48, 61 ; Paich, Mdhdt., 1,43-47 ; Dtv. Su. Oha., 1, 
86; Mitra. Od.,1,7 : Dorhala swiha-vikramanum , unnata Idhu-pard- 
kramam ; anuparna pardhramam ; surddri hima-iaila dhairyam 
uddhcUa iauryam, etc. 

22. Hadi. Dhar., see kanda verse at the end of each chapter. 

23. O. Vam., 168: Mahdpurusha lakshana\ anga>-pratyanga chakravarti 
lakshana. 

24. Venkafa. Mdhdt., 1, 64; ^ri. Mdhdt. (of Mallikfirjuna), II, 32-83; Ohikka- 
devendrorVam., p. 29 (prose passage) ; Tad. Mdhat. (of Timma-Kavi), II, 
ff. 32 (prose passage) ; O. Vam., 168; C. Vi., IV, 69-72; MutUvam., I, 9. 
Among the expressions found used in the texts are : Edpigoppuvafavvana', 
kenddvareyam p6lva muddu moga ; dna/nammdu vendu ; ha^asega/^gal ; 
nayanam lasadutpaUi', nlldu nasu bdgida mdgu', nali tol\ erde 
hattit&da’, todebdleyakamba’, melna4«', pddamam jdniae paAmamendu \ 
oAihcha hi\pogeda mayyi ; prasanna vadandravinda ; nridani. 

25. Kamand. Ni., II, I; Dtv. Sd. Oha., I, 81, 88; 0. Vi., V, 106 ; KamaZd. 
Mdhdt., I, 110; Venkata. Mdhdt., I, 64: Abhhuwa kandarpdvatdra', 
ndta/na ptuhpaZtdisa •, bhdminl-hr dayagrdhi; tnahd-saundaryadim 
striyaram . . . marniisi. 
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battle he was a terror to his enemies.^ Master of the 
science of arms and the different arts of warfare and of 
horsemanship and elephant-riding,^ he would personally 
lead his mighty army (horse and foot) on the held, fight 
against heavy odds like a daring hero {kadugali)^ deftly 
{kara-chamatkrtiyim) cut off his adversaries (i.e., hostile 
powers) at the point of his famous sword Nandaka 
and make himself conspicuous by displaying his shining 
standard, the Garuda-dhuaja^ as an emblem of victory 
ijaya&ri vilasita natana).^ The accomplished person 
that he was,®® Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was celebrated as 
a distinguished scholar of his age.“ He had a subtle 


26. Dtv. Sft. Cha., I, 81-82 ; Hantx. M&h&t.t I, 88 ; Paich. Mandt.t 1, 44 ; 8dt. 
Hr. Vi., I, 46 ; Vatrt-bhlkaran ; Kalxyendu rtmarangado \ ; artrnya mahd 
timirarka ; madavat kunjara atmha ; ra/naaphurana bhatravanendu. 

27. O. Hi., pp. 68-69; GJ. GO., pp. 38-39, 69-70; Mbh. ^dnti., S. 8 (col.) ; 
Sachc^v. Ntr., If. 120-121 (prose passage) : Aatravidyd Blifgurdmanum', 
dhavakald ivitavdhananum ] cLivdrOhana kalddharJkrta rOvantanum \ 
gajdrOhojna kalddharlkrta jayanta, maghavantamnn, etc. 

28. Venkata. Mdhdt., I, 48; &ri. Mdkdi., II, 31 ; Kamald. Mdhdt., 1, 113-121, 

also if. 29 (prose passage); Buk. Cha., 1, 79; Hhag. Ql. Tl., I, 60; 
Mbh. ddnU., l.c. ; Paich. Mdhdt., I, 46 ; Ohikkadfvfndra-Vam*, P. 22, vv. 
116-116 ; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 69-60; Sachchfi. Nir., I, 37 ; A. V. C., I, 21, 23, 
30, 37-38, III, 20, 36, 43, 44, 68, IV, 13 ; Mitra. Go., 1,8\E, O.; Ill (1) Sr. 
14, 11. 61-63 ; Mya. That. Suppl. Vol., My. 116, 11. 63-66; also III (1) Sr. 64 
(1722), 11. 68-70. Among the expressions found used in the texts are*: 
TJttungdivaaanghAta aindhwra hrndddhhuta patttyukta mjaaindchaJcra 
aarvtuvadim ; auttaUdxrchida ripugala mottamanu aadedu ; dhuradol 
aatnyamoMoggugaidu rtpugalam geJdu ; Nandaka krpandbhirdmanum ; 
Nandaka rakta dhdrd pariahikta ; Nandakamenemeregumapratima^pa 
khadgam', Nandakdkhya khadga khandxtdrdti wrpa mai^ala . . . 

af gdhdrd aammdrjita ; po\evayiiddha Qarudadhijajam. In the poetical 
language of most of the contemporary sources, the sword Nandaka is 
conceived as a woman, a stage-dancer in the hands of Chikkadevitraja on 
the field of battle, clothed with the blood of the enemies (see, for instance, 
in Kamald. Mdhdt., 1,113; Ba^arangdnganadol aunandaka hfpwna 
ndfyandrimani rakta-vaaanOpitam). 

29. Paich. Mdhdt,, I, 46; 0. Vx., V, 106; Mitra. GO., p. 3 (prose passage); 
Munivam., 1, 164 : Saraaam ; aupraudhi ; alampagdra ; kaldnidhi. 

80. Paich. Mdhdt., I, 48-44 ; O. Vi., V, 106; 6ringdra-&ataka-8dngajtya, ff. 
183; Mitra. Oo., I, 7 ; Munivam., I, 167 ; Songa on Ohikkadivardja cmd 
Kempadivamma, ff. ISO: Ohaduram, nipv^am, kadujdnam - kaieyol', 
adravtchdra kOvidai mahdvidviaham \ vidydpravlr^a. See also Bdj. 
Kath., XII. 474, where Devaohandra speaks of Cttiikhadevaraja as having 
been the foremost among the learned celebrities of his aige {Ohikkadiva- 
rdjaraaam kOvidcx-Hkhdmavii-yeniaidam). 
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mind capable of grasping the learned aaMf^ and quick 
in comprehending the sentiments of others {eham- 
rasajnam) He was a brilliant conversationalist 
kovidam) and took a keen interest in debates and discns- 
sions among scholars in his court {idstrigala vdda),^ To 
talk with him once was, in the opinion of a contemporary 
poet, to wish for more talks with him, and to him who 
had not conversed with him even once, the desire was 
to find an opportunity to do so. “ If the nectar is only 
known by the name,” this poet asks, ” is it possible not 
to yearn for a drop of it ? When you have had a taste 
of it, is it possible not to hunger for it the more ? ” 
An expert in all arts and sciences,®® Chikkadevaraja had 
dived deep into their secrets {sarva sukalegalolagutta 
tilidu).^ In particular, as we learn from another 
contemporary,®’ he would personally test the weapons, 
diamonds, horses and elephants required for his use 
(dyudha ratna vdji gajamam tdne pankshikkumdm) . 
Well- trained in the study and appreciation of music and 
literature {samantu ku4alam sanglta-sdhityddol)^ he 
was an ardent lover of them and had a thorough knowledge 
of their fundamentals.®® He was himself an expert 
among the lutists {vainikarol pravlna nereyam) having 

81. Chikkadiv6ndra-Vam., F. 20, v. 108, Yad. Mahat.^ II, 54: Sale vidvat 
scUkalA praudhiyanure tipiyal ankshma mAdantarangam nelegoiidtrkiirn. 
32. Kamand. Ni'., I, 69. 38. Ibid, II, 1 ; Buk. Ohn.., 1,91. 

34. See Chatupadyarnantmanjari, vv. 46-54 (£d. by V. Frabhakara Sastri), 
quoted in the Mys. Qaz., II. iv. 2461. 

36. Kamald. MdMt., I, 110; 6ri. Mdhdt., 11,31 \ O, Fi., V, 106; Chikka- 
divindra-Vavi., l.c. ; Ydd. Mdh&t., II, 64; Mbh. ^dnti.,\.c.', 0. Bi. 
and Oi. Of/., l.o. \ A.V. C., 1, 19 ; Mitra. Go., I, 7 : SakdLa kaln nilayam ; 

. . . pravlna ; ... dbmanwm ; vividha kola prwvinam ; kaid 

kOvtdani ; ^atrOruadraJnabhdvam ; akhila idatrangalol, etc. 

36. Munivam., I, 7. 87. See Singararya in Mitra. Go., l.c. 

86. Ibid ; see also 0. Bt. and Oi., 06., l.c. 

89. Ohikkad6vindra-Vam.,pp.22,26 (prose passage) ; Yod. Mdhdt., II, 62, 
also ff. 29 (prose passage) ; Paich. Mdhaf., I, 44 ; 0. Vi., V, 105 ; Mbh. 
6dnti., 1.0. ; Div. 8il. Oha., I, 81; A. V. O., 1^ 10: Sangl ta-adhitya 
roBaprarnddiia hrda/yanvm', . . . kOvidam", . . . raaajnam', 
. . . anSka adkiti ; mddhwryatara aangita-tra/vcuna-lola ; acvngltada 

adhityodo^andra/ydu. 

40. Mitra. Qd., l.c. 
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been taught to play scientifically on the instrument (lute), 
to the extent of endowing it with life and enrapturing 
his audience.^^ Reference has been made in an earlier 
chapter to Chikkdevaraja Wodeyar as the guiding spirit, 
nay as the creator, of the the literary movement of his 
reign and to the works ascribed to or written by him. 
Undoubtedly, in the literary and cultural spheres, he 
dominated the most notable circles of his time.^^ Him- 
self a connoisseur of literary merit, he had a high 
standard of appreciation, and appears to have initiated a 
policy, in pursuance of which literary works were to be 
produced along up-to-date lines, yet without breaking 
away from the earlier traditions. Thus, we learn, he 
used to keep himself engaged in the enjoyment of writings 
characterized by symmetry in respect of form, sentiments 
delineated, diction, style, descriptive powers and figures 
of speech used (like similes, illustrations, etc) Further, 
it seems to have been his desire that authors attempting 
literary productions in Kannada prose and poetry should 
aim at popular understanding and appreciation {ellar 
premade tiliddlipante ; aSesha janam tiliva terade; 
ellararivinim) while paying due regard to beauty of 
form, sentiments, verbal embellishments, modernity in 
the medium of expression, use of kanda and other 

41. C. Fi., IV, 111-116: Bineyanl kumara Ohikadivam . . . nAdam 

avara prakramam . . . nunchara . . . ^Juingalondi/re tdmi 
tdnadol pava^aritdniu bdjiauvinam . . . prdfOim banduAu, jantra 
bijjege . . . kwivode pokku . . . chitanavjiti mottadol . . . 

aamdaniyvndamt mmedudemha vikalpade UrpfVLdu \ see also O. Fam., 

176-181. 

42. Kanumd, Nl., I, 69 ; Venkata. M aha 4 l 1\ Sat. Br. Vi., I, 47 : 
Praudhagrogot^yam; nUtana aahitya vijnAna giahpati bhaavanmati\ 
panditl mahimeyum. 

48. Mbh. danti.y 0, Bi, and Qi. Qo., l.o. : Sahityarcuapa/rikaha-n/Ucasha- 
praata/ranum ; aaTUtyavidya-nikaaho/^aatartmwtn. 

44. OhikkadlvindrorVam,, p. 2S (prose passage); Y&d. Ifahdi., ft. 29-80 
(prose passage) ; Kdmand, Nl., l.c. : Atifnadhwataara-a dhityavidyd- 
vMhayanmraJeta'-tnanaaa ; vara-sahitycMtinadi ; rtZpa-rosa-pd&a-top^d- 
rfH-v arnanGpamGt pr€kaha-bhavaohitradi-gt/^a-a ammidr a-sttdha- 
rosayana. 
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varieties of metres and melody of diction.^^ The extent 
to which these standards were realised is, perhaps, 
borne out by the literary achievement of the reign de- 
scribed in the chapter relating to it. Of, perhaps, greater 
importance to us is the keen interest he evinced in the 
history and culture of his country, for he was known to 
have directed an extensive collection to be made of 
historical materials, including all inscriptions then 
extant within his dominions, which were already reported 
to be voluminous.”*® In this he reminds us of Raja-Baja, 
the great Ghola ruler. Magnificent, prosperous and 
happy, of sweet and good words and pleasing manners, 
calm and gentle, prudent, stainless, adhering to the 
established course of conduct, kind-hearted and generous,*^ 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar was, as he is depicted to us 
by his contemporaries, an intensely human character. 
With a thorough control over his passions and with a 

46. See Haati. Mahat., I, 101, 105-108; Kamald. Mahat., Ill, 73-76, 78-79; 
^u. Sap., 1,19; Bhag. Gl. T?., I, 67; ^iaha^Dhanna, v. 2 (col.) ; ^ri. 
Mahat., col., etc. : Esakam bettu . . . raaahhavalankftirlti 
aadartha ; poaatadol nudz ; padabandham poaatdge kanda tatiyim ndna- 
vrtta aandOhad%m \ kiXva jana br in dak kali am irdvya aampada 
mwnmattire. For details about these productions, vide Ch. XIV of this 
work. 

46. See Wilks’s Preface to his Myaoor, 1. pp. xxii-zxiii, where he obviously 
records a genuine tradition fre sh in the memories of his contemporaries 
in Mysore. 

47. sat. Br. Ft., I, 46-47; Paich. Mahat., I, 43-44; KamaU. Mahat., 1, 110; 
G. Vi., V, 106; Chikkadevindra-Vam., pp. 22, 29 (prose passage); Yad. 
Mahat., II, 62, also ff. 82 (prose passage) ; Venkafa. Mahat,, I, 64 ; Yad. 
Mahat. (of Ohikkupadhyaya), 1,16; Munivam., 1,9,148,163; see also 
E. O., Ill (1) Sr. 14 (1686), 1. 46 : V at bhav ad ole k alpaadla,atyanta 
aampadarmm, abhyudayamam padedoppuva, bhavukam', vtnayOkti, 
madhuramaya hhaahar^am, o\vatugcm, anondo-dayakanum, jandnanda^ 
karam, utaa/oadole Bamanum ; iantam, nayaiilam, gambhirya\viv€kaidli, 
uehitajnam •, akalanka, vvnuda-rnanam', nemagdram, dharma-nif^ha’, 
aadayam, daydpayOdhi ; uddrah, chdgi. Cf. Ndyaka of Madura (p. 220) 
which refers to Chikkadevaraja as " the niggardly king of Mysore,” on 
the authority of Taylor (Or. Hiat. Maa., II. 221-226), by way of bringing 
out the greatness of Mangamm&l of Madura (1689-1706) contrasted with 
the former {t.e., Chikkadevaraja), her contemporary. There is absolutely 
no evidence in support of this characterization. Taylor’s authority is 
itself a later tale on the hoatile Madura side. It is not entitled to credence 
in the face of the strong testimony of incidental references from local 
sources cited in this chapter. 
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mastery of the sciences of politics and diplomacy,^ he had 
a deep insight into the character of his councillors while 
remaining an enigma to them {sakala sdmdjikarolava 
tilidu nijaprakrtiyanavarge kdnisada).^^ Hie govern- 
ment was that of a true Kahatriya, deeply rooted in the 
ancient ideal of dharma {rdjadharmam) ^ which had as 
its objectives punishment of the wicked and protection 
of the good {du§ta-nigraha Hfta-paripdlanam) and pro- 
motion of happiness of all his subjects in general and 
of Gods, Brahmans and the dumb creation typified by 
the cow in particular.®^ Gifts to Brahmans (implying the 
leisured class), reverence and liberality towards poets and 
the learned, relief to the needy, dependents and the 
deserving, mercy and assurance of safety to supplicants, 
affection for his followers, kindly attention towards his 
subjects, gracefulness towards the fair sex, above all 
devotion to Vishnu — these were the cardinal features of 
Chikkadeva’s character as the ruler of a growing 
kingdom ® 


48. Munivam., 1,9,11,20; Paich. Mafidt., 1,44,48; Div. Sn Cha., 1,81, 
86; OhikJcadiviridra-Vam.j pp. 29-80 (prose passage); Yad. Mahdt., 
fi, 32 (prose passge) : AnsJiadvargavamradtrtsi ; nlHrlUgaladhthOddt- 
•paruixidge ; •prahh u-mantrfda^ha-iakUtraya-vadedu parama-na^tdnga* 
rdjyadolu ; nlh-nidhanaf niii-vtdya-vtddrodanu, nlti-prakdradim, adma- 
ddnarbh^da-danda’chaturdpdya-kti^ala, etc. 

49. Munivam.^ I, 148. 

60. Paich. Mdhat., I, 48; Chikkadevendra-Vatn. and Yad. Mdhdt., l.c. ; 
Mttra. GG., I, 8; C. Pi., p. 4, also col. ; Hadi. Dhar., IX, 60; Gl. 06. 
and Sachchu. Nir., col. ; A. V. O., Ill, 46, 161, IW, 17, 23 ; E. C., Ill (1) 
Sr. 14 , 11 . 76-77. Among the textual expressions are : Sarvajanaf 
ambar prajegal, vaJcaZa prajdkdntannm ; df,va-gO-vipra~aanteUi saaitaao’ 
doUrke, diva-brdhTna/^aparipdlanam pradhdnam gaidu, diva^brdhmana 
rokaha/ijAyaprithvi-admrdjya-dikahanbhrtt. 

61. KaifiaXd. Mdhdt., I, 160; Venkoi^a,, Mdhdt ,1,64; Kdma/nd. Ni., I, 69; 
PaAch. Mdhdt., I. 44; Div. Sii. Oha., I, 82; Ohikkadevindra^Vam., 
pp. 20-21, vv. 108-109, also pp. 28-80 (prose passage) ; Ydd. Mdhdt., II, 64, 
also ff. 29 (prose passge) ; Sdt. Br. Vi., I, 46-47 : Ddnade vipraram, kami- 
jana-hrdayabhl 9 (amittu, pindu manncmeyim hudhcuram, diriiaugha- 
manuddUauddryadim, (Urthi^jana ehA/ntdroAria, pdtravamvahami ', dnata- 
prageyam aaikrpeyim, ahh^apraddnadinddnataara'm ; ka4u kdrmeyim 
avaklydnuchanrarkalam] prajeyanddaradim, prajeyam Idlaneywn', 
vildaadim mdmniya/rkaiam, acmndaryadim atrlyaram \ ramddhipamam 
bhaktiyim, hari^ddbja makaranda aanmadhukaram ’, acurvaja/ndnu- 
pdloMa aatpradhdnam gttytam. 
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Literary flourishes apart, contemporaif^testimony* to 
Contemporary the greatness of C h i k k a d 6 V a r ft j a 
testimony as to his W o d e y a I is Very weighty indeed, 
greatness. Mallikarjuna, in his ^nratiga-Mdha-' 

tmya (1678), observes : “ There are no sovereigns who 

do not perform obeisance to Chikkadeva, no chiefs who 
do not do homage to him, no warriors who do not regard 
him as a hero, no enemies who do not seek his protection, 
no Brahmans not gratified by his gifts, no tract not 
impressed with the emblem of his sovereignty, and no 
venerable persons not duly honoured by him.” Tiruma- 
larya, in his Apratima-Vira-Charitam (c. 1695-1700),“ 
speaks of him thus : “In this world there are none 
greater than Chikkadeva; if there be, they must only 
be in ancient writings. None are equal to him ; if there 
are, they are only his reflection. Opponents he has 
none ; if there are any, they are only for amusement in 
sports ; nowhere else are they to be seen.” 

Among the insignias and titles of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar were : D h a r ani-V ar dh a 
ti^s! (boar) , Ganda-hherunda (double-headed 

eagle), Birudantembara-ganda (cham- 
pion over those who say they have such and such titles), 
Malepa-nripa-madamardana (curber of the pride of 
refractory chiefs), Advaita-pardkravia (of peerless 


62. II, 95 : 

Maniyada rdyariUa benagaiyada manneyartUa 
^vranendeituada viranlla iaranendenada idtravarilla \ 

Bdnadim da/niyada viprariUa nijanmdreya-nottada diimniUa 
Mannanegoladdryartlla Cktkadivarnfpam dharegdnmwtiembiiiamyi 
Compare with this what Vijnanedvara, the famous author of the 
Mitdkaharaj wrote of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI (1076-1112) : There 

has not been, there is not, and there will not be, on the surface of the 
earth, a city like Ealyau ; and never was a monarch like the prosperoue 
Vikramanka seen or heard ’’ (see Mys. Qaz.^ II. ii. 608). 

63. 11,2: 

Jagadol &r%-Chikadivanim pir^anlUttdnu-mw^fododam 
Bagegolgum po^o/vattnol doreytimiUeifdnu’-niwytadodam [ 
Bagegolgum prattbtmbadol mcdevanUettdnu-mtmf^Uhdam 
Bagegolgum preuyiyapcnUdhavidhiyol iMydOraeUnneUi/gtm || 
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prowess), Sangara-Bhima (champion on the field of 
battle), Hindurdya-Suratrana (Sultan of Hindu kings), 
Andhra-kshitlndra-hrdayoriula (a trident to the heart of 
the Telugu chief, i.c., Nayak of Madura), Dakshiimdik- 
Ghakravarti, Tenkana-Edya (Emperor of the South), 
Kamdtaka-BhumandalddhUvara, Karndtaka-Chakra- 
vartiy Sringdra-Karndia-Chakri (Emperor of the Karna- 
taka country), Yadavakuldddhdraka (establisher of the 
Yadu race), Mahishapuravarddhiivara (Lord of the city 
of Mysore), Ba&chimarangapurl-simhdsanddhi^thitam 
(established on the throne, i.e.y sovereignty, of the city of 
Seringapatam) , MahdrdjddhirdjaparaTtie&vara (Emper- 
or of kings) and Apratima-Vlra (unparalleled hero).®^ 
Some of these titles show unmistakably the high position 
Chikkadeva had attained to in Southern India as a ruler. 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar lived and worked in times of 
exceptional difficulty and stress. From 
Ohikk.“dsvaraj“f the beginning of his reign, it was his 
Wodeyar: avowed ambition to maintain the 

buUder territorial integrity and independence 

of the kingdom of Mysore on the one 
hand and, on the other, to advance further as a represent- 
ative of or rather as the political heir to the imperial 
traditions of Vijayanagar in Southern India and the 
Karnataka country. In seeking to realize that ambition, 
he successively came into conflict with numerous powers, 
the Nayaks of Madura and Ikkeri, the local chiefs, the 
Muhammadans of Bijapur and Golko 9 da and the 
Mahrattas under SivSji and Sambhaji. Prospects of 
southern expansion of Mysore under him, as far as 
Madura and Trichinopoly, were bright up to 1682 but 
became gloomy and were definitely, though temporarily, 
arrested by the harassing wars of Sambhaji during 

64. See, O.Vi.y ool. ; OhihhadBvlndrti-Vam^y-p^. 96-80 (prose paasage) ; YAd. 
MaMt.y ff. 27-B2 (prose passage) ; Mhh. 6anH.t ool., O. Bi.y Qi. CHi. and 
Sachehv. N*r., col. ; E.C,, 111 (1) Br. 94, 11. 8-6 ; IV (2) Ch. 99, 11. 68-60 ; 
Mya, b%at. Su^U Vol.y My. 116, U. 166-1^, 430440 ; also references cited 
in f.n. to Oh. XI of this work. 
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1682-1686 and the advance of Mughal arms into the 
south of India in the succeeding years, i.e., 1689-1696. 
All these adverse circumstances, however, resulted in 
limiting his jurisdiction only up to the forts on the 
eastern frontier of Mysore, overlooking the south. In 
the other directions, he achieved a great deal of success. 
While systematically extending the kingdom of Mysore 
in the western and central KarnStak at the expense of 
local chiefs (like those of Ikkeri and Maddagiri) and 
foreign powers (like Bijapur and Gslkopda and the 
Mahrattas) during 1673-1687, he withstood and repulsed 
the Mahratta attacks on Mysore in 1677 and 1682, 
quickly recovered from the crisis of 1682-1686, and 
maintained unimpaired his diplomatic relations with the 
Mughal Empire (1687-1700). The net result of his 
policy was that during the last years of his reign 
(1698-1704), when Aurangzlb was engaged in his ever- 
deepening struggle with the Mahrattas in the Deccan, 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had not only ensured the 
integrity and independence of the kingdom of Mysore 
as a bulwark against the Mughal Empire in the North 
but had also been sufficiently well-established in his 
claim to the sovereignty of the South and the Karnataka 
country, and was in fact at the zenith of his power, an 
achievement creditable in no small measure to his un- 
tiring personal exertions and the activities of his Dalavais. 

To the student of history the reflection occurs that 
it was a public calamity that the ill- 
As a politician. starred conditions of his time did not 
favour Chikkadeva with complete success 
in his southern campaign. With it the chance of the 
restoration of an orderly government throughout Southern 
India was lost for another century until the Pax 
Britannica made it possible. The results of the unfortu- 
nate check that Chikkadevaraja received in that direction 
and in his attempt at the assertion of supremacy over 
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the territory which for ages Vijayanagar had held together 
and ruled over, made themselves increasingly felt with 
the lapse of years. What Chikkadeva’s success might 
have meant it is needless to contemplate now ; it were 
really profitless to consider a “ what might have been.” 
But it is patent enough to a chronicler of the times that 
his ill-success signified the loss of a strong central govern- 
ment that Chikkadeva alone — of all the men of the time 
in the South — could have bestowed on the country as a 
whole. Neither the Mahratta king nor the Mughal 
Emperor could have done this. The Mahratta king was 
carrying on a warfare in the South not so much for 
founding a central government, with a view to extending 
the benefits of an orderly administration, as for getting 
footholds in it which might help in the future for collect- 
ing the chauth and the sardeimukhi from its chiefs and 
princelings. The imperialism of feivAji, Aurangzlb and 
their successors differed widely from that of Chikkadeva’s 
ideal of an Empire.®* If what Chikkadeva attempted for 
his kingdom is any guide to what he might have aimed at 
for the larger territory he tried to conquer, there is hardly 
any doubt, it would have denoted a system of governance 
under which the blessings of peace and order were to 
prevail over the whole of the South for some decades at 
least. Aurangzlb’s fight over the Southern Muhammadans 
consumed all his talents and treasury, and the extension 
of his rule over the South, even if it had materialized, 
would not have brought for the people the reign of a 
sovereign who intended peace and contentment for the 
conquered tracts. In any case, it would not have spelt a 
system of administration which would have recalled to the 
Hindus of the South a continuation of the orderly Vijaya- 
nagar rule to which they had grown accustomed for well 
nigh four centuries. The passing away of Chikkadeva 

66. On the relative olaimfl of Mysore, the Mahrattas and the Mnghali to 
'Empn«in the South, vide Appendix VI — (7). 
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(in 1704) thus meant to the South something more than the 
loss of a ^ivaji or an Aurangzib. So long as Chikkadeva 
lived there was the chance of a restoration of order 
in the South, a restoration which the interests of the 
country and its people needed from the days of Venkata 
I (1586-1614), the Vijayanagar Emperor, and a restora- 
tion, too, which would have been in keeping with its own 
past traditions and culture. Whatever the Mughal or 
the Mahratta may have been for their homelands, they 
were essentially different to the kingdoms of the South 
which had had a civilization and a settled government 
of their own. His death, as we shall see, meant the loss 
for all time of such a chance, with the result that the 
way was open for the pretensions of the Mahrattas and 
the Mughals (including the Nawabs of Arcot and the 
Nizam) in later days, to levy contributions from the 
feudatories of the old derelict Empire, or to lay waste the 
country which taxed not only their resources but also 
strained those of the common people so much that the 
very presence of the armies of these demanders proved a 
signal for a general exodus of the inhabitants of towns and 
villages. The threat of an invasion thus proved worse 
than a war actually carried gut, a state of affairs which 
added to the misery of the people who neither had peace 
nor security for another century. 

Chikkadeva was a born ruler of men. He was essen- 
tially a man of action. He was un- 
Asa ruler. doubtedly one of the greatest of his 

race. He aimed high but did not go 
beyond the possible. His government was a centralized 
despotism of the benevolent type, usually conducted along 
traditional lines, His administrative measures and works 
of public utility reveal a personality far in advance of his 
South ^dian contemporaries, a personality with an ardent 
desire for reform of old institutions to suit the changing 
conditions of the tiihes, and with a genius for initiation 
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and execution of new ideas and schemes. His fiscal 
regulations were as strict as they were just, for they 
aimed at the standardization of revenue dues and provi- 
sion of facilities to the ryots on the one hand and, on 
the other, at reducing to the minimum, chances of 
disaffection on their part. He linked the civil, criminal 
and revenue sides of the administration in such a way 
that control and governance during difficult times was 
rendered easy and possible. In the matter of foreign 
relations, he, much like Sivaji, refused to seek the aid of 
outsiders, though he maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Mughal. A devout SrI-Vaishnava by faith 
and profession, he evinced a keen interest in the 
philosophy of that religion while tolerating other sects 
and creeds. Numerous were his gifts and acts of piety. 
Cities, towns, and Brahmanical settlements in local 
parts, which were as ever before the vanguards of spiritual 
and temporal culture, were in a flourishing condition 
under him. As head of the social order, Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, in keeping with the ancient ideal of Varna- 
irama-dkarma, strove hard to maintain social well-being^ 
in the country. His court was noted for its dazzling 
splendour and magnificence, being thoroughly expressive 
of the tastes and culture of the times to which he belonged. 
Himself an accomplished person and an engaging per- 
sonality, he gave an impetus to the development of 
Kannada literature as the means of popular education, 
ushering in a new era in the literary history of Mysore. 
His encouragement to and patronage of scholars and 
poets was proverbial. Begular and systematic in his 
habits and pursuits as he was, his domestic life was 
marked by peace and happiness. 

. With ChikkadSvar&ja, religion was the rock-bed of social 
well-being. Beligion divorced from 
society was as nothing to him. Here 
we see religious duty identified with 
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social duty. Siu is an offence against the latter and not 
the former. Bedemption, it would seem to follow from 
this standpoint, is tantamount to liberation from associa- 
tion with unhelpful society, a society that discards human 
sympathy and human good-will towards its own kind. 
Conduct is greater than mere profession of belief, 
lieligion is, in this sense, the fountain-head of morality 
and that is morality which has its supreme sanction from 
religion. We can now appreciate why Chikkadeva 
stresses duty in one’s own sphere in the true spirit of the 
Bhagavad-Gltd. He inculcates the view that if human 
solidarity is to be achieved peacefully, it is necessary for 
each in his own place to do his duty selflessly and thus 
help towards harmonious action. That is a doctrine 
that has its value as much in the national as in the inter- 
national sphere even to-day. It would seem that in the 
religious and social domain, as in the political and 
administrative, Chikkadeva realized the limits of human 
action. If it is the first duty of a reformer to prevent 
any future reformation, Chikkadeva splendidly succeeded 
in his attempt. To those who think that they can by a 
stroke of the pen remould society or remake religion, 
here is something to unlearn, if not to learn. 

Monarchs have seldom condescended to become the 
preceptors of their subjects. If some 
hi^an^Siity? praise is due to A6oka for the care with . 

which he propagated the Law of Piety 
and to Justinian for reducing a laborious system of law 
into a short and elementary treatise understood by the 
youth as much of Borne as of Constantinople and Bery- 
tus, then some credit is also due to Chikkadeva for the 
diligence with which he attempted to teach those commit- 
ted to his charge the solidarity of humanity. To him all 
human beings — the four orders of the Hindu social life — 
were one, each being indissolubly bound up with others 
and all being one single whole for tbe common good. His 

88 
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conception of equality transcended law. It . was some- 
thing more than equality in the eye of the law. It was 
equality in the eye of God, for all who worship Him or 
in His name are, according to him, equal before Him 
and attain to everlasting life. That is a conception of 
equality which is not only great but also one which 
stands unique in history. 

A worthy contemporary of feivaji and Aurangzlb, a 
consummate warrior, a strenuous poli- 
builder, a shrewd administrator, 
a humble seeker after truth and an 
intensely human personage of many-sided tastes and 
attainments, Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar must be reckoned, 
from the materials now available to us, a typical character 
of Southern India during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. He is undoubtedly entitled to rank 
high as a “ Maker of Mysore." He is, perhaps, best 
remembered by the most enduring monuments of his 
rule, the Chikkadevaraja-sagara-nald and the Deva-ndld 
{Chikkadevardja-ndld) , canals in the present district of 
Mysore, His reign thus fully exemplifies the truth of 
the well-known saying, “ Peace hath her victories, no less* 
renown’d than war." 

The influence of Chikkadevarftja Wodeyar on the 
Ohikkftdevarsja generation of writers immediately after 
Wodeyar in the 18 th his death was profouhd. He figures 
century literature. prominently in the literature of the 

eighteenth century.“ In particular, one literary work, 
belonging to the reign of Ka^th^^ava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
II (1704-1714), significantly echoes the memory of his 
greatness as a warrior-king of Mysore.®^ Another work, 

56. See, for instance, S.O., Mya. Dist. Suppl. VoU, Nj. 296 (1716); III (1) 
Sr. 64 (1723) and 100 (1734), TN. 63 a749), and IV (2) Yd. 17, 18 (1761); 
also xnfra. 

67. Ana/ngavyaya-BhO^akt pp> 2-3: Ntrantcura^uranta bhuja-kunta baUt- 
krdTUa aamanta ammonia nighilta mjormitdranltita jaya-stanibha 6ri- 
Ohikadivaraya pnthvl'^amuuf€u 
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belonging to the reign of Krish^araja Wo^eyar I 
(1714-1732), vividly points to the glory of his reign.“ 
Chikkadevaraja stands out in history by reason of his 

exceptional personal quality, which 
r_ Hifl claim on poste- more noteworthy than his 

contemporaries. Among the rulers of 
the new states that had grown up out of the wreckage of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, he was easily first. His 
greatest claim on posterity is that he laid the foundations 
of a government which stood for peace and order. He 
may be said to have realized that order was as important 
for cultural progress as peace itself. During the thirty- 
two years of his regin, the country, despite the wars he 
fought, enjoyed the blessings of a settled government. 
The literary activity of the period is the best evidence of 
this great blessing. After the fall of the resuscitated 
Vijayanagar Empire at Penukonda, an interval of nearly a 
hundred and fifty years from the death of Venkata I 
(1614), the last great ruler of that illustrious line, till 
the memorable reign of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (1672-1704), is faintly marked by the obscure 
names and imperfect ’annals of a series of kings — begin- 
ning with SrI-Ranga III (1614) and ending with 6rl- 
Ranga VII (1769) — who successively occupied the 
Imperial throne of Vijayanagar. During the same 
period, Mysore, as we have shown,® rose from the position 
of a mere viceroyalty to the proud status of a sovereign 
seat, which, under the capable rule of a discerning king, 
Chikkadeva, was fast taking the place of the old 
Imperial House (of Vijayanagar) itself, a king who might 
have deserved a statue among the best and bravest of 
the successors of ancient Hakka and Bukka. Chikka- 
deva’s kingdom suffered a temporary eclipse because, as 


68. SakdLorVaid. Sam., pp. 2-4 (Introd. Oh.). 

69. Vide Chs. V, VI, VIII, X and XI of this work, for the political evolution 
of Mysore during 1610-1704. 
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we shall notice, weaker sovereigns began to appear in the 
line of succession, who were neither fired by the same zeal 
nor possessed of the same capacity to manage men and 
things. The ideals and objectives aimed at by him — the 
ideal and objective primarily of a united South against 
the aggressive Mughal who tried to break through the 
frontier states and destroy what was left of the ancient 
Hindu land — were lost sight of by those who immediately 
came after him. Servants tended to become masters and 
loyalty to get displaced by rank treachery. The usurpation 
of Haidar was only ended by the devotion of trusted leaders 
who again and again asserted the principle of right over 
might and held aloft the high principles of service, 
devotion and loyalty, and amidst all kinds of difficulties 
owned no other duty to the Sovereign House of Mysore 
but that of duty done for the sake of duty. 



APPENDIX I. 

(1) On the Derivation op “ WopEYAit.’' 

Wodeyar: Kan. plural and honorific form of Odeya, 
lit, lord, master ; spelt variously as Odeyar, Wodeyar, 
Wadeyar and Wadeyaraiya, in inscriptions and literary 
works of the Vijayanagar and Mysore periods. In Tamil, 
the word occurs as Udaiyar, as in Chola inscriptione 
among others. Between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, Vira-Saivism was the predominant creed in the 
Southern Karnatak. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the word Wodeyar not infrequently appears in the 
literature of the period in a modified form as Vader or 
Wader, a term of respect by which Jangaina priests 
were, and are even now, addressed. 

(2) On the Derivation of “ Mysore.” 

Mysore : Derived from Mahisha (or Maisa) + iiru, lit. 

buffalo town. Popular mythology associates the place 
with the destruction of Mahishasura, the buffalo-headed 
monster, by the consort of Siva, worshipped by the 
Mysore Royal House as their tutelary Goddess, i.e., ^irl- 
Chamunde^var! of the Chamui;idi Hills, Mysore. There 
has been considerable discussion among scholars, for 
some time now (see App. J in Mys. Gaz., II. iv. 3118- 
3120, for a summary), on the derivation of the word 
Mysore, which they generally take to connote a tract 
or territory variously identified as Mahisha^ma/ndala, 
Erumai-nddu, Mahisha-rdshtra, Maisa-nadu, Mdhi~ 
shmati, etc., referred to in inscriptions and literature. 
The Sangam poets (6th cent. A.D.) in particular, as is 
well known, refer in their works to Erumai-yuran, a 
name which has been taken to mean he of Mahishapora 
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or Mysore ’* (see Kar. Ka. Gha., Ill, Introdn., pp. xxi, 
xxv), and latterly attempted to be identified as a 
chief of Yemmiganur (see Mys. Ga^r., 3120). Although 
the last word has not yet been said on the subject, 
enough data is at hand to hold that a portion of the 
present State of Mysore, including the place called 
Mysore, was either coterminous with, or formed part of, 
the extensive tract known as Mahisha-mandala or 
Maisa-nadu (Mahisha-nadu) in ancient times {vide 
Ch. Ill of this work, for documentary details). Equally 
significant is it to note the survival of the name of the 
place in its earlier forms as Mayisur and Mahisur in 
the inscriptions down to the sixteenth century A.D., and 
its gradual transformation to Maisuru (Mysore) in the 
seventeenth. The word in its Sanskritised form Mahi- 
shdpura appears side by side with the earlier forms in 
the epigraphical a#d literary records of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. By way of literary flourish, it 
is spelt also as MahUdra-pura (lit. hero town) by later 
writers. 

(3) HnpEVU. 

This word is defined thus: “A circular bastion-like- 
structure of stones, etc., at some distance from a village, 
in which peasants endeavoured to secure themselves in 
the time of a sudden attack from marauders ” (Kittel, A 
Kannada-English Dictionary, p. 1673). .* At the time of 
which we are writing (i.e,, 14th-15th cent.), hudevu could 
not mean anything more than a sort of fort irregularly 
laid out. 

(4) PUEAGfiBI. 

Relying obviously on the Mys. Nag. Pur., Wilks (I. 
41-42) refers to Purageri as “ Pooragurry ” (?Puraga4i) 
and interprets it as an old name for Mysore. He also 
states (l.c.) that Mysore (“ Mysoor ” from “ Maheshoor — 
Mahesh-Asoor ”) was a new name assigned to “ Poora- 
guri;y*’ in 1524 after the construction of the fort. It 
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has, however, been pointed out {vide Ch. Ill) that Mysore 
was known as Mayisur as far back as the twelfth 
century. Hence Purageri, in the period referred to, 
would only mean an outskirt or suburb of Mysore, which 
was considerably improved by Hiriya-Bettada-Oh&mar&ja 
Wodeyar III (1513-1553) by the erection of a fort, and 
raised to the status of a town {MahisHru-nagara)^ in 
1524. See also and compare the Muddardja Urs Ms^ 
cited in the Annals (11. 87-88). The reference to can- 
nons said to have been placed on the bastions of the 
Mysore fort {Annals, II, 89-92) is, however, applicable 
to a later date, since this is not mentioned in the original 
of the Mys. Nag. Pur., examined by us. 

(5) The Temple of Kopi-Bhairava in Mysore. 

This is the place where Yaduraya and Krishna are 
said to have halted after their visit to the Chamupdi 
Hills according to the tradition narrated in the Annals 
{vide Ch. Ill, for details). It is situated behind the 
Tripe^vara temple, and south of the Somesvara temple, 
Mysore Fort ; and is dedicated to Bhairava, known as 
Kodi-Bhairava (lit. Bhairava at the outlet of the tank). 
“ The image of Bhairava, about 3 feet high,” states the 
M. A. B. (1922, p. 2, para 8) noticing this monument, 
” has for its attributes a trident, a drum, a skull and a 
sword. It is flanked on the right by a female chauri- 
bearer and on the left by a female figure, apparently 
Bhadrakali, with a bill-hook in the uplifted right 
hand.”, 

(6) Thirty-three Villages. 

The names of twenty-nine out of thirty-three villages, 
referred to, are traceable in the Mys. Dho. Vam. (ff. 6-7). 
These are : MahMra (Mysore), Eeranagere (Viranagere), 
Maluhajli, Beechanahalli, Yenne Maragondanahalli,Buva- 
pBamma] nahalli, Kenabayanahalli [? Kyfttaboyana- 
ha|li], Satagahalli, Devarasanayakana-pura, Malagala^ 
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Darihalli, Mankahalli [? MandakahalU] > Madagarahalli, 
Marasehalli, Hechige, Kemhal^ Marahalli> Taliir, Dura- 
chitanahalli [^Diira], Mavinahalli, Hemmanahalli^ 
Anga^ihalli, Madihalli, Ketanahalli, Kenchalagud, Naga- 
rahalli, Yadahalli, Malalagala, YadahaUipura. Most of 
these villages are extant, their forms being slightly 
changed ; and are situated in the Mysore and Nanjangud 
taluks (see List oj Villages^ 82, 110, etc.). Places over 
which branches of the Mysore Royal Family held direct 
sway towards the close of the sixteenth century, are 
indicated in italics. 



APPENDIX II. 

(1) Siege of MIsCru, and not Mysore, in 1593. 

According to Ferishta, “ In 1593, Munjum Khan» the 
Bijapur general, besieged Mysore belonging to Venka- 
tadri Nayak, accompanied by Arsappa Nayak and Ganga 
Nayak ; and the place was reduced in three months and 
20 fine elephants taken. Munjum Khan was proceeding 
rapidly in his conquests, when the rebellion of the king’s 
brother in Belgaum occasioned his recall and left the 
affairs of Malabar once more in an unsettled state ” 
(Briggs, III. 176). The siege of Mysore, referred to in 
this passage, is incorrect. Mysore, in 1593, was yet a 
small town under Baja Wodeyar, who was gradually 
becoming prominent by his aggressive policy against the 
local chieftains in the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. The 
fort of Mysore was then being strengthened by him. 
Moreover, Baja Wodeyar was, about this time, a feuda* 
tory of the Seringapatam Viceroy Tirumala II (1585- 
1610). That Munjum Khan, the Bijapur general, should 
come all the way to besiege the town of Mysore without 
taking Seringapatam and other places, seems inconceiv- 
able. A close reading of Ferishta, however, would go to 
show that what he meant was a place near Ikkeri under 
Venkatadri Nilyaka. Again, since we are told that 
Munjum Khan was obliged to go back immediately to 
Bijapur to attend to the Padshah’s affairs, and since 
Malabar (probably Malnad or part of the country border- 
ing on it is implied here) is mentioned as the scene of his 
operations, it seems obvious that the Khan’s activities 
were confined to the outlying part of the Karnat^aka 
country, where the place referred to was situated. 
Indeed he could not have retraced his steps immediately, 
had he really been as far south as Mysore itself. Th^ 

621 
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penetration of the Bijapur Muhammadans into the South 
Seringapatam and Mysore) did not begin until 
1638-1639 {vide Ch. VIII of this work, for details). The 
occurrence of the word Mysore in the passage from 
Ferishta, has therefore to be otherwise explained. 

liX the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (V. 73), we have the 
following : — 

Venkatappa Ndyakam Rdmardyar pdlhenne umbali- 
gendu munnitta Mdsura-stmeyam kattikolalaidida 
Manjula Khdnanam murida. 

From this passage we learn, Masuru-sime, granted as 
a rent-free estate {umbali) by Rama-Baya (of Vijaya- 
nagar) for the supply of milk and butter, belonged to 
Venkatappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri (1582-1629). Its occu- 
pation was attempted by Manjula Khan (a Kannada 
colloquial for Munjum Khan), who was repulsed by the 
latter. Venkatappa Nayaka, referred to here, is to be 
identified with the Venkatadri Nayaka of Ferishta. He 
was also known as Hi riya- Venkatappa Nayaka according 
to the Ke. N. V. In his inscriptions he is mentioned as 
Venkatadri [see F.C., VII (1) Tl. 38, 56 and 58] . Ven- 
katadri cannot therefore be identified with Venkatapati-* 
Briya (of Vijayanagar) as has been done by Sewell (see 
A Forgotten Empire^ pp. 218-219), nor can the place 
referred to be Mysore, as both he (l.c.) and the Rev. H. 
Heras {Aravidu Dynasty, I. 418) take it' to be. Masuru- 
sime, mentioned above, occurs in inscriptions also [see 
E.G., VII (1) and VIII (2) Sa. 1, Nr. 33 and Sk. 324]. 
Masur is an extant village in Sagar taluk (see List of 
Villages, 147). In the light of these references it Would 
be obvious that what Ferishta meant was Masuru, near 
Ikkeri in Sagar talnk^ Bhimoga district. Possibly Mysore 
mm a corruption of Masuru since Ferishta wrote in the 
seventeenth century. There is thus enough evidence to 
hold that Mdsuru was the place actually besieged by 
Munjum Khan in 1593, and not Mysore [based mainly 
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on the notes in f.n. to the article on Kanthlrava-N arcLsa^ 
raja Wodeyar in the H, Y. J. M. U., Vol. Ill, No. 2» 
Reprint] . 

(2) Poetical Works on the Siege op 
Kesare (1696). 

The KM.V.y C.Vam. and C. Vi. being essentially poetical 
works, there is a tendency in them to make earlier 
events as having taken place at a later period and vice 
versa. In other words, tested with reference to the 
authority of inscriptions and chronicles, these works are 
conspicuous by the absence of chronological sequence of 
events described in them. Thus, m the K.N.V. of 
Govinda-Vaidya, the siege of Kesare is made to appear 
as having taken place towards the close of Tirumala’s 
rule in Seringapatam (III, 94-96). Secondly, the curb- 
ing by Raja Wodeyar of the power of the chiefs of 
Belur and Narasimhapura (Hole- Narasi pur), a later event, 
is mentioned as though it preceded the siege of Kesare 
(III, 50-51). Thirdly, Tirumala’s retreat from Seringa- 
patam, also a later event, is spoken of as if it followed 
immediately after the siege of Kesare (III, 95). Simi- 
larly, in the earlier part of the C.Vam, (2), Tirumalarya 
makes it appear as if the siege of Kesare took place 
immediately after Raja Wodeyar resolved to expel 
Tirumala from the Viceroyalty of Seringapatam, conse- 
quent on the latter’s treacherous retreat during Venkata 
I’s action against Virappa Nayaka of Madura. In fact, 
however, Tirumala’s expulsion happened fourteen years 
after the siege of Kesare itself. Tirumalarya himself, in 
the other work of his, namely, the C.Vi., makes it 
obvious that Tirumala’s expulsion was resolved upon by 
Raja Wodeyar, after the siege of Kesare (II, 52-55). A 
detailed study of the C.Vam. itself, in the light of other 
sources, brings this out prominently. Again, in the 
C.Vam. (8-10) as in the C.Vi, (II, 29), among other 
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events, the curbing by Baja Wodeyar of the chiefs of 
Kannambadi, Talakad, Bannur, Arakere, etc., clearly a 
later achievement, is made to appear as having preceded 
the siege of Kesare ; and some of these chiefs are even 
made to bring about the action against Baja Wodeyar by 
insinuating Tirumala. Evidently Raja Wodeyar’s con- 
quest of Seringapatam (1610) and the events immediately 
preceding and succeeding it, have been uppermost in the 
minds of the poets {i.e., Govinda-Vaidya and Tiruma- 
larya). Hence the juxtaposition noticeable in these 
works. Allowing a fair margin for the poetical conception 
of events and the literary flourishes, these texts are drawn 
upon for an almost contemporary picture of the course 
of transactioQS connected with the siege of Kesare. Both 
in regard to this topic and the other political events of 
Baja Wodeyar’s reign, these poetical works are to be 
understood in their chronological setting with reference 
to the more specific authority of the chronicles compared 
with one another. Compare Aravidu Dynasty (I. 342- 
343, 419, etc.), where the Bev. Father Heras criticises 
the story of Tirumala’s retreat from Madura and the 
subsequent details recorded in the C.Vam. as “ untrust- 
worthy ” and “ a concoction of the poet for justifying 
Baja Wodeyar’s capture of Seringapatam,” etc. — a 
position not warranted by a detailed study of the texts. 

The composition of Tirumala’s army fluring the siege 
of Kesare, according to the K.N.V. (Ill, 23-44), was as 
follows; Bamarajendra of Hadinadu was with 10,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 50 elephants ; the lord of Budragaua 
(chief of Piriyapatua) with 20,000 foot and 50 elephants ; 
Nanjaraja of Talakad with 16,000 foot, 1,000 horse and 
30 elephants; Timma Nayaka of Kereyur with 8,000 
foot, 500 horse and 20 elephsints ; Bair^ndra, son of Sala 
Nayaka, with 10,000 foot, 500 horse and 20 elephants. 
There were also levies (numbers not specified in the text) 
from the chiefs of Narasimhapura (Hole-Narasipur) and 
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Beliir, from Dasa Nayaka of Nuggehalli, from the chiefs 
of Kenge (Kengendra), Kolala, Ballapur and Bangalore, 
and from Timmapparaja, Pradhani Appi-Setti, Immadi- 
Jakka, Pummani-Pami Nayaka and Gundi Nayaka — 
altogether a force consisting of a lakh of foot, seven to 
eight thousand horse and two hundred rutting elephants 
(III, 35). Among the leading elephants which graced 
the army on the occasion, were : Birudina-Kandeya, 
Raya Gajankusa, Ganganagolu, Misara-GaDda, Boyala- 
Poturaja, Madana-Gopala, Narasimha, Tirumala-RSya, 
Tiru-Venkatanatha, Morasara-gapija and Kasturi-Ranga. 
According to the G.Vam. (14), there were in all, on the 
occasion, one lakh of foot, twelve thousand horse and 
one hundred elephants. There were levies from Balla- 
pur, Kolala, Punganur, Magadi, Bangalore and other 
parts of Morasa-nddu, consisting altogether of 20,000 
foot, 2,000 horse and 20 elephants ; forces of the chiefs 
of Talakad, Yelavandur (Yelandur), Ammachavadi, 
Terakanambi, Kote (Heggaddevankote), etc., places in 
the interior of the province (ola-nddu), comprising 2,500 
foot, 500 horse and 25 elephants ; from Malnad (includ- 
ing Belur, Keladi, etc.), consisting of 20,000 foot, 
2,000 horse and 20 elephants; from Chlntanakal, 
Chiknayakanahalli, Banavar, Basavapatna, Sira and 
other parts of the Beda dominions, making up 2,500 foot, 
500 horse and 5 elephants; also from Rana-Jagadeva- 
Raya, Timma Nayaka of Kereyur and others, consisting 
in all of 24,000 foot, 4,000 horse and 15 elephants, while 
Ihe main army of Tirumala {mula-haladol) was composed 
of 30,000 foot, 3,000 horse and 30 elephants. Compare 
Ancient India (p. 283), where S. K. Aiyangar doubts the 
probability of the actual presence of these numbers 
(of the C,Vam) on the field. The numbers, however, 
in the light of both the texts, appear to have actually 
taken part in the action, scattered and encamped in the 
neighl^urhood of Seringapatam, Mysore and Nanjangud, 
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though the works are not much in favour of the 
efficiency of this miscellaneous rabble. 

(3) Some Versions op RAja Wopetar’s Acquisition 
OP Seringapatam (1610). 

The prevailing version is that Tirumalarajaiya, the 
Vijayanagar Viceroy at Seringapatam, having been 
afflicted with a fatal cancer {bennu-phani) , sent for Raja 
Wodeyar of Mysore and desired him to hold the charge 
of Seringapatam on his behalf, saying that he (Tirumala) 
would go to Talakad, Tirumakudlu and other sacred 
places for being cured, and that if he happened to breathe 
his last, Raja Wodeyar was to hand over charge of the 
city to the chief of Ummattur. Tirumala then went 
over to Talakad where he died shortly after, and Raja 
Wodeyar entered into the government of Seringapatam 
on February 8, 1610 (see Mys. Dho. Vam., ff. 2 ; Mys. 
Nag. Pur.f pp. 28-29 ; Bettadakote-Kaif.y p. 86, etc.). 
The Annals (I. 23-24, 29-30, 45) also gives a similar 
account, with slight variations. Srl-Ranga-Raya 
(? Tirumala), afflicted with a fatal cancer, deliberated 
with his councillors thus : “ Raja Wodeyar, our friend," 
who is the most powerful ruler, has stood us in good 
stead on some occasions. Bom in the Yadu race, he is 
the proper person to occupy the throi\e and rule the 
country. Since he has defeated somfe Palegars and 
extended his territories, he will naturally take Seringa- 
patam also, if some one else is appointed.” Accordingly, 
6rI-Ranga-Raya sent for Raja Wodeyar, narrated to him 
the story of the acquisition of Seringapatam and the 
throne by his ancestors, bestowed upon him both the 
throne and the kingdom, and, accompained by his two 
wives (Alamglamma and Rangamma), proceeded to 
MSilangi, near Talak&d, where he died some time later. 

These versions, it will be seen, refer to the acquisition of 
Seringapatam by Rftja Wodeyar as an act of conditional 
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transfer” and “gift” or “bequest” respectively, 
consequent on a “ fatal cancer ” Tirumala was said to be 
suffering from. They, however, seem to indicate a later 
attempt to justify Raja Wodeyar's acquisition from the 
point of view of Tirumala. For there is nothing in the 
earlier sources to show that Tirumala was suffering from 
any bodily ailment at the time of Raja Wodeyar’s 
occupation of Seringapatam, and that he made any 
arrangement with Raja Wodeyar for the administration 
of the Viceroyalty. Indeed epigraphical evidence points 
to Tirumala having been alive as late as 1626, sixteen 
years after he left Seringapatam . [see E. C., Ill (1) 
Nj. 181; also Mys. Gaz., II. iii. 2203-2208]. The 
story of the “ fatal cancer ” is, perhaps, applicable to 
§ri-Ranga II of Vijayanagar (1574-1586), who, as we 
shall see below, appears to have spent his last years in 
Seringapatam, and not to Tirumala. 

Wilks (I. 49-52), while referring to and rejecting this 
“ tale of singular bequest of confidence and friendship ” as 
contrary to all probability, writes ; “ The acquisition of 
Seringapatam, in 1610, ... is related in different 
manuscripts, with a diversity of statement, which seems 
only to prove a mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond 
the reach of contemporaries to unravel. . . . 

Forty -six years had now elapsed since the subversion of 
the empire from which the Viceroy had derived his original 
powers. This sinking and fugitive state, foiled in the 
attempt to re-establish its government at Penconda, had 
now renewed its feeble efforts at Chundergherry. The 
Viceroy himself was worn down with age and disease : 
his Government, long destitute of energy, had fallen into 
the last stage of disorganization, faction, and imbecility : 
it is not improbable that, foreseeing its impending 
destruction, he concluded the best compromise in his 
power with his destined conqueror ; and the manuscript 
of Nugguc Poqtia even details the names of the persons, 
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probably of his own court, who had combined (as it is 
stated, with the permission of Vencatapetty Rayeel, 
who then reigned at Chundergherry) to compel him to 
retire. All that can be determined with certainty is. the 
quiet retirement of Tremul Raj to Talcaud, where he 
soon afterwards died ; and the peaceable occupation by 
Raj Wodeyar of the fort of Seringapatam.*' 

In examining Wilks’s position, we have to note, there 
is no evidence to show that Tirumala “ was worn down 
with age and disease.” On the contrary, enough data 
is at hand to hold that he was about forty-five years 
when he retired from his charge of the Viceroyalty (see 
Mys. Gaz.i 2208; also C. Fam., 28, according to which 
Tirumala was just approaching his old age in 1610). Nor 
is there any ground to believe that he concluded “ the best 
compromise in his power ” with Raja Wodeyar. Indeed 
we have seen how Tirumala, by provoking Raja Wodeyar, 
brought about his own downfall in 1610 (vide Ch. V). 
As for the statement that Tirumala ” quietly retired to 
Talcaud,” Wilks relies here mainly on the Mys. Dho. 
Pur., which he refers to as the manuscript of Nagara 
Puttaiya. An examination of this manuscript in the 
light of other sources would go to show that the “ quiet 
retirement ” was resolved upon by Tirumala only on the 
Bdya-nirUpa of Venkata I, his uncle. It was merely 
an aspect of the situation and Wilks is just nearer 
the point so far. The K. N. V. and the C. Vam, (utilised 
in Ibid), however, to a considerable extent enable us to 
clear the “ mysterious intricacy of intrigue beyond the 
resich of contemporaries to unravel,” referred to by 
Wilks. 

Devachandra, in his R&j, Kath. (XII. 455-464), gives 
an account of Raja Wodeyar ’s conquest of Seringapatam 
from Tirumala, drawing freely upon the G. Vam. But he 
is hardly reliable when he loosely writes thus (X. 285- 
295, 313-318, 371, XII. 449-450, 464-465, etc.) ; “ Baja 
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Wodeyar I, a posthumous son of Devaraja of Mysore, 
was established in the kingdom of Mysore by his Jain 
adherents. With their help he ruled the country and 
received from SrI-Kanga-Baya of Vijayanagar the charge 
of the Seringapatam province in 1585-1586, when the latter 
was suffering from a fatal cancer. 6rT-Banga w'ent over 
to Talakad where he died, his wives committing sati. 
Thereupon Baja Wodeyar I began to rule from Seringa- 
patam. He died after some time. Then Bamarajaiya 
and his son Tirumala, from Vijayanagar, occupied 
Seringapatam. From hence the descendants of Baja 
Wodeyar had to rule only in Mysore. In 1609-1610, Baja 
Wodeyar II, one of these, conquered Seringapatam from 
Tirumala and continued to govern from there.” The 
only element of probability in this version seems to be 
the death ot §ri-Ranga II (1574-158G) by cancer in or 
about 1586. There is little truth in the story of re- 
conquest to regain a lost possession, built up by 
Devachandra. 

(4) On the Authorship of the Kama- Vrittdnta-Kathe. 

Noticing this work in the Karndtaka-Kdvya-Kaldnidhi 
Series (Mysore, 1917), the Editor, Mr. M. A. Bamanuja 
Aiyangar, attributes its authorship to one Pradhani 
Tirumalarya who is said to have flourished in the reign of 
Baja Wodeyar of Mysore, and states : (i) that this 

Tirumalarya, a descendant in the line of ferl-Vaishnava 
preceptors of the Vijayanagar rulers, formerly resided in 
Melkote early in the seventeenth century ; (ii) that he 
came into intimate touch with Baja Wodeyai- of Mysore, 
who was often visiting Melkote ; (iii) that he was instru- 
mental in moving Venkatapati-Raya (Venkata I) of 
Vijayanagar to confer upon Raja Wodeyar of Mysore 
the slme of Seringapatam as a present or gift ; (iv) that 
thereupon Raja Wodeyar went to Melkote and bestowed 
upon the relatives and disciples of this Tirumalarya three 

34 
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agrah&ras with 128 vrittis (yielding 1,024 varahas) in 
Muttigere, H§.danur and other villages ; (v) that after 
this grant Raja Worley ar requested Tirumalarya to stay 
with him in Seringapatam as his preceptor; (vi) that 
Tirumalarya at first refused the offer but afterwards, 
being much prevailed upon by Raja Wo^eyar, was taken 
by him to the capital city (Seringapatam) and appointed 
his Pradhdni ; (vii) that Tirumalarya was a great friend 
of the Royal House in Seringapatam, and died some- 
where in the middle of the reign of Kanthlrava- 
Narasaraja Wodeyar I (1638-1659) ; (viii) that Tirumala- 
iyangar (Tirumalarya), the Prime Minister of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, was the great grandson of this 
Tirumalarya son of his grand-daughter) ; (ix) that 
the two brothers Tirumala Rao and Narayana Rao of the 
times of Haidar and Tipu (1761-1799) were the 
descendants of Appajappa, son of Pradhani Tirumalarya 
(the author of the Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe) ; and (x) that 
these two brothers belonged to the family of this 
Tirumalarya according to the genealogy secured by 
Lt.-Col. Wilks also (see Editorial Introduction to the 
Karna-VrittdntorKathej pp. i-iv). 

Thus, the Editor of the Karna- Vrittdnta-Kathe distin- 
guishes three persons by name Tirumalarya, the first one 
being, according to him, a Pradhani of Raja Wogleyar ; the 
second a minister of Chikkadevar&ja Wodeyar; and the 
third the agent-in-chief of Mahara 9 i ^ri-Lakshmam- 
mauniyavaroo of Mysore. And he assigns the authorship 
of this work to the first of these. He states that the text 
could not have been written by Tirumalaiyangar, the Prime 
Minister of GhikkadSvaraja Wodeyar, because (i) he was 
not known as Pradhani TirumalaiyangSr ; (ii) it is no- 
where mentioned in his works that he was conducting 
the office of Pradhdni ; (iii) there are many differences in 
style as between this work and the works of Tiru- 
malaiyangar (as, for instance, the GhikJcadevardya- 
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Vamidvalif Chikkadevar&ja-Vijayam, etc.) ; 
(iv) TirumalaiyangSr invariably refers to ChikkadevarSja 
in his writings, but such a reference is conspicuous by 
its absence here ; and (v) the style of this work is based 
on ancient models and it is possible that the Vaish^ava 
background for the text, in the introductory chapter, later 
served as a guide to Trumalaiyangar while writing his 
own works. Further, he adds, Tirumala Kao of the 
eighteenth century could not have been the author of the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe as he spent a greater part of 
his lifetime in political and diplomatic activities 
{Ibidf pp. i-ii). 

An examination of the views of the Editor of the 
Karna-Vrittdnta-Kathe shows that they are not based 
on any authentic sources of information, which, again, are 
neither quoted nor referred to in his Introditction. The 
only inscription ^cited [namely, E.C.^ Ill (1) Sr. 157] 
does not prove that Raja Wodeyar made the grant of 
vrittis to the disciples and relatives of (P r a d h a n i) 
Tirumalarya, nor does it even mention the latter’s name 
and designation. This document is only a grant to 
SrI-Vaishnava Brahmans in general by Raja Wodeyar 
for the merit of his parents. There is no clue in the 
KarnorVrittdnta-Kathe itself in support of the position 
that Tirumalarya was a Pradhdni of Raja Wodeyar. 
Even Wilks, who is referred to, does not support the 
Editor’s view that Pradhans Tirumala Rao and 
Narayaua Rao were descendants of (P r a d h a n i) 
Tirumalarya. Wilks, in fact, holds that between 
Tirumala Rao and Narayana Bao themselves there was 
considerable disagreement as to their descent. Further, 
the genealogy furnished to him by the brother of 
“ Tremal row ” is said to have shown that Tirumala- 
iyangar, the Prime Minister of ChikkadevarSja, was the 
** alleged ancestor ” of the former (Tirumala Rao) 
(Mysoor^ II. 239, f.n.). There is also this additional 

34 * 
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point to remember that if it were true that Tiru- 
malaiyangar (Tirumalarya) — friend and co-student of 
Chikkadevaraja — and his family were directly descended 
in the grand-daughter’s line from the alleged (Pradhan) 
Tirumalarya — as is held by the Editor — he (Tirumala- 
iyangar) would not have missed mentioning, if not 
actually enlarging on, that point in his works. 

All that the available evidence seems to point to is 
that there was regular succession in a line of §rl- 
Vaishnava teachers in Mysore, exercising their influence 
on the Mysore Royal Family probably from the time of 
Raja Wodeyar. The genealogy of this line of teachers 
according to the testimony of inscriptions and literary 
works 18 as follows ; — 

Tirumalai Auanta Alvar 
(of Kau6ika-goti>a, Apaetanibha-sutra 
and YajnSSakba) 

(c. 1600). 

Singaraiyangar I 
(Singararya I) of Seringapatam 
(c. 1640-1600). 


Tiruraalaiyaiigar I 
(Tirumalarya I) 

(c. 1580-1660) 

Singaraiyangar II 
(Singararya II) 

(c. 1610-1690) 
m. Singamma. 

drlnivasLyangai:. 
(c. 1686-1666). 

Tirumalaiyangar 11 

Singaraiyangar III 

(Tirumal£rya II) 

(Singararya III) 

(1646-1706) 

(c. 1660-1710). 

[Prime Minister 


of Chikkadevaraja 


Wodeyar, 


1673-1704]. 



[Based on E.C., III (1) Sr. 13 (1664), 11. 19-21; and 
94 (1678), 11. 10-14; TN. 23 (1663), 11. 92-93 ; IV (2) 
Ch. 92 (1676), 11. 106-107 ; and Kr. 45 (1678), 11. 10-14 ; 
also C. Vam., 163 ; Mitra, Go., I, 3 ; and Commentary 
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on the Y. N, Stavah, etc., p. 1, v. 1; p. 119, v. 1. 
Singaraiyangar I, in Sr. 13 (1. 20), is referred to as 
“ Chennapyaji Singaraiyangar.” If “ Chennapyaji ” is 
taken to be a scribal error for “ Chamappaji,” then this 
name would be in keeping with his position as the 
preceptor of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar according to 
the ^rlranga-Mahaimya, referred to in the text of 
Ch. V.]. 



APPENDIX III. 

On the Early DalavAis op Mysore. 

Wilks appears to have had some misconception 
regarding the early Dalavais of Mysore. Indeed, while 
indicating that he had no access to the genuine history 
of the Dulwoys,” during the period of Chamaraja’s rule 
(1617-1637), he points out that in the manuscripts of the 
family history of the Dalavais available to him there is 
no reference to “ Veecrama Raj ” (Dalavai Vlkrama- 
Raya), his name itself having been “obliterated from 
their annals” (I. 56-57). If Wilks be understood to 
refer here to the manuscripts of the Dalavai family of 
Kajale, he does seem to be under an impression that from 
the beginning the Kalale Family regularly furnished 
Dalavais to the rulers of Mysore. We have, however, 
seen how, towards the close of Raja Wodeyar’s reign, 
there was an agreement between Kalale and Mysore 
regarding the furnishing of Dalavais by the former to the 
latter (Ante^ Ch. V), but there is so far no evidence that- 
it was observed by the Kalale Family till rather late in 
the seventeenth century. We have also seen how 
Karikala-Mallarajaiya, the first Dalavai designate of the 
Kalale House, resigned his office, and hov^ Raja Wodeyar, 
in the last year of his reign, had to make his own choice 
in the person of Bettada-Arasu {Ibid). Bettada-Arasu 
continued in office under Chamaraja Wodeyar and he 
was followed by three others, namely, Bannur Lingam;ia, 
Basavalinga^na and Vikrama-Baya, all locally chosen {vide 
text of Ch. VI, for details as to their periods of office). 
Bettada-Arasu and Vikrama-Baya were connected with 
the Mysore Boyai Family, being natural sons (gdndharva- 
putrd)^ of Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar, younger brother of 

1. Sons by marriage by the Oandhmrva as distinguished from the Brdhma 
form (d marriage. 
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Baja Wodeyar, while Bannur Linga 9 aa and Basavalingaig^iia 
were private persons belonging to the Vira-6aiva 
community (see Annals, I. 63). There seems accordingly 
no reason why these early Dalavais should figure in the 
annals of the Kalale Family as Wilks appears inciined to 
think. The Mys. Dho. Pur. itself, relied upon by Wilks 
but not perhaps thoroughly examined by him in the 
original, refers to all the four Dalavais of Ch^maraja 
Wodeyar in regular succession (I. 66) . Stray inscriptions 
also, as we have shown {vide Ch. VI, f.n. 6 and 42), 
refer to two of these. We have thus enough data bearing 
on the “genuine history” of the early Dalavais of 
Mysore. Another misconception Wilks appears to have 
been labouring under was that in the period of 
Chamaraja’s rule the office of General and Minister was 
held by one and the same person, namely, Vikrama-Raya 
(I. 56). But, we know, these two were distinct offices, 
held by separate individuals {vide text of Ch. VI : see 
under Ministers, Dalavais, etc.). A third misconception 
of Wilks is in regard to the role of Dajavai Vikrama- 
Baya as the supposed minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar. 
He writes (I. 57) : “ The preceding Baja [Chamaraja 

Wodeyar] had succeeded to the government at the early 
age of fifteen. We may conjecture from subsequent 
events that his minister had found him of an easy 
temper ; and in the mode so familiar to Indian courts of 
modem and ancient date, had, by inciting and corrupting 
his natural propensities, plunged him into habits of low 
and licentious indolence ; and thus kept him through 
life in a state of perpetual tutelage.” There seems 
absolutely no foundation for this conjecture. Wilks 
speaks as though Vikrama-Raya was the only Dalavai 
and minister of Chamaraja Wodeyar throughout the 
latter’s reign, and makes his statements more in the light 
of later happenings than the realities of the case. We 
have, however, seen that Vikrama-Raya was the fourth 
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and last Dalavai of Chamaraja Wodeyar, succeeding to 
the office in 1630. It thus becomes hard to accept the 
state of affairs conjectured by Wilks, which is quite 
opposed to the spirit of the materials now available to us 
(vide text of Ch. VI). 



APPENDIX IV. 

(1) Muppina-DEvaeAja Wodeyar and His Sons. 

The Mys. Dho. PHr. (I. 53-54) refers to the Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar of the Annals (I. 16, 95) as Muduka- 
Devaraja Wodeyar, “ Muppina ” and “ Muduka ” (lit. 
old) being synonymous with each other. According to 
the former manuscript (I. 53-54, II. 55, compared), 
Muppina-Devaraja had two wives, Hiriyamma 
(Devajamma) and Kiriyamma (Kcrnpainma). By the 
first, he had a son by name Yeleyur Deparaja Wodeyar, 
who saved Raja Wodeyar ’s life from the hands of the 
assassin Singappa Wodeyar in 1607 {vide Ch. V) , but of 
whom, however, little is known during the subsequent 
period. By his second wife, Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar 
had four sons, Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (6. Durmati, 
Phdlguna ba. 3, Monday: February 18, 1622), Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar {h. Prahhava^ Jyestha ba. 5, Friday : 
May 25, 1627),Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar and Maridevaraja 
Wodeyar, the last-mentioned being further referred to as 
the youngest of the four {yivarellarigU kiriyavaru) (see 
also Table IV). All these four sons of Muppina-Devaraja 
are found referred to in the earlier and contemporary 
sources {vide Tables II-III ; also Ch. X), but the only 
difference lies in the order of precedence followed, Kempa- 
devaraja Wodeyar and Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar being 
mentioned in the manuscript as the second and third 
sons respectively of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, whereas 
in the former sources Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar is in- 
variably spoken of as the second, and Eempadevaraja 
Wodeyar as the third son of his. We make use of the 
genealogical data of the Mys, Dho. Pur., subject to 
correction in the light of earlier documents, the order 
of precedence followed therein being preferred. 
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(2) On the Usurpation and Fall op 
DalavIi Vikrama-Eaya. 

The following is a summary of the traditionary account 
of the usurpation and fall of Dalavai Vikrama-Baya, as 
narrated in the Mys. Dho. Pur. (I. 45-61, II. 55 
compared) : On October 11, 1638 {Bahudhdnya^ 
Aivija iu. 14), three days after the death of Immadi- 
BSja Wodeyar,KauthIrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar proceeded 
from Nallur to Mysore, with a view to being installed ; 
and took up his residence at the local gymnasium 
igaradi-mane). On the 19th {Aivlja ha. 7), however, 
Dalavai Vikrama-Baya left Seringapatam on a tour in 
the State, leaving ten servants in the personal service of 
Kauthlrava. He returned to the capital about a month 
later, i.e., on November 17 {Kdrtlka ha. 7). To 
Kanthlrava this was a trying situation, since Vikrama- 
Baya was caring for his own ends. Two of Kanthlrava’s 
faithful attendants, namely, Sunnada-Bama and 
Mahanta, pointed out to him that Vikrama-Baya had 
killed by poison the preceding rulerlmmadi-Baja Wodeyar, 
and that, intent on securing power for himself, he was 
bestowing offices on his own men. They sought also 
Kanthlrava’s permission to put an end to the usurper- 
Meanwhile, in Seringapatam, Bangapataiya, an adherent 
of Vikrama-Baya, having caught scent of these delibera- 
tions, advised him, on his return from the tour, to 
proceed to Mysore some time later. Vikrama-BSya, 
feigning, for all outward purposes, to be loyal, went 
thither forthwith and showed himself up to Kanthlrava. 
After an interview he retired to his residence. About 
two hours later, on the night of the same day, Vikrama- 
Baya went to the backyard of his residence attended by 
a torch-bearer, to answer the calls of nature. It was a 
dark night. As previously ansarigad, the two attendants 
x/t Xanfhlrava (nsunely, Sunnada-Bama and Mahanta> 
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descended the parapet wall of the backyard and fell upon 
the torch-bearer putting out the light. Supnada-Bama, 
the first attendant, then stood in front of Yikrama-Bftya. 
“Who is it?” asked he. “ Sun^ada-Bama,” was the 
reply. “ Ah ! I am undone by this wretch.” So saying, 
Yikrama-Baya flung a goblet at him. Evading the blow, 
Su^nada-Bama engaged Yikrama-Baya in a hand-to- 
hand fight, in the course of which the former went down 
and was being almost overpowered by the latter. At 
this juncture, Sunnada-Bama whispered to the Mahant 
(the other attendant) : “ Are you ready ? ” “ Are you up or 
down ?” asked the Mahant. “Down,” was the reply. 
At this, the Mahant thrust himself at Yikrama-Baya and 
made short work of him. On November 22 {Kartlka 
ha. 12, Thursday), KanthJrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
succeeded to the throne of Mysore and he proceeded to 
Seringapatam on December 8 following {MargaHra iu. 12, 
Monday. The week-day was, however, actually Saturday). 

Curiously enough, the manuscript is silent as to what 
happened during the period of fifteen days intervening 
between the alleged assassination of Vikrama-Raya and 
Kanthlrava’s first visit to Seringapatam after his 
installation. There is an air of suspicion and loose 
sequence of events in that part of the narrative relating 
to the assassination of Yikrama-Baya and subsequent 
details. Compare Wilks (I. 68-59) who closely follows the 
account as detailed in the manuscript, and S. K. Aiyangar 
{Ancient India, p. 290) who adopts Wilks in the main. 

(3) On the Muhammad-Ndmdh as an Authority 
ON THE Siege of Seringapatam (1639). 

According to the Muhammad-Ndmdh^ (pp. 170-171), a 
contemporary official history in Persian by Zahur bin 

1. Quoted by J. Barker in his article, A Ptige from Earljf Mysore History, 
in the M. B., November 1929, pp. 601-602. See also hie article, Shahji 
Bhonsle in Mysore, in Ibid, July 1929, p. 9, briefly touching on the 
gubject. 
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Zahuri, the siege of Seringapatam {Srirangapatan) took 
place m 1639: Randaula Khao (who had lately been 
given the title of Rustam-i-Zaman) left Shahji Bhonsle 
in charge of the recently conquered fort of Bangalore and 
marched from that place in order to punish the Rajah of 
Srirangapatan, who was inordinately proud (or 
refractory) . . . When he arrived near the fort of 

Srirangapatan, his troops began to fight and encircled 
the fort. After fighting and exertion on both sides had 
been protracted for nearly a month, the Rajah sent his 
envoy to Rustam Khan, saying ‘ Please leave the fort of 
Srirangapatan to me, as you have done to other (Rajahs) 
cherished on the salt of the August State [Bijapuri 
Government] , and lay before the throne the five lakhs 
of kun in cash and presents of various kinds which I am 
offering.’ Rustam-i-Zaman, at this submission of the 
Rajah, reassured him with promises of Adil Shah’s 
favour, and seeing that the rainy season was near, he 
left Qazi Sa’id there with Kenge Nayak to take delivery 
of the indemnity agreed upon and himself returned to 
Court . . . The Qazi, on getting the money promised 

by the Rajah of Srirangapatan, started for the Adilshahi 
capital. Kenge Nayak rebelled.” 

The reference in this version to the “ Rajah of 
Srirangapatan” is to Kanthirava-Narasai;aja Wodeyar I 
of Mysore. The account on the Mysore' side, as we have 
seen {vide Ch. VIII), is marked by definite chronological 
data and by fuller local details relating to the siege of 
Seringapatam and is corroborated by more than one 
particular source of information. The Muhammad- 
Ndmdhy on the other hand, though it has the merit of 
being contemporary, is relatively vague in regard to 
chronology, cause of action, and details of the campaign * 

2. Bee also S. K. Aiyacgar’s ontioism of the Persian sources on the Bijapur 
invasion of Mysore, in his article, The Biee of the Maratha Povior m 
the South, in the J. I. H., Vol. IX, p. 201, 
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Its version seems to be based on reports compiled 
at a place remote from the scene of action and is, 
further, not corroborated by independent evidence so 
far. If we are to take literally the “ submission of the 
Kajah,” referred to, it is very much to be doubted 
whether Kanthlrava, after the crushing defeat he seems 
to have inflicted on Kauadulla Khan, would have ever 
countenanced the idea of sending an envoy to the latter 
and offer him cash and presents in token of his submis- 
sion. The contradiction is thus obvious. The submission 
may not have been an actual fact, although from an 
examination of all the available materials it seems 
probable that Kanadulla Khan ultimately raised the 
siege of Sermgapatam and retired to Bijapur after the 
conclusion of a truce with Kanthlrava, and after having 
effected a mutually valuable settlement for the future 
safety of the Bijapur possessions in Mysore. Such a 
settlement seems to have been readily acquiesced in by 
Kanthlrava in view of the prospective benefits assured to 
him under the truce (see Ibid, for details). 

(4) KanthTrava’s Coinage. 

Of the coins of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I we 
have lately an , account by Dr. M. H. Krishna in the 
M. A. E. (1929, pp. 31-32). The available type of 
Kanthirdyi-hanam issued by Kanthlrava is familiarly 
known as Agala-KantMrdyi-har^ {Agala, lit. broad) as 
distinguished from the well-known Gidda-Kanthirdyi- 
hana {GiMa, lit. small) issued by Dewan Purnaiya in 
the nineteenth century. It is a gold coin and one variety 
of the type is of 2‘6"(?) size with a weight of 5’2 grains, 
having on the obverse “ the figure of four-armed 
Narasimha seated to the front holding conch and discus” 
and on the reverse ” a three-line Nagari legend, with inter- 
linear double rules, probably standing for 
1 . ^ti 
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2. Kamthi 

3. ram ‘(PL. IX. 29).** 

Another variety of the Agala-KantMr&yi type has also 
been traced with a similar obverse but on the reverse are 
to be seen some dots which Dr. Krishna interprets as 
“ three-line legend uncertain, with similar rules (PL. IX. 
80).*’ These dots may, perhaps, be taken to represent 
the constellation under which Kanthlrava was bom or 
the coin issued at first (vide article on Two Centuries of 
Wodeyar Buie in Mysore, in the Q. J. M, S., Vol. XXIII, 
p. 464, f.n. 112). The former position, in particular, 
appears to find some support from the specific mention 
of Svdii as the birth -star of Kanthlrava, in a lithic 
inscription of his referring to the striking of coins by 
him [see E, C., V (1) and (2) Ag. 64 (1647) ; also 
Ch. VIII, f.n. 5] . 

Dr. Krishna describes next what he calls “an interest- 
ing half-varaha” from the Bangalore Mmeum Collection, 
said to have also been issued by Kanthlrava. It is a gold 
coin 4" in size with a weight of 26 grains, having on the 
obverse the usual “ four-armed Narasimha holding conch 
and discus, seated to front on dais with Lakshmi on his* 
left lap ’’ and on the reverse “ the three-line Nagari 
legend 

1. Sri Kam (thi) 

2. (ra) va Nara, 

3. (sa) raja (PL. IX. 27-28),” 

a type which, as he observes, “ closely follows the 
Vijayanagar model in respect of its weight, in the 
presence of a god on the obverse and in the use of Nagari 
for the three-line legend on the reverse.” There seems 
no doubt about the issue of varahas by Kanthlrava, 
since their use in Mysore is evidenced by inscriptions 
and other sources also (17th-18th cent.). 

As regards the copper coins, Dr. Krishna writes : “No 
distinctive copper coins of Narasaraja are known. But 
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among the copper coins of the chequered reverse type 
described under the provincial coins of Vijayanagar is a 
variety with a lion facing and seated on its haunches* 
which may as well have been issued by Ka^^hlrava- 
Narasaraja.” That Eanthlrava issued also the elephant 
type of copper coins (Ane-Kdsu) appears warranted by 
the circumstance that he was victorious over the chiefs 
of Eodagu, Kongu and other places, and acquired rich 
spoils in the form of elephants, which were stabled in the 
capital city of Seringapatam (see Ch. IX). Possibly 
the elephant type was issued by him in commemoration 
of the victory. The obverse of this type contains the 
figure of an elephant while the reverse is chequered 
(vide also article in the Q. J, M. S., above cited, pp. 464- 
466, f.n. 114). 
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(1) On the Identification op the Successor of 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I IN Later 
• Writings and Modern Works. 

There has been much confusion and loose thought 
in later writings — especially the secondary works — 
regarding the identification of Devaraja Wodeyar, the 
actual successor of Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I. 
He is generally referred to in these sources as Dodda^ 
Devaraja Wodeyar, either by way of distinguishing him 
from his successor Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar or by way of 
making him identical with Doddadevardja Wodeyar, 
father of Chikkadevaraja, or both.^ The earliest authority 
evidencing this method of identification is the Mys. Dho. 
Pur. (c. 1710-1714), according to which Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar, younger brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
actually succeeded Kanthlrava I in August 1659 under the 
name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja Wodeyar), and 
later came to be known as Dodda- Devaraja Wodeyaraiya 
(Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), especially in and after the 
reign of his nephew Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (II. 23, 
25, 30, etc). The Mys. Nag. Pur. (c. 1734-1740), how- 
ever, speaks of the successor of Kantharava only under 
his original name Devaraja Wodeyaraiya (Devaraja 
Wodeyar) (p. 29). The Mys. Bdj. Cha. (c. 1800) 
mentions him as Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar (p. 25). The 
K. A. V. (c. 1830) refers to him as “ Dodda-Devaraja 

1. Dodda-Devardja stands for the prefix by which the name of DevarSja 
Wodeyar (Kempad€varaja Wodeyar), third son of Muppina-DfivarSja 
and successor of Ka^^hlrava 1, is generally found mentioned in later 
writings. Do^adivardja was the actual name of his elder brother, i.B,, 
the eldest son of Muppiua-Devarija and father of ChikkadevarSja 
Wodeyar (1673-1704) [vide Ohs. Vlll-X; Appendix IV— (1), V—(2) ; and 
Tables II-IV]. This distinction in spelling is sought to be maintained 
in this work, from the point of view of clarity. 
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W odeyaraiyanavaru of My suru-nagara ” (ff, 16). DSva-: 
chandra, in the Raj. Kath. (1838), speaks of the succes- 
sion of Devaraya (younger brother of Dod^ladevaraja) 
after the death of Kanthlrava, and states that he became 
subsequently known as Dodda-Devaraya {Dod^-Devch- 
rdyanenisida Devardyam) (XII. 475-476). A later copy 
of a paper sanad in the possession of the Lingayat Guru 
of the math at Hangala {M. A. R., 1930, No. ‘24, pp. 161- 
163), originally dated in 1663, refers to “ Dodha-Devaraja 
Woderaiyanavaru ” (Dodda-Devaraja Wodeyar), the latter 
being identical with Devaraja Wadeyaraiya (Devaraja 
Wodeyar), referred to in a still earlier copy (c. 1800) of 
the same from the Mac Collection (Ms. No. 19-1-62, 
p. 13). Among other compilations, the Bettadakote- 
Kaifiyat and the Mysuru Dhoregala-Vamia-Pdrampare- 
Kaifiyat (c. 1800-1804) assume the successor of 
Kanthlrava to be Dodda-Devaraja, father and brother 
respectively of Chikkadevaraja according to them (p. 86 ; 
ff. 12). The Annals (first compiled, 1864-1865) refers to 
the adoption by Kanthlrava of Devaraja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja, as heir to succeed him, but 
subsequently assumes him to be identical with Dodda- 
devaraja Wodeyar, father of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
(I. 93, 95-103). 

Belying mainly on the Mys. Dho. Pur., Wilks, among 
modern writers, refers to “ Kemp Devaia ” (Kempa- 
devaiya) as the successor of Kanthlrava, and identifies 
him as “ Dud Deo Raj ” (Dodda-Devaraja) (I. 68, and 
f.n.). He further tells us that “ Dud Deo Raj ” was 
selected as the fourth or last son of Muppina-Devaraja 
(“ Muppin Deo Raj ”) “ to the exclusion of the three 
elder brothers, and their male issue,” that ” Dud Devaia ” 
(Doddadevaiya or Doddadevaraja), the eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, “ was an old man,” that his (Doida- 
devaiya’s) son Chikkadevaraja was of the ** same age ” 
as his younger brother (” Dud Deo Raj ”), thirty- two, 

86 
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and that Chick Deo Eaj with his father were kept 
as prisoners at Turkanamby ’* (Terakanambi) during the 
reign of Dodda-Devaraja (I. l.c. ; also 105). These 
statements are neither borne out by the original manu- 
script itself, examined by us, nor corroborated by authentic 
sources so far [see Appendix V — (2), and compare 
authorities in Ch. X, f.n. 186]. Rice generally follows 
Wilks’s position {Mys. Gaz.^ I. 366 ; Mysore and Goorg^ 
p. 128), though in the Introduction to E. C., Ill (1) he 
merely indicates the identity of Dodda-Devaraja with 
Devarftja, third son of Muppina-Devaraja (see f.n. 2 to 
the Table on p. 33), and in E. C., IV (2) he mentions 
him as “ (Dodda) Deva-BSja” (see Introduction, p. 31). 
S. K. Aiyangar, in the light of the Annals, works of 
Tirumalarya and certain inscriptions of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, attempts to identify Kempadevaiya, third son of 
Muppina-Devaraja, as the ruler in succession to KanthT- 
tava, and maintains that he ** became Dod Deva E9.ja 
Wodeyar of Mysore ” [Ancient India, pp. 296-296, 313 ; 
see also Appendix V — (2), f.n. 1 below, for a critical notice 
of S. K. Aiyangar’s interpretation of Tirumalarya’s works 
in regard to the succession question]. R. Sewell, in 
assigning a number of inscriptions from the E. C, and 
other collections to Doddadevaraja Wodeyar of Mysore, 
maintains that Doddadevaraja, and not his brother 
Kempadevaiya^ succeeded after Eanthlrava's death in 
1659 (see H. I. 8, J., pp. 282-285) ; but his position is 
hardly borne out by the internal evidence of the docu- 
ments themselves, referred to by him. In the Mys, Gaz., 
New edition (II. iv. 2441), Wilks's position is generally 
adhered to. An article entitled Devardja Wodeyar of 
Mysore (by N. Subba Rao, in the ff. Y, J, M. U,, Vol. 
Ill, No. 1, Reprint) attempts an examination of the 
succession question in support of the position that 
DSvaraja Wodeyar alias Eempadevaraja Wodeyar, third 
son of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar, was the actual ruler of 
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Mysore in succession to Kan^hTrava, between 1659-1673. 
It has now become possible to reconstruct the entire posi- 
tion relating to the identity, relationship, details of the 
reign, etc., of this Devaraja Wodeyar, with reference 
to the evidence of contemporary sources of information, 
making use of the later writings (especially the Mys, Dho. 
Pur.t AnnalSt etc.) subject to comparison, correction and 
corroboration wherever necessary (vide text of Ch. X). 

(2) On the Position op TibumalAbya beqabdinq 
THE SUCCBSSOB OP KaNTHIBAVA-NaBASABAJA 
WODEYAB I. 

After dealing with the reign of Kanthtrava-Narasaraja 
Wodeyar, Tirumalarya, in his works (C. Vam. and C. 
Vi.), writes of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar (eldest son of 
Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar), making it appear as 
though he ruled in succession to Kapthlrava. He starts 
with a picture of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar ruling for 
some time in the city of Mysore, of his paying a visit to 
Melkote, then reaching Seringapatam in the course of 
his return journey (payanagatiyol ^nrangapattanaviam 
sdrdu) and subsequently (i.e., just before and after the 
birth of his son Chikkadevaraja) ruling from there seated 
on the jewelled throne (Doddadeva mahdrdyam 
rangapattana rdjadhdniydl ratna-simhdsandrudhandgi 
sdmrdjyam geyyuttire). He next speaks of Dodda- 
devaraja as having made up his mind, in accordance 
with the family precedent as he is made to say, to 
proceed on a pilgrimage and perform penance (tirtha- 
ydtrddi tapassdmrdjyama-nanubhavipem), after relieving 
himself of his burden by arranging for the succesion in 
chief (piriyarasutand) of Devaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 
devaiya), the second younger brother of his (the first 
one Chikkadevaiyarasa or Chikkadevaraja having pre- 
deceased Doddadeva), and making his own eldest son 
Chikkadevaraja a junior prince under DSvaraja 

36* 
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ikirvyurasutanamam kwnidra Chikkadevardyanga 
marisi). He further speaks of how Doddadevaraja 
Wodeyar, having installed and suitably advised Kempa- 
devaiya, and having placed his own sons (Chikkadeva- 
raja and Kanthlravaiya) and his last brother (Mariya- 
devaiya or Maridevaraja) under his (Kempadevaiya’s) 
care and protection, proceeded to the banks of the 
KaundinI in the south, and how he eventually passed 
away there after performing penance for a long time 
ipalavum kdlam tapam geydu) {C. Vam., 37-48, 89-160, 
160-185, 185-188; Ill, also IV, 170-180). 

In examining the above position of Tirumalarya, it 
is to be remembered that he wrote as a poet after the 
death of Doddadevaraja and during the reign of the 
latter’s son Chikkadevaraja (1673-1704), with whom he 
was intimately connected as his co-student and com- 
panion. Tirumalarya’s primary object, as is obvious from 
the texts, was to glorify the birth, and anticipate the 
eventual succession, of his hero Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
and, incidentally, to hallow and exalt Chikkadeva’s father 
(Doddadeva) as an ideal ruler. There is thus full scope 
in this portion of his works for the free play of imagi- 
nation on his part. Chronologically, therefore, it is 
inconceivable how Doddadevaraja Wodeyar could have 
been ruling independently from Seringapatam, seated 
on the jewelled throne, before and after the birth of 
Chikkadevaraja as is depicted, for we learn from the texts 
themselves that the latter was born in 1645 {Pdrthiva) 
{Ibid, 166 ; Ibid, IV, 51), and it is well known that 
the actual ruler of Mysore in Seringapatam between 1638- 
1659 was Ka^thlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I. Dodda- 
devaraja was, accordingly, a contemporary of Ka^thIrava- 
Narasa, and could not have been more than a prominent 
member of the Mysore Boyal Family holding charge of 
the city of Mysore and for some time residing in 
Seringapatam, and possibly piling jointly with 
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Ka^^hTrava from about 1644 onwards. It would then 
follow that it was his charge of the city of Mysore, and 
not Seringapatam, which he had renounced by 1659 in 
favour of his second brother Kempadevaiya after 
arranging for the care and protection of his last surviving 
brother Maridevaraja and his own two minor sons 
Chikkadevaraja and Karithlravaiya. Indeed it would 
appear from the texts (C. Vam., 187-188, 190; C. Vi. 
IV, 170, V, 3) that there was a hiatus of time between» 
this act of Doddadovaraja and the actual succession of 
Devaraja to the throne of Seringapatam after the death 
of Kanthlrava (in July 1659). Doddadevaraja was 
born on February 18, 1622 [see Appendix IV — (1)] . His 
renunciation at a comparatively early age of 37 or so 
was, perhaps, due as much to domestic affliction caused 
by the premature death of his first younger brother 
(Chikkadevaiya or Chikkadevaraja) as to family prece- 
dent. Unless therefore Tirumalarya is understood and 
appraised on this footing, it would be uncritical to accept 
him literally as a poet.^ For further details about 
Doddadevaraja, see under Domestic life in Chs. IX-X. 


l. Of. Ancient India (p. 296), where S. K. Aiyatigar, accepting literally 
Tirumalarya, writes : " Tirumala Aiyangar himself makes Do^ Deva 
Baja succeed nominally only, while Kempa-Deviah, his third brother, 
was carrying on the administration in fact. The truth appears to be that 
Kempa-Deviah, the third son, was the sucoessor ruling for a short time 
in the name of his eldest brother who must have been old and then in his 
own name, on condition that the said broth er should succeed him." This 
interpretation, however, is neither in keeping with the internal evidence 
of the texts nor does it take sufficiently into account Tirumalarya’ a 
position as a poet. Cf. also the Note in the O. Vam. (p. 6), where 
Mr. M. A. Srinivasachar asserts that Do^^^^varaja, elder aon of 
[Muppina] Devarej[a, succeeded ^p^iraval, , 
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(1) On the Date op the Mahbatta Invasion op 
Seeing APATAM. 

. Wilks (I. 114-] 16, f.n.) speaks of the Mahratta invasion 
of Seringapatam during the reign of Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar as having taken place in 1696, on the following 
grounds. Firstly, the memoirs of the Dalavais which 
have few dates, place the invasion next in the order of 
events to the occupation of Bangalore (1687) ; secondly, 
Purnaiya’s compilation, formed on a discussion of autho- 
rities, mentions it after the western conquests from Bednur 
(1690-1696) ; thirdly, the manuscripts are agreed that the 
Mysore army was at the time before Trichinopoly ; and 
lastly, according to a letter from Fort St. George^ Madras, 
dated January 19, 1697, the Mahrattas were in the 
Mysore country in 1696 and Nawab Zulfikar Khan (the 
Mughal general) had gone thither — whether to join or 
fight them — and left a very small part of his army in 
those parts. 

As against this position of Wilks, the trend of evidence 
now available — noticed in detail in Ch. XI and f.n. 
thereto — is as follows: The earliest record extant, 
referring to and echoing the Mahratta invasion of 
Seringapatam (under Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji) and 
its repulse by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, is the Seringa- 
patam Temple Copper-plate grants dated November 19, 
1686. The chronicles are agreed that Kumaraiya was 
the Dalavai of Mysore only up to May 26, 1682, when he 
was succeeded by his nephew Dod^aiya (1682-1690). 
From the Jesuit letter (1682) and the letter to Fryrt St. 
George (1682), it would be obvious that Dalavai Kumara- 
iya was with the Mysore army before Trichinopoly in 
1682 when he was being harassed by the Mahrattas 
there. In keeping with this position, it was in 1682 that 
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a major portion of the Mysore army was, according to 
one source (see Ch. XI), diverted from the siege of 
Trichinopoly and marched on under Doddaiya to fight the 
Mahrattas near Seringapatam. Again, Viraraja of 
Kajale, in his Sakala-Vaidya-Samhita-Sdramava (c. 
1714-1720) and Andhra-Vachana-Bhdratamu — Sabha~ 
Parvamu (1731), alludes to the exploits of his father 
Dalavai Doddaiya against the Mahrattas under Dadaji, 
Jaitaji, Nimbaji and others during the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar. The Mahratta generals, referred to in 
these and other sources, were contemporaries and belonged 
to the army of Sivaji and Sainbhaji ; and they carried on 
their warlike activities in Southern India and Mysore 
during c, 1680-1682, i.e., shortly after the death of feivaji. 

In the light of all these data, the manuscripts men- 
tioned by Wilks — later compilations as they are— do not 
seem to have been quite correct in placing the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam and Dalavai Kumaraiya’s siege 
of Trichinopoly in the latter part of Chikkadevaraja’s reign. 
As regards the Fort St. George letter dated 1697, cited by 
Wilks, it is to be understood to refer only to the Mahratta 
disturbances in Southern India and parts of the Mysore 
country, under feantaji, Dhanaji and other leaders, during 
Aurangzib’s prolonged siege of Gingee (1691-1698) [see 
J. Sarkar, Aurangzlh^y . 122-130], It has absolutely no 
bearing on the Mahratta invasion of Mysore under earlier 
generals like Dadaji, Jaitaji and Nimbaji. Accordingly, the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam could not have taken 
place later than April 1682, the last year of Kumaraiya’s 
period of office as Dalavai of Mysore. Wilks’s date 1696 
is too late a date for the event and cannot be accepted.^ 

1. Wilks’s date is followed in the Mys. Gaz. (Old edition), 1. 868, (New edition) 
IV. ii. 2147 ; and in Ndyaka of Madura^ p. 207. The last-mentioned work 
(1.0.) even speaks of the successful repulse of the Mysore army by 
Mangamm&l (the dowager-queen of Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura), for 
which there is no evidence. The Editorial Introduction (p. vi) to the 
8akaia-Vaid. Sam. assigns the event to 1691, which, however, is not borne 
out by the materials on record. 
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(2) ChikkadEvabaja’s Coinage. 

In the M. A. B. (1929, pp. 32-33), Dr. M. H. Krishna 
attributes two types of coins to Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
which he describes as follows : — 

“No coins are known which can be definitely attributed 
to - the successors of Narasaraja until we come to the 
reign of Chikkadevaraja. Elliot long ago published a 
coin, regarding the authorship of which he was doubt- 
ful. 

Type : Krishna. 

Gold : Size 4", weight 52*7 grains. 

Obverse : Under ornamental arch baby Krishna dancing, 
wearing girdle of jingles and holding a lump of butter in 
his right hand, while the left is outstretched. Near 
his feet is a curved line with a three-prolonged head 
which is either the petals of a lotus or the hoods of a 
cobra. In the latter case, the image would be that of 
Kdlinga-mardana and in the former, of Navanlta-nritta- 
Krishna, 

Reverse : Three- line Nagari legend with single inter- 
vening rules : 

1. &n Chi 

2. Ka de va. 

3. raja [PL. IX. 31.] 

A hsAf-varaha weighing 26-7 grains has been published 
by Elliot (No. 107) and another exists in the Bangalore 
Museum Collection. It is exactly similar to the above 
varaka, but the legend appears to be slightly different 
(PL. IX. 32). 

Chikkadevaraja altered the old Mysore type both on 
the obverse and on the reverse but he kept up the old 
weight standard. 

, The Kannada Numeral type , — Large numbers of coins 
are found near Mysore having a chequered pattern on 
the reverse with meaningless symbols in the inter-spaces 
and bearing on the obverse a bordering circle of . dots, in 
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the centre of which is a Kannada numeral. These 
numbers range generally from one to thirty-one and 
there can be little doubt that they belong to some 
Mysore king. As all the varieties are of nearly the 
same weight and size, it is clear that the numbers do not 
indicate their value. The only possible explanation 
would perhaps be that the numbers stand for the regnal 
years of issue. Who then was the Mysore king who 
reigned for 31 years? It has been suggested that the 
coins could be attributed to Dodda Krishnaraja who 
reigned between 1713 and 1731. But it may be noted 
here that the Mysore king who reigned for 31 years and 
died in the 32nd year was Chikkadevaraja who reigned 
from 1672 to 1704. It may also be noted that it was in 
the reign of Chikkadevaraja that Mughal influence was 
very strong at Mysore leading to a political alliance 
between Chikkadevaraja and Aurangziband the introduc- 
tion into Mysore of the Mughal system of administration. 
It is possible that the famous Prime Minister of Mysore 
at this time, the Jaina Visalaksha-Pandita, might have 
introduced the system of minting the regnal years on the 
copper coins, to commemorate the accession to the 
throne of his friend and pupil Chikkad§varaja. However, 
the attribution cannot be beyond doubt as no corrobora- 
tive evidence has yet been available. On the other hand, 
a fact which somewhat disturbs this conclusion is found 
in the existence of a smaller coin in the collection of this 
department, with chequered reverse bearing on the obverse 
the numeral 40. Jackson mentions types with the 
numerals 31 and 32. The other numbers after 31 are 
not to be seen anywhere now. We can only assume 
that the reckoning introduced by Chikkadevaraja was 
possibly continued by his successors.” 

As regards the Krishna type referred to above, there 
is little doubt that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar himself 
issued it, since his name appears clearly mention^ on ita 
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reverse. But it seems certain that the figure on the 
obverse is that of Krish^a represented in the dancing 
posture on the hoods of a cobra (Kdlmga-mardana) , for 
it symbolises Chikkadevaraja’s sports over his enemies, 
and the coin itself was actually known as Tdndava- 
Krishna-Murti-Deva-Rdya {vide under Coinage and 
Currency in Ch. XII). In regard to the Kannada 
Numeral type, there is no evidence in favour of the view 
that Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar could have issued it, nor 
in support of the position that the 32, or 31, numerals 
represent the period of Chikkadevaraja’s rule. The 
possibility of Vi^alaksha-Pandit having under the Mughal 
influence minted “ the regnal years on the copper coins, 
to commemorate the accession to the throne ” of Chikka- 
devaraja, appears untenable because Mughal influence at 
the court of Mysore is discernible only during the latter 
part of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, i.e,, c. 1700-1704, long 
after Vi^alaksha-Pandit’s death (1686). The copper 
coins may as well have been issued by Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar II who also ruled for 32 years (1734-1766). 
Again, since the latest available numeral figure is 40, 
the numerals may merely indicate the number of times 
the coin was minted during some period in the history of 
Mysore when copper coins were in great demand. 

(3) Ok the Authobship op the Chiikadevendra^ 
Vamidvali. 

The Chikkadevendra-Vamidvali, as distinct from the 
Chikkadevardya-VaTrUdvali of Tirumalarya, is, as it has 
come down to us, conspicuous by the absence of the 
name of its author. It is a . champu in 137 verses, 
occasion&Ujr inifirmwBo d by prose passages {vachana). 
The Editors of the Karndtaka-KdvyorKalamdhi Series, 
when they first published the work in 1901 , referred to 
it as an anonymous one (see Introduction), Sub- 
sequently, however, the author of the Kar^^aka- 
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Kavi-Charite (II. 606-507), on the authority of a manu- 
script of the poem from the Madras Oriental Mss. 
Library, attempted to assign its authorship to one 
Vepugopala-Varaprasada, without citing the relevant 
text. He was, at the same time, inclined to doubt if 
Timma-Kavi could not have written the Ghikkadevendra- 
VamSdvalif on grounds of the latter’s references to God 
6rI-Venugdpala in his own works and the occurrence in 
the poem of some verses from his Yddavagin-Makdimya 
(see Kar. Ka. Cha.y II. 507). But he refrained from 
deciding the point m favour of Timma-Kavi, in the 
specific absence of the name of the author of the 
Chikkadevendra- Vamidvali. 

The manuscript of the work above referred to, now 
examined by us (No. 18-18-4, £f. 1-25 — P.L. ; Mad. Or, 
Lih.)y agrees in the mam with the published text, ending 
only, however, with a passage as follows : ^rimad 
Venugopdlana vara-prasddena krta Chigadevardya- 
Mahdrdyara-Vamidvaligeidhha7ia mastu. This passage 
merely indicates the conclusion of the work entitled 
Chikkadeva-Mahdrdyara-Vam^dvali (a colloquial form of 
Chikkadevendra- Vamidvah)y written under the favour 
or benediction of God Sri-Venugopala. Obviously the 
author was a devotee of that God. The ascription of the 
work to a person of the name of Venugopala-Varapra- 
sada, as has been done in the Karndtaka-Kavi-Charite, 
becomes accordingly meaningless— a position due 
evidently to a misreading of the relevant passage in 
question, i.e.j Venugopdla-varaprasddena for Fentt- 
gdpdlana varaprasddena. This apart, a detailed exam- 
ination of the text, side by side with the works of 
Timma-Kavi, would enable us to regard the latter alone 
as the probable author of it (i.e., ChikkadevmdrorVam- 
Sdvali ) , on the following grounds : Firstly, Timma- 
Kavi directly refers to himself both in his YddavagiH- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 21) and PcLichimarangor^Mdimimya (1, 11) 
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as a devotee of God 6rI-Venug6pala, which tallies with 
the statement of the manuscript of the Chikkadevendra- 
VamidvaU that its author was one who wrote by the 
favour of that Deity. Secondly, in the Yddavagiri- 
Mdhdtmya (I, 26), Timma-Kavi refers to Gopala as his 
preceptor (guru), in almost the same language and spirit 
as he does in the Chikkadevendra-Vamidvali (vv. 10 and 
56). Thirdly, the Chikkadevendra-Vamidvali evidences 
a free borrowing of a large number of verses and prose 
passages from the Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya [compare, for 
instance, vv. 10, 79-87, *89-90, 88, 91-105, 107-108, 
110-111, 113-117, 118, 119-134, and prose passages on 
pp. 26-30 (after v. 134), of the Ghikkadevendra-Vam.y 
with I, 26, II, 26-34, 35-37, 38-52, 53-63, 64-81, and 
III, 3 (including prose passages after II, 81), of the 
Ydd.-Mdhdti] Perhaps the only arguments militating 
against the above, would be : some of the verses in the 
Chikkadevendra-VamidvaU — particularly verses 1 to 9 and 
11 to 78 — are not to be seen in the Yddavagiri-MdhdU 
mya ; and even the verses borrowed from the latter work 
are found composed in a modified and highly polished 
style in the former. But the weight of internal evidence 
would only tend to support the view that Timma-Kavi was 
at full liberty to enlarge upon, and write in an improved 
style, the subject-matter of the Chikkadevendra~Vam^ 
kdvaliy this being by far the most important portion of 
his Yddavagiri-Mdhdimya testifying to his abilities and 
skill as a poet. 


(4) What is Tradition? 

Some years ago, a writer in the Nineteenth Century^ 
writing on the value of oral tradition in history, 
remarked that the study of tradition was still worth 
much inasmuch as it afforded clues for tracing missing 
links in the life-history of a king or even of a country* 
In India, tradition had considerable vogue, as much 
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vogue, in fact, as in the several countries of Europe, 
whose earlier history is largely shrouded in mystery. In 
using and in interpreting tradition, modern critics, how- 
ever, have adopted a new mode of approach. The 
modern school may be said to be represented })y Lord 
Eaglan who, delivering his address as President of the 
Anthropological Section, at the meeting of the British 
Association held at Leicester in September 1983, 
developed the theory propounded by it in a manner which 
bears repetition here.^ Though his illustrations are 
drawn from English History, there is no doubt that 
his reasoning is capable of a wider application in the 
historical field. He said : — 

“ Those writers who have tried to establish the 
historicity of tradition have invariably, so far as 1 can 
learn, adopted the method of taking some period the 
history of which is totally unknown, examining the 
traditions which they assume to belong to that period, 
striking out all miraculous or otherwise improbable 
incidents, and then dilating upon the verisimilitude of 
the residue. I shall follow a totally different method. I 
shall take a period the history of which is known, the feudal 
age in England, and see what tradition has had to say 
about that. According to the usually accepted theories, 
outstanding personalities in the history of a country 
never fail to leave their mark on tradition. Now, who 
were the outstanding personalities of the period in 
question ? No one, I suppose, will object to the inclu- 
sion of William the Conqueror and Edward I. The 
Norman conquest in one case and the conquest by 
Simon de Montfort of Wales and Scotland in the othet, 
cannot have failed to create a tremendous impression at 
the time, and this impression, according to the theory 
which has been repeatedly applied to the Iliad, for 

1. Bee also Lord Kaglan’s latest work on the Bubjeot, The Hero— A Btttdy in 
Tradliiiont Mythond Drama, (Mathnen Sc Co., London, 1986). 
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example, should have perpetuated itself in tradition. Yet 
what traditions do we find ? Of William the Conqueror, 
that be fell on landing, and that he destroyed a number 
of towns and villages to msike the New Forest. Of 
Edward I, that his life was saved by his queen, and 
that he created his newly- bom son Prince of Wales. All 
these traditions are completely devoid of historical founda- 
tion. Of the real achievements of these two great 
monarchs tradition had nothing to say whatever. 

“ Similarly the only traditions of Henry II and Kichard 
I are the fabulous tales of Queen Eleanor and Fair 
Kosamond, and of Blondel outside the castle. 

“ With the traditional accounts of Henry V, those that 
have been made famous by Shakespeare, I shall deal at 
greater length. They tell us that he spent his youth in 
drinking debauchery, in and about London, in company 
with highwaymen, pickpockets and other disreputable 
persons ; that he was imprisoned by Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, whom after his succession he pardoned and 
continued in office; and that on his accession his 
character, or at any rate his conduct, changed suddenly 
and completely. The authorities for these stories are 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Governor (1531) and Edward 
Hall’s Union of the Noble and Illustrious Houses of 
Lancaster and York (1642). These two highly respect- 
able authors seem to have relied largely on matters 
already in print, some of it dating within fifty years of 
Henry Y’s death. I know no argument for the histori- 
city of any traditional narrative which cannot be applied 
to these stories, yet there is not a word of truth in any of 
them. 

'' The facts are these. In 1400, at the age of thirteen, 
Henry became his father’s representative in Wales, made 
his head-quarters at Chester, and spent the next seven 
years in almost continuous warfare with Owen Glend- 
ower and his allies. In 1407 he led a successfal invasion 
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of Scotland. In 1408 he was employed as Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and at Calais. In the following year, 
owing to his father’s illness, he became regent and 
continued as such until 1412. During this period his 
character as a ruler was marred only by his religious 
bigotry, and what seems to be the only authentic 
anecdote of the time describes the part he played at the 
burning of John Badby the Lollard. Tn 1412 an attempt 
was made to induce Henry IV, whose ill-health continued 
to unfit him for his duties, to abdicate, but his refusal to 
do so, together with differences on foreign policy, led to 
the withdrawal of the future Henry V from court, 
probably to Wales, till his father’s death a year later. 
He did not re-appoint Sir W'llliam Gascoigne as Chief 
Justice, and there is no truth in the story that the latter 
committed him to prison. 

“ These facts are drawn from the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which sums up the question by saying that 
* his youth was spent on the battlefield and in the 
Council chamber, and the popular tradition (immortalised 
by Shakespeare) of his riotous and dissolute conduct is 
not supported by contemporary authority.’ According 
to Sir Charles Oman, ‘his wife was sober and orderly 
. . . He was grave and earnest in speech, courteous 

in all his dealings, and an enemy of flatterers and 
favourites. His sincere piety bordered on asceticism.’ 

“ Even had there been no contemporary records of the 
youth of Henry V, there are points in the accounts 
adopted by Shakespeare which might lead the sober 
critic to doubt its veracity. The first is that it would 
be, to say the least, surprising that a man should be an 
idle and dissolute scapegrace one day, and the first 
soldier and statesman of his age the next. The second 
is that the stories belong to an ancient and widespread 
class of folk- tales. Had, however, our critic ventured to 
express his doubts, with what scorn would he not have 
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been assailed by believers in the historicity of tradition ! 

* Here,’ they would have said, ‘ is an impudent fellow 
who pretends to know more about the fifteenth century 
than those who lived in it. The facts which he dares 
to dispute were placed on record by educated and 
respectable persona, the first historians of their day. 
Could anything be more absurd than to suppose that 
they would invent discreditable stories about a national 
hero, at a time when all the facts of his career must have 
been widely known ? No reasonable person can doubt 
that Falstaff was as real as Piers Gaveston.’ As we 
have seen, however, the only evidence for Falstaff’s 
existence is tradition, and tradition can never be evidence 
for an historical fact. He is a purely mythical character, 
who plays Srlenus .to Henry’s Dionysus, as does Abu 
Nawas to the Dionysus of Harun-al -Rashid. 

“ The assimilation of the king to Dionysus no doubt 
goes back to a time when an aspirant to the throne had 
to perform various rites and undergo various ordeals, but 
whether these stories had previously been told of other 
English princes, and ISfecame permanently attached to 
Henry V through the invention of printing, or whether 
they were recently introduced from classical sources, I 
have no idea. 

“ It may be objected that Henry V, ai^ historical charac- 
ter, appears in tradition, and that tradition is therefore 
to that extent historical ; but' this is not so. The 
characters in a traditional narrative are often anonymous. 
When named they may be supernatural beings, or 
persons for whose existence there is no real evidence. 
When the names of real persons are mentioned, these 
names form no part of the tradition, but' merely part of 
the machinery by which the tradition is transmitted. 
Just as the same smart saying may be attributed to half 
a dozen wits in succession, so the same feat may be attri- 
rbuted to half a dozen heroes in .successicm ; but it is the 
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anecdote or feat which, if it is transmitted from age to 
age, becomes a tradition, and not the ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that of some prominent person 
whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less, if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a suitable length of time. 

“ This explains certain facts which have puzzled Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, who asks : ‘ Why do they (sc. 

the Homeric poets) refer not to any warfare that was 
going on at the tim^' of their composition, but to warfare 
of forgotten peoples under forgotten conditions in the 
past? . . . What shall one say of this? Merely 

that there is no cause for surprise. It seems to be the 
normal instinct of a poet, at least of an epic poet. The 
earliest version of the Song of Roland which we possess 
was written by an Anglo-Norman scribe some thirty years 
after the conquest of England. If the Normans of that 
age wanted an epic sung to them, surely a good subject 
lay ready to hand. Yet as a mstltter of fact their great 
epic is all about Boland, dead three hundred years 
before, not about William the Conqueror. The fugitive 
Britons of Wales made no epic to tell of their conquest 
by the Saxons ; they turned to a dim- shining Arthur 
belonging to the vaguest past. Neither did the Saxons 
who were conquering them make epics about that con- 
quest. They sang how^at some unknown time a legendary 
and mythical Beowiilf had conquered a legendary 
Grendel.’® 

** The true explanation has nothing to do with instinet ^ 
it is that epic poetry, like other forms of traditional' 
narrative, deals with ritual drama, and not with histo-: 
rical fact. Beal people and events can only be identifiied 
with ritual drama when their memory has become vague, 

2. Gilbert Murray, The Biee of the Greek pp. 6SM6. 

36 
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Boland could not ba^e been made to fall at Hastings 
before about 1166, and by that time tbe form of the epic 
was fixed in writing. What we learn from the Song of 
Boland are old traditional tales which were probably 
attached to Charlemagne about a hundred years after 
his death. 

'' The real facts of his career, like all historical facts, 
have been, and could only be, ascertained from contem- 
porary written records. 

“ In this connection Dr. Leaf remarks : ‘ When they 

(the Normans) crossed the Ohannel to invade England, 
they seem to have lost all sense of their Teutonic kinship 
with the Saxons, and it is doubtful if they even knew that 
their name meant Northmen. The war-song which 
Taillefer chanted as they marched to battle was not a. 
Viking Saga, but the song of Boland.’® He realised 
that a people can completely forget its origin within a 
hundred and sixty years — yet still believed in the 
continuity of historical tradition ! ” 

As the reasoning is too close and the argument too 
recondite, a long extract has been given, especially as it 
is fully exemplified by facts taken from history. 

Lord Baglan’s suggestion that when the names of 
real persons are mentioned in a traditional tale-- i.e., a 
tale handed down from age to age by oral communica- 
tion — these names form no part of the tradition^ but 
merely part of tbe map^nery by which the tradition is 
transmitted, seems laeil justified from the numerous 
instances quoted by him, to which parallels from Indian 
traditionary tales can be easily adduced. Just as,” as 
he says, “ the same smart saying may be attributed to 
half a dozen wits in succession, so the same anecdote or 
feat . . . which, if it is transmitted from age to 

a>ge becomes a traditicm, and not the ephemeral name. 
The name selected is that ol some prominent person 
8. W. Leaf, Homer ami EiMarpt fw 46. 
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whose memory is fading ; who has been dead, that is to 
say, for about a hundred years, or less if the real facts 
have never been widely known. His name remains 
attached to the tradition till some other suitable person 
has been dead for a suitable length of time.” The truth 
underlying this remark may be verified from countless 
tales occurring in the Indian Epics — the BAmdycma and 
the Mahdhhdrata — and from the eighteen Purdnaa 
which, indeed, enshrine the old traditions — orally handed 
down to posterity from ancient times. Tradition may 
be of the elders but it wears a snowy beard, and is 
slippery to a degree to base an argument upon or build an 
historical account with its aid. Something very similar 
has occurred in the case of the traditionary tales connected 
with the name of Chi kkade vara ja, as a comparison of the 
versions current during the time of Wilks and Deva- 
chandra goes to show. They had been growing for 
long and when they were first committed to writing by 
Wilks — a hundred and twenty-five years after the events 
to which they relate are said to have occurred — they had 
already become highly exaggerated by embellishments 
and, in Devachandra, we find them assume proportions 
which even to Wilks, if he had had an opportunity to 
read them as they appear in Devachandra, would have 
seemed strange. Apart from this, there is reason to 
fear that in this particular instance, even as early as the 
time of Chikkadevaraja, there was evidently much 
confusion of thought as to what actually took place in 
connection with the disturbances which followed the 
imposition of a war-levy that was resorted to by either 
Ghikkadeva or his minister Vidalaksha. The news that 
reached the Jesuit Fathers — and they committed to 
writing what they had heard almost contemporaneously — 
was that the people had been impaled on sword-sticks. 
This evidently was a phrase of the time as it is to-day 
for describing unspeakable harshness in punishment. It 

36 * 
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could not be that they were actually impaled as the Jains 
had been by the Pandyan king of old. The story of this 
notorious impalement had been current for ages — nearly 
400 years or so — by then and the suggestion that such 
an impalement was practised in the time of Chikkadeva 
stands uncorroborated even in Wilks and Devachandra. 
The inference seems inevitable that news spread that the 
harshness of the punishment inflicted was so much 
spoken of that it was only capable of being described in 
terms of the cruelty practised on the Jains by the 
Pandyan king, a phrase — Kazhuvikkettaradu — with 
which the Jesuit Fathers, who had leartit Tamil, the 
dominant language of the Madura country, were evidently 
familiar. And what they seem to have done is to simply 
pass on the euphemism in their letter as describing a 
fact that had actually occurred in the “ Eastern domi- 
nions ” of Chikkadeva. If a loose or wrong description 
can thus pass into History, what is there to prevent 
tradition — a mere oral communication from mouth to 
mouth through the generations, ever subject to the 
incident of mutation in the very process of handing 
down — from becoming something entirely different from 
what it started with ? In the case of Chikkadeva, there 
were at least three good reasons why he should look 
harsher to posterity as a ruler than he actually was : (1) 
He was a vigorous ruler ; (2) he was the builder of a 
new kingdom and had to carry through things ; and (3) 
he undertook a thorough reformation of the administra- 
tive and social foundations on which his kingdom was 
built. Added to these causes, his minister Yilalaksha 
was one who lacked prudential restraint in giving effect 
to the measures decided upon by the king. What he 
did not only recoiled on him but also on his Sovereign, 
to whom undoubtedly he was deeply attached. With 
him evidently action was greater than the reaction to 
which it was necessarily subject. Posterity has been 
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kind to him in forgetting him absolutely, even in his own 
native village. Only it has been unjust to his master in 
making him responsible for very much more than his 
share in the results that followed his acts. 

(5) Kazhuvikkettaradu. 

The story of the impalement of 8,000 Jains by a 
Pandyan king is told in the Madura Stkala-Purdna 
and is reflected in the other local chronicles as well in 
the neighbourhood. Tradition current in Madura refers 
to the contest that occurred between the Jams and 
^aivites in the days of Tirugnana-Sambandar. If the 
Periya-Purdnamy a Tamil work treating of the sixty- 
three devotees of ^>iva, is to be believed, this king should 
be identified with Nedumaran who was converted to 
^aivism from the Jain faith by the famous saint 
Tirugnana-Sambandar (c. 7th cent. A.D.). According 
to the Madura Sthala-Purdna, this king was also 
known as Kubja-Pandya, because he was a hunchback. 
He was, it would seem, originally a Saiva but was 
converted to Jainism and from the date he became a 
Jain, he, it is added, persecuted his feaivite subjects. 
His queen Mangaikkarasi, however, remained a Saivite 
in secret and induced Tirugnana to visit the king. H« 
cured the king not only of the incurable fever which the 
J ain priests could not subdue but also of his hunchback. 
The king was reconverted to Saivism and changed his 
name to Sundara-Pandya, or the beautiful Paudya, and 
decreed the death of all Jains who refused to embrace 
Saivism. Those who did not join the feaivite faith — 
and they were some 8,000 in number — he ordered to be 
impaled on the point of a sword 1 As if to remind this 
great deed of his, at one of the festivals connected with 
the famous temple at Madura, an image represepting 
a Jain impaled on a stake is carried in the procession I 
This festival is known, after the alleged event, as 
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Kazhitvikkettaradu, the act of impaling on the point of 
the sword. 

The king Sundara-Pandya of this tale has been identi- 
fied with Maravarman Axikesari, who boasts of having 
won the battle of Nelveli. If the impaling had been a 
fact — it is obviously much exaggerated in the feaiva 
Pur Anas — it would have been referred to in the Chinna- 
mamir copper-platts and the Veloikkudi grant which 
throw considerable light on the early Pandyan kings up to 
the beginning of the 7th century A.D. The omission to 
do so is the more remarkaWe because Nedunjadaiyan 
Parantaka, who issued the Velvikkwdi gianty ascended 
the Pandyan throne next after the son of Nedumaran. 

Nedumaran, for the services he rendered to the 
Saiva cause, was translated to the position of a saint and 
became thus one of the famous sixty-three celebrated in 
the PeriyorPurdnam. The period of his rule has been 
fixed by some scholars between 650-680 A.D. (K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar, Historical Sketches of Ancient 
Dekhan, 127 ; see also The Tamilian Antiquary , No. 3). 
Internal evidence afforded by one of his hymns — in 
which Tirugnana refers to Siruttondan who fought at the 
battle of Vatapi (modern Badami) which took place in 
642 A.D. — seems to confirm this date, which fixes him 
to a period later than that event (i.e., to 'the latter half 
of the 7th century A.D.). For the date of Tirugnana- 
Sambandar, see E. L, III. 277-278 ; 1. A., XXV. 113, 
116 ; S. J. II. 162. For references to Idle traditionary 
tales connected with him, see W. Francis, Madura 
Diet. Oaz., 29 and 74 ; South Arcot Dist, Gaz., 97. 

In one of his verses, Tirugn&xia-Sambandar prays for 
^va’s grace to deliver him from fear. Treach^HKis 
Jains, he sa3^, have lit for him a fire, which, he implores, 
may go to the Pandyan hing <afB fever), so that he might 
know tile torture of slow flame iPadigam 112; Periya- 
Purd^am, 701, 715). The reference here is to the 
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traditionary tale that the Jains, out of enmity, set fire 
to Sambandar’s house and that he sent up an appeal to 
^iva that the fire might be transformed into a slow con- 
suming fever and go in that form to the PS^dyan ruler, 
then a Jain. The king got the fever, and Bmihmdaf 
relieved him of it. That is the miracle which subse- 
quently became converted into the impalement of 8,000 
Jains, in the manner described above. Tradition has 
been busy here as elsewhere. If the evidence afforded by 
Tirugnana’s own hymns is to be believed, then the 
following facts are vouched for by him ; that he was 
devoted to Mangaikkarasi, the daughter of a Chola king 
who had been married to a Pandyan king ; that this 
queen was an ardent ^aivite ; that the king’s minister 
Kulachcbirai was also a feaivite ; that the queen took a 
personal interest in the welfare of Tirugnana who was 
contending against the Jains who had won over her 
husband, the Papdyan king, to their faith ; and that the 
Jains had set fire to Tirugnana’s house and Tirugnana 
prayed that that fire, transformed into a fever, might go 
to the Pandyan king, then a Jain. This happened and 
the king was re-converted with Tirugnana’s aid. 
Conceptions of popular justice required that the Jains 
should be punished for their supposed iniquities, and the 
impalement of 8,000 Jains was the result. Tradition 
cannot be other than tradition. 

Kingsbury and Phillips render the verse of Sambandar 
referred to above thus : — 

0, Thou whose form is fiery red, 

In holy Alavay, our Sire, 

In grace deliver me from dread. 

False Jains have lit me a fire : 

0, let it to the Pai;i4ya>a 
That he the torture of slow flame may know. 
(See Hymns of Taml AaivUe Saints, 32-33, by.F. Kings- 
bury and G. E. Phillips, in the Heritage of India Series), 
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The legend of the impaling of “ eight thousand of 
the stubborn Jains’* is mentioned by them at page 11 
of their book. They add the remark later : “ Legends 
make him (Tirugnana) a wonder-worker, but we must 
drfew our knowledge of the man from his poems them- 
selves.” It is much to be regretted that except for the 
effort of Messrs. Kingsbury and Phillips, no transla- 
tions of the hymns of Appar, Tirugnana- Sambandar and 
Sundarar are yet available on the lines on which the late 
Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope brought out the hymns of Ma^ikya- 
vachakar {Tiruvdchakam^ Oxford University Press). 

(6) On the Arka Marbiagb. 

Arka is the Sun-plant Calotropis gigantea, a small 
tree with medicinal sap and rind, the larger leaves of 
which are used for sacrificial ceremonies {6at. Br. ; £r» 
Ar. Up,). Arka means also the membrum virile (A. V., 
VI. 72-1). Manu enumerates eight kinds of marriage 
(III. 21), which are : Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Kakshasa and Paisacha. Cf. 
Yajnavalkya, I. 58-61. Marriage with the Arka plant 
(Bandhuka) is enjoined to be performed before a man 
marries a third wife, who thus becomes his fourth 
{chaturthddi vivdhdrtham tritiyorka samudvahH — 
Ka^yapa). Garga thus says as to a third 'marriage : 

Grihasydd eka patnlkah sa kdmi chodvahet param \ 
Tritiyam nodvahet kanydm chaturthimapi chodvahet | 
Tritiyam udvahet kanydm mohddajndnatopi ydt | 
Dhana-dhdnydymhdn hdni rogi sydd yadi jlvati \ 
Tritlyodvdha siddhyartha marka-vriksham samu- 
dvahst I 

Grdmdt prdchimudlchlm vd gachched yatraiva 
ti^thati I 

Yathdrkam ibbhanam kritvd kritvd bhurmncha 
iobkitam | 
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Vastrena tantund vestya hrdhmanastam pariirayet | 
Svaidkhokta vidhdnena homdnte agnim sva dtmani | 
Aropyaiva vard dhird brahmacharyam charet 
. tryaham | 

Ekdhdmapi vd kanydm udvahet da/vi sankita 

An householder should generally be possessed of one 
wife ; if he is very carnal, he may also marry a second 
time. But he should not marry a third damsel. If it is 
necessary, he may marry a fourth (damsel). As regards 
the third marriage, if he wishes to get married through 
ignorance, he will become reduced in wealth, corn and 
lifetime, and will become (further) sickly. Accordingly, 
in the case of a third marriage, in order to be free from 
sickness, etc., he should get married to the Arka plant. 
To perform such a marriage, he should go towards the 
east in search of a tree wherever it is and there he 
should perform the marriage rite as between himself and 
that tree in every detail (as in a marriage). He should 
invest the mdngalya-sutra to that plant agreeably to the 
ritual and to the 4dkhd to which he belongs, and should 
(then) perform the hdma (by raising the sacrificial fire). 
This done with due solemnity, he will be free from all 
other obstacles and then he can marry (the third) damsel 
without further doubt, which should accordingly be con- 
sidered as the fourth (marriage) — see Smriti-Muktdvalij 
SodaSakarma prakaranam, 139-140, in the Madhva- 
Siddhdnta Granthamdld Series, Ed. by Krish^acharya, 
6rl Krishna Mudra Press, Udipi. According to the 
Trivarnikdchdra of the 6vetambara Jains (XI, 104), 
“ a third marriage is to be performed in the Arka form, 
otherwise the bride will be like a widow ; thus should 
the wise act” {Akrtvdrka-vivdhantu trtlydm yadi 
chodvahU | Vidhavd sd hhavet kanyd tasmdt kdryam 
vichakshandW) — quoted in The Jain Law (p. 216) by 
C. R. Jaina, Madras, 1927. 
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(7) On the Kblative Claims op Mysore, the Mah- 

BATTAS AND THE MUOHALS TO EmFIBE IN THE 

South. 

There is overwhelming evidence in support of iihe 
position that Mysore under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
based her claims to Empire in South India as the 
immediate political heir of Vijayanagar. This position 
was the natural outcome of the following circumstances : — 
Since the fall of Penukonda and Vellore, and the flight 
of ferl-Ranga VI (1647), the decline of the Vijayanagar 
Empire became rapid. During Srl-Ranga’s long sojourn 
in the south <1647-1663), he had no recognised capital, 
although he formally claimed to rule from Penukonda, 
Chandragiri or Belur. While the Deccani powers of 
Bijapur and Golkonda were in quick succession occupying 
his imperial possessions in South India (1647-1666), the 
kingdom of Mysore under Kanthlrava-Narasaraja Wodeyar 
I (1638-1669), by remaining loyal to the Empire, strove 
hard to maintain her integrity and independence against 
the encroachments of these States. In 1656, however, 
the activities of these powers in the Earnatak ceased, and* 
they retired home dividing their spoils. During the 
next three decades they were so thoroughly absorbed in 
their struggle with the Mughals in the Deccan that they 
could hardly devote their attention to Karnatak affairs, 
beyond leaving its administration in the hands of their 
generals (like Shahji the Mahratta, in Bangalore). This 
made it possible for the growing kingdom of Mysore 
gi'adually to extend her warlike activities in the direction 
of the Bijapur-belt of territory in the north, while her 
attempts to maintain the status quo ante in the direction 
of Ikkeri and Madura in the north-west and the south- 
east tended to rouse the persistent opposition and 
hostility of those neighbours. An immediate result of this 
policy of Mysore is reflected in the futile invasion of 
Seringapatam — in the very first year of accession of 
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Devaraja Wodeyar (1669-1673) — by ^ivappa Nayaka I 
of Ikkeri (1646-1660) who, on the plea of restoring the 
suzerainty of 6rI-Ranga in the Karnatak, won him over 
from the allegiance of Mysore, only to make him punme 
an hostile attitude towards her from Beltir. ^r!-Banga, 
however, met with little success owing to the weakness 
of the successors of ^ivappa Nayaka and the steady 
advance of Mysore on Ikk^i, so that in 1663 he had to 
leave Belur for the far South, again to seek the protection 
of his erstwhile hostile feudatories who were fighting in 
their own interests. Meanwhile the kingdom of Mysore 
was fast becoming a first-rate power in Southern India. 
The pcfiitical centre of gravity was shifting from 
Penukonda to Seringapatam, this being facilitated to 
some extent by the migration of the Srl-Vaishnava family 
of Royal preceptors of the Aravidu Dynasty to the court 
of Devaraja (1663). At the same time imperial ideas 
and ideals began to take root in the congenial soil of 
Seringapatam. SrI-Ranga, in view of these develop- 
ments, made one more, and last, effort to recover his 
position from Mysore by allying himself with Chokka- 
natha Nayaka of Madura (1659-1682) and other feuda- 
tories, and laying siege to the fort of Erode belonging to 
her (1667). Mysore, however, ultimately came out suc- 
cessful in the siege and ^rl-Ranga, sorely disappointed, 
disappeared from the vortex of South Indian politics. In 
Seringapatam, Devaraja Wodeyar, far from severing his 
connection with the Vijayanagar Empire, gradually 
stepped into the imperial status itself (as is significantly 
borne out by the assumption of imperial titles by him), 
and paved the way for the independence of the kingdom 
and her future political development. With Madura, 
Gingee and Ikkeri struggling for their existence under the 
troubled conditions of the times, Mysore, alone among 
her contemporaries, emerged into the political arena of 
South India as the strongest, and sole, representative of 
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Vijayanagar (1673). She soon found herself placed in 
an eminently advantageous position to extend, preserve 
and unite, in the true imperial spirit of the times, what 
was still left of the derelict Empire in the south as a 
bulwark against further aggressions from any powers 
(like the Mahrattas and the Mughals) from the north. 
No wonder, after the short-lived success of Kodapda- 
Bama I, the then Vijayanagar king, against Dalavai 
Kumaraiya (of Mysore) in the battle of Hassan (1674), 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) began his untiring 
activities in all directions. And his assumption of the 
titles Karndtaka-Chakravarti (Emperor of the Karuataka 
country) and Dakshinadik-Ghakravarti (Emperor of 
the South), as is amply borne out by the records of his 
own period, from this time onward, acquires supreme 
significance in South Indian History (for a fuller treat- 
ment of this course of affairs, vide Chs. VIII, X and 
XI, with documentary details m f.n.). 

The claims of the Mahrattas and the Mughals to 
Empire in the South appear to be less strong. Much 
has been said and written in recent years in favour ot 
the view that the Mahratta State in the South owed its 
existence to the genius of Shahji under Vijayanagar 
influence, and that his son ^iivaji was the political heir 
and successor of the Vijayanagar Empire (see, for inst- 
ance, the latest articles on the subject in Vij. Com. Vol.t 
pp. 119-138). This is, however, negatived by the well- 
known facts recorded of their careers during the period 
of political transition in the South( 1647-1674), sketched 
above. Indeed there is no direct evidence,^ to lend 
support to these suggestions, although the trend of all 

4. SWaji’s coronation (1674) and his Earnatak expedition (1677) have 
been held by scholars like Dr. S. E. Aiyangar as having ** had in it the 
idea of reviving the Hindu Empire of the South,” while his supposed 
grant to the sons of ^rl-Ranga VI and his issue of the gold ?mn after the 
Vijayanagar model have been taken to be proofs in BUpx>ort of the 
position that it might have been his ambition ” to stand before Aurang- 
Blb as the acknowledged successor of the emperors of Vijayanagar" 
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the available data goes to show that whatever influence 
Vijayanagar exerted on the Mahrattas (under Shahji and 
Sivaji) was only of an indirect character, their rise to 
power in the South being mainly rooted in, and con- 
ditioned by, the Shahi state of Bijapar in the Deccan. 
Accordingly, the extension of Mahratta power and influ- 
ence in South India under ^ivaji and his immediate 
successors was more in the footsteps of Bijapur than of 
Vijayanagar (whose sphere of influence in the 17th 
century lay farther away from the Mahratta country), 
while their claims to Empire in the South were derived 
more from their right — real or supposed — to establish 
footholds in it which would eventually enable them to 
collect chauth and sarde&mukhi from the feudatories of 
the old Vijayanagar Empire, than from an instinctive 
desire to unite the heterogenous elements into an 
autonomous whole and evolve a beneficial system of 
government over the length and breadth of the land. 
Again, even as regards their united resistance to Mughal 
advance on the South, they were treading more in the 
footsteps of Bijapur and Golkonda than of Vijayanagar, 
which explains why, during 1677 and 1680-1686, they 
actually came into conflict with Mysore which, on this 
issue, was clearly following the Vijayanagar policy. 
Mughal pressure on South India after the fall of Bijapur 
and Golkonda (1686-1687) was in the nature of a 
military conquest of an alien power, by way of continu- 
ation of the policy of the early Sultans of Delhi. Mughal 

(see Editorial Notes in Ndyakas of Madura, pp. 27, 134, 177, etc.). It ib 
bard to accept this as a bteral statement of facts when we bear in mind 
the actual course of political evolution of Mysore during 1647-1674. 
Mahratta sovereignty in the South was itself a matter of gradual develop- 
ment in the wake of Sivaji’s Kamatak expedition of 1677, when be 
himself found that he had been anticipated by Ohikkadevaraja Wo^eyar 
of Mysore as the sole, and natural, representative of Vijayanagar in the 
Karnataka country (see supra; also Ch. XI, for details). And we have 
definite evidence of Sambhaji, son and successor of Sivaji, assuming the 
title of Emperor {^ambhOji-Ohakravarti) tor the first time in July 1680 
(see E. 0.,XMb.ll7). 
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claim to Empire in the South was, further, derived from 
the principle that might is right and hardly carried with 
it schemes of settlement and orderly administration 
applicable to the conquered tracts as a whole, whatever 
measure of success their rule might have been attended 
with in Northern India. This accounts largely for the 
harassing raids of Mughal lieutenants in South India 
under Aurangzlb and his successors in the latter part of 
the 17th century and the first part of the 18th, which 
left her a prey to anarchy and confusion until British 
rule at the end of the 18th century brought the blessings 
of peace and order into the land. Happily for Mysore, 
however, it is to the credit of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
that in contesting the claims to supremacy in the South 
of the Mahrattas and the Mughals in the 17th century, 
he so manoeuvred as to keep them at arms’ length and 
not only saved the country from their attacks but also, 
in advancing his claims to absolute sovereignty of the 
South of India, gave Mysore an individuality all her 


own. 
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The references are to pages. Where one reference is of more importance than 
others, it is placed first and separated from the rtst by e somi-coloi) instead of a 
comma. Names of works and textual expressions are shown lu Italics. 
References to A.D. dates and foot-notes are indicated tii brack4>>ts. 
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Abdulla Qutb Shah of Gdlko^^a . 
contemporary of Kanthirava I, 151 ; 
see also under Oftlkonda. 

lehdra : Chikkadevaraja’s conception 
of, 403 (n. 164) 

Adhata-Raya : a general of Jagadeva- 
Raya; Raja Wodeyar’s campaign 
against (1600), 66. 

Adil Shah of Bijapur ; Chikkadevaraja's 
BuccesB over (1678), 289 (n. 64) ; referred 
to, 278, 640. 

Afzal Khan . a Bijapur general, 119, 121 
(n. 28), 126, 128. 

Agrahara • Brahmanical settlement ; 
prosperity of under Chikkadevaraja, 
397. 

Aigur : see under KriaJmappa Ndyaka. 

Ajttandtha-Purdna of Raima: manu- 
script copy of, made in 1663, 261 (n, 
173). 

Akbar: Mughal advance on the south 
during the reign of, 117. 

Akka Reddi . chief of Erode ; Chikka- 
devaraja’s subjugation of (1676), 
288. 

Akkihebbaju; acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1684), 47 ; referred to, 67, 
128. 

Akaharamdhkd-Sdngatya^eic : see under 
OkUckupddhydya. 

Xladfir: a rent-free village granted by 
Venkata I to Baja Wodeyar (o. 1609), 
67 ; referred to, 100. 

AlagvMi-chdvttdi : see under Armoury. 

Ajagiri Nayaka: foster-brother of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 277- 
978. 

Alambadi : a possession of Mysore (1642), 
199; note on, 180 (n. 60); referred to, 
65,168. 

A)atisgaEirya: an under 


Amaruka^&aiaka : see under Chikkupd- 
dhydya. 

Ambar Khan : a Bijapur general, 121 
(». 28), I.V.. 

Ammachavadi : Raja Wodeyar’*! cam- 
paign against (1615), 66 ; acquisition of 
by Chfimaraja V (1626), 88 , referred 
to, 18, 41, 46, 68, 66, 526, etc. 

Amritamba (Amritamma) ; queen of 
Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, and mother 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 201 (n. 
165), 202 {n. 166) ; her parentage and 
identity, 264 (n. 187) ; her gifts, etc., 
266 (n 191-192) ; referred to, 269. 

Anantagin : taken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1673), 273 ; lost hut re-acquired (1690), 
309. 

Anauta-Paudita (Anantoji) of Gingee: 
Bijapur general who took part in the 
siege of Erode (1667), 228-229. 

Ancient India, by S K. Aiyangar ■ 
noticed, 2 (w. 2), 42 (n. 86), 116 (n. 10), 
116 {n. 14), 128 (to. 66), 188 (w. 81), 216 
(to. 13), 229 (to. 66-66), 254 (w. 186), 264 
(to. 236), 272 (TO. 12), 274-275 (w. 20), 484 
(TO. 19), 695, 639, 646, 549 (n. 1), etc. 

Andur : siege and capture of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1678), 987 ; referred to, 418. 

ine-kdau : a copper token currency 
issued by Kanthirava 1 (?), 162; 
referred to, 643. 

Anekere : action at (1681), 92. 

Angadi: taken by Da)avai Kumaraiya 
(1674), 277. 

Angadi-paHadi : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 868. 

An^odi-vosara : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 868. 

Ini^muttu : name of the elephant aent 
in as tribute by Chamaraja V to 
yenka^Ua63&),94. 
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AnkofS EbSn ; a Bijapur general, IQl 
in. 28). 136. 

Ankuia : an insignia of Cbimorfija V, 96. 

Ankute-R&ya : brother and Prune 
Minister of Jagadeva-Baya ; Cbama- 
raja V’s campaign against (1618), 83 
(n. 9)-84. 

Anpaiya ; mint^master under Cbikka* 
dSvaraja, 333 ; bis construction of tbe 
pond ‘at dravaoa-Belagola in tbe 
latter’s name, 834. 

A^^ajaiya of S&ratava]}i : Devaraja’a 
campaign against (1666), 226. 

Annala of the Mysore Royal Family 
(Palace History), edited by B. Bama- 
krisbna Bao: a secondary source of 
Mysore History, 8 (n. 18) ; on the tradi- 
tional origin and foundation of the 
Wo^eyar Dynasty, 21-22, 26*30 ; 

referred to or noticed, 2 (w. 2), 31, 86 
(n. 42), 39 (w. 68), 42 (n. 86), 46, 49 
(w. 19), 69 (n. 92), 98-99 (w. 71, 74, 76), 
109 (n. 1-2), 115 in. 10), 116 (n. 14), 117 
in 16), 126 in. 42), 139 (n. 87), 148 

in. 121), J80 in. 8). 161 (n. 12), 200 

in. 161), 201 in. 163), 209 (n. 190), 212 
(w. 6), 265 (n. 192), 272 in. 12), 278 

in. 33), 292 (n. 76), 296 (w. 96), 311 

in. 148), 619, 626*527, 646, etc. 

Antembara^ganda iBirud’antembara- 
ganda) : a distinctive title of the 
Wo^eyar Dynasty of Mysore, 34 in. 
26-26) ; story of the acquisition of, 34- 
86, referred to, 89, 62, 94, 96, 184 (n. 
106), 202, 251, 607, etc. 

Appajaiya : Qurikar of Chikkadevaraja, 
entrusted with the working of the legis- 
lation relating to Arasu families, 366, 
366, 408 ; referred to 367, 393 («. 117). 

Apratima-Vlra : a title ascribed to 
Chimaraja V, 94-96. 

Apratima-Vlra-. a distinctive title of 
Chikkadevaraja, 284, 286 (n. 63); 
referred to, 322, 608. 

ApraHma-VlrorOhaaritam : a literary 
work (see under TirumdUtrya II) ; as a 
primary source of Mysore History, 3 ; 
referred to or noticed, 274 (n. 19), 286 
(n. 53), 810, 322, etc. 

Arakere : acquisition of by B£ja 

Wo^eyar (1600), 66; assigned to the 
sons of Muppina-Devaraja (c. 1617), 
78; a scene of action daring the 


Bij Spur siege of Seringapaiam (1889), 
122 ; referred to, 67, 106, 624. 

Ara4arav£^ : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1688), 809. 

Arasu families in Mysore : their adoption 
of dri-Vaishoavism under the decree 
of Chikkadevaraja, 366-866; Chikka- 
deva’s classification of and legislation 
relating to (c. 1690), 866, 407*408 (n. 
165) ; referred to, 448. 

Aravl^u Dynasty : see under Vijaya- 
nagar. 

Iravldu Dynasty^ by Rev. H. Heras 
(S. J.) : noticed, 522, 524. 

Arcot, Nawabs of • history of the, 6. 

Arikuthara . acqmsition of by Chama* 
raja V (1623), 87. 

Ariyalur: reduction of the chief of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1673), 276. 

Arka marriage : referred to, 200 (to. 161), 
497 in. 7) ; note on the ritualism, etc., 
of, 668-569. 

Arkalgfi^ ; siege of (c. 16381, 110 ; chief 
of, 140, 166 ; assists Ikkeri against 
Mysore (1674), 276 ; taken by Dalavai 
Kumaraiya, 277 ; besieged by Ikkeri 
(1694), 314 ; retaken by Chikkadevaraja 
(1695), 316 ; restored, 821 ; referred to, 
334, 436, etc. 

Armoury iAlagina-chdvadi) : see under 
Ohamaraja Wodeyar V. 

Ariha-Panchaka-, see under OhikkupH- 
dhydya. • 

A6va-6dstra- a treatise on horses, by 
Bamaohandra, a proteg6 of Cbama- 
rajaV, 103. 

Athara-cuchfri : conception of, with 
reference to t];ie eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 868. 

Aurangzlb ; his struggle with Bijapur 
and Gdlkopda, 161, 214, 273; his 
relations with ^ivaji and Sambbaji, 
281, 283, 286, 290 : his proffered assist* 
ance to Chikkadevaraja against the 
Mahrattas (1682), 301 (n. 110)-802; 

bis reduction of Bijipur (1686), and 
advance on the south (1687*1690), 804- 
809; his renewed activities in the 
south and straggles with the Mahrattas 
(1690-1698), 810, 311-313, 316*819; 

embassy of Chikkadevaraja to (c. 1699* 
1700). 819-821 in. 176), 828; position of 
(1704), 828-824 ; referred to, 882, 855, 
609*611, 614, 661, 668, 672 (n. 1), 674, etQ. 
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Awrangeib, by J. Sarkar: noticed, 2yaka(tina-chavadi : one ot the eighteen 
293 (». 82), 806 (n. 126), 806 (to. departments introduced by Ohikka* 
194). devaraja, 366. 

Avapiperur : acquisition of by Chikka* Ayamma : one of the principal queens -of 
devaraja (1688), 809. Kaqtblrava 1. 200. 
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Badarayapa : his Apaivdrddh/hkartma 
referred to, 406 (to. 168). 

Bagadi : annexation of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311. 

Bagtla~Kanddcharada-chavadi: one of 
the eighteen departments introduced 
by Chikkadevaraja, 356 

Bahlul Khan : Bijapur general who 
assisted in the defence of Seringapatam 
(1669), 217 (n. 21). 

Bajaloohana Nayaka- chief of Mugur; 
Baja Wodeyar’s encounter with (1608). 
67. 

Balbal Khan ; a Bijapur general, 276. 

Bagur (Ane-Bagur) taken by Kaqthi' 
rava I from Bijapur (1640), 126 ; lost 
but retaken by him (1642), 133. 

Bairanetta ; acqisition of by Chikka> 
devaraja (c. 1690), 309. 

Balaji Haibat Bao. Bijapur general who 
took part in the affairs of 1646-1654, 
138, 147 (to. 117), 149. 

Ba)dji Nayaka of Arikuthara: Chama- 
raja V’s campaign against (1623), 87. 

Bapavar : chief of, 96 ; taken by Ikken 
(c. 1680-1681), 291; action at (1682), 
299-800; acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 811; referred to, 18, 
626. 

Bangalore : taken by BanaduUa Khan 
of Bijapur from Immadi-Kempe- 
Gauda, and placed under Shahji 
(1688), 119 ; fikoji’s stay in (down to 
1676), 273, 278; passed through by 
^ivaji (1677), 282; Ekoji's hold on, 
291 ; its sale by him to Chikkadevaraja 
(1686-1687), 806 ; Mughal occupation 
and Chikkadevaraja’s acquisition of 
(1687), 806-807 (n. 126-131); northern 
limit of Mysore (1704), 328 ; settlement 
of weaving families in by Chikka- 
devaraja, 860 ; a trade centre under 
him, 361, 889 ; referred to, 18, 126, 127, 
140, 160, 216, 310, 626, 660, 670, etc. 


BangaTodod^i-KAlve •. a monument of 
Ka'pthlrava I*b rule in Mysore, 168, 209. 

Bannur: Baja Wodeyar’s acquisition of 
(1607), 66 ; referred to, 67, 64, 67, 624. 

Bdrdbalutt ancient system of rural 
economy, revived by Chikkadgvarija, 
340 

Bdrdmahal Records : Capt. Alexander 
Bead in ; referred to or noticed, 809 
(to. 140), 316 (TO 164), 837 (n. 48), 866 
(TO. 74). 

basavaiya . treasury officer under 
Kauthlrava 1, 159. 

Basavaiya of Channarayapatna : son of 
Doddsiya, and feudatory of Devaraja, 
234, 238, 244, 246. 

Basavaliugaqna * a Da)avai of Chama- 
raja V, 88-89, 97 (to. 68), 634-636. 

Basavapatna (Shimoga district): (see 
under Kenge-Hanumappa Ndyaka ) ; 
chief of, 96 ; referred to, 16, 626. 

Basavapatna (Hassan district) ; acquisi- 
tion of by Kanthiraval (1647), 139-140. 

Basavaraja Wodeyar of Mugur : Baja 
Wodeyar’s campaign against (1616), 66. 

Bastable : see under State-ireaaure 
Policy. 

Bednur ; capital of Ikkeri (1639-1768), 68 
(n. 83); referred to, 121, 137, 160 (to. 
130), 161, 217, 221, 310, 660, etc. 

BShdra-Oanita a mathematical work 
by Bbaskara, contemporary of 
Kauthlrava I, 196, referred to, 106 
(n. 109). 

Behina-chAvadi: one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 366. 

BelgoladarOommafeivara-Oharitre (c. 
1760) of Ananta-Kavi : referred to, 827- 
828 (TO. 4-7), 383-834 (to. 88-89), 486. 

Bellavatta: a parade ground during 
Baja Wodeyar’s defence of Kesare 
(1696), 66. 


87 
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Balflr (VelBpiirs) : chief of, 99, 96 ; 
dirappa Niyaka I’a siege and acquisi- 
tion of (1667), 166 (n. 146)-166 ; north- 
western limit of Mysore (1669), 166; 
^rl-Banga VI in (1669-1668), 216. 216, 
219, 221, 222, 228 (n. 46-46) ; asaists 
Ikkeri against Mysore (1674), 276 ; taken 
by Mysore, 277, 279 ; retaken by Ikkeri 
{c. 1660-1681). 291 ; referred to, 16. 67. 
121 (n. 28), 146. 168, 188, 224, 227 (n. 
63), 628. 626, 670, 671, 672. etc. 

Be)}<ir ; acquisition of by ChamarSja V 
(1681), 91 ; referred to, 127. 

Benne-Honni-Vithanna : Chamaraja V’s 
campaign against (1619), 86. 

Benneya‘Chava4ii one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Ohikka- 
devarBja, 866. 

Bin^er&ya : name of the Mysore elephant 
which took part in the action at 
Hebbale (1696), 814, 

Betta Wo^eyar: third son of Baja 
Wodeyar, 74-76. 

Bett&da-Arasu . Dalavai of Mysore 
during the last year of Baja Wo^eyar's 
reign and the minority of Chimaraja V 
(1617-1621), 70, 82; his identity, 82 (n. 
6) ; plays a prominent part in the 
events of 1618-1620, 88-86 ; fall of (1620- 
1621), 86-86 (n. 17) ; his gift (1620), 96 ; 
referred to, 87, 108, 684. 

Betfada- Chamaraja Wo^eyar: younger 
brother of Bfija Wo^eyar, and father 
of Ka^tlilrava 1, 42; assists Baja 
Wo^eyar daring the events of 1696- 
1696, and 1608-1610, 49, 68-66, 66 (n. 
79), 69; his joint rule with Baja 
Wodeyar, 62 (n. 106), 74 ; his diSer- 
ences with him, etc., 76-76 ; his last 
days in Gupd^u-Terakanambi, 106, 
114, 124 ; his death (March 1689), 200- 
201 (n. 163, 166); his Vaishnava 
predilections, etc., 72-78 (n. 166-167), 
86. 168-164, 860; referred to, 42-48 (n.86) 
118, 116 (n. 14), 169, 211, 638, 634, etc. 

Bettada (DevarBja) Wodeyar (1676-1678) : 
ruler of Mysore in succession to B0)a- 
CharaarSja IV, 42; his identity, 
character of his rule, and his deposi- 
tion, 42 (n. 86)-48. 

Bettadapura: scene of action daring 
Eaathlrava I's campaigns ol 1046-1646, 
186, 186. 


BSvuhalU : acquisition of by Ohikka- 
devaraja (1690), 809. 

Bhadrappa Nayaka of Ikkeri (1661-1664): 
successor of Venkatappa Nayaka II, 
and contemporary of Devaraja 
Wodeyar of Mysore, 218 ; his hostile re- 
lations with Mysore (1662-1668), 219 221. 

Bhagavad-Oltd : on the duties of a 
dudrq (see under Sackchiidrdchdra- 
Nirnayd ) ; referred to, 618. 

Bhagavad^Qltd-TJku : see under CMkku- 
pddhydya. 

Bhakiadhikya-Batndvali : see under 
Shadakaharadeva. 

Bhaktananda-DayirU : a gloss on Shada- 
kshari's Bhaktddhikya-Batndvali, by 
Guru-Siddha-Yati, 466. 

Bharatacharya * his Ndfyoridatra 
referred to, 179 (w. 90), 199 (n. 160). 

BhdratorVachana • see under Ohhkka- 
divardja Wodeyar. 

Bharati-Nanja : court poet of Kanthirava 
1, 182, 196 (». 148-149), 197 (n. 168). 

BhAskara ; see under B^hdra-Qa/nita. 

Bhairappa Nayaka . Eagthlrava I’s 
campaign against (1646), 187. 

Bherya Platea (1666) : referred to, 218, 
286, 242, 260. 

Bhima-Eavi : bis Baaava-Purdna (1869) 
referred to, 482 (n. 17). 

BhOja-aimhdaana : see under J^aore 
Throne. 

Bhojardja: name of the elephant 
captured during Chamaraja Vs 
campaign of 1618, 84. 

Bhujangaiya : chief of Toda-nfid“ J 
Chikkadevaraja’s campaign against 
(1677), 281. 

Bhutipura : siege and capture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Bidar Bakht (Didar Bux) : movements of 
in the Mysore country (1696-1698), 812, 
818. 

Bidare: aoqaisition of by Devaraja 
(1668). 220. 

Bijipur: campaigns of in the Eamatak, as 
recorded in the Muhammad-Ndmdh, 6. 

Bijfipur : relations of with the Eamatak 
(including Mysore), under Muhammad 
Adil Shah (1627-1666), during 1687- 
1664, 116-128, 188, 186, 187-189, 140-148 
<n. ^ 96), 146-151 ; her death-struggle 
with Mrangalb in the Deccan (1669), 
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214; her interference in the local 
politics of the Eamatak, 217 (n. 21) ; 
dwindling power of, 220 ; her generals 
participate in the siege of firS^e (1607), 
228; her continued struggle with 
Aurangzlb, 278 ; ChikkadevarAja’s 
relations with (1676-1677), 277-280; 
retirement of from South India, 287 ; 
her renewed struggle with the Mughal, 
802; faU of (1686), 801; Mughal 

advance on the possessions of, 801, ^ ; 
referred to, 82, 160, 171, 198, 201-206, 
207. 266, 809, 824, 608-609. 621, 622, 
611, 670, 673, etc. 

Bijapur Gate : one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Fort, 174. 

Bijjavara: siege and capture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289; referred 
to, 290. 

Bi)igi : chief of ; assists ^ivappa Nayaka 
1 daring his expedition to Seringa- 
patam (1669), 216. 

Bilikere • acquisition of by Raja Wodeyar 
(1616), 66 ; its chief, a feudatory of 
Kaqtblrava 1, 163 ; referred to, 46. 

Boar seal : see under Var&Jui-mudre, 

Bokkasada Narasaiya : a treasury official 
under Chikkadevaraja, 883, 169. 

B5]a-Chamar&ja Wodeyar IV (1672- 
1676) : ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Timmaraja Wodeyar II, 89-12; his 
identity, and tradition relating to his 
baldness, 89 (n. 60)-40; his achieve- 
ments, and political advance, 40-41 ; 

c 

Calendar of the Madras Records, edited 
by B. DodweU : E. I. Co’s documents 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 7. 

Chakra: an insignia acquired by Baja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96. 

Chamaiya : a protegl of Devaraja, 260 ; 
his DevareiQa-SangcUya, 260-261. 

ChamorSdgara (or Chdma-samudra ) : a 
village named after Chfimara ja V, 101. 

Chfimarfija Wodeyar V (1617-1687) : 
ruler of Mysore in succession to Raja 
Wodeyar, 81-106 ; birth, accession and 
identity, 81-62 (n. 4) ; period of his 
minority (1617-1620), 82-88 ; first aggres- 


hls domestic life, gifts and death, 42 ; 
referred to, 87, 118, 168, 218, 260, etc, 

Bulamalla : name of the elephant cap- 
tured during Chamaraja V’s siege of 
Piriyapatna (1626), 86. 

Bommanoa-Eavi . Jain poet; contem- 
porary of Chamarfija V, 104. 

Bommarasa: Jain poet; his works 
referred to, 102. 

Bommarasaiya ■ Niy5gi of Mysore, who 
took part in Ohimarija V’s siege of 
PiriyApatpa (1626), 68. 

Bommarasaiya of ESlivida, Sabnist 
one of the leading generals in the 
action of Ikkeri against Mysore (160^, 
818; his alleged treachery on the 
occasion, 316; again leads the IkkSri 
army (1696), 816 

Bommarasaiya of Firiyapatpa : mimster 
of Nanjunda-Raja, who defended his 
capital (1626), B8. 

Bommasamudra ; acquisition of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1677), 281. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson ' quoted, on 
the limitations of travellers’ accounts 
as narratives, 469 (n. 8). 

Brabmapuri : a suburb of Seringapatam, 
62, 66, 68. 

BrahmOttara-Khanda : a work ascribed 
to Chamaraja V, 104. 

Bfikankere : acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (1608), 66 ; retaken by 

Chamaraja V (1624), 87 ; chief of, who 
took part in the defence of Seringa- 
patam (1639), 121. 


sion in the north (1618), 88-84 ; first 
aggression in the south (1618-1619), 84- 
86 '.local acquisitions (1619-1620), 86; 
begins independent rule on the fall of 
Dajavai Betjjada-Arasu (1621), 66-66; 
his local campaigns (1621-1680), 87-89 ; 
his relations with Ikkeri (down to 

1680) , 89-91 ; his renewed aggressions 
in the north and the north-west (1680^ 

1681) , 91-92; more aggressions (1681- 
1684), 92-98 ; his relations with Vijaya- 
nagar (down to 1685), 98-94 (n. 67-68) ; 
his Royal titles, 94-96 ; political posi- 
tion of Mysore under him (1687), 964^ 

37 * 
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general fmtnree of his rule, 96 ; his 
mioisterB, Dalaviia and officers, 96-97; 
his administrative measures ; {a) selttle- 
ment of conquered tracts, (6) organisa- 
tion of elephant-hunting, and (c) 
institution of the armoury (Alagina- 
ch&vadi), 97-08 (n. 71-72) ; his religious 
toleration, 98 (n. 73)-99; his gifts, 
grants, eto., 09-101; his court, 101- 
102 ; literary activity under him, 103- 
106; his domestic life, 106-106; his 
death, 106 (n. 109) ; his celebrity in 

-* history and tradition, 106-107; an 
estimate of him, 107-108; referred to, 
109, 116 (n. 14), 163, 171 (n 66), 634- 
636, etc. 

Ohamoraja-acmudra • name of an agra- 
Mra after Chamaraja V, 100. 

ChamarajaruigaT Plate (1676) ; an ins- 
cription in Kdvya style (see under 
TmimaMrya II) ; referred to, 279, 329, 
861, 880, etc. 

OMmarajrtkii-Vilaaa : Kannada prose 
version of the Bdmdya/na, ascribed to 
Ghamarfija V, 104. 

Ohampu ; as a species of literary com- 
position in Cbikkadevaraja’s reign, 
414. 

Chimup^64vari (Bettada-Ohamupdi)* 
6ri : tutelary deity of the Mysore 
Royal Family ; referred to, 21, 98, 166, 
168, 189, 198, 242, 264 (n. 286), 617, 
etc. 

Chamup^ Hills : a scene of action dur- 
ing the BijSpur siege of Seringapatam 
(1689), ,122 ; gifts of Devaraja at, 237, 
267 ; re(4rre4 to, 90, 88, 40, 49, 96, 168, 
877, 617/W9, etc. 

Chandpni^a})!,: . i^on at (1640) , 197 

in. 68). 

Ohandr^firi; aposeession of Srl-Ranga 
VI, left to him after the BijSpur trealy 
of 1664, 146 (n. 107) ; referred to, 160, 
670, etc. 

Ghandrayajli : recent excavations at, in 
their bearing on dstavShana rule in 
Mysore, 10. 

OhandratSkhara Wo^eyar of Ealale: 
see under Kalale Family. 

ChangappS^i: aoqui8itioi||pf by Eaptl^l- 

- rava 1 (o. 1649), 181. 

ChangSJvas ; kingdom of the, 184, 166, 
174. 


Channabasava Betti : Dalavai of Ikkeri, 
818 ; takea part in the action 
against Mysore at Hebbale (1696), 
814-816. 

Channaiya of Hosaho]alu: a feudatory 
of Kapthirava 1, 162. 

Channaiya of Nagamangala ; referred to, 
83; slays Linganna of Bannur, 
Dajavai of Chamaraja V (1626), 87 
his intrigue with Bi]apur against 
Mysore (1688-1689), 120 ; attacked and 
slain by Kenge-Hanumappa Nay aka 
(1640), 126. 

Channammaji of Ikkeri (1672-1697) : 
contemporary of Chikkadevaraja 
Wo^eyar, 273 ; assists K5danda-Bama 
I of Vijayanagar against Mysore 
(1674), 276; her relations with the 
Mahrattas (1689-1690), 310; her wars 
and counter-wars with Mysore (1694- 
1696), 313-316; her death (1697), 317; 
referred to, 318. 

Channapatna . Viceroyalty of (see under 
Jagadiva-Bdya) ; extension of sphere 
of influence of Mysore up to (1620), 86 ; 
siege and acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626, 1680), 87, 91 ; advance of the 
Bijapur army on (1688), 119; chief of, 
121 ; northern frontier of Mysore 
(1669), 166 ; referred to, 96, 162 etc. 

Channaraja Wo^eyar- fourth son of 
B5)a-Chamara]a and half-brother of 
Baja Wo^eyar, 42, 68-66, 74, 76. 

Channarajaiya (Channsraja Wodeyar) 
of Heggaddevankote : Baja Wodeyar’s 
campaign against (1616), 66 ; Chama- 
r£ja V’s campaign against (1626-1626), 
87-89. 

Channaraya-durga : siege and oaptiire of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Channariyapatqa (also called Eo}atur) ; 
acquisition of by Chamaraja V (1684), 
92-98; north-western limit of Mysore 
(1687), 96; chief of, 121, 148 (n. 96); 
north-western frontier of Mysore 
(1669), 166 ; referred to, 162, 170-172. 

Chirukirti-Paydita-Ydgindra : Jam guru 
of the drayaya-Be)ago|a mafk^ 99; bis 
relations with ChamarSja V, 99, 101, 
102; referred to, 242, 874, 467. 

OhatuMomudrddhlivara : one of the im- 
perial titles assumed by D@varija, 
994. 
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Chaupadada-Pusiaka . an anonymous 
poetical work of Devaraja’s reign, 261 ; 
referred to, 286. 

Ohaupadi ; name of a Kannada poetical 
metre, 261 ; as a form of poetical 
expression in Mysore in the works of 
Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 414. 

Chelur; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 220. 

Chengodeya • name of the elephant sent 
in as tribute by Ohatte-Mudaliar to 
Chamaraja V (1627), 89. 

Chennarya ; Vlra-lSaiva dialectician at 
the court of Chamaraja V, 102 (tt. 89). 

Chidauanda : Jam poet, 457 ; his 
Munvwamidbhyudaya^ 467-468; referred 
to, 60 (w. 96), 99 (n. 76), 106, 210, 267, 
373, 374, etc. 

Chikkadivardja-Binnapam : (see under 
Ohikkadevardja Wodeyar) ; on the 
religio-pbilosophical convictions of 
Chikkadevaraja, 367-370; referred to 
or noticed, 804 (n 119), 322, etc. 

Chtkkad^var&ja-Dharaniramandbhyu- 
daijah. an epic poem m Sanskrit on 
the rise and fortunes of the Mysore 
Royal House, 469; quoted from, 102 
(n. 88), 103 (w. 94-96>. 

Chikkadiv a-Kempadevammanavara- 
Mclana-Eddugalu : a collection of 
contemporary songs on Chikkadevaraja 
and his queen Devajamma, 469 ; 
referred to, 822 (n. 184), 383 (n. 37). 

Chikkadivarajo-pura : gift of a village 
or agrahdra in Chikkadevaraja's 
name, 880, 382. 

Ohikkadivardjoredgara-ndla : a canal in 
Chikkadevaraja’s name, 866, 877, 614. 

Ohikkadivardja’Saiakam : see under 
Tirumaldrya II. 

OhikkaeUvardja-SilktirVildsa {Bhdga- 
vata) : see under Ohtkkadivardja 
Wodeyar. 

OhikkadivardjarVijwyam : a literary 
work (see under Tirumaldrya II) ; as 
a primary source of Mysore History, 8 ; 
referred to or noticed, 46, 66 (n. 84), 69 
(». 86), 66, 78, 84 (n. 10), 67 (n. 19), 96 
(n. 72-78), 106, 129 (n. 60), 166 (n. 34), 220 
(n. 36), 227 (». 68), 229 (n. 66), 246 (n. 
167), 270 (n. 6), 400 («. 170), 628-624, 
647-e49. etc. 
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Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (1678-1704) 
ruler of Mysore in succession to his 
uncle Devaraja Wodeyar, 266-616 ; his 
lineal descent, 269; birth and early 
life, 269-271 ; accession, etc., 272-974; 
his relations with Maditra (1678), 974- 
276; with Vijayanagar (1674), 276-2^; 
and with Bijipur (1675), 277-9?9 ; his 
political position about the close of 
1676. 279; in 1676-1677, 980-281; Mah- 
ratta affairs (with special reference to 
^ivaji’s expedition to the EamAt*)^ 
1677), 281-2B8 ; his contact with diviji 
(1677), 283-286; South Indian poUtioB 
(1677-1680), 286-287 ; his moveinents in 
the south-east (1678), 287-288 , in the 
north (1678), 288-289; his position in 
1679- 16^), 289-290; general course of 
affairs (1680-1682), 290-291 ; his fight 
for supremacy in the South (down to 
1682, with special reference to relations 
with the Nayak of Madura, Da)avai 
Kumaraiya’s siege of Trichinopoly, 
hiB conflict with the Mahrattas, Mah- 
ratta invasion of Seringapatam, Kuma- 
raiya’s retreat from Trichinopoly, etc), 
291-299; his renewed fight for supre- 
macy in the South (down to 16H6, with 
reference to his relations with Ikkeri, 
Gblkondfl'* a.nd the Mahrattas under 
Bambbaji) 299-804 ; bis politiokl peti- 
tion in 1686, 804-306; his relations 
with the Mughals (1687), 806-806; his 
acquisition nf Bangalore (1687), 806- 
808; his recovery of the lost ground 
(1687-1690), 808-610; hb renewed 

relations with IkkeVi (1690), 810-811 ; 
Mahratta and Mugh^* affairs (1691- 
1698), 811-818; his. friendly feli^ons 
with the Mughals (1691-1694), 818; his 
further relations with Ikkeri (1694- 
1696), 818-816; other events, 816; his 
political position in 1698, 81&dl7 ; the 
period of consolidation (1698-1^), 
817-819 ; his embassy to Aurangstb (c. 
1699-1700), 819-820; its implioatioDB, 
820-821 (». 178) ; other politioal acti- 
vities (c. 16^1700), 821.828 ; period ol 
peace (1700-1704), with reference to th^ 
politioal position of Mysore under him 
(1704), 8!d-8^ ; general features of hit 
rule, 826-896 ; his'Coimcil of Minis^ 
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(1678-1686, 1686-1704), 826-882; big 
Da)aT£iB (1678-1704), 882^; offloen, 
offloialg, etc., 888-886; his administra- 
tive measiureg during 1673-1686, with 
reference to the strengthening of the 
army and the fort of Seringapatam, 
886-886; poinage and currency, 886; 
reorganization and administration of 
local units (ga4^), 886-840; fiscal 

reforms, 840-848; weights and mea- 
sures, 848-849; industries, trade and 
commerce 849-361 ; misceUaneons 
measures, 361-352 ; and the working of 
the reforms, 862-864 ; his administra- 
tive measures during 1686-1704, 864- 
666; organization of the eighteen 
departments (chdvadt) (c. 1700-1704), 

866- 867 ; reflections, 858 ; religion 
(with reference to general tendencies 
of firl-Vaish^avism), 369-860; ^rl- 
Vaish^avism, his personal faith, 360- 
863; pnncipal stages in its develop- 
ment (1678-1680, 1680-1696, 1696-1704), 
868-367 ; his religio-philosophioal con- 
victions, 867-878 : religious toleration, 
873-876 ; gifts, etc., 876-377 ; an irriga- 
tion scheme (c. 1700-1701), 377 ; con- 
temporary Jesuit testimony, 877-879 ; 
grants and other records (1673-1704), 
879-887 : his statue, 887 ; social life under 
him, with reference to general features, 

867- 888 ; cities and towns, 886-889 ; the 
Bocid order, 889 ; general culture, 889- 
891 ; court culture, 891-896 ; feasts and 
festivals, 896-898 ; position of women, 
898 ; social legislation relating to the 
^idraa (the Saehel^dnichdra- 
Niritaya) and the Aram families, 899- 
406 ; and the other side of the shield, 
408-411; literary activity under him 
(with reference to general tendencies 
and features), 412-414; authors and their 
contributions, with reference to 6rh 
VcMhnava literature, 414-464; Ffro- 
$awa literature, 464-466 ; Jcunahtera- 
tore, 467-466; and MwceUameouavmlce, 
469-460 ; the nature of the Vaishpavite 
Bevival, 460-461 ; his measures of war 
finance, with reference to the contem- 
porary evidence of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and the narratives of Wilks and Deva- 
ohandra, detailed, examined, oompased 
and oontnwtsd, and finally evalna^, 


462-496 ; his domestic life (with 
reference to queens, etc., and the rise 
of the Ka)ale Family down to 1704), 
496-600 ; his death, 600-601 ; his per- 
sonality, accomplishments and char- 
acter, 601-606 ; contemporary testimony 
as to hiB greatness, 607 ; his insignias 
and titles, 607-608 ; an estimate of him 
as a political builder, as a politician, 
as a ruler, as a religious and social 
reformer, and as a " Maker of Mysore," 
608-614 ; his celebrity in the eighteenth 
century literature, 614-616; his claim 
on posterity, 616-616. 

Chikkadevara ja Wodeyar : as the guiding 
spirit of the literary movement and 
author, 414; his Bharaia-Vachcma, 
Bhdgavaia (Ohtkkadivaraja-Svkti’ 
Vildaa), 440-441 ; SaohchudrAchdra- 
Nvrnaya, 441-443; Ohikicadevaardya- 
SaptapadienA. Tripadtgala-Tdtparya, 
443; Ohikkadivardja-Binnapam and 
OUorGlipdlam, 444-446 (n. 187), 446-448. 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar; evidence of 
his solicitude for the welfare of the 
agricultural population, 386 (n. 96); 
note on his coinage, 662-664 ; his claims 
to the sovereignty of the South, 670- 
674; referred to, 4, 212, 228, 229 (n. 
66), 246 (w. 148), 261, 263 (n. 181), 264 
(n. 186), 266, 266, 680-632, 644-646, 647- 
649, 660-661, 668-664, etc. 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar (Chikka- 
dgyaiya): second son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar and younger 
brother of Doddadevaraja Wodeyar, 
118, 212, 213 (w. 9), 637, 647, 649, etc. 
Chikkad^vardya-durga : a name given to 
Jadakana-durga after its bombard- 
ment by Chikkadevaraja (1675-1676), 
279; referred to, 386. 
Ohikkadivardya-Saptapadi: see under 
Ohikkadivardja Wo^ar. 
Ohikkadivardya-Vamidvali: a literary 
work (see under Tirumaldrya II) ; as 
a primary source of Mysore History, 8 ; 
reforred to or noticed, 17, 18-19, 26, 46 
(n. 2), 46 (». 8), 61, 68 (n. 107), 77 (n. 180). 
78, 84 (n. 10), 86, 87 (n. 10), 96, 98 (n. ' 72- 
78), 106, 109 (n. 2), 129 (n. 60). 188 (n. 
81), 161 (». 186), 166 (n. 146), 166 {n. 
34), 178 (n. 86), 216 {n. 18), 870 (n. 6), 
628-626, 628, 647-649, etc. 
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Ohikkadevlndra-Vamidvalt: (see under 
Timma-Kavi) ; note on the author- 
ship of. 664-566. 

Chikka-totlagere : capture of the fort of 
by Ohikkadevaraja (1678), 268. 

Chikkaiya ; agent of Ghikkadevarija at 
dankhagiii, 809. 

Chikka^^a-PaQi^ita : Jain Ayurvedic 
scholar ; his Vaidya-Nighan^u-Sdrat 
468 ; his ^rl-Vaish^ava leanings accord- 
ing to Devachandra, 481. 

Chikkappa-Gau^ : Chikkadevaraja’s 

campaign against (1676), 260. 

Ohikkupadhyaya (also known as 
Lakshmipati) ; a minister of Ghikka- 
devaraja, 272, 827; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 829, 880 {n. 19), 881, 
888 ; as a drl-Vaishi;^va religious 
leader, 864; his literary school and 
authorship, 414-416 ; his Sdngatyaa 
(AkaharamdUkd-Sdrigatyaf etc.), 416 ; 
Kdmandaka^NlH and ^uka-Saptatit 
416>417 ; Dtuya-Buri-Oharitet 417 ; 
Mdhdtmyaa (i.e., Kamaldehala-Mdkd- 
tmya, HaaUgvri-Mdhdtmya, Venka^Or 
gvri-Mdhdtmya, ^rlrangw-MdMtmya, 
Paichwiaranga-M dhdtmya, and 
Yddavagiri-Mdhdtmya), 417-420; 
gavad-Oltd-Tlku and Bukmdngada- 
Oharitret 4'20'421; and other works 
(including iiaha-Dharma, Sdtvika- 
Brdhmor Vidyd-VtUua, V iahnu- 
Purdi^a, Ttruvdimoh-TikUf Padma- 
Purdna-Tlku, Amaruka-6 a t a k a , 
Vaidydmrita-Tlku, Artha-Panchaka 
and Tatva-Traya), 421-422; referred 
to, 60 (n. 96). 70 (». 141), 72 (n. 166), 
106, 214, 267, 286 (n. 68), 428, 424,426, 
428, 429, etc. 

Chikmagaliir : acquisition of by Ghikka- 
devaraja (1690), 811 ; north-western 
limit of Mysore (1704), 828 ; referred to, 
448. 

ChiknayakanahalU : chief of, 91, 96; 
acquisition of by Devaraja (1668), 220; 
northern frontier of Mysore (1678), 
288, 287 ; re-acquiBition of by Chtkka- 
devarija (1676), 278; lost hut retaken 
by him (1687), 806; referred to, 18, 
126, 127, 222, 626, etc. 

Chippa-Gauda of Faiupare : a feudatory 
of Ka^thlrava 1, 162. 


Chintanakal ; chief of, 90; assists 
Sivappa Niyaka I during his expedi- 
tion to Seringapatam (1668), 216; 
assists Ikkeri against Mysore (1625), 
818; referred to, 626. 

Ohokka^htt (or Bokkajika ) ; name of the 
elephant captured during the Mysore- 
an campaigns of 1618 and 1642, 84, 186. 
Ghokkanitha (or Chokkalittga) Kdyaka 
of Madura (1689-1662) : contemporary 
of Devaraja Wofeyar of Mysore, 216 ; 
his hostbe relations with Mysore 
(down to 1667), 226 (n. 60)-227; tnkes 
a leading part in the siege of fiiSile 
(1667), 228-229; his submission to 
Mysore (1668), 280; contemporary of 
Ohikkadevaraja Wo^eyar, 278; his 
early encounter with ChikkadevarSja 
(1678), 274-276; his relations with 
Tanjore (1673-1678), 277-278, 280, 286- 
286; and with Mysore and the Maha- 
rattas (1678-1682), 291-294 ; his death 
(1682), 800; referred to, 266, 808,886 
661 (n. 1), 671, etc. 

Gh5]gnaha)}i; action at (1681), 92. 
Christian Settlements in Mysore (17tb 
cent.) : note on, 467 (». 6). 

Coimbatore: Devaraja’s records from, 
280 (n. 69) ; agent of Chikkadevaraja 
at, 809 ; referred to, 823. 

Coinage and Currency: under Kaqthl- 
rava 1, 160-162 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 
886 . 

Coinage, gold and copper : of Eaqtkl* 
rava 1, 641-648; of ChikkadevarSja, 
662-664. 

Coins: a primary source of Mysore 
History, 1, 2 ; value of as witnesses to 
contemporary history, 4 ; of Eagtkl- 
rava 1 and Ohikkadevarija (see under 
Coinage and Currency and Ootna^e, 
gold and copper), 

Gollis, J. S. : his anecdote about George 
Bernard Shaw, on the ways of eye- 
witnesses of events, 468-469 (n. B). 
Contemporary ohronioles and memoirs; 
a primary souroe of Mysore History, 
1, 2; value of, 5-6. 

Goorg (Eo^ogii) : western limit of expan- 
sion of Mysore under Ea^thlrava I, 
187, 166; ohief of, 174, 166; assists 
^vappa NSyska I during his expedi- 
tion to Seringepitun a660)i 246; 



advance of Mysore arms on (c. 1698- 
1700), 821, 822; western frontier of 
Mysore (1704), 323 ; referred to, 468, 
648. 

Country Oorreapondence \ E. I. Co's 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 (ro. 9)-7. 

Court life and culture in Mysore : under 
Chamaraja V, with reference to his 


Dadaji: Mahratta general of Sambhaji’s 
army, 293 ; takes part, and is slam, in 
the Mahratta invasion of Seringaptam 
(1682), 296 (n. 94)-297 (n. 99), 801 («. 
110) ; referred to, 441, 560-651. 

Dakahtna-bhujadcunda . a distinctive 
claim to service of Eaqithlrava I as a 
loyal feudatory of f^ri-Ranga VI of 
Vijayanagar, 182 (n. 67), 206. 

Bakahinadik-Ghakravarti : a distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja, 290, 429, 608, 
672. 

DakahitfOraiinhdaana . see under Mysore 
Throne. 

Dakah%na-a%7nhd8 ana -irJranga- 
paftanaicke karhvrdda . an earlier title 
of the Mysore Rulers (to the soverei- 
gnty of the Seringapatam throne), 
retained by Devaraja, 232. 

Dalavdi : institution of the office of in 
Mysore (see under Rdja Wodeyar ) ; 
derivation, etc., of the word, 69 (n. 
187). 

Daiavdi Agrahdram Platea 1 (1628): 
referred to, 40, 67 (n. 81), 63, 100. 

Dalavais of Mysore : note on early, 634- 
686; under Chamaraja V and his 
successors (see under Chdmardja 
Wodeyar V, Kaajihlravcu-Naraaardja 
Wo^yar I, Divardja Wodeyar and 
Ohikkadevardja Wodeyar) 

Damarlaiyappa Nfiyaka of Poonamalli: 
brother of DSmarla Venka^idri ; takes 
part, and is slain, in the siege of fir6de 
(1667), 228 (n. 64)-229. 

i}a?}aA:artt-mdru2dak&e»n{nka : an impost 
levied by ChikkadSvarCja, 868. 

Xlanayakaiik6te : south-eastern limit of 
the kingdom of Mysore under .R&ja 
Wodeyar, 67 ; Rija Wodeyar’s assign- 

. ment of to Inunadi-R6H^ Wodeyar, 76 , 


avocations, 101 ; and religious disputa- 
tions, 102 : under Eauthlrava I, 180- 
184 (see also under Kanthirava- 
Naraaardja Wodeyar I) ; under 
Devaraja, 248-249 ; under Chikka- 
devaraja, with reference to the Durbar 
Hall, 891 ; the King, 892 ; the courtiers, 
893 (n. 117)-394 ; and the programme of 
the Durbar, 394-896. 

D 

becomes a bone of contention between 
Mysore and Madura during Chama- 
raja Vs reign, 84-86, referred to, 96 ; 
southern frontier of Mysore under 
Kauthirava 1, 128, 148, 166, 207. 

Dancing as an art under Kautbirava I, 
179 («. 90), 183, 191 ; as an item of 
programme of Chikkadevaraja’s 
Durbar, 894 ; high state of technical 
perfection of under him, 396. 

Danivasa : scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 221. 

Da9tttha))i: acquisition of by Kauthi- 
rava I (1642), 130, 131. 

Dasarajaiya of Kajale . a Dajavai of 
Ksuthlrava I, 147, 148 (n. 120, 121), 
169. 

Dasarajaiya of Devaraya-durga : last of 
the Dalavais of Chikkadevaraja, 416, 
333. 

Daidvatdra-Charitre : see under Malta- 
raaa. 

Daud Khan : Mughal general, 812, 818. 

Denkaui-kote ; acquisition of by Kauthi 
rava I (c. 1653), 147. 

Di : official monogram of Chikka- 
devaraja, 848-849, 885. 

Deparaja Wodeyar of Eembal : subjuga- 
tion of by Raja Wodeyar (1690), 48-49. 

Deparaja Wodeyar of Teleyur (Teleyur 
DeparSja Wodeyar) : eldest son of 
Muppina-Dgvaraja Wodeyar by his 
first wife Devajamma; averts an 
attack on Rlja Wodeyar’s life (1607), 
66 ; referred to, 113, 212, 687. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Mackensie 
Manuacripta, by H. H. Wilson : noticedi 
197 (». 168) ; referred to, 484 (n. 97). 

Deapatchea to ' England: E. 1. Co’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6. 
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Devaohandra ; author of the Bd/dvall- 
Kathd (1638), 8 ; his version of Chikka- 
devaraja’s administration, religion, 
etc., 4W-466, 470, 471. 476-481 ; exami- 
ned and evaluated, 481-496 ; referred 
to or noticed, 628-629, 646, 663-664, 
etc. ; see also under Bajavali-KatM. 

Deva*Deva-Maharaya of Vijayanagar 
son of ^rl-Ranga VI ; nominal suze- 
rainty of, acknowledged by Devaraja 
(1664), 281. 

Devaiya . a Dalavai of Chikkadevaraja, 
298, 832. 

Devajamma : a queeu of Devaraja 
Wo^eyar, 262-263 («. 178) 

Devajamma (Devamba, Devamma or 
Kempadevamma) ofYejandur. princi- 
pal queen of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
266, 270, 398, 461, 496-497 ; her gift, 498. 

DevamhudM a tank, being a gift of 
Devaraja to Mysore (1666), 238, 267. 

Devanagara : a cultural unit under 
Chikkadevaraja, 389*390, referred to, 
880. 

Divanagara Plate (c. 1686-1690) . an 
inscription in Kdvya stylo (see 
under B&m&yaiiam^lhfumal&rga ) ; 
referred to, 380, 439, 442. 

Deva-ndld ; a canal in Cbikkadevaraja’s 
name, 356, 377, 614. 

Devaraja Wodeyar ahas Kempadevaraja 
Wodeyar (Kempadevaiya) (1669-1673). 
ruler of Mysore in succession to 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
211-267 ; his lineal descent, 911-212; 
birth, accession, identity, etc., 212-216 
(n. 6-12) ; relations with Ikkeri (1669- 
1660), 216-218 ; renewed relations (1660- 
1664), 218-222; relations with Vijaya- 
uagar (down to 1664), 222-226; local 
conquests, etc. (down to 1667), 226-226 ; 
his southern movements (with special 
reference to the siege of Erdd^i 1667), 
226-229 (n. 66) ; acquisition of Erdde, 
etc. (1667-1668), 280; relations with 
Vijayanagar (down to 1673), 280-283; 
his local position (1666-1678), and poli- 
tical position of Mysore under him 
(1678), 233; general features of his 
role, 288-284 ; ministers, officers, 
Da]avfiis, etc., 284 ; administrative 
meastires, 284-236; his religion, 285- 
286 ; gifts, etc., 236-288 ; grants and 


other records (1669-1678), 288-246 ; his 
statue, 246 ; social life under bun, 246- 
249, his patronage of -learning and 
culture, ^9-260; literary progress 
under him, 360-262; early European 
intercourse with Mysore (1671), 262; 
domestic life (with special reference to 
the rise of the Kajaie Family, down to 
1678), 262-264 ; his death, 264 ; an esti- 
mate of him as apolitical builder, as a 
ruler and as a *' Maker of Mysore,” 
264-267; his celebrity in tradition, 
267 ; note on the identification of as the 
successor of Kantblrava-Narasa I in 
later writings and modern works, 644- 
647; referred to, 113, 269, 270, 860, 
428, 430, 433. 637, 647-549, 671, etc. 

Devardjapiira an agrahdra generally 
named after Devaraja Wodeyar, 236, 
239, 240, 242-243, 246. 

Dtvardja-Sdngatya . see under Ohdrna- 
tya. 

Dfvardya-vatia an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 853. 

DevasthdnadorchdvafJi . one of the 
eighteen depurtments introduced by 
Chikkadevaraja, 367 

Dhauvojaiya • jeweller to Kanthlrava I, 
182 ; referred to, 241-242 (n. 121). 

Dharanl-Vardha. one of the insignias 
acquired by Raja Wodeyar, 66; 
referred to, 96, 224, 819, 607. 

Dharapuram : acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1667), 230; southern limit of Mysore 
(1673), 283, 237 ; reduction of the chief 
of by Chikkadevaraja (1673), 276. 

Dharmaand Karma: Chikkadevaraja’s 
interpretation of, 402-408. 

Dharmapuri: acquisition of by Ea^thl- 
raval (c. 1663), 147; its siege by the 
Mabrattas (c. 1680-1681), 298 ; province 
of, 801; retaken fay Chikkadevaraja 
(1689), 309. 

DbilUgote : capture of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1678), 274. 

Diary and Consultatwn Book, The . 
E. I. Co’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 6 (n. 9)-7. 

2>»ar^ of Ananda Banga PiUai, Tke : 
a primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2 ; value of, 7-0. 

Mysorean advance up to (e. 
1668), 226 (n. 60} ; referred to, 67 (ra. 182. 
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Dwya-Bilri‘Ohairite ; see under Ohikku- 
pddhyUya. 

D^ba)]apur (Ba]}apur) : referred to, 18, 
196, 127, 160, 282, 626, etc. 

Do^^a-Belnr ; insoription of Chikka- 
devaraja from (1678), 276, 879. 

Do^^adeva-Gaganagiri : name of a peak 
taken by Chikkadevaraja (1676), 280. 

Dod^adgvarfija Wodeyar (Dodd^- 
devaiya) : eldest son of Muppina* 
Devaraja Wodeyar by hiB second wife 
Eempamamba (Eempamma), elder 
brother of Devaraja Wodeyar, and 
father of Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 
118; indications of his rule jointly 
with Ea^thlrava I, 202 (n. 167>168) ; 
his identity, etc., 208 (n. 170, 173) ; his 
renunciation (c. 1669), last days and 
death (c. 1669), 263-264 (n. 186), 256; 
his ^ri-Vaishuava predilections, 253, 
860-361 ; referred to, 178 (w. 85), 201 (n. 
166), 212, 218 (n 9), 214 {n. 11), 266- 
268, 266, 267, 269, 280, 875, 880, 881, 
480, 433, 687. 644 (n. l)-646. 647-649 
(n. ]), etc. 

Dodda'Devaraja Wodeyar: a prefix by 
which Devaraja Wodeyar ahas 


Eempadevarfija Wodeyar, the actual 
successor of Kaqthlrava I and prede- 
cessor of Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, is 
generally mentioned in later writings, 
214 (n. 11;, 246, 267, 644 (n. l)-646. 

Doddft'Hebbaruva ; chief of Eannam- 
badi; Raja Wodeyar's campaign 
against (1608), 66. 

Dodda-Pandita of Yelandur: see under 
ViMlakaha-Fandit. 

Dodd^ya of Channarayapatua : a feuda- 
tory of Ka^tl^lrava I, 186 (n. 75), 148, 
162, 171-172 ■ referred to, 234, 239, 244, 
etc. 

Doddaiya of Haradanahalli : a feudatory 
of Eaotblrava 1, 136 {n. 76), 162. 

Doddaiya of Ealale : nephew of Dalavai 
Kumaraiya; repels the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam (1682), 296 
(n. 96); Dalavai of Ohikkadevaraja 
during 1682-1690, 298, 299 (n. 108), 811, 
382, 338 ; referred to, 499, 660-651 . 

Doddaiya of Piriyapat^a : Jain poet ; 
hiB work referred to, 102. 

Dudda: a village where Eenge-Hanu- 
mappa Nayaka is said to have been 
slam (1640), 126. 


E 


Early Dalavtis of Mysore : see under 
Dalavdis of Mysore. 

Early European intercourse with Mysore: 

see under DSvardja Wodeyar. 

Early Eeeorde of British India, by 
Talboys Wheeler: B. I. Oo’s docu- 
ments bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 7. 

Early Rulers of Mysore, The (down to 
1678) : account of, 61-48 ; nature of 
sources bearing on, 81; Yadu-Baya 
(1899-1428), 82; Hiriya-B e t ( a d a - 
Oh£mar&ja Wo^yar 1 (1428-1469) and 
Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1469-1478), 

82- 83 ; Hiriya-ChSmarijarasa Wodeyar 
11 (1478-1618), 88; Hiriya-Bettada- 
Ohamaiftja Wodeyar 111 (1518-1663}, 

83- 36; Timmarftja Wodeyar II (1568- 
1572), 88-89; B5}a-C h a m a r & j a 
Wodeyar IV (1672-1676), 89-42 ; Bett»da 
(Devaraja) Wodeyar (1676-1678), 
4248. 


Eastern Gate of Seringapatam : oiie of 
the principal gates of the Seringapatam 
Fort, 174. 

Ekddatl-Nvn^aya : see under Tisnma- 
Idrya II. 

SkadaJl-Vratam : observance of by 
Eantblrava'l, 164-166. 

Ekoji (Venk5ji) : half-brother of ^iviji ; 
his conquest of Tanjore (1676) and after 
(down to 1687), 278, 280, 281-282, 286, 
288, 289, 290, 293, 299, 800, 802, 808, 
806 ; his sale of Bangalore to Chikka- 
dSvarSja (1687), 806-807 (n. 180-131) ; 
his last years and death (c. 1688), 806 
(n 134) ; referred to, 278, 442. 

Elephant-hunting: organisation of in 
Mysore (see under 0 hdmar dj a 
Wodeyar V). 

English Factories in India, by William 
Foster : E. 1. Go’s documents bearing 
on Mysore, contained in, 4; see also 
under Hague Trameripts. 
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Epics and Pura^aa: popularity of in 
Mysore under Ka^thlrava 1, 179, 16S, 
191. 

Epigraphia Oamatica, edited by 13. L. 
Bice, inscriptions of the rulers of 
Mysore, contained in, 2; noticed, 20 
(n. 4). 34 («. 28), 60 (n. 96), 61 (n. 97), 

62 (». 101), 64 (n. 113, 114), 78 (n. 162), 

97 (n. 66), 100 («. 82), 107 (n. Ill), 116 
(«. 14), 134 (n. 74), 186 («. 76), 143 (m. 
96), 247 (w. 161) „ 262 (n. 178), 883 (n. 
79), 546, etc. 

P 

Feasts and festivals in Mysore : under 
Kai^tJiirava I, 184-193; under Devs- 
raja Wo^eyar, 247 ; under Gbikka- 
devaraja Wodeyar, 396-397 

Ferishta : see under Mdauru. 

Fort St. David ConaultaHons E. 1. Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained m, 6. 


Erode : siege of by the southern confe- 
deracy (beaded by firl-Ranga VI, 
Ghokkanatha, etc.) (1687), 227*229; 
Mysorean advance on and acquisition 
of, 229-230 (n, 66-67) , southern limit 
of M> sore (1673), 283; (^nkkadSvarf ja's 
march on (167^, 287 ; referred to, 866, 
265, 270, 484, 571, etc. 

Srusunka ■ an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 363. 


Foster, William - see under English 
Factories in India. 

French Correspondence : E. I. Go’s 
documents hearing on Mysore, con- 
tained m, 6. 

Fryer, Dr. John : see under Travels in 
India, 


Oadi : an administrative unit, 68, 97 ; 
reorganization and administration of 
under Chikkadevaraja, 336-340 

Gaja-BSnieMra: one of the titles of 
Chamaraja V, 94-96, 98 (w. 71). 

Qajfiranya-Nrsimha-Faur&nikB: com- 

poser of the Honnalagere Plate (1628), 
104-106 in. 108). 

Gajindra-Mokaha (also called Gajlndera- 
Tirundlf GajendrGtsavam) : a function 
observed annually during the car 
festival of Banganatha in Seringa- 
patam, 167, 186, 186, 198; an annual 
festival at MelkSte under Chikka- 
devarfija, 863, 897. 

Gagjiganaham Plate (1689) : on the 
Yadava descent of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 26 (n. 17)-26, 28; referred 
to, 40. U7, 181, 169, 169, 195. 201 (n. 168). 

Gambhlra-Eaya-VirupaquA : a minister 
of Venkata I, sent to the court of 
RIja Wodeyar (1612), 68. 

Gan^-hhirunda : one of the insignias 
adopted by Chamarfija V, 94, 95; 
referred to, 819, 607. 

OangOdhasra i name of the elephant 
captured by Mysore from Ikkeri (1668), 
221 . 


Garajina-Basavapps-Devaru ; Ikkgri 
general ; his encounter with Mysore (c. 
1698-1700), 321. 

Oarani Plates (1680) .referred to, 290, 382. 

Oaruda an insignia acquired by Baja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96, 319. 

Qaruda-dhvaja : standard of Cbikka- 
devarija, 602. 

Oaruda-Purdna : on the duty of the 
Budra, 399. 

Gauramma: a junior queen of Chikka- 
devaraja, 497 ; gift of (1690), 496. 

GbattS’Mudahar of Sambalji : a recal- 
citrant chieftain below the ghafs, 
subdued by ChSmaraja V (1627), 89 (n. 
89) ; opposes, and is defeat^ by, D6va- 
raja (c. 1667), 227-228; loses his 
dependencies (1668), 230; acquisition 
of bis forts by Chik^devaraja (1678), 
287 ; referred to, 129 (n. 66, 57, 60). 

Gibbon: on the Boman conception of 
marriage and divorce, 410 (n. 171). 

Oi4(S-kdvalu : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 863. 

Giiigee : Nayaka of, 140-141 ; its siege 
by Khan Muhammad (164^, 142; 
represented at the court of Eaptlii* 
rava 1, 163, 188, 207 ; Mughal siege of 
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(1691-1690). 811-812; referred to, 146, 
148, 160, 228. 229, 278, 282, 288, 286. 
290, 294, 301, 806, 810, 817, 818, 824, 
661, 671, etc. 

Olta-G5pdlam • (see under Ouikka- 
divar&ja Wodeyar ) ; on the rehgio- 
philosophical convictions of Chikka- 
devarfija, 870-378 ; referred to, 374, 376. 

OUa-B(mg€ivara : see under Singardrya 
III. 

Oloas on the YadugiriSardyana- 
Staoah : see under Singardrya III. 

Golko^^a : relations of with the Karna- 
tak, under Abdulla Qutb Shah, 117, 
118, 188, 140, 141-142, 146-147, 149-161, 
206 ; her death-struggle with Aurang- 
zlb (1669), 214 ; dwindliug of the 
power of in the Karnatak, 220, 265 ; 
her renewed struggle with Aurangzib, 
278; relations with Sivaji (c. 1676- 
1677), 282; in league with Ikkeri and 
Sambbaji against Mysore (1662), 299, 
301; fall of (1687), 308; referred to, 
287, 309, 824, 606-509, 670, 678, etc. 

Qdpalarajaiya of Kannamba^i ; Chama- 
raja V’s encounier with (1618, 1626), 
84, 88. 

Qdpalarajaiya of Katte-Ma]alava^i ■ 
Baja Wodeyar’s campaign against 

aeis). 66. 

Qdvinda-Vaidya : poet; his attainments, 
178, 196 ; his Ka/nthlravO’Narasardja- 


Vijayam (1648), 196-200; referred to 
or noticed, .8, 46, 60 (n. 95), 78, 117 (n. 
16), 121 in. 28-29), 174 (n. 70), 187 (n. 
128), 628, 624, etc. ; see also under 
Ka/nthlrava-NarasarajO’Vtjayam. 

Qdvindaiya a minister of Chamaraja 
V, 97, 99, 100. 

Grams - scene of action between Mysore 
and Ikkeri (1659), 216 ; acquisition of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 811 ; referred 
to, 67. 

Gubbi-Mallanarya : his Bhdvachmtd- 
ratna referred to, 466. 

Gulur acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1676), 278. 

Guhivina-pomniu \ an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 853. 

Gundlu-Terakai^ambi (or Gun^lu) . 
south-west of Mysore ; place of retire- 
ment of Bettada-Chamarajs Wodeyar, 
106 ; early life of Kapthirava I in, 114; 
referred to, 124, 200-201, 212, 263, etc. 

Gundu™^^^*^u’''8B ‘ B.nd capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 289. 

Ourtkdr an official of the Kanddchdr 
service, 834, 337 ; referred to, 288. 

Guruvamba (Guruvajamma) : wife of 
Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar and 
mother of Kauthlravs I, 74, 113. 

Guruvapqa of Kannambadi : a feudstofy 
of Kaptbirava 1, 162, 182, 


Hadadapa ; name of the fprt where the 
progenitors of the Mysore Wodeyar 
Dynasty, Vijaye (Yadu) and Krishpa, 
are said to have arrived during their 
sojourn in the South, 24 ; now known 
in its corrupt form as Madadcma or 
Ra4ajana^ a village in the Mysore 
taluk ; spelt by Wilks as Eadana and 
erroneously identified by later scholars 
%aHadindru or Adindrum the Nan- 
jangud taluk, 27 (n. 20) ; referred]to, 82. 

Eadtbadeya-Dharmam : a literary work 
(see under Honnamma) ; referred to, 
898. 

Hadinad-sime (H a d i n 5 d) = B S j a 
Wodeyar's conquest and annexation 
of (1614, 1616), 66, 66 ; referred to, 18, 
67 in. 182), 69, 624, etc. 


H 

Hadya : aoquisitkm of by Chamaraja V 
(1626), 88. 

Hague Tranacripta, The : referred to by 
William Foster in the Enghah Fac- 
toriea in India’, on ^rl-Banga Vi’s 
asylum in Mysore (c. 1660-1668), etc., 
146 (n. 101, 106), 146 (n. 107), 147 (w. 
118, 118), 161 (w. 136). 

Haidar All (1717-1782) : WUka^s treat- 
ment of the course of affairs leading to 
the usurpation of, 2 ; life and times of 
as recorded in the Haidar-Ndmdh 
(1784), 6-6 : referred to, 616, 680. 

Raidar-Ndmdh (1784) : a primary source 
of Mysore History, ^ (n. 6-7); value of, 6. 

BAHaganmada : as a medium of literary 
expression in Mysore (17th cent.), 194 ; 
works in, 196, 418. 
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EMagere Plates (1668) : on the Tadava 
descent of the Wo^eyar Dynasty, 26 ; 
referred to, 40, 213, 240 (n. 113), 249. 

Halepaika : a military community 
serving in the local militia of Mysore, 
24, 48, 65 ; Nayaks take part in the 
siege of Firiyapa^i^a (1646), 136 ; 

referred to, 260. 

Hammick, Sir Murray : editor of the 
new edition of Wilks’s History of 
Mysoor, 1 (n. 1) ; noticed, 289 (h. 63), 
366 (n. 74). 

Hampaiya of Maddur : a feudatory of 
Kanthlrava 1, 162. 

Hampaiya of Turuvekere : a feudatory 
of Eapithirava I, 136 (n. 75), 162. 

Hampapura ; acquisition of by Kapt^ii- 
rava 1 (1644), 134 ; referred to, 128. 

Hamparajaiya (Hampaiya) of Earuga* 
ha]]i a Da]avai of Ean^hirava I, 
146-147 ; takes part in the Mysorean 
invasion of Madura (c. 1666-1657), 162 
(n. 189) ; leads the Mysore army 
against Ikkeri (1659), 216-218, bis 
dismissal (Apnl 1660), 234; referred 
to, 169, 218. 

Hanasoge : acquisition of by Chama- 
ra]a V (1626), 88. 

Hancheya ‘ a village ; scene of action 
during the siege of Kesare (1696), 64. 

Hamdhook of Madras Itecorda, by H. 
Dodwell : a guide to Fort St. George 
Records, 6 {n. 8). 

Hanga}a . Palace at, 201, (n. 166), 266; 
Chikkadevaraja’s stay in (c. 1668- 
1673), 270 (91. 6), 271 ; referred to, 264 
(n. 186), 266, 272, 827, 329, 384, 886. 

Hanuma : an msignia of Chamaraja V, 
96 ; referred to, 819. 

HaradanahalJi : acquisition of by Raja 
Wo^eyar (1616), 66 ; chief of, 136, 186 
in. 76), 162. 

Haraji (AraAumalai) : Mahratta general 
and lieutenant of Sambhaji in the 
Eamatak, 282, 290, 293; relations of 
Da}avai Eumaraiya with (1682), 294, 
298 ; his advance on the South, 300 ; as 
Governor of Gingee, marches towards 
Bangalore but retires (1687), 806 ; his 
death (1689), 308 ; referred to, 809. 

Haranaha])i: acquisition of by Chikka- 

‘ divaraja (1690), 811. 


Harapanahalli - chief of, 121 (n. 28), 
188; assists ^ivappa Nayaka 1 of 
Ikkeri during his expedition to 
Senngapatam (1669), 216. 

Har5hal]i ■ acquisition of by R&ja 
Wodeyar (1698), 49. 

HSssan. taken by Bijapur (1647), 141; 
^ivappa Navaka I’s siege and acquisi- 
tion of (1657), 166 (H. 146)-166 ; north- 
western limit of Mysore (1669), 166; 
acquisition of by D^varaja (1668), 221, 
222; western limit of Mysore (1678), 
233; battle of (1674), 277, 279; taken 
by Ikken (c. 1680 1681), 291 ; acquisi- 
tion of by Chikkadevaraja (1690), 811 ; 
western frontier of Mysore (1704), 328 ; 
referred to, 161 (n. 136), 216, 216, 672, 
etc. 

Hashgvn-Mahatmya : see under Ohik- 
kupddhydya. 

Hayasdra-Samuchchaya * a compendium 
on horses, by Fadmanna-Faridita, a 
proteg6 of Chamaraja V, 103-104. 

Hebba]e ; siege of by Mysore (1661), 219 ; 
action at, between Ikkeri and Mysore 
(c. 1696), 314. 

Hebbe : scene of operations of the Mysore 
army against Ikkeri (1664), 221 ; 

referred to, 126. 

Hebbur acquisition of by Kaptbirava I 
(1660), 148. 

Hegga^devankSte (E u t e) ■ Raja 
Wodeyar’s encounter with the chief of 
(1696), 64 ; bis campaign against (1616), 
66. acquisition of by ChSmaraja V 
(1626), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162 ; referred 
to, 18, 86, 626, etc. 

Hemadn: enumeration of the sixteen 
great gifts described by (and performed 
by Devaraja), 286-237. 

Hemmanaha)}i : a patrimony of Timma- 
raja Wodeyar II, 86 ; referred to, 620. 

Hemmaragala : chief of, a feudatory of 
Eaut^irava 1, 162-168. 

Heras, Rev. H. (S. J.) : (see under 
Aravidu Dynasty) ; his article on The 
Exparmon Wars of Venka^appa 
Ndyaka I of Ikkeri, referred to and 
noticed, 90-91 (n. 44-46). 

Hindu-rdya-suratrdna : one of the 

imperial titles assumed by Devar&ja 
(1668), 224 ; a title of Chikkadevaraja, 
890. 606. 
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Eiriya-Basappa NSyaka i (Basappa 
NSyaka) of Ikkeri <1097-1714) : adopted 
son of Channammajii 378; his rela- 
tions with Mysore, as joint ruler with 
his mother (1674, 1682), 276, 299. 800 
(n. 106), 801 {n. 106); accession of 
(697), 816 ; his peace with Mysore (c. 
1700), 821 ; referred to, 806, 816. 

Hiriya-Bettada-ChSmarEja Wo^eyar I 
(1428-1469) : traditional ruler of Mysore 
in succession to Yadu-Rfiya, and 
founder of the Kenohalgli^ branch of 
the Mysore Royal Family, 82. 

Hiriya-ChEmarSjarasa Wodeyar II, the 
Irberal (1476-1618): traditional ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Timmaraja 
Wodeyar 1, 88. 

Hiriya-Bettada-Chamaraja Wodeyar III 
(1618-1663) : first ruler of Mysore with- 
in the limits of authentic history, 83- 
88 ; his identity, 83-34 ; his acquisition 
of the title Antemhara-gcui^., 84-86 ; 
glimpses of Mysore under him, 86-36 • 
political position of Mysore during his 
reign, 86; his domestic life, and his 
partition of territories, 86 (n. 42, 47)- 
88; his gifts, etc., and death, 86 > 
referred to, 62, 96, 269, 260, 483, 619, etc. 

Hiriya-Hanumappa Nayaka of Tarlkere: 
contemporary of Chimaraja V, 90. 

Hiriya-S6ma4ekhara Nfiyaka I of lkk€ri 
(1664-1671) : successor of Bhadrappa 
Nfiyaka, and contemporary of Deva- 
raja Wodeyar, 218; his hostile rela- 
tions with Mysore (1664), 221; oon- 
olndes peace with her (16M-1666), 221- 
222 ; referred to, 227, 278. 

Hiriya-Venka(appa Nfiyaka I (Venkata- 
ppaor Venkatadri Nfiyaka) I of Ikkeri 
(1682-1629) : relatione of with Chfima- 
rfija V, 88-90 ; referred to, 621-622. 

EUtorical Fragmwta, by Bobert Orme ; 
E. 1. Go’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, contained in, 4 ; referred to or 
noticed, 146 (n. 106), 262 (». 176), 806, 
806 (». 126), 808 (n. 184). 

Eistorical 8ketohea of the South of 
India m ora attompt to trace the 
Eiatory of Myaoor (1810), by lit. Ool. 
Mark Wilks : see under Wilke. 

E9bliddr : an official of the Kanddehdr 
serfioe, 888 ; referred to, 68. 


Eogeaoppina^ehdvadi : one of the eigh- 
teen departments introduced by 
Chikkadevarfija, 867. 

Ho]e-Narasipur (Narasimhapura) : Bfija 
Wodeyar’s relations with the chief of 
(1684, 1609), 47, 66 (n. 79)-67; western 
frontier of Mysore (1617), 67 ; ChSma- 
rfijaV’s campaign against (1681), 92; 
chief of, 96, 184, 168, 188 ; relations of 
with Ikkeri and Mysore (1669, 1662), 
216, 219; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1666), 226; referred to, 18, 628, 624. 

Honganfir : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1626), 88. 

Honnalagere : scene of action during the 
Mahratta invasion of Beriugapatam 
(1682), 295, 297 (n. 99). 

Honnalagere Plate (1628): referred to, 
81 (n. 2), 96, 99, 108, 106 (w. 108). 

Honnamms ; poetess of Chikkadevaraja’s 
court, 898, 414, 460 ; her Hadibadeya- 
Dharmamt 460-464. 

Honnamamba (Honnujamma) : wife of 
Narasarija and mother of ChamarSja 
V, 81 (n. 2). 

Honnanua of Katte-Majalavadi : a feuda- 
tory of Kanthirava I, 162. 

Honnava}}! : acquisition of by Devarfija 
(1663), 221 ; retaken and annexed by 
Chikkadevarfija (1676-1676), 278, 281 ; 
referred to, 220. 

Honne-madu : a village ; scene of action 
(1618), 88-84. 

Honnur: scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221 . 

Hoaagarmada : as a medium of literary 
expression, 196; works in, 104, 197, 
261; use of in the productions of 
Chikkadevarfija’s reign, 418. 

Hossho)alu: acquisition of by Bfija 
Wodeyar (1616), 66 ; scene of action 
during the Bijfipur siege ofSeringa- 
patam (1689), 122; chief of, 162; 
referred to, Iffi. 

Ebwn^O-nddu : land of the Hoysalas; a 
geogzaphioal unit in Southern Eamfi- 
tsk, 12. 

Hosakfite (Mysore district) : a fort belong- 
ing to Jagadfiva-Bfiya ; siege and 
culture of by Chfima^ja V (1618), 64. 
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HoskSfe (Bangalore distriot)* part of 
Shahji’s jakglr, 282, 291 ; acqniaition 
of by ChikkadSyar£ja (1668), 809; 
referred to, 121 (n. 28). 

Hosur (Salem distriot) : acquisition of 
by Kantblrava 1 (1654), 148 ; referred 
to, 121 (n. 28). 

Hosur (Tumkiir district) : siege and 
capture of by Chikkadevarfija (1678), 
288-289 (n. 68-64). 

Hoysa]as : legacies of tbeir rule in 
Mysore, 11. 

Hudlvu ; a term applied to Mysore in 
the 14th and 16th centuries, denoting 
an irregular fort, 24, 86; note on, 618. 

Huliyiir-durga : soene of action between 
the Mysore and Bijapur forces (1640), 
126 ; acquisition of by Devaraja (1667), 
280. 


Ikkeri (or Ee}adi), The kingdom of: 
relations of with Mysore (e. 1626-1700) 
(see \inA.MHiriya-VenkaiwppaNAyaka 
1, VlrabhadraNdyaka,6tvappaNdyaka 
I, Venkafappa Ndyaka II, Bhadrappa 
Ndyaka, Hmya-SOmaJikhara Ndyaka 
I, Ohannammdji and Eiriya-Baaappa 
Ndyaka 1) ; referred to, 823, 608, 609, 
621, 622, 626, 670, 671, etc. 

Immadi-Kempe<Gauda (Do44i^-Xeinpe< 
(lauds or Eempe-Gauda 11) of Magadi 
(1669-1668) : as a contemporary of 
Chamaraja V, 46, 93-94 (n. 57) ; and 
of kapthlrava I, 117, 119, 143-144 (n. 
97), 163 (n. 23). 

Immadi-Baja Wodeyar (1637-1688) ; ruler 
of Mysore in succession to Chfimarija 
Wodejar V, 109-111 ; his birth, acces- 
sion and identity, 109-110 (n. 1-2) ; siege 
of Arkalgud {o. 1638) ; his rule, religion 
and domestic life, 110 ; his death ; 
political position of Mysore (1638), 111 ; 
referred to, 74, 76, 86, 113, 116, 163, 
638, etc. 


Hullaha})!* acquisition of by Bija 
Wodeyar (1616), 66 ; chief of, a feuda- 
tory of Eauthlrava 1, 162 ; referred to, 
46, 497, 498, etc. 

HtUlu-hana : an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 868. 

Human equality : Cbikkad6varija*s 
conception of, 518-614. 

Hnra ■ acquisition of by Baja Wodeyar 
(1614), 66; chief of, who took part in 
the defence of Seringapatam (1680), 
121; referred to, 86, 46, 74, 114, 117 
(w. 16), 127, 189, etc. 

Husain Khftu; a Bijapur general, 276, 
278. 281. 

Huvuya : Niydgi of Mysore, 126 (n. 89), 
127. 


Immadi'Ramaraja Nayaka of Hadinfid 
or Yejandiir: Kaja Wodeyar’s 
encounter with (1608), 67; referred to, 
46, 624. 

lmmad,i-Tamina~Bdya-Kempa-Bd y a - 
Padagalu (1636) : a poem by Venka- 
taiya; noticed and quoted from, on 
Chamaraja V’s relations with Vijaya- 
nagar. 93-94 (n. 67-68). 

Immadi-Tdotedaiya . his Vajrabdhti- 
Ohante referred to, 262, 262 (n. 227). 

InscnptioDB : a primary source of Mys- 
ore History, 1,2; value of, 2-3; evi- 
dence of, on the Yadava descent of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty, 24-26, 27-28, 29-80. 

InsoriptioTu of the Mackenzie Oollection: 
records of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 : referred to or noticed, 
70 (n. 148), 100, 161 (n. 12), 170, 171 (n. 
60), 240 (n. 116), 886 (n. 96), 646. 

Inseriptiom of the Madras Presidency^ 
Ths, edited by V. Bangachari : records 
bearing on Mysore, contained in, 2; 
Dotioed, 280 (n. 41). 


J 


Jadakana-durga : siege and oaptore of 
by Chikkadevarija (1676-1676), 279, 
280 ; referred to, 416. 
jftdale : acquisition of by ChSmarija V 
(1626), 89. 


Jagad6va-BSya : chief of the Ohanna- 
patqa Vioeroyalty, 46, 66, 66, 67, 88 ; 
relations of with Chfimarfija V, 88 (n. 7) 
-66, 87, 91; referred to. 96. 166, 626, 
eto. 
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Jfigara ; goene of operations of the Mysore 
army against IkkSri (1664), 221. 

Jahfingir Khan ' a Bijapnr general, 276, 
281. 

Jaimmi‘Bhdrata ; see under Lakahmlia. 

Jaina literature : under Chikkadovaraja 
(see under Ohikkadivaraja Wod^ar). 

Jaina tradition ; relating to the origin 
and founding of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 
22^23 ; examined and evaluated, 26 (n. 
19). 

Jainism in Mysore : under Baja 
Wo^eyar, 70 [n. 142) ; under Chama- 
raja Wo^eyar V, 98-99 (n. 74, 76), 101, 
102 (n. 92)<108; under Eaqthlrava- 
Narasarija Wodeyar I, 167 (n. 44) ; 
under Devaraja Wodeyar, 286, 242, 246 
(n. 148), etc ; under Cbikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar, 868, 864, 873, 874; later 
accounts of by Wilks and Devachandra, 
476, 480, 482-488. 

Jaijiaji ; Mahratta general of Sambha- 
ji’k hrmy, 293 ; takes part, and is slain, 
in the Mahratta invasion of Seringa* 
patam (1682), 296 (n. 94)-297 {n. 99), 
801 (n. 110) ; referred to, 319, 441, 660- 
661. 


Kahbinada-chdvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by CUikka* 
ddvarftja, 867. 

KadHiba: acquisition of by Kanthlra^a 

K4^uh«ktieifam-Uttu : scene of Baja 
ahtion against the chief of 
<Sfini^«)Ii<(1696), 46.60. 

by'Ikk6ri'(l680-16ai),291 ; 
of by Ohikkadivarija 
.. north-western frontier of 

4^ a sedondary sourod of 

B^a Wodeyt^'s 
nAeosd Hm. 

Ai^fMVfsmiavaJi: a seoon- 
Muroe Mysore HiBiqtg^, 84* 
lAiiibnal bea^ngs on tbe beMnn- 
<11^ the' Wodeyar DJfSbaBty. 26;^ 
,, to or noticed, 68, (n. 210)t 


Jakka : a chief who assisted Tirumala 11 
during the siege of Kesare (1696) ; 
Bfija Wodeyar's exploit against, 64; 
referred to, 626. 

Jangamas: evidence of Ghikkaddvaraja’s 
respect for, 876 ; traditionary tales of 
their revolt and massacre, during 
Chikkadevaraja's reign, as narrated 
by Wilks and Devachandra, examined 
and evaluated, 470-496. 

JUti'mUnya : an impost levied by Cbikka- 
devaraja, 363. 

Jesuit letters -. on the relations between 
Ikken and her neighbours including 
Mysore (1680), 90-91 ; on the affairs of 
c. 1647-1669 (see under Proema ) ; on 
the southern movements of Mysore 
under Cbikkadevaraja (1675-1676), 280; 
on the affairs of Mysore during 1682- 
1686, 298-296, 297-298, 801-803; on the 
irrigation scheme of Cbikkadevaraja 
(c. 1700-1701), 377-379 ; evidence of, on 
Chikkadeva’s measures of war finance 
(1684-1686), examined and evaluated, 
462470, 466-490 ; referred to, 668-664. 


Ks^ Family : rise of (down to 1673- 
ifk)', 268-263, 499 ; its origin and 
early traditional history, 268-269; 
under Kanta Wodeyar I (1605-1627), 
269-S^; Timmarajs Wodeyar 1(1527- 
1546), 260-261; Kandinatha Wo^^ar 
(1646-1664), Mallaraja Wodeyar 1 
(ie64-1691);Kanta Wodeyar II (1691- 
.1606), Chandradekhara Wodeyar (1606 
1615) and Mallaraja Wodeyar II 
(Eatikala-Mallaraja) (1616-1644), 261- 
262; Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1644- 
1660) and Mallai'Sj a Wodeyar lUjim 
1676), 262-268 {n. 227) ; and Ma&rSjs 
Wodeyar IV (1679-1716), 4991 *^ly 
relations of with the Mysoi^^^oyal 
SUaily (down to 1678), 88. 86, 42, 4:69- 
70, 268-264, 266 ; (down to 1704), 4iM^ 
Eajasa : scene of operations df the MyWe 
army against Ikkgri (1661>, 221. 

(Thieves): forest of, 142-144; 
their war of brigandage during the 
MysoreaD oxieiB of 1602-1666, 808. 
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EftUfir : acquisition of by Ela^ithlrava 1 

(1646), lar. 

KiUve-Kottagala : first political acquis* 
ition of Mysore under Bo)a-Chamari]B 
IV (c. 1674), 41. 

KamoJachola-Mdhatmya : see under 
Ghikkupadhydya. 

Xamalur: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1668), 280. 

Kdmandak<i-Nlti : see under Ohxkku- 
pddhydya. 

Ka^gala: scene of action between 
Mypore and Ikkeri (1662), 220. 

Kanakor Vaaanta : name of the elephant 
captured during Ghamaraja Vs 
campaign of 1631, 92. 

Kanda\ name of a Xanna^a poetical 
metre, 196, 261 ; increasing use of in 
the works of Chikkadevaraja’s reign, 

. 414. 

KaAnddchAra : local militia ; Chikka- 

'devaraja's organization of, 387-389. 

Kandlkere ; acquisition of by Gbikka- 
devarSja (1675), 278; lost but re- 

acquired (1687), 306 ; referred to, 220. 

Kankanha))i : acquisition of by Chama- 
rija V (1630), 91. 

Kannada literature in Mysore, Progress 
of : under Baja Wodeyar, 72-73 ; 
under Ghamaraja Wodeyar V, 103-106, 
108 ; under .Kaqtbirava-Narasarifft’ 
Wodeyar I, 1S4-200; under Devaraja 
Wodeyar, 260-262; under Chikka- 
ddvaraja Wodeyar, 412-461, 612> 

Eannamba^i: acquisition of by B&ja 
Wodeyar (1608), 66 ; chief of, 162, 182 ; 
referred to, 84, 128, 624. 

Einta Wodeyar 1 of Kalaie : see under 
Kalale Family. 

Eanta Wodeyar II of Eajale: see under 
Kalale Fiunily. 

Eantaiya of Eajale: a Dajavai of 
Devar^^ 218, 219, 220, 284, 268. 

Ka^thliima-mudi : a jewelled head- 
dress 4&dowed by Eantblrava 1 to the 
shrine W ^rl-Laksbml-Narasimha lA 
Serirtej^atam, 167. 

Ka/^ktrava-Narata-Nfpdmbddhi ; an 

* ogrohdra named after Eaqthlrava 1, 

m 

Kaif/lhira/oa-Naraeaailja-Vva^am (1648): 
a literary work (see under OSvinda- 
Vaidyt^t as a primary sooroe of 


Mysore History, 8; referred to or 
noticed, 26, 40, 46, 66 (n. 79), 69 (n. 
86), 62 (n. 106), 78, 106, 623, 626, 628, 
etc. 

Eanthlrava-NarasarSja Wodeyar 1 
(1638-1669) : ruler of Mysuro in sttooes- 
sion to Immadi’Bfija Wodeyar* US- 
210; bis lineal descent, 113; birth 
and early life, 114-116 ; acoession, etc., 
115-119; his relations with Bijipur 
(1639-1641), 119-128; siege of Mirata- 
hajji, etc., (1641-1642), 128-130; 

acquisition of BSmbalU, eto , 181 ; 
relations with Vijayaoagar (down to 
1643), 131132; relations with local 
powers (down to 1644), 1.32-134; 

annexation of HampSpnra (1641), 184 ; 
siege of Falupare and Piriyupatpa 
(1646), 134-136; annexation of PiriyS- 

patna, etc. (1646-1646), 136-137; 

renewed relations between Mysore and 
Bijapur (1646-1647), 187-189; acquisi- 
tion of Basuvapatus (1647), 139-140; 
relations with Ikkeri (1647), 140 ; hiS 
renewed relations with Vijayanags/r 
(dowu to 1660), with reference to South 
Indian affairs, 140-148 : acquisition of 
Hebbur (1660), 148-144 ; further rela- 
tions with Vijayanagar (c, 1660-1668), 
144-146; his local position, minor 
aoqufastions, etc. (1660-1662), 146-147 ; 
further relations between Mysore and 
Byapur »(1662-1668), 147-148; Mysore 
ifs. Bijapur and Madura (1664), 146-lfil { 
relations with Madura (1666-/6^), 
162-166; bis further relahou^ wilh- 
Ikkeri (1657-1669), 156-166; p^tical 
position of Mysore under him (16^)t 
166-167 ; his ministers, oAoeke .aisd 
DsjavSiB, 166-160 (n. 8); 
trative measures, with rsf^pca to 0) 
Defence (2) Coinage and (D^unseuw 
(1646) and (8) Battlement of obnqpMm'' 
traotk, 160-162; his feudatorjt^^";^ 
16474660), 162.W; mligiqu, 
gifts, etc., 166-168; a schams of 
utiUi^* (e. ,1046-1648), 1^094 h^ 
grants and other records' ('l689-16fi^k 
169-173 ; authentio statues of bis, itfr/ 
bodal lUe undar him (1688-1648), 
reference to oities and towns, 178- 
gipnerai culfbw, 177-179; li|k 
amnsemente, ete,, 179-180; 

aa. 
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cnltare, costume and personal adorn- 
ment, 180-182; his personal servants, 
182 ; his daily Dnrb&r and local titles, 
182-184 ; festivals (including the Maha- 
navami in Seringapatam, described), 
164«19d; and contemporary manners 
and morals, etc., 194; learning and 
literary activity under him (with 
special reference to Govinda-Vaidya 
and bis Kanthlrava-Naraaardja- 
Vtja^am, 1646), •194-200; domestic 
life, 200-203 ; his last days and death, 
203 ; an estimate of him as a warrior, as 
a political builder, as a ruler, and as a 
“ Maker of Mysore,” 203-209 ; his cele- 
brity in tradition, 209-210. 

Eapthii^Ava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar I: 
evidence of his solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the rural folk, 171 {n. 60) ; note 
oil the coinage of, 641-643 ; referred to, 
4, 6, 211, 212, 214, 216, 264, 360, 430, 
433, 638-649, 670, etc. 

Kaijthlrava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar II : 
only son of Ohikkadevarfl]a Wo^eyar ; 
birth of, 498; his physical disability, 
600 ; reign of (1704- 1714) , referred to , 614. 

Eap^hlravaiya (Eapt'hlrava-Arasu) : 
younger son of Do^^adevaraja Wo^e- 
yar and younger brother of Chikka- 
devaraja Wo^eyar, 212, 266; bis 
grant (1670) for the merit of his father, 
266-266, 257 ; gift of (1676), 498. 

Kan{hirdya-hcma : a gold com issued by 
ka9thlrava I (1646), 161 ; referred to, 
210, 641-642. 

KaT^hlrdya-varaha : a gold coin issued 
by Eapthlrava 1, 161 ; referred to, 642. 

Karanika : designation of an official, 
68, 162. 

Karanika Linga^t^aiya; see under 
Lingannaiya. 

Earikila-Mallaraja (Mallaraja Wo^eyar 
II) of Ka)ale : (see under Ka\ale 
Family) ; Il£ja Wo^eyar's relations 
with (1616), 66; first Da]avSi designate 
of Mysore under BSja Wo^eyar, 69; 
referred to, 499. 

Karna-VritUlntarKaihe ; a poetical work 
attributed to Fradh&ni Timmalirya 
(TirumalSrya I or Tirumaliiyangar 1), 
contemporaiy of Hfija Wo^eyar, 78; 
note on the authorship of, 629-688. 


Earnata Empire, The throne of : 
Chikkadevaraja’s claim to rule from 
(1676), 279, 286. 

KarrUtta^simhdaana-madMivarah : 
title adopted by Devaraja (1667), 282. 

Earnatak: derivation of, 10; political 
geography of its southern part (14th 
cent.), 12-18; its administration under 
Vijayanagar (down to 1610), 18-19; 
relations of with Bijapur (1687-1666) 
(see under Bijapur); position of Bija- 
pur in (after 1669), 216, 217 (n. 21), 
220, 266 ; its political position in 1673, 
273, 276 ; Sivaji’s expedition to (1677), 
281-266; Mahratta sovereignty in, 
290-291, 293 ; Chikkadevarfija's claims 
to supremacy of, 306 ; Mughal advance 
on and Mahratta struggles in (1687- 
1696), 806, 806, 810, 811-812, 816; 

Chikkadovaraja'a position in (1698), 
317 ; referred to, 6, 318, 323, 609, 670, 
671, 673, etc. 

Earnatak-Bijapur-Balaghat : formation 
of the Bijapur province of in the 
Earufitah (1656), 160; northern fron- 
tier of Mysore (1669), 166 ; its position 
from 1666 onwards (down to 1704), 
2k0, 273, 278-279, 284, 287, 289, 291, 804, 
806, 308, etc. 

Eamfitak-Bijapur-Payanghat: forma- 
tion of the Bijapur provmce pf in the 
Earnatak (1666), 150; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1669), 166 

KarnatakarChakravarti : a distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja, 290, 809 (n. 
142), 810, 429, 606, 672. 

Kamdiahd-Ohahriivara ‘ a title ascribed 
to Eauthlrava I, 184. 

Eamatska country : claims of Devaraja 
and Chikkadevaraja to the sovereignty 
of, 225, 232, 279. 286, 290, 299 (n. 103), 
809, 816-317, 318, 820, 822, 608, 609- 
611, 670-674. 

KarTtOiaha^KavirOhaHtet by B. Nara- 
simhaohar: noticed, 72 (n. 166), 94 
(n. 67). 196 (n. 149), 197 (». 168), 26a(n, 
170), 261 (n. 173), 417 (n. 12), 419.(n. 
21), 420 (». 28), 421 (n. 84), 446 (». 187), 
449 (n. 146), 460 (n. 156), 461 (n. 168), 
664-666, 

KarMiaJtOrKuruvara-Ohakra : a title 
ascribed to DSvaraja, 961. 
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Kartar (or Karta ) : a title of the Bulen 
of Mysore from Baja WojJeyar on- 
wards, 64 (n. 114) ; its retention in the 
records of Devaraja, 382-233. 

ESnigahalji* chief of (see under Vlra- 
rdjaiya ) ; referred to, 23, 24, 32. 

Kdrya-karta . king’s agent in the local 
parts of Mysore, 97, 334. 

Easaragodu Timmamja Nayaka : see 
under Tvmmanna Ndyaka of Kata- 
ragOtfu. 

Eaiilpati-Fa^^ita : 18th century Com- 
mentator; on Chikkadcvarfija's sove- 
reignty of the Eariiataka country, 
299 (n. 108). 

Eastun-Banga chief of Sira ; slain 
during Ba^adulla Khan’s march on 
Bangalore (1638), 119. 

Ka^Mrtyar-adlva ; a title of Chamaraja 
V, 94. 

Katte*Ma)alavadi . Raja Wo^eyar's 
campaign against (1615), 66, acquisi- 
tion of by Chamaraja V (1626), 88; 
chief of, a feudatory of Chamaraja 
and Kau^hlrava 1, 97, 162. 

Kaitdt-terige : an impost levied by 
OhikkadevarSja, 363. 

Eaundinl: name of the river, near 
Guijdlu-Terakapambi, where Do^d^. 
devaraja is reputed to have spent his 
last years in penance, 247, 253; 
referred to, 254 {n. 186), 266, 269, 861 
(w. 8), 876, 380, 648. 

Kaveripattapam . taken by Bijapui 
(1647), 141 ; action at, between Mysore 
and Bijapur (1653), 148 ; south-eastern 
frontier of Mysore (1659), 166; lost 
but recovered by Chikkadevaraja 
(1689), 309 ; referred to, 207. 

Efiveripuram : acquisition of by Kaqthl- 
rava I (c. 1642), 181; march of the 
Mysore army through the passes of 
(1682), 296. 

Kavikarna-Bcudyana ; see under Shad- 
aktharadiva. 

Kdvya style : use of in Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, 194-196, 260> 426, 450. 

Kaghuvikkittmradu : traditional mode 
of impaling of people on the point of 
the sword as reflected, and uncritically 
shifted on to Chikkadevaraja, in the 
Jesuit letter of 1686, 467-468; note on, 
665^;ref4|redto, 664. 


Eeladi ; see under tkkf ri. 

Keladi-Nripa^-Vijayam, by Lingai^pa- 
Savi ; a secondary source of Mysore 
History, 8 (n. 12) ; on the snooesdve 
capitals of the Ruling Chiefs of IkkSri 
(1600-1763), 88 (« . 88) ; noticed, 187 («. 
81), 166 (n. 146-i46)-166> 813 {n 164), 
622, etc 

Kembal a patrimony of ErishijArija 
Wodeyar, second son of Biriya- 
Bcttada-Chamardga Wodeyar 111, 87 ; 
annexation of by Raja Wodeyar (1690), 
48 ; referred to, 620. 

Kenipadevamma : see under Divtlfamma 
of YrJandur. 

Kempadevaraja Wodeyar (Kempa- 
diivaiya) : see under l)£vardja 

Wodeyar. 

Kempaiya a Dajavai of Eanthirava I, 
144, 169. 

Eempsiya of Satyagala : a feudatory of 
Eauthlrava I, 162. 

Eempaniamba (or Kempamma) ; junior 
consort of Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar 
and mother of Devaraja Wodeyar, 
113, 212, 213 (n. 9). 

Eemparajaiya (or Eempa-Bbupa) of 
Hura . maternal uuole of Eaptbl- 
rava I and father of Da]avais Nanja- 
rajaiya and Lingsrajaiya, 114 ; referred 
to, 144 {n. 98) 

Eenchalgud branch of the Mysore 
Royal Family ; foundation of (see 
under Hiriya-Hei^oda-Ghdmardia 
Wodeyar I) ; referred to, 620. 

Keuge-Hauumappa Nayaka (Piivala- 
Hanumappa Nayaka or Kenge Nayak) : 
chief of Eenge or Baaavapatna, and 
contemporary of Eaqthlrava 1 ; takes 
part in the affairs of 1638-1640, 118-119, 
119-121 (». 28), 123, 124-126; his death 
(1640), 126 ; referred to, 92, 168, 640. 

Eengere-Kdfe ; acquisition of by 
Eapthlrava I (c. 1663), 147. 

Eengeri : acquisition of by Chikka- 
devarftja (v. 1689-1690), 809. 

Kira\a : see under Malabar. 

Keregodu : acquisition of by OhSmarfija 
V (1620), 86. 

Eerehatti : a village ; scene of action 
during tbe'siege of Eesare (1696), 68-64. 

Eereyflr : chief of, 18;Timma N&yaka 
of, who took part in the siege of 
Kesare (1696), 624, 636. 


38 * 
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Kesare, The eidge of (1696) : (see under 
Bdja Wodeyar); note on poetical 
works bearing on, 626-626; referred to, 
68 (n. 84). 60 (». 96). 

KStasamudra : acquisition of by Chikko- 
devarSja (1676), 278. 

Kbfin Muhammad (Khan-i-Rhanan) : 
Bijipur general, 187; succeeds Must- 
afa Khfin to the chief command (1649), 
142 ; takes part in the affaire of 1663- 
1664, 146-146, 147-lSO. 

Khap^eya; scene of operations of the 
Mysore army against Ikkeri (1664), 
221 . 

Khaslm Rhan: Mughal general of 
Aurangzlb ; his march on the south 
(March 1687), 306 ; his occupation and 
final evacuation of Bangalore in 
favour of Chikkadevaraja (July 10-14, 

1687) , 306.307 (n. 126-181); Faujdarof 
Sira, 807 ; his activities against the 
Mahrattas and death (1696), 812; 
referred to, 813, 818. 

Eikkeri : acquisition of by Baja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66; chief of, 121, 162, 
182. 

KUlidar : an official of the Kanddchdr 
service, 838. 

Kingdom of Mysore, The : beginnings of 
under the rulers of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty (down to 1678), 83-43; rise of 
under Raja Wodeyar (1678-1617), 46-67, 
79-80 ; evolution of under Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V (1617-1637), 82-86, 87-93, 
96-96, 106>-108; political position of 
under ImnuMdi-B&ja Wodeyar (1687- 

1688) , 111; political development of 
under Kapt^ilrava-Narasaraja Wode- 
yar I (1688-1669), 119-167, 204-208; 
and Dgvarfija Wodeyar (1669-1678), 

' 216-286, 264-266 ; political development 
and consolidation of under Chikka- 
devarija Wodeyar (1678-1704), 268- 

824, 608-611, 616-616, 670-674. 

EirangOr : a scene of action during the 
siege of Eesare (1696), 64. 

Kir&tas : aaeist the chief of Jadakana- 
durga during Chikkadeva’s campaign 
against him (1676-1676), 279. 
Klrkmegd^ : see under TirumaUtryall. 
Kodagu : see nud^r Coorg, 


K3daqde-Hama I of Vijayanagar t 
nephew of l^rl-Ranga VI; leads a 
combination against Mysore, and wins 
a short-lived victory at the battle of 
H£Bsan (1674), 276-277, 279; referred 
to. 672. 

E5di-Bhsirava, temple of in Mysore: 
traditional resting place of Yadu-Raya 
and Krishna, 21 ; referred to, 36 ; note 
on, 619. 

Eodiyala : place of retreat of Tirumala 
I1*B adherents during Baja Wodeyar’s 
advance on Seringapatam (1610), 69. 
Kodlipet: acquisition of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1696), 316. 

EolSla : chief of, who takes part in the 
siege of Eesare (1696), 526; referred 
to, 18. 

Ko]eya : chief of, who assists Nanjaraja 
of Hadinad against Baja Wodeyar 
(1614), 66 

Eoi^anur; fort of; taken by Mysore 
during the war with Ikkeri (1662), 219. 
Eongas: advance of Mysore against, 
before and during the siege of Erode 
(1667), 228, 229. 

Eongu, chief of : Eapthlrava I*b cam- 
paign against (1641), 129 ; a feudatory 
of Kaqthirava, 174; referred to, 468, 
648. 

Kongu-nddu : Chikkadevaraja’s * cam- 
paigns in (1673), 276. 

Eonkana, chief of: a feudatory of 
Kanthlrava 1, 174, 188 ; assists '^ivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216. 

Koratsgere : acquisition of the fort of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 

Kdia : see under Yuktikal^ataru. 
Kote-kere, chief of: a feudatory of 
Kai^thirava 1, 162. 

K6te’^olahala‘. one of the titles of 
Eapthlrava I, 184. 

Eottigfila : acquisition of by Rfija 
Wodeyar (1616), 66; re-aoquiaition of 
by Oh&mai£ja V (1626), 89. 

Eottatti: scene of action during the 
Mahratta invasion of Seringapatam 
(1682), 295, 297 (n. 99). 

Eottfiraiya of Eikkeri: a feudatory of 
Eapthlrava I, and his agent at 
Siligrama, 169, 162 (n. 92), 171. 189. 
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Krishna jayanU : a popular festival in 
Chikkadevaraja’s time, 896. 

Erish^a-^arma : an official of Chikka- 
devaraja; his Sarajd-Hanumindra- 
YaiO-Vtldsat 469. 

Erish^appa NSyaka of Aigur : Mysorean 
advance against (1674), 277; (1690), 311; 
assists Ikkeri against Mysore, and dies 
(1694-1696), 818-816; referred to, 321. 
486. 

Erishqappa Niyaka of Arkalgu^ and 
Belur: Raja Wo^eyar's campaign 
against (1606), 67 ; subjugation of by 
Imma^i-Eaja Wo^eyar (c. 1688), 110 ; 
Eautblrava I's campaign against 
(1647), 140 : a feudatory of Kan^hlrava, 
166, 163. 

Enshijappaiya of Ikkeri, Sabnis . assists 
Eddaq^a-Rama I of Vijayanagar 
agamst Mysore (1674), 276. 

Erishnaraja Wo^eyar ; second son of 
Hiriy a-Bettada- Ohamara j a Wo^ ey ar 
III, 36-37 {n. 47) ; see also under 
Kembal. 

Erishnaraja Wo^eyar 1 . reign of (1714- 
1732), referred to, 616. 

Erishnaraja Wo^eyar 11 : affairs of the 
reign of (1784-1766), as recorded in the 
Haidar-Ndmdh, 6. 

Eudur : siege and capture of by Chikka- 
devaraja (1678), 288. 

Eulagana, chief of : a feudatory of 
Kanthlrava 1, 162. 


Kulaiikhaara name of the elephant 
captured by the Mysore army during 
the siege of Erd^e (1667), 229. 

Eumaraiya of Ka)ale : last of the Da)a- 
vais of Devaraja (in succession to 
Kanjauathaiya), 226; l^reaks up the 
confederacy at £r5^ (1667) and 
advances up to Trichinopoly (1668), 
229-230; ooutinues as Dalavfti of 
Chikkadevarija (during 1678-1682), 
272 ; takes part, and is defeated, in the 
battie of Hassan (1674), Sn6-277‘, 

proceeds to the assistance of Chokka- 
natha Nayaka of Madura (1680), 291- 
292 , his claims to and siege of 
Trichinopoly (1662), 292 {n 76;-898 
(n. 82), 294-296 ; his retreat and retire- 
ment, 297-298 (n. 102); referred to, 
234, 261, 266, 263, 266, 269, 270, 296, 
832-883, 879, 497, 499, 650, 661, 572, 
etc. 

Kupigal; acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1668), 280; referred to, 67, 126, 127, 
168, 188, etc. 

Kuntur: siege and capture of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 287 ; lost but 
re-acquired (1689), 309. 

Kurt-terige: an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 358. 

Kdtdchdra : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devaraja, 368. 

Ku^hdra: an insignia ofChamaraja V, 
96. 


La Mission Du Madure (1669-1666), 
edited by Father J. Bertrand (S. J.) . 
Jesuit letters bearing on Mysore, 
contained in, 4. 

Lakhapa-Sarman : an astrological 

scholar of the court of Devaraja, 241, 
249. - 

Lakshamma: one of the principal 
queens of Eaq^hirava I, 200. 

Lakshmappa Nayaka of Hoje-Narasipur: 
BSja Wodeyar’s exploit against (1609), 
67 ; Chamaraja V’s campaign against 
(1631), 92; hostile relations of with 
DevarSja (1669-1660), 216, 218. 

Laksbml-Narasimha-svami temple: its 
consimotion in Seringapatam by 
Ea^thlrava 1 (c. 1646-1648), 166-166; 


his gifts, etc., to it, 166-167; a monu- 
ment of his rule, 209 ; referred to. 
178, 176. 

Lakshmlpati : see under Ohikkupd- 
dhydya. 

Lakshmlpati, Rayasada : royal- scribe' of 
Devaraja, 234 (n. 87), 249 ; his mkuu- 
script copy (1668) of Banna’s 
Ajitandtha-Furdi^at 261 (n. 178). 

LakshmUa; his JaiminuBhdraiat 469- 
460 (n. 196). 

Land-tax : organization and administra- 
tion of under Chikkadevaraja, 841-848; 
heaviness of, examined and explained, 
848-344 (n. 64). 

Lappavarasa : finance minister of 
Eaptfilrava I, 169. 
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Letters from Port St. George : E. 1. Go’s 
dooamentB bearing on Mysore, con* 
tained in, 6. 

Letters from TelUcherry: E. I. Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con* 
tained in, 6-7. 

Letters to Port St. George : E. I. Go's 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6 ; referred to, on the rela- 
tions between Madura and Mysore 
(1680-1682), 288, 291, 292 (w. 76), 293 
(«. 82), 660. 

Lingaraa Nayaka : artillery officer of 
Madura, who took part in the siege of 
ErSde (1667), 228. 

Linga^pa-Kavi : see under Keludi- 
Nripa^ Vijayam. 

Linga^pa of Bannfir: a Dalavai of 
Ohamaraja V, 86 (n. 17), 87-88, 97, 98 
(» 74) ; referred to, 634, 636. 

Luigappaiya, Earapika; one of the 
councillors of Ghikkadevara a, 272 ; 
leads the embassy to the court of 


Aurangzlb (1699-1700), 819; refeired 
to, 827, 881, 832. 

Lingarajaiya : Gurik&r of Chikka- 
devaraja at Goimbatore, 809. 

Lingarajaiya of Hura: son of Kempa* 
rSjaiya of Hura, 114; Dalavai of 
Kapthlrava £ in succession to his 
elder brother Nanjarajaiya, 127 (n. 
62), 186, 189, 144 (». 98), 169; referred 
to, 186, 187 (». 123), 189. 

Lingarajaiya of Eottagala : Ghamaraja 
Vs campaign against (1626), 89. 

Lingarajaiya of Ye]andur : a feudatory 
of Kapthlrava I, 162 ; father-in-law of 
GhikkadSvarSja, 266, 270, 496. 

Linge-Oau^a ; at first Mayor of Seringa^ 
patam under Eapthirava I, and after- 
walds his Dalavai in suooeBSion to 
Kempaiya, 144 (n 98), 146, 169, 186, 
187 (n. 123), 192. 

Literary works (17th cent.) : a primary 
source of Mysore History, 1,2; value of, 
8-4 ; evidence of, on the Yadava descent 
of the Wo(Jeyar Dynasty, 26, 27-28, 80. 


M 


Mackenzie Manuscripts : on the Madura 
invasion of Mysore (c. 1667-1669), 163. 

MfidSj'i : a Bijfipur general under 
Ranadulla £han, 126. 

Maddagiri : chief of, assists Sivappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapatam (1669), 216; siege and 
capture of by GhikkadevarSja (1678), 
288. 

Maddagiri-sime : Ghikkadevaraja’s 
activities in (1678), 288-289, 290. 

Mfiddar : acquisition of by Ch&marija 
V (1619), 86; chief of, 121, 162. 

Madhuvanai scene of action between 
Mysore and Madura (1678), 275. 

tladras De^atehea, The'. E. 1. Go’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 7. 

Uadraa EpigrapMst'a Beportf The : 
inscriptions of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 s noticed, 162 (n. 189), 
928<».'48),882(n.70). 

itadraa in the Oldm Time, by Talboys 

; Wheeler: B. I. Oq*b documents 
Rearing on Mysore, contained in, 7. 


Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library : 
collectipns bearing on Mysore, in, 2, 3. 

Madura, kingdom of • relations of with 
Mysore (c. 1619-1686) (see under Muffu- 
Virappa Nayakal, Ttrufnala N&yaka, 
Chokkandtha N&yaka and Muttu- 
Vlrappa Nayaka III) ; represented at 
the court pf Kanthlrava I, 163, 188, 
207 ; referred to, 66, 67, 279, 317, 324, 
436, 606 r, 670, 671, etc. 

Maduve-tertge i an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Magadi : siege of by Eapthlrava I (c. 
1648-1660), 148; chiefs of, 148-144 (n. 
97), 163 (n. 23) ; siege of by Chikkadeva- 
rSja (1678), 2%; referred to, 18, 6'26. 

Maggada-kanddya : an impost levied 
by Chikkadevaraja, 868. 

Mah&bh&rata : on the duties of a ^fidra 
(see under Sachcl^'&dr&chara'Nii^aya). 

MahOmandolBivara’. a title of the 
Vijayanagar provincial Viceroy, 12 
seg ’, an earlier designation ol the 
Mysore Eulers, retained in the records 
of Pevarija, 228, 282, 288. 
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Mahdnavami {Navar6.tn)\ Bija Wo^e- 
yar’s organization of the Durbar dur 
ing the feetival of and his first 
celebration of it (1610), 68-69; m 
Senngapatam under Eai^tblrava I, 
186-187 (n. 121) ; its celebration in 1647 
(September 19-28), 187 (n 123)-188; 
the eight days* Durbar^ 189 190; the 
detailed programme, 190-191 ; the 
ninth day, 191 192 ; the tenth day, 
192 193 ; a popular festival under 
Devaraja, 247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 
383, 397 : referred to, 61, 140, 198, 209, 
etc 

Maharajana-durga : acquibitiuu of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1690), 311 

Mahatmyoa (of Chikkupaihyaya, 
Timma-Eavi and MallikArjuna) as a 
type of literature, 417-420, 423-424, 
424-426 

Mahratta invasion of Senngapatam 
(1682) . note on the date of, 650 661 

Mahrattas. rise of under Sivaji, 278; 
activities of in the South (1675-1686), 
278, 280, 281-283, 284 286, 287, 289, 293 
298, 299 306 ; (1687 1698), 306 306, 808- 
310, 311-813; claims of to Empire in 
the South (see under Mysore ^ Mahrat- 
ta» and the MughaU ) ; referred to, 
814, 318, 320, 823, 324, 4^, 608-611, 
etc. 

Matsa-nadu Mysore situated m, 21 ; 
referred to, 617, 616. 

Makara . an insignia acquired by Baja 
Wodeyar, 66 ; referred to, 96, 819. 

Makubalh copper-plate grant (1636). 
referred to, 74, 78, 94, 101. 

Malabar (referred to as MoLeydla^ 
Maleydehala, Kerala, etc.) ; chief of, 
a feudatory of Eauthlrava 1, 174, 188 ; 
assists Sivappa Nayaka 1 during his 
expedition to Sermgapatam (1659), 
216; Chikkadevaraja’s advance on, 
281, 821, 322. 828, 458. 

Ma)ah : acquisition of by Chikkadevaraja 
(1678), 274 

Malava)]i: acquisition of by Chima 
raja V (1623), 87 ; chief of, 121, 162, 
182 ; a flounshiug place under 
Chikkadevarfija, 889, 390 ; referred to, 
06. 

MeUeydoJuUa : see under Malahcar, 

Maleydla: see under ifafoiar. 


Malik Bahim: a Bijapur general, 
186. 

Malangi . a village near Talakad ; 
Tirumala’s retreat to (1610), 69 ; 
referred to, 626 

Mallaraja Wodeyar I of Ealale . see 
under KapnU Family. 

MallarAja Wodeyar il of Kajale: see 
under Kalah Fatntby and KamkdUt- 
Mallaydja. 

Mallarfija Wodeyar 1X1 (Mallarfijaiya) 
of Ealale (see under Ka{ale Famtly ) ; 
Da]av&i ol DSvarija in succession to 
Hampatijaiya, 218, 284, 263; referred 
to, m. 

Mallaraja Wodeyar IV of Kalale. see 
under Kalalc Family. 

Mallarajaiya of Ealale : see under 
Mallar&ja Wodeyat III. 

Mallarajaiya of Ealale (younger brother 
of Dalavai Doddfl>iy®)- * Dalavai of 
Chikkadevaraja, 316, 333, 499, 

Mallarajaiya of Cmmattur: Baja 
Wodeyar’s encounter with (1606), 67. 

Mallarasa. poet of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign ; a protegfe of ChikkupidhySya, 
414; his Dasdvatdra-Charxtre, 426. 

Malhkarjuna poet of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign; aprotegfe of Chikkupadhyaya, 
414 ; his iriranga-Mdhatmyc, 424-426; 
referred to, 214 («. 11), 267, 274 (n. 18, 
19), 285 (n. 63), etc 

Mallikarjnna . his Srlranga-Mdhatmya 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Chikkadevaraja, 607 

MalnSd operations of the Mysore 
army m (1664), 221 ; chiefs of, 822, 
828 ; referred to, 621, 626, etc. 

Mane tinge ' an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 868. 

Mangala an assignment of Baja W'ode- 
yar, 76 ; referred to, 67. 

Mangamma) of Madura (1669-1706) : 
dowager-queen oCChokkanatha 
Nayaka and contemporary of OhikkV' 
devaraja, 308, 818, 606 (n. 47), 661 
(n. 1). 

Mannfirgudi : acquisition of by OhUcks* 
devarija (1688), 809. 

Manne-ESUla : acquisition ' of by 
CbikkadSvaraja (1678), 289. 

Manugoijde-durga : acquisition of by 
Chikkaddvarfija a669), 808. 
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Manu-Smriti : on the duties of a 
dfidra (see under SachchMrdchdra- 
Nirnaya). 

Marataha]|i: siege of by Ea^t^iraVal 
(1641), 128-129. 

Maravas : assist Tirumala Kayaka 
during the Mysorean invasion of 
Madura (c. 1666-1667), 162; part 

played by them in the Mysorean light 
for supremacy in the South (1680- 
1686), 298, 294, 300, 302, 303. 
Maridevaraja Wodeyar (or Mari- 
devaiya) : last son of Muppina- 
Devaraja Wodeyar and younger 
brother of Devaraja Wodeyar, 118, 
212, 218 (n. 9): his grants, 268; 
referred to, 637, 648. 

MdrkandiyarUdmdyana : see under 

Timmarasat poet. 

MaatakdbhishSka (or Maataka-Pftje ) : 
head-anointmg ceremony conducted 
for Gommate4vara at 6ravaua-Be]a- 
gola, 828, 480. 

Masuru : siege of, and not Mysore^ in 
1693 ; note on, correcting Feribhta, 621- 
623. 

Maths', endowments to, as recorded in 
inscriptions, 3; maintenance and up- 
keep of under Devaraja, 236. 
Matla-Venka(apati : a feudatory of 
K5dauda''Hama 1 ; takes part in the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 
Mataya : an insignia of Chamaraja Y, 96 
Mavattur: acquisition of by Haja 
Wodeyar (1616), 66; western frontier of 
Mysore (1617), 67 ; referred to, 70. 
MSyasamndra : acquisition of by Ea^^I- 
rava I (1646), 187. 

Mdydvia (or Mdydvddia) : an epithet 
applied to the Mysore army by the 
Ikkerians, 133. 

Melkofe : scene of action during the 
Bijapur siege of Seriugapatam (1689), 
122 ; referred to, 164, 167-168, etc. 
MSlkdte : description of the town of 
under Eai^tblrava i, 177 ; as a centre 
of Srl-Vaish^avism uid a place of 
Vedio studies, 168, 179, 184-185; a 
stronghold of iSrl-Vaishuavism under 
OhikkadSvarija, 860, 869; deity of, 
861, 867 ieq ; gifts, etc., of the rulers 
of Mysore in, 88 (n. 61), 70-71, 77, 105. 
287, 288, 266, 876, 876, 877, eto. 


Milkofe copper-plate yranf (1614) : 
referred to, 63, 71. 

Mi^age4i : capture of by Chikka- 
dSvaraja (1678), 269. 

Military Conaultationa : unpublished 
volumes of, containing E. I Co’s 
documents bearing on Mysore, 6 (n. 
9), 7. 

Military Country Correapondence : un- 
published volumes of, containing 
E. I Go’s documents bearing on 
Mysore, 6 (w. 9), 7. 

Mir Jumla: a5lkopd>' generalissimo, 
141, 146, 147. 

Mitravindd-GOvindam : see under 

Singardrya III. 

Monegdra: a title ascribed to Timma- 
raja Wodeyar II, 39. 

Monolithic Bull (on the Charnuud^ 
Hill) : a gift of Devaraja (1664), 237, 
267. 

Moraen-nddu ; land of the Kannada- 
speaking Morasu Vokkaligas, 12; 
referred to, 119, 626. 

Morasas : take part in the Bijapur siege 
of Sermgapatam (1639), 121 ; assist the 
chief of Jadakana-durga against 
Cbikkadevaraja (1676), 279 ; overawed 
by him (c. 1700), 822, 323. 

Muddaiya: Da|avai of Devaraja in 
succession to Mallarajaiya (Malllraja 
III) of Ealale, 218, 234. 

Muddaiya of Kankanhalji : a feudatory 
of Kauthirava 1, 162. 

Muddaiya of Nagamangala ; a feudatwy 
of Ea^thiraya 1, 162, 182. 
Muddajamma^ one of the queens of 
Chamaraja V, 106. 

Mughal^dminiatration, by J. Sorkar : 
referred to, 388 (n. 60), 339 (n. 61), 841 
(n. 68). 

Mughal administration: influence of 
on Chikkadeva’s administrative 
machinery, examined, 366, 868. 
Mughals : advance of on the Deccan and 
the South, under Aurangzlb (down to 
c. 1700), 273, 281. 283 287, 804-806, 
810, 311-818, 318, 609; claims of to 
Empire in the South (see under 
Myaore, Mahrattaa and the Mughala). 
MflgQr: chief of, 68, 67; acquisition of 
by R£ja Wodeyar (1616), 66. 
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Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijipur 
(1627-1666) : contemporary of Eauthl- 
rava-Narasaraja Wo^eyar I, 117 ; hw 
relations with the Earnatak includ- 
ing Mysore (pee under BtjUpur ) ; 
referred to, 6. 

Muhammad-Ndmdh, by Zahnr bin 
Zahuri : as a primary source of Mysore 
llistory, 6 ; noticed, 120 (n. 19), 189 
(« 87), 146 (n. 106), 148 (n 121) ; note 
on, as an authority on the siege of 
Seringapatam (1639), 639-641 ; see also 
under Sarkar, J. 

Mu)]ur . acquisition of by Raja Wo^eyar 
(1691), 49. 

Mumnia^i-Kempe-Gauda (or Chikka- 
Eempe-Gau^a) of Magadi (1658-1678) . 
contezrporary of Kanthlrava 1, 143-144 
(n. 97), 163 (n.23) ; Devaraja’s campaign 
against (1667-1668), 230; Chikkadeva- 
raja's campaign against (1678), 263. 

Munivamidbhyudaya ; a literary work 
(see under Chtddnanda). 

Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar ; third son 
of Boja-Chamaraja Wodeyar, half- 
brother of Raja Wodeyar and father 
to Doddadtivaraja Wodeyar, Kernpa- 
devaraja Wodeyar (Devaraja Wo^e- 
yar), etc., 42, 113 ; accompanies Raja 
Wodeyar to Seringapatam during his 
visit to Tirumala (c. 1696), 61, 62; 
takes part in the siege of Kesare 
(1696), 64 ; his gift (1626), 106-106; bis 
death (c. 1666), 201 (n, 166); bis 

Vaish^ava predilections, 86, 164, 361 ; 
referred to, 74, 76, 202 (n. 167-168), 212, 
213 (n. 9), 214 (n. 11), 266, 268, 269, etc. 

Muppina-Devaraja Wodeyar and his 
sons : note on, 637. 

Mdru-manneyara ganda'. one of the 
titles assumed by DevarSja (1663), 224. 

Music: popularity of as an art under 
Eapthlrava I, 179; vocal and instru> 
mental, including the guitar (Tnm6u7'a) 
and the lute (71:^), under him, 188, 
191; including the lute (Find) and 
the PanokormaMvOdya^wa^tT Chikka- 
devaraja, 892, 894-396 (n. 120). 

Mustafa Ehin : Bijapur generalissimo 
in succession to RapaduUa Khan, 127; 
takes part in the affairs of 1640-1641 
and 1646-1647, 127-128, 138-189, 141; 
his death, 142 ; referred to, 147, 198. 


Mnttanjatti : a place taken by Chikka- 
devaraja during the campaign of 
1673, 274. 

Muttulinga Nayaka ; younger brother of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura, 
286-287 (n. 66^ 291. 

Muttu-Virappa Niyaka I of Madura 
(1609-c. 1623) : bis relations with 
Mysore under ChiinarSja V (o. 1619}, 
83, 85. 

Muttu-Vlrappa Niyaka III of Madura 
(1662-1689) : son and successor of 
Chokkanatha Nayaka and contem- 
porary of Chikkadcvar£ja, 800, 808. 

Mysore: foreign relations of, aa reffeeted 
chiefly in the external sources, 4-8 ; 
Pre-Wo(JeyHr Dynasties in, 10-19 ; 
kingdom of under the Wodeyar 
Dynasty (see under Kingdom of 
Mysore). 

Mysore . early reference to and forms of 
the word, 20-21 ; note on the derivation 
of, 617-618. 

Mysore; building of the fort of, and 
named Mahtsuru-nagara (1624), by 
Hiriya-Bettada-Chiimaraja Wodeyar 
111 (1613-1663), 36-36; a patrimony of 
B6la-Chamaraja Wodeyar IV (1672- 
1676), 87 ; absence of evidence for the 
siege of by Bijapur (in 1693), 49 (w. 21) 
(see also under Mdsur) ; description 
of the city of under Eanthirava 
1, 176 (n. 76) ; state of society and 
culture m, under him, 177-178, 179, 
180; description of the city under 
Chikkadevaraja, 389 ; referred to, 69, 
70, 121, 122, 168, 186, 194.198, 202, 
287, 238, 261, 266, 267, 526, etc. 

Mysore : Chikkadevaraja's fight for the 
supremacy of in the South (1680-1686) 
(see under ChikkacUvardja Wodeyar) ; 
claims of to Empire in the South (see 
under Mysore, Mahrattas and the 
Mughals), 

Mysore Arehmological Report, The : 
inscriptions of the rulers of Mysore, 
contained in, 2 ; noticed, 201 (n. 165), 
202 (n. 168), 208 (n. 170), 240 (« 116), 
266 (n. 191), 379 (n. 62), 641-648, 662- 
664, etc. 

Mysore Gate: one of the principal gates 
of the Seringapatam Port, 171, 296 ; 
at Eugigal (1674), 880. 
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Myiore Gazetteer (New edition) : 
noticed, 161 {n. 136), 166 (n. 146), 229 
(n. 66), 247 (w. 161), 276 {n. 80), 486 (n. 
19), 646, 661 (». 1), etc. 

Mysore Gazetteer (Old edition) : noticed, 
2 (n. 2), 161 (n. 186), 264 (n. 166), 264 
(n. 286), 272 (n. 12), 821 (n. 178), 484 
(n. 19), 546, 661 (». 1), etc. 

Mysorer Hidtory: sourcea of (see under 
Sources of Mysore History) ; Wilks's 
treatment of the early period of (see 
under Wilks). 

Mysore, Mahrattas and the Mughals: 
note on the relative claims of to 
Empire in the South, 670-674. 

Mysore Palace : description of under 
Eap^hlrava I, with reference to 
principal apartments (like the Durbar 
Hall, Council-chamber, etc.), 176 
(n. 76). 

Mysore Throne (known as Bhjja-simka- 
sana, Dakshina-simhdsana , Batna- 
stmhdsatm, etc.) : acquisition of by 
B&ja Wo^eyar (1610), 61; references 
to in the inscriptions of Mysore Bulers 
(from Ohamaraja V down to Chikka- 
devaraja), 96-97, 168, 188, 190, 224 {n. 
61), 232 {n. 61-82), 283, 246, 279, 286, 
319, 821 (n. 178), 326 (», 1), 392, etc 

Mysore Oriental Manuscripts Library: 
collections bearing on Mysore, in, 8. 


M y suru~ Dhoregalo-ParvAbhyudoya^ 
Vivara : a secondary source of Mysore 
History, 8 (n. 10) ; referred to or 
noticed, 24, 27, 31-34, 44, 47 (n. 13), 62 
(«. 47), 109 («. 1-2), 119 (w. 19), 139 
{n. 87), 146 (n. 110), 148 (n. 121), 644. 
etc. 

Myanru-Dhoregala-Vamidvali : a secon- 
dary source of Mysore History, 8 ; 
referred to or noticed, 23, 27, 109 (n. 
2), 111 (». 12), 117 (n. 16), 119 (w. 19), 
126 in. 42), 127 (n. 63), etc. 

Mysuru-hcbalua^agramada-c havadi: 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkaduvaraja, 866. 

Mysuru-hohah-vickdrada- chdv adi : 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Chikkadevaraja, 856. 

MyaHru-NagaradorP yrvOttara: a 
secondary source of Mysore History, 
8 (n. 11) ; on the traditional origin and 
founding of the Wo^eyar Dynasty, 
28-24, 27, 28, 29, 80 ; referred to, 32, 46. 

Myauru-Bdjara-Charitre^ by Venkata- 
ramapaiya: a secondary source of 
Mysore Ehstory, 8 ; on the traditional 
origin and founding of the Wodeyar 
Dynasty, 28, 26-27 ; referred to or 
noticed, 46, 66 (n- 79), 106 (n. 109), 109 
(n. 1-2), 115 (w. 12), 146, 292 (n. 76), 
833, etc. 


N 

Naganangala : acquisition of by Chama- 
raja V (1616, 1680), 83, 84, 91 ; northern 
frontier of Mysore (1687), 96 ; chief of, 
121, 162, 182. 

Nallappa: manuscript of Haidar- 
Ndmdh from the family of, 6 (n. 6). 

Na]ur (or Na]|{lr) : an assignment of 
Baja Wodeyar (c. 1617), 76 ; referred 
to, 67, 638. 

Nfimakal: acquisition of by Chikka- 
devarftja (1697), 316. 

Ndmatlrtham : Srl-Vaishqava daily rite 
observed by Chikkadevaraja, 845, 862, 
866 . 

Ndna-var^a^akuta •man^OfUkara^ 
gand.a: one of the titles adopted by 
Devarftja, 224. 

Handaka : sword ' of ChikkadSvarSja, 
867, 602 (n. 28). 


Naudinatha Wodeyar of Ka]ale: see 
under Kalal^ Fovmily, 

Nanjanatha: scholar of Chamar&ja 

V’s court, 104 (n. 103). 

Nanjanathaiya (or Nandinathaiya) of 
Kajale: Da}ayfii of Devaraja in succes- 
sion to Muddaiya and Eantaiya, 216 ; 
takes part in the war against Ikkeri 
(1663-1664), 220-222; and in the con- 
quests of 1666-1667, 226-226 ; referred 
to, 70, 284 (n. 88), 263, 266. 

Naujangud : advance of Madura on (c. 
1669), 158 ; gifts, etc., of the Mysore 
Bulers in, 167, 288, OT7; referred to, 
64, 128, 289, 626. 

Nanjauua of MajavalU '• a feudatory of 
Eautblrava 1, 162, 162. 

Kan jara ja : second son of Baja Wodeyar, 

74,76. 
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Nanjaraja of HadJna^ : Raja Wo^eyar’a 
exploit over (1614), 66; referred to, 
69, 87, 88. 

Nanjaraja Wo^eyar of Haradanaha]|i : 
Raja Wodeyar’a campaign againat 
(1616), 66. 

Nanjarajaiya, Earachuri: his struggle 
for Trichinopoly aa narrated m the 
Haidar-Ndmdh, 6. 

Nanjarajaiya of Hura: son of Kernpa- 
rajaiya of Hura, 114; Da]avai of 
Kap^hirava I in aucceasion to 
Timmarajaiya, 127 (n. 62); playa a 
proiriment part m the affairs of 1640- 
1647, 127-130, 132, 134-136, 139 ; his 
death, 139; referred to, 117 [u. 16), 
169, 160 (n. 8), 197, 198. 

Nanjarajaiya I of Ealale: the general 
entrusted with the southern campaigns 
of Devaraja (c. 1669-1663), 226 (n. 60), 
263. 

Nanjarajaiya of Talakad . RSja Wode- 
yar’s campaign against (1607), 66 ; 
referred to, 86, 624. 

Nanjarayapatua: a town in Coorg, 137, 
166 i chief of, 163, 188. 

Nanjuij^a-Arseu (or Nauju^ujla-Raja) : 
Changajva chief of Finyapatua ; Raja 
Wo^eyar’s campaign agamst (1610, 
1617), 65, 66, 70, Chamaraja V’s 
campaign against (1626), 88, 89; 

Eapthirava I's campaign against 
(1646), 134-137 ; referred to, 140. 

Narasappa Wo^eyar (Narasa Nayaka) of 
Ja^akana-durga : Chikkadevaraja’s 

campaign against (1676-1676), 279, 

280. 

Narasaraja : eldest son of Raja Wo^eyar 
and father of Chamaraja Y, 69, 62, 74- 
76, 81 (n. 2)-82 (w. 4), 100. 

Narasimha Nayaka of Hoje-Narasipur : 
Raja Wo^eyar’s campaign against 
(16M}, 47; Eapt^lrava I's campaign 
against (1644), 134 ; DevarSja’s 

campaign agamst (1666), 226. 

Narasimha-Suri: composer of the 
copper-plate grant from Top^anur 
(1647), 196. 


Naronelli (or Narana))!) ; acquisition of 
by Raja Wo^eyar (1696), 49. 

NavakOfi-Nardyana : an appellation of 
Chikkadevaraja, 866. 

Navardtri : see under Mahdnavamt. 

Navilur : a rent-free village granted by 
Venkata I to Raja Wcsjeyar (r. 1609), 
67 ; referred to, 100. 

Ndyaktof Madura, by R. Saiyanatba 
Aiyar and S. K. Aiyangar (Editor) : 
uoUoed, 67 [n. 132), 93 (n. 64), 188 (n. 
81), 160 in. 130), 161 (n. 136), 166 (n. 
146), 206-206 (». 179-183), 216 («, 18), 
221 (71. 37). 229 (n 66). 276 (n. 80), 280 
(«. 41), 293 (w. 82), 321 («. it8), 606 («. 
47), 661 («. 1), 672-673 (n, 1), etc. 

Nilusoge, chief of : a feudatory of 
Kanthlrava I, 162. 

Nimbaji ‘ Mahratta general of Sambhi- 
ji’s army ; takes part, and is slain, in 
the Mahratta invasion of Sermgapatam 
(1682), 296 (n. 94).296, 301 (n. 110) 
referred to, 319, 660-661. 

Ntrupas: included in inscriptions, 2 
(n.4). 

Niriipada-chavadt: one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka- 
devaraja, 356. 

NtyOyi . derivation and meaning of, 60 
in. 36). 

Nopavinkere: action at (1640), 127. 

Nose-cuttiug : a feature of Mysorean 
warfare; earliest instance of in Mysore 
History (c. 1674), 41 (n. 74) ; during the 
siege of Kesaro (1696), 64 ; during the 
Bijapur siege of Beringapatam (1689), 
122, 124 ; during the counter-invasion 
of Mysore by Madura (c. 1657-1669), 
163-164; during Bivappa Nayaka I’s 
retreat from Beringapatam (1660), 218; 
in the warfare of 1678, 1682 and 1696, 
289, 296, 816. 

Nrbari; composer of the Oa^iganahalli 
Plate (1689), 196. 

NuggehaJU: taken by Dajavai Eumar- 
aiya (1674), 277 ; referred to, 18, 626. 

Nuronda: poet; see under Saundara- 

Kdvya. 


0 

Olikdr: an official of the Kanddchir Ordeals: persistence of belief in, W7- 
servioe, 888-d88 ; referred to, 68. 898. 
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Oriental ITiatorical Jlfanuacripta, by Dynasty: sea under Wo^yar 
William Taylor: noticed, 98 (n. 64), Dynasty. 

226 (n. 60) Orme, Robert : see under Historical 

Origin and foundation of the Wo^eyar Fragments. 


P 


Padma-Furdna-Tlku : see under 

Ghikkupddhyaya. 

Fadmaupa-Papdita : see under Hayor 
a&rorSamuchchaya. 

Podminl-Kalyana: see under Srvngd- 
ramma. 

Palace Oopper-platea (1668): referred 
to. 226, 286, 289, 248. 

Palace History : ^ee under Annals of 
the Mysore Boyal Family 

Palace Library, H. H. the Maharaja’s, 
Mysore : manuscript of Haidar- 
Ndmdh from, 6. 

Palghat (Pdlaitdi ) : ohiefs of, protected 
by Chikkadcvaraja (1703), 822. 

Falupare: chief of, 90; siege and cap- 
ture of by Eauthlrava 1 (1646), 134. 

Pancha-maihdvddya'. music of, under 
Ghikkadevaraja (see under Music). 

Parakdla-Malh . probable beginnings of 
in Mysore, in Devar&ja’s reign, 247 
(w. 161) 

Parama-ravuta Guruvagna : Chama- 
raja V’s campaign against (1631), 91 
(n. 48). 

Faramatti: taken by Ghikkadevaraja 
(1678), 274-276 {n. 20); lost but 

retaken (1689), 809. 

Pa/ra-rdya-bhayankara : one of the 
titles adopted by Devaraja, 224. 

Paravasudeva temple at Gui^d^’^F^^ * 
built by Ghikkadevaraja, 876-OT6 ; his 
Bhakta-vigraha in, 387; referred to, 
266. 

Pdrupatyagdr : a subordinate executive 
official, 238, 384, 837, 348, 849. 

Pdiavdra : an impost levied by Chikka- 
devar&ja, 868. 

Patchimaranga-Mdhdimya : see under 
Ohikkupddkydya. 

Paichimarcmga'-Mdhdtmya : see under 
TimmorKavi. 

Pa^ckinuu-cmgardja-Stava^: see under 
Tirumaldrya 11. 

Pattadaiya of 8&mbftl]i : Xa^^hlrava I’s 
campaign against (1641), 129. 


Pa^tanada-chdvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Ghikka- 
devaraja, 856. 

Pa4tanada-h6bali-aftagrdmada-chdvadi\ 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Ghikkadevaraja, 866. 

Pa4tanada-h6bali-vichdra: name of a 
department in Mysore under Eapthl- 
raval(1649), 171. 

Paftanada-hobaji-vtchdrada-c hdvadi: 
one of the eighteen departments 
introduced by Ghikkadevaraja, 366. 

Payment in kind : under Ghikka- 
dovaraja, 341-843 ; utihty of, 344. 

Fennagara : acquisition of by Eaptl^l- 
rava I (c. 1668), 147. 

Fenukonda {Qhanagiri ) : post'RaAsas- 
Tagdt capital of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, 16, final siege and acquisi- 
tion of by Bijapur (1663), 146-146 (n. 
107), 147 ; referred to, 61 (n. 97), 82, 
93-94 {n. 67), 107, 181, 140, 227, 4281, 
247, 306, 312, 616, 627, 670, 671, etc. 

Piriyapatca: chief of, 121; siege and 
annexation of by Kan^Irava 1 (1646), 
186-136, 188, 171 (n. 66), 198, 206; 
referred to, 18, 88, 89, 96, etc. 

Political datsr in literary works and 
inscriptions of Ghikkadevaraja’s 
reign : treatment of, 274 (n. 18). 

Pomminorchdvadi : one of the eighteen 
departments introduced by Ghikka- 
devaraja, 866. 

Position of women in Mysore: under 
Eapthlrava 1, 179, 182 (n. 100) ; under 
GhikkadSvarftja, 898. 

Prabhu-Channarija Wo^eyar (Prabhu- 
deva) of Katte-Mafalavi^i: Ghima- 
raja V’s cunpaign against (1626), 86, 
89 ; referred to, 97. 

PratSpa NSyaka: 
campaign against (1646), 187. 

Pre-history : traces of in Mysore* 10. 
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Pre-Wo^eyar Dynastiee in Mysore : 
account of, 10-19; beginnings of 
history, 10; features of Vijayanagar 
provincial administration (1886-1610), 
11-19. 

Press List of Ancient Records in Fort 
St. Oeorge : a guide to Fort 8t. George 
Records, 6 {n. 8). 

Proceedings of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission : documents 
bearing on Mysore, mentioned in, 4. 

Froenza, Jesuit Father: his letter in 
La Mission Du Maduri referred to or 
quoted on the affairs of c. 1647-1669, 
142 (n. 92), 144-146, 149-160, 162-168; 
criticism of, 164, 206. 

Prostitution : as a social evil under 
Kanthlrava I, 194 ; a deep-rooted evil 


of contemporary city life under 
DevarSja, 248; an established social 
evil under Chikkadevaraja ; explained 
and accounted for with reference to 
the rigour of marital law and the 
Roman conception of marriage, 
divorce, etc , 406-411. 

Punganiir: levies from during the siege 
of Kesare (1696), 626; referred to, 18. 

Puragiri ; an outskirt of Mysore early 
in the 16th century, % ; note on, 616- 
619. 

PurushSttamaiya : ambassador from 
Ikkeri, who negotiated peace with 
Mysore (1664), 221. 

Piivala-Hanumapps Nayaka * see under 
Kenge-Hanumappa Ndgaka. 


Q 

Quaei-historical works ; a secondary Qntb Shah : see under Grdkonda. 
source of Mysore History, J, 2; value 
of, 8-9. 


Raga\e\ a Kannada poetical metre; use 
of in the works of Chikkadevaraja’s 
reign, 414. 

Rdghavdbhyudaya : see under Singar- 
drya 111. 

Ragbunath-Pant : confidential minister 
of Shahji, 281 ; his role in ^ivaji’s 
expedition to the Karuatak (1677), 282 i 
referred to, 286. 

Raghunatha-Setupati : the Marava chief 
who supported Madura against Mysore 
(c. 1666-1667), 162. 

Raglan, Lord : see under Tradition. 

Rdja-mudi : a jewelled crown endowed 
by Raja Wocjeyar to the shrine of Sri- 
Narayai^a at MelkSte, 70 

Raja Wodeyar (1678-1617) : ruler of 
Mysore in succession to Bettada (Deva- 
raja) Wodeyar, 44-80 ; principal autho- 
rities for his reign, 44-46; birth, 
accession uid early Ufe, 46 ; his full 
name, 46 (n. 6)-46 ; his political posi- 
tion (in 1678), 46; first signs of 
aggression (16M), 46-47 ; his relations 
with TirumaU (c. 1688-1691), 47 (n. 18}- 
49; his further aggressions (1692-1696), 


49-60; his designs on Sermgapatam 
(c. 1696) 60-61 ; his proposed visit to 
Tiruniala, 61 ; an attempt on bis life, 

61- 68; the siege of Kesare (belonging 
to Mysore) by Tirumala (1696), 63 {n. 
62)-66; subsequent relations between 
him and Tirumala (1696-1607), 65-66; 
fresh attempt on his life (1607), 66 ; 
further relations (1608-1610), 66-69 ; his 
acquisition of Seringapatam (February 
8, 1610), 69-60 ; the acquisition, a 
conquest, 60 (n. 96)-61 ; its effects, 61 
(n. 97)-62 (n. 101) ; Seringapatam, the 
new capital of the kingdom, 62 ; his 
subsequent relations with Venkata 1 
of Vijayanagar (during 1610-1614), 

62- 66 (n. 118-114) ; his further terri- 
torial acquisitions (1610-1617), 66-66; 
his political position and extent of his 
kingdom (1617), 66-67 (n.l32) ; his rule 
with reference to the ideal of Dhturma 
interpreted, 67-68 ; bis administrative 
measures, 68; organization of the 
Mahdnavami Durbftr (1610), 68-69: 
institution of the office of Dapivdi (e, 
1614), 69-70; his religion, gifts, grants, 
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etc., 70-71 (n 143-148);, bis statues, 71; 
his piety, 72 ; literary activity during 
hiB reign, 72-78; his domestic life, 73- 
76 ; his last days, 76; his death, 77 (n. 
180); his celebrity in history and 
tradition, 77-76 ; an estimate of him, 
78-80; referred to, 81 (w. 2), 106, 108, 
109,113, 116 (w. 10), 116 (n. 14), 163, 
261, 262, 360, 429, 431, 621, 623. 624, 
626-632, 634, 636, 537, etc. 

Bdjd- Oh%kkadivardj-Muh ammad-Shdyi: 
inscription on the seal said to have 
been sent to Chikkadevaraja by 
Auraugzlb (c. 1700), 319. 

Bdjd-Jagadlv : a title said to have been 
conferred by Aurangzlb on Chikka- 
devaraja (c. 1700), 319. 

Hajaiya: an agent of Chiimaraja V, 97. 

Rajaiya of Terakanambi : a feudatory of 
Ka^thlrava 1, 162, 162. 

Rajaram : younger brother of Sainbhaji ; 
fortunes of, 310, 311-312. 

HdjaiSkhara-Vtldsa'. see under Shculak- 
iharadfva. 

Bdjdvali’Kathd (1838), by Devachandra: 
a secondary source of Mysore History, 
8 ; on the traditional origin and 
founding of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 
22-28, 26 {n, 19) ; noticed, 70 (n. 142), 
77 (w. 180), 102 (« 92), 106 (w. 106), 106 
(«. 109), 109 (w. 1-2), 111 (w. 10), 116 (n. 
10), 122 (n. 33), 130 (»i. 60), 203 (n, 174), 
212 (n. 6), 264 (n. 166), 270 (n. 6), 272 
(n, 13), 806 (n. 126), 373 (n. 33), 406 (n. 
166), 528-6!^, 646; see also under 
Dlvachandra. 

Bak$aa-Tagdi (Rakshasa-Tangadi), 
battle of (1666) : its general political 
effects in their bearings on Vijaya- 
nagar provincial administration, 16- 
19; referred to, 61, 273, 369, etc. 

BdmaMna : name of the Ikkeri elephant 
wbioh took part in the action at 
HebbAle (1696), 814-316. 

B&maohandra: see under 

Ramaohandra Nayaka of ^adamangala : 
Chikkadevaraja’s campaign against 
(1678), 276. 

B^ma-Dlkshita : a Brahman dialectician 
at the court of Chfimara ja V, 102 (n. 89). 

B&magiri-durga : taken by Bij&pnr 
(1688), 119 ; acquisition of by Eapt^il' 
rava 1(1640), 126. 


Ramakrishnaiya : NiySgi of Ikkgri, 126 
(n. 39), 126, 133. 

Rdmahnga : name of the elephant sent 
in ' as a present to Chamaraja V in 
1618 and 1631, 83, 92. 

Bdma-navamt : a popular festival under 
Devaraja, 247 ; and during the reign 
of Chikkadevaraja, 396. 

Ramanujaiya : Pradhani and Dalavai 
of Tirumala II in Seringapatam, 18 ; 
referred to, 47, 76. 

Ramappa Gau^a of Maddagiri-sime : 
Chikkadevaraja’s campaign against 
(1678), 288. 

Ramarajaiya (Rama III) : Vijayanagar 
Viceroy m Seringapatam (c. 1669-1681) 
under Tiruibala 1 and Srl-Ranga II, 
17 ; his relations with B6]a-Chama- 
raja Wodeyar IV of Mysore (1672-1676), 
40-41 ; referred to, 46, 47 (n. 13), 
629. 

Itdmardj^yamu , on the battle of 
Hassan (1674), 277. 

Raraasamudra : acquisition of by Raja 
Wodeyar (I6l6), 66, 

Bamay ai?am-Tirumalary a : ^rl- 
Vaishnava scholar and poet of Chikka- 
devaraja’s court, 414, 448; his compo- 
sition of the DSvanagara Plate and 
other inscriptions in Kdvya style, 
449-460. 

liana dhlra : a distinctive title of 
kauthlrava I, 210. 

Ranadulla Khan (Rustam-i-zaman) : 
Bijapur generalissimo, 118 ; plays an 
active part in the Earnatak affairs of 
Bijapur (1637-1640), including the 
siege of Seringapatam (1639), 118-123, 
126-127; referred to, 198, 278, 640, 
641, etc. 

Bangamma ; queen of Tirumala II, 69 ; 
referred to, 626. 

Bangappa Nayaka of Ho]e-NarBBipar : a 
feudatory of Ean^hlTava 1, 168. 

Bangasamudra : a village granted by 
Tirumala 11 to Baja Wodeyar (e. 1698), 
66; an assignment of Bija Wodeyar 
(c. 1617), 76 : chief of, a feudatory of 
Eapthlrava 1, 163; referred to, 49, 67. 

Bdnuve : an element of the local mihtia 
in Mysore, 24, 288. 

Batna-simhdtana : see under Mysore 
Throne, 
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Batnagiri: acquisition of by Eauthl- 
rava I (c. 1653), 147 ; referred to, 141 

Batnakara-Varm : Jain poet ; Ins 
BharateSvara-Chartte referred to, 102. 

Bdvula : a cavalry official, 238. 

Bead, Gapt. Alexander : see under 
Bdrdmahal Becords. 

Records of Fort St. George, The • a 
primary source of Mysore History, 1, 
2 ; value of the collections of, 6-7. 

Beligious toleration in Mysore : under 
Baja Wo^eyar, 70 ; under Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V, 98-99, 102, 108; under 
Kauthirava-Naraaaraja Wodeyar 1, 


165-166,209; under Dfivaraja Wodeyar, 
236-236, 266; under Chikkadevaraja 
Woijeyar, 373-376. 

Bemati-Venkataiya : Da)avai of ESnia- 
rajaiya in the Seringapatam Vice* 
royalty, 1C 17, 41, 46-47 

Boinan Law : conception of property, 
marriage, divorce etc., in, as con- 
trasted with the Hindu Code, 410 
(«. 171). 

Rukmdngudit -Char lire : see under 
Ghikhtpudhydya . 

Rustam Khan : the usurper-coinmarider 
at Madura (1678-1680), 287, 291-292. 


s^abaraiankarn - Vildsa . see under 
Shadakakaradiva. 

Sabnis Bomniarasaiya of Kdlivaija . see 
under Bommarasaiya of KuUvdda 

Sabins Krishnappaiya of Ikkeri . see 
under Kriahnajiipaiya 

Sachchildrachdra-Nirnaija : a work on 
legislation relating to ^udras (see under 
Chtkkadevardja Wodeyar ) ; exposition 
of with reference to the tenets of the 
MahdhJidrata, Vishna-Furdna, idarm- 
Sviriti, Bhagavad-Oitd, etc., 399-404 ; 
referred to, 439, 449. 

Sadamangalain . Ghikkadevaraja’s 
campaign in the region of (1678), 276 ; 
lost but re-acqujred (1697), 316. 

Saivism in Mysore : under Ghamaraja 
V, 98 (w. 73) ; under Kapflili'ava I, 
166 ; under Dcvaraja, ; under 
Ghikkadevaraja, 374-375. 

Sakle4pur : taken by Dalavai Eumaraiya 
(1674), 277 ; acquisition of by Ghikka- 
devaraja (1696), 316; restored to its 
chief (e. 1698-1700), 321. 

Sakrepatpa : acquisition of by Dcvaraja 
(1663), 221 ; western limit of Mysore 
(1666, 1673), 222, 233, 237 ; acquisition 
of by Gbikkadevaraja (1690), 311; 
north-western frontier of Mysore 
(1704), 323; referred to, 188, 161. 

Salem (iSalya) : Devarfija’s records from, 
230; eastern limit of Mysore (1673), 
283, 287; taken by Gbikkadevaraja 
(1678), 274 ; lost but re-acquired (1697), 
816. 


SaJera-Baramalial : eabtern frontier of 
, Mysore (1704), 323. 

SiLhgraiua acquisition of by Ghama- 
raja V (1626), 88; Kanfhirava I’s 
agent at, 169, 162 (» 21), 171 
JSdfva : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 96. 
Samaydchdra . an impost levied by 
Chikkadevaraja, 363. 

Sambalh . principality of, 128-129; its 
siege and acquisition by Kanthirava I 
(1642), 130-131; referred to, 198, 207; 
chief of, 227; re-acquiaition of by 
Mysore (1668), 230. 

Sambhaji : son of ^ivaji ; succeeds to 
the sovereignty of the Mahratta posses- 
BiouB in the Deccan and the Earnfi^k 
(1680), 290, 298, 296 (n. 94) ; joms 
Ikkori and Golkopda against Chikka- 
devaraja (1682), 299 («. 106)-300 (w. 106); 
his fight with him for supremacy in 
the South (1682-1686), 300-304 ; his 
retirement (1686), 804 (n. 119) ; his 
capture and death (1689), 308 ; referred 
to, 306, 309, 310, 608, 661, 678 (n. 1), 
etc. 

Sammukhada-chdvadi- one of the 
eighteen departments introduced by 
Chikkadevaraja, 367. 

Sampige : acquisition of by Devarfija 
(1663), 220. 

SamyaminlpaftH'iianL . soutbem Dhar- 
mapuri ; a Mahratta outpost (0.I68O- 
1681), 293. 

Sangaiya of XJmmatt&r : a feudatory of 
Ea^^Irava 1, 162. 
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Bdngatya : a EaniLa^a ppetical metre, 
261 ; popularity of, 197 ; use of in the 
works of Chikkadeyaraja’s reign, 414. 

Sdngatyaa : see under Chikkujiddhydya. 

6ankha : an insignia acquired by Baja 
Wo^eyar, 66 ; referred to, 96. 

dankbagiri : Chikkadevaraja's agout at, 
309. 834. 

Sanskrit learning : under Eautbirava I, 
194-196; under Devaraja, 249-260; 
under ChikkadSvaraja, 389-391. 

^anta-Vlra-Dedika : his &xvagana~ 

Ohdritra referred to, 102 (n, 89). 

dantaji-Qhorpade : brother of ^ivaji and 
Governor of Gingee (1677), 282 ; con- 
cludes ^ivaji’s treaty with Ckdji, 286; 
Chokkanatha Nayaka’s deabugs with 
him, 286, 291 ; his inarch on Bangalore 
(1687), 306; his raids in the Karpatak 
(1696-1697) and death (1697), 312, 
referred to, 551. 

Saptapadi : a Kannada poetical metre ; 
use of in the works of Cbikkadeva- 
raja's reign, 414. 

^arabha : an insignia of Chamaraja V, 
96. 


Saragflr ; acquisition of by Baja Wo^e- 
yar (1612), 66. 

Sarajd-ifanumindra-YaiO^VUdsa : see 
under KrxHhnd-Sarma. 
daraji-N&gappaiya : Niyogi of Ikkeri, 
who oonoluded peace with Mysore 
(0. 1700), 321. 


8fintavft))i: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1666), ta3Feu l3y Ohi^adevaraja 
(1676), 976 

6%r^ar, 7 1 , (see t^der Anrari^elb and 
Mugkdl dafgrreSkto 

or .noti(^ ’^itb 

, (n. 106), 

,4teii^fiii,qf Chief 
, or eicMbt^ecttoer in Mysore, 

oJ( during 

Mysore 
1688, 
«4; 
otj^i^dned, 

yibj ’^ntenanoo 
of undor.PSy^jniWl 



prosperity of during GhikkadSvarija’s 
reign, 397. 

Satvika- Brahma ■ Vidyd- Vildsa : see 

under Chikkupddhydya. 

Satyagala : a scene of action during the 
siege of Eesare (1696), 64; its chief 
assists Nanjaraja of Hadinad against 
Baja Wodeyar (1614), 66 ; acquisition 
of by Chainaraia V (1626), 87 ; chief of, 
a feqdatory of Kapthlrava 1, 121, 162. 

Satyamangalam : acquisition of by 
Kanthirava I (1664), 148 ; south- 
eastern frontier of Mysore (1669), 166 ; 
referred to, 207. 

Saundara-Kdvya, by Nuronda : as a pri- 
mary source of Mysore History, 3. 

Selectiona from Public OonsultatiorUf 
Letters^ etc. : E. I, Co.’s documents 
hearing on Mysore, contained in, 6. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar : a 
primary source of Mysore History, 
1, 2 ; value of, 7-8. 

SenabhUqa : a local official, 172, 238. 

Seringapatam : rise and fall of as the 
seat of the Vijayanagar Viceroy alty 
(c. 1400-1610), 13-19 (see also under 
Bdja Wodeyar and Tirumala II ) ; 
note on eome versions of BSja 
Wodeyar ’s acquisition of (1610), 6S%- 
629. 

Seringapatam : siege of by tlie Bij^pur 
army under BapaduUa Ehan (1639), 
119-124 ; date of the event, and general 
caasea, 119 (n. 19)-120 ; the demand 
for tribute and after, 120 ; composition 
of the Bijapur and Mysore armies, 
120^121 (n.; 28-29) ; position ol the 
besieging umy, 121-122; the siege, 
122 (n. d3)-12d ; the truce, and Bapa- 
duUS Ehan's return, 123 ; importance 
of the event, 124 ; siege of by 6ivappa 
Niyaka I of Ihkeri (1669-1660), 216 
(n. 18 )r, 217-218; Sivaji's advance on 
(1677), 288, 284; Mahratjia invasion of 
(1682), 296-^. 660^661. 

Seringapatam: strengthening of the 
fortof by.Eapthlrava 1 and Ohikka- 
dfivarija, 160, 386-386; os a strong- 
hold of drl-Vaishoavism in Mysiffe, 
860; ChikkadevarSja’s gifts, etc., in, 
376-877, etc. 

Seringapatam : description of the capital 
city of under Kaptblrava 1, DevarCja 
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and Chikkadevaraja, 173-176 (n. 70-71), 
046, 888, 890; state of society and 
culture in, under them, 177-194, 246- 
248. 266, 390-898, 408-411 ; referred to. 
62. 64, 67, 69.70, 76, 160, 198, 264, 281, 
496,621, 623, 624, 625, 630, 632,688. 
639-641, 647-549, 670, 671, etc. 
Seringapatain Palace : description of 
under Xai^thlrava I, with reference to 
the principal apartments (hke the 
Durbar Hall or Htrtya-Hajdrat 
Lakahtnl-Viidsa, etc.), 176 (». 71); 
under Chikkadevaraja, described with 
reference to the Durbar Hall {Saun- 
darya-Vildaa), etc.. 888, 391-392 
Seringapatam Temple PUifea (1686) 
referred to, 306, 383, 442, 419, 660. 
^faha-Dliarma : see under Chtkkupadh- 
yaya 

Sewell, Robert : his A Forgotten Empire 
noticed, 622; his Hiatorical Inavnp- 
tiona of Southern India noticed, 646 
Sha^aksharadeva (Shadaksharaiya) : 
Vira-Saiva preceptor to the family of 
Mudda-Bhupa of Yelandur ; colleague- 
at-studies of Chikkadevaraja (c. 1668- 
1673), 271 (n. 10) ; afterwards one of 
his councillors, 272, 326 ; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 329, 373 (n. 33), 464; 
his works {R&jailkhara • Vildaa^ 
Vrahabkendra-Vijaya or Baaavarajor 
Vijaya, ^abaraiankara-ViUlaa, Kavi- 
Karna-Baadyana, Bh ak tddJiiky a- 
Batnavali and Sivddhikyeu-Batndvali), 
455-456. 

Shaddcuriana - dharma - atMpandchdrya 
(or Shaddharma-chakrlivara ) : a title 
attributed to ChSmaraj'a V, 

Shah Jahan : Mughal Emperor ; his 
partition treaty (of 1686) with Bijapur 
and G 61 ko 9 ^, 118. 

Shahji : lather of Sivaji ; as a Bijapur 
general, placed by Baijadulla Khan 
in charge of Bangalore (1688}, 119; 
takes part in the siege of BasavSpatpa 
(1640) and Vellore (1647), 126, 141 ; his 
arrest, etc. (1049-1660), 142 ; continued 
in his charge of the Xamatak-Bijapur- 
Bilaghfit and Pfiyanghit (1666-1664), 
160; referred to, 127, 216, 278, 282, 
807 (n. 180), 670, 672, 578, etc. 

Shihji n of lanjore : son and successor 
offikdji,808(n.l84). 


Shaw, George Bernard : see under 
OolUat J. (S'. 

Siddi Masand * Bij&pur general under 
Khan Muhammad, 148, 149. 
Slmego-Kandacharada-Ohdvadi ' 

the eighteen departments introduced 
by Chikkadevaraja, 866-856 

Simha: an insignia of Ohiinara>aV,96. 

Sindhughatia : acquisition of by Chima- 
rija V (1628), 87 • referred to, 128. 

8ings)a-BSya of Ikkeri : assists the 
chief Piriyapatpa dmdng ObAma- 
raja Vs siege of the place (1628), 88, 
89, 90. 

SingiuallQr acquisition of by Fantbl- 
rava I (1642), 130- ISl ; record of Dfva- 
raja from (1669), 226, 288 

Siugappa Wod^yar of Be)agu)a ' his 
futile attempt on Raja Wodeyar’e life 
(1607), 66 


Smgararya I (SiugarScharyaorSingara- 
lyuiigar I) teacher of Bettada Chfiina 
raja Wodeyar ; his ^rl r anga ■ 
Mdhdtmyn, 72 (w, 166 167)-73; referred 
to, 860, 532, 533. 


Smgararya II (A|asingararya or Singar- 
aiyangar II) : a typical drl-Vaishpava 
scholar of the times of Kaothlrava 1, 
178 (». 86)- 179; his popularity as 
Pai/fdneXra to Devarijs, 247, 249 ; his 
influence as a Sri-Vaishpava leader, 
on Chlkkadevarilja, 964; his titles, 
etc., 890; his gift, 897 ‘(to. ’m); 
referred to, 186, 260, 628, 880, 861,864 
(n. 14), 868^ 428^ '460461 (n. 16^, 468, 


SingarAryalti (ot Mng^taiJ^gar HI) ; 
younger^ br^tbelr bt II;, 

891; 414; <* ; ■ hig 
'4af7*, big OWoto the 
yana-ate^^^ 

dr^a.2>itoacWp*>/'4b7-tB8^-: 
vimda-OOwndein^ ^ 


{^ghavdbi 
vara), 

168 ), 682, etc. 
SIra(Stryi)robteW 
ShEhjrs 

388, 291 ; -Uiiftbal i 
517,1*184 ithrthem , 
(1704), 826; fl^»etw4a w, 
(»i.88), ^ 
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^^raniedOr • an official of the KandaehOr 
Bervice, 8dB. 

Siriyur : acqiiibition of by Raja Wodeyar 
(1610), 66. 

Sii&iapntra : an insignia acquired by 
Raja Wo^eyar, 66. 

Sivadhikya-Baintlvah : see under Shod- 
aka}tnradiva. 

Sivaji : son of Shahji and contemporary 
of Chikkadevaraja, 278; his expedition 
to the Karnatak (1677). 281-283; his 
irruption into Mysore (c. August 1677), 
288-284; its implications, 284-286 («. 
63); his treaty with Ekuji, 286; his 
death (1680), 290; referred to, 119,289, 
298 (u. 82), 295 (n. 94), 434, 608, 611, 
612, 614, 661, 672 (n. l)-673, etc. 

fiivaUiiga Nuyaka (^ivalingaiya) : son- 
in-law of Sivappa Nayakh I of Ikkeri, 
219; takes part, and is slain, in the 
counter-war between Mysore and 
Ikkeri (e 1661-1662). 219-220 

l^ivappa Nayaka 1 of Ikkeri (1646-1660) 
contemporary of Kanthirava I, 117; 
his early relations with Bijapur and 
Mysore, 126, 133, 137 ; his treachery 
towards VTrabbadra Nayaka, 137 {v 
HI), supports Mustafa Khan against 
Mysore (1646), 138; his embassy to 
Mysore (1647), 140; his aggressions 
(1647-1662), 161; his asylum to 6rl- 
Rauga VI of Vijayanagar (during c. 
1656-1669). 161 {n. 136) ; his anti- Mysore 
policy (1667-1669), 166-166 («. 146-146); 
contemporary of Devaraja, 216; bis 
expedition to and siege of Seringa- 
patam (1669), 216 (n. 18)-217; raises 
the siege and retreats (r. 1660). 217- 
218 ; his death (September 1660), 218 ; 
referred to, 219, 222, 264-266, 671, etc. 

Sivasamndram : stronghold of the 
Umniattur chiefs under Vijayanagar, 
13-14. 

^tvatattvaratndkara, by Basappa 
Nftyaka 1 of Ikkeri: referred to or 
noticed, 137 {n 81), 166 (n. 146-146). 

• Social legislation: under Chikkadeva- 
rgja (see under Chikkadivaraja 
Wodeyar), 

Social life in Mysore : under EapU^i- 
rava 1, 173-194 ; (see also under 
rava-Narauiraja Wo^ar I); under 
PSyarSja Wodeyar, 246-249; under 


Ohikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 887-411 
(see also under Chtkkad ivardja 
Wctd&yar), 

Sode: chief of, assiets Sivappa Nayaka 1 
during his expedition to Seringapatam 
(1669), 216. 

Soniadeva-Suri : author of Nitivdkyil- 
mnta and Yaiastdaka (959) ; his 
definition of dharma examined m its 
hearings on Raja Wodeyar's ideals of 
government, 67-60. 

Somarajaiya: Gurikdr of Chikkadeva- 
raja, entrusted with the working of 
the legislation relating to Arasu 
families, 366, 366, 408; referred to, 
367, 398 (u. 117) 

Somarajaiya of Talakad : Raja Wode- 
yar’s campaign against (1616), 66; 
Chumaraja Vs campaign against 
(1621), 87. 

Sosale : acquisition of by Raja Wodeyar 
(1606), 66 ; chief of, a feudatory of 
Kapthlrava 1, 163; referred to, 64. 

Sources of Mysore History, The : indica- 
ted and discussed, 1-9 ; introductory, 
1-2; primary sources (including ins- 
criptions, literary works, coins, travels 
and tracts, contemporary chronicles 
and memoirs, the Records of Fort 8t. 
Oeorge, the Diary of Aimnda Ranga 
Fillai and Selections from the Feshwa 
Daftar), 2-8 ; secondary sources (in- 
cluding quasi-historical works), 8-9. 

Sources of Vijayanagar History, edited 
by S. K. Aiyangar ; noticed, 138 (n 
81), 166 {n„ 146), 216 (w. 13), 221 (n. 87), 
229 (n. 66); 293 (n. 82). 

South India : affairs of, as reflected in 
the primary sources of Mysore History, 

Sravana-Belagola . relations of Chama- 
raja V with the Jain Pontificate of, 99 
(71. 76), 101, 102 ; referred to. 246, 82B, 
884, 874, 457, etc. 

I^rlkautilia Wodeyar: Baja Wodeyar’s 
campaigns against (1612, 1615), 65, 
66 . 

&ringdra-hdra : a title ascribed to 
ErishparSja Wodeyar, second son of 
Hiriys-BetMft-Cli&niftfkja Wodeyar 
III, 87. 

iringdra-Karnafa-Chakri’. a distinctive 
title of Chikkadevaraja. 822. 606. 
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^rmgaramma: .poetesB of Chikkadeva- 
raja’s court, 398, 414, 460 ; her Pad- 
mini-Kalydna, 464. 

Srir an ga- Mdhdtmya: see under 
Stngardrya I. 

^rlrangor Mdhdtmya : a literary work 
(see under Chikkupddhydga ) ; quoted 
from, on Baja Wo^eyar’s insignias, 
66 (n. 130). 

iriranga-Mdhdtmya : see under Malh- 
kdrjuna. 

SrUailarya : see under Ttrumaldrya II. 

SriiaUdrya-Dinacharyd . seo under 
Stngardrya III. 

Sr\-Apratvma-Bdjag6pala-Stav(ih . see 
under Ttrumaldrya II. 

Sri-Chdmardju. signet of Chamaraja V, 
99 (n. 77). 

^Tl-Ohikkadfvardjah : signet of Chikka- 
devaraja, 379. 

^rl-Divardjv ; a signet of Dcvaraja, 
213. 

Sri-Oopdla-Stavah . see under Ttrumal- 
drya 11. 

aH-Katifhirava-Naraaardju . signet of 
Katithirava 1, 170. 

^rl-Lakshml-Nrstmlta-Stavah . see 
under Ttrumaldrya II 

Srl-Manjula-Ktiava-Stavak. see under 
Ttrumaldrya II. 

Sr>-Paravdmdeva-Stavah ; see under 
Ttrumaldrya II. 

Srl-Ranga VI of Vijayanagar (1642-1664? 
1681) : contemporary of Kauthlrava I, 
117 ; early reference to Kantblrava’s 
loyalty to, 132 ; his vicissitudes (1614- 
1660), 140-143; in Mysore (c. 1660-1663), 
144-146; loses Vellore (1664), 146 ; bis 
further troubles (1664-1666), 149-160 
in. 180), 161 ; in Ikken (c. 1666-1659), 
161 (w. 186), 166 (n. 146-146)-166 ; con- 
temporary of Devarija, 216; estab- 
lished at Hassan and fielur by Sivappa 
Nayaka I (1669), 216-216; supports 
Ikken against Mysore (1662), 219 ; m 
Belur (1669-1668), 222-223; leaves 
Belur for the south (1663), 223 ; Deva- 
r&ja's position in relation to (down to 
1664), 223 (n.. 46-46)-225: his plan of 
imperial restoration, 227; leads the 
southern confederacy against Mysore 
at fird^e (1667), and retires, 228-229 ; 
his last years, 28(^231, 278 ; represented 


by his nephew Kddapfa-Bima I 
(1674), 276; referred to, 154, 205-906, 
265, 670. 571, etc. 

Sn-Sailam Plates of Virnpiksba III 
(1466) : referred to, 226. 

drl-Vaishpava doctrines* of trust m 
God’s grace {Namhuge) and telf- 
surrender {PrapeUii^ 166 (m. 84), M6. 

Srl-Vaishpava literature: under Ohikka- 
devaraja (see under Chtkkadivnvdja 
Wodayar). 

^ri-Vaishnana-mata-praUt^hd]Htka'. a 
title ascribed to Chikkadevaraja, 810. 

Srl-Vaishnavism - evidence uf numU- 
matics oil, as the religion of ChikkS- 
devaraja, 336 ; as Ins personal faith, 
360-363; and its evolution (1673-1704), 
863-873. 

Sri-Vaishnavismiii Mysore, a prevailing 
creed in South India after the battle 
of liakaas-Tagdi (1666), 16 ; bearings 
of on the development of tradition 
relating to the Yadava origin of the 
Wodeyar Dynasty, 80; under Bija 
Wo^eyar, 70-73; under Chamaraja 
Wodeyar V, 98 (u. 73), 108; under 
Imtuadi-Haja Wodeyar, 1 10; under 
Kanthirava-Narasaraja Wc^eyar 1, 
163, 177, 178-179, a living religion 
under Dcvaraja Wodeyar, 247 ; general 
tendeiicieB of (down to 1673), ^-860 , 
under Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 873- 
374, 388, 389, 390-391, 396-898 seg. 

^rl - Yadiigtrt - Ndrdyana - Stavah . see 
under Ttrumaldrya II. 
Sri-Yaduyiri-Nii yakl-Staoah . see under 
Tiriimablrya JI. 

State - treasure policy: ancient and 
modern, with reference to Mysore 
under Chikkadevaraja; Bastablo on, 
345-318 (n. 68) 

Stona Do Mogor, by Miccolao Mauuoci 
notes bearing on Mysore, continued 
in, 4. 

SubAdar: designation of the head of the 
administrative unit (gadi) under 
Chikkadevaraja, 837 ; referred to, 
Successor of Kapthirava - Maraaadija 
Wodeyar I : note on the ideutifioation 
of ill later writings and modem wbrks, 
544-547 ; note on the position of Tiru- 
malarya regarding (see under Tiru- 
uialdrya 11). 
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: ■v,€hikksd6varfija'8 lefijislatioii 
Felatin^ to, 899-407, 441-448. 

SugunorOambhira: an msignia acquired 
by B5]a-ChimarajB IV (c. 1674), 
41. 

Suka-Saptati^. aee under Chikku- 
pOdhydya. 

Sunkada-ehava4i ' one of the eighteen 


departments introduced by Chlkka- 
devaraja, 866. 

Surprise night -attacks: a feature of 
Mysorean warfare ; during Tirumala’s 
siege of Kesare (1596), 64 ; during the 
Bijapur siege of Seringapatani <1689), 
122, 124 ; during the Mabratta iuTasion 
of Seriugapatam (1682), 296. 


T 


Taga^ur : acquisition of by Chamaraja 
V (1826), 89. 

TalakSd^ acquisition of by RajaWode- 
yar (1616), 66; re-acquisition of by 
Chamaraja V (1621), 87; chief of, a 
feudatory of Kanthirava I, 121, 163; 
referred to, 18, 66, 66, 69, 86, 624, 626, 
626, 628, 629, etc. 

Tanmiambatti : acquisition of by Ghik- 
kadevaraja (1697), 316. 

Tdndava-KriahnarMvrti-Divarfiya : a- 
gold coin {varaha) issued by Chikka- 
devaraja, 336, 654. 

Tanjore . Nayaka of, 140-142, 148-160; 
represented at the court of Kanthirava 
1, 163, 188 ; relations of Madura with, 
278, 277 ; Mahratta conquest of (1676) 
and after (down to 1688) , 277-278, 281 
282, 286, 291, 801, 806, 806 ; Mughal 
advance on (1691-1694), 811, 313; 

referred to, 207, 817, 824. 

Tarlkere : chief of, assists divappa 
Nayaka I during his expedition to 
Seringapolam (1669), 216 ; referred to, 
90, 469. 

Tataoharya Family : influence of on the 
court of Mysore (1668) as Sri-Vaishpava 
royal preceptors of the Aravidu 
Dynasty of Vijayanagar, 226, 247 (n. 
161), 249-260, 266, 671. 

TatvorTra^a'. see under Ohikkupd- 

dhydya, 

TelUcherry Oonmltatiom : E. I. Co.'s 
documents bearing on Mysore, con- 
tained in, 6-7. 

TdUklfmffi-lidya: a distinctive title of 
Cbikkadevar&ja. 816, 606. 

Terakav&mbi : a Vijayanagar province 
(14-16th cent.), 18-14, 21; acquisition 
of by BSja Wodeyar (1614), 66 ; south- 
ern frontier of Mysore (1617) 67 ; chief 
of, 161; referred to, 169, 880^ SSB. 


Tkdndddr: an official of the Kand&chdr 
service, 387, 338 ; referred to, 68, 162. 

Thirty-three Villages : an expression 
denoting the extent of the kingdom of 
Mysore under Boja-Chamaraja Wode- 
yar IV (c. 1576), 41 ; note on, 619-620. 

Tigu]a chiefs . overawed by Chikkadeva- 
raja (c. 1698-1700), 322, 323. 

Ttgula-iiddu . scene of operations of the 
Mysore army during thesiege of £r5de 
(1667), 229. 

Timnia-Kavi : poet of Chikkadevaraja's 
court and a protege of Chikkupa- 
dhyaya, 414 ; his ancestry, etc., 422- 
423 ; Ills Mtlhdtmyas (t.e., Tddavagtri- 
Mahdtmya, Venkatagxri- Mnhdtmya 

and raich%maranga'Mdhatmya)t 423- 
424; ChikkadevSndra-Vamidva^, 424 
(w. 63) ; referred to, 26, 28, 60 (^..96), 
70 (n. 141), 214, 267, 286 {». 63), 428, 
665, 656. 

Tiinmaiiqa Nayaka of Kasaragodu: 
Ikkeri general, who took part in the 
action against Mysore (1674), 276. 

Timmappa-Oauda of Maddagiri-sime . 
Chikkadgvaraja’H campaign against 
(1678), 268. 

Timmappaiya of Kola la: Dajavai of 
Chikkadevariija in succession to Dod- 
daiya ; his activities against Ikkeri 
(1690, 1686), 811 (n. 148), 814 : his death 
(1696), 816 ; referred to, 882-888. 

Timmaraja of HeggaddevankS^e : a 
feudatory of Kanthirava 1, 162. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar I (1^-1478) : 
traditional ruler of Mysore in aueCes- 
sion to Hiriya-Betteda-Ohamaairfija 
Wodeyar 1, 82-88. 

Timmaraja Wodeyar II (1668-1^90 : ruler 
of Mysore in suocesrion to Hiriya- 
BettedB'Chamaraja Wodeytf IIli 86 i 
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hiB identity I prowess, poUtiosl position, 
etc., 88-89 (n. 68) ; referred to, 86, 87. 

Timmaraja Wo^eyar I of Ksjale: see 
under Xalale Family. 

Tinimaraja Wo^eyar II of Kalale : see 
under Kalale Family. 

Timmarajaiya : a Dalavai of Ka^ithirava 
I, 117 (w. 16), 127, 169. 

Timmarasa : minister-in-chief of Kantlil- 
rava I, 159. 

TimmaraBa, poet: his Mdrkandfya- 
Bdmdyana, 196. 

Timohangu^ : a southern limit of 
advance of Mysore arms under Kaothl- 
rava I (1642), 180. 

Tirvmakudlu-Naranpur Plate (1663) 
an inscription m Kdvya style (see 
under Ttrumaldrya II) ; referred to, 
240 {n. 112), 249 (n. 161-162), 260 (n.l69). 

Tirumala II : Vijayanagar Viceroy at 
Senngapatam (c, 1685-1610) under 
Veckata 1, 17; his records, 17-18 ; the 
extent of his jurisdiction and the 
character of his ruh', 18 , hia treachery 
towards his uncle Venkata, 18-19 ; his 
relations with Raja Wodeyar of Mysore 
(down to 160b), 47-49, 60-66; seeks 
Imperial aid against him (1608), 66-67 ; 
his weakened political position (1609- 
1610), 67-68 ; his departure from 
Seringapatam (c. January 1610), 68-69 
(see also under Edja Wodeyar) ; 
referred to, 60 (n. 96), 63, 76, 78, 80, 
181, 429, 621, 628-629. 

Tirumala Nayaka of Madura (c. 1628- 
1669) : contemporary of Eanthirava 1, 
117-118; incites and supports the chief 
of Samballi against Mysore (1641-1642) 
128-180; proves disloyal to ^ri-Ranga 
VI (c. 1647), 141; his anti-imperial 
policy with special reference to Mysore 
(1664-1669), 148-169, 162,166; referred 
to, 160, 174, 206-^, 216, 226 (n. 60). 

Tirumalkrya Family : genealogy of, 682- 
588. 

Tirumaiarya I (or Tirumalaiyangar I), 
FradhSni (?) : alleged author of Kar^a- 
Vrittdnta-Kathey 78; referred to, 629- 
662. 

Tirumal&Tya II (or Tirumalaiyangar II) 
(1646-1706) : eo-atudent and companion 
of Chikkadevaraja (down to 1678), 249, 
271 ; a minister of 0hikkad6varaja’g 


cabinet (1678-1686), 272 ; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 8%, 828-820; Prime 
Minister of Chikkadevar&ja (during 
1686-1704), 881-882; as a ^ri-Vaiebpava 
scholar and leader, 860, 861, 864 (n. 14), 
378 (u 88), 890; also known as dri- 
sailarya ; his personality, 891 ; his 
hterary school, 414 ; as a scholar and 
pout, 426-426 ; composer of the Tiruma' 
kil^lu-Naratnpur Plai$ (1663) and the 
C}tamarS.ja,nagar Plate (1676) in Kdvya 
style, 260 (n. 169), 426; his Siavaha 
(i.e , ^ri-Yadugtri-Nardyana-8tavaht 
jSrf - Yaduqiri - Ndyakf - 
LakshmJ Nrsimha- Stavak, § rf ■ 
Maujula-Keiava-Sfavah, l^ri Apra- 
tima-BdjagOpdla-Stavah and 
Gopdla- Stavak), 427-428; CJnkkadiva- 
nlya- Vami&vali, 428-481 ; Ghikka- 
divardja-Vijayam, 431-484 ; Apratima- 
Vlra-Chardam, 434-486 (n. lOl) ; other 
works (i e., Paichimarangardjo- 
Stauah, EkddaAUNirnaya, Chikka- 
dfvardfa-&atakam and K^rtawgahi), 
436-437 ; referred to or noticed, 3, 26, 
28, 46, 60 (n. 96), 78, 106, 129 (n. 60), 
166 («. 34), 210, 214 (n 11), 267, 270, 
285 (n. 53), 383, 397, 409 [n. 170), 488, 
489, 446 (». 137), 461 («. 168), 628, 624, 
530-632, 664, etc. 

Tirumaiarya II (or Tirumalaiyangar 
II) : his ApratimorVira-Charitam 
quoted from, on the greatness of 
Chikkadevaraja, 607 ; note on the 
position of regarding the successor of 
Kautbirava-Narasaraja 'Wodeyar 1, 
647-549. 

Ttrunakahatnim of firi-Ramanuja- 
charyar : a popular Sri-Vaishpava 
festival at Melko^e under Eanthirava 
I, 184-186 ; and in the reign of Chikka- 
devaraja, 396-897 

Timvani^amalai : a southern limit of 
advance of Mysore arms under 
Eaptbirava 1 (1642), ISO. 
Tirmdimo\i-Tlku'. see under Ohikku- 
pddhydya. 

TodortvAdu : ? laud of the TodfivM* or 
TSdas ; acquisition of by Chikkad6va- 
raja (1677), 281. 

Toddyada-ehdvadi • one of tho eighteen 
departments introduced by Chikka 
d6varija, 856. 
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Tdleya : acquisition of by Ea^t^^Irava I 
(1642), 180-181. 

Tondanlir Plate (1728): referred to, 
836. 

Toreyflr: reduction of the chief of by 
Chikkadevaraja (1678), 276. 

Tradition : note on Lord Raglan’s treat- 
ment of, and its application to the 
traditionary tales about Chikkadeva- 
raja's reign, 666-666. 

Travels and tracts : a primary source of 
Mysore History, 1-2 ; value of, 4. 

Travels India, by Dr. John Fryer : 
notes bearing on Mysore, contained 
in, 4; referred to, 281. 

Travels of the Jesuits, by John Lockmaii 
Jesuit letters bearing on Mysore, 
contained in, 4 

Trichmopoly : a southern limit of ad- 
vance of Mysore arms under Kan^hl- 
rava I (1642), 130-131, 207; under 
Devaraja (1668), 230 ; objective of 
southern expansion of Mysore (1678), 
266; Chokkanatha’s retirement to 
(1677), 286 ; southern limit of Mahratta 
activities (1676-1680), 280, 287; conti- 
nued southern objective of Mysorean 
advance (1680), 291-292 ; siege of by 
Dejavai Kumaraiya (16b2), 292-293 {n. 
82), 294-298 ; Haraji’.s advance on (1682), 
300; Mughal advance on (1691-1694), 
811, 318 ; renewed objective of Mysorean 


expansion (down to 1704), 816, 323 ; 
referred to, 6, 6, 229, 608. 

Tnpadi: name of a Kannada poetical 
metre, 414. 

Tripadigala-Tntparya : see under C/iik- 
kadivaraja Wodeyar. 

Tuluva (or Tu}u) : chief of, represented 
at the court of Ea^thlrava 1, 188; 
assists Sivappa Nayaka 1 during his 
expedition to Seringapatam (1669), 
216. 

Tumbura : music of, under Kanthlrava 
I (see under Music). 

Tumkiir. Ranadulla Khan's march on 
(1638), 119; acquisition of byBijapur 
(1640), 126; under Shahji, 127; taken 
by Chikkadevaraja (1675), 278 ; Mughal 
advance on (1687), 306 ; northern limit 
of Mysore (1704), 328. 

Turuvckerc (Turugere) . Ranadulla 
Khan’s march on (1638), 119; acqui- 
sition of by Kai^thirava I (1640), 127; 
action at between Mysore and Bij Spur 
(c. 1647), 138-139, 141; northern 

frontier of Mysore (1669), 166 ; taken 
by Chikkadevaraja(1676),278 ; referred 
to, 121 («. 29), 128 

Tusak-i- Wdlffj/lhi (1781), by Burhan Ibn 
Hasan : as a primary source of South 
Indian History (IBth cent.), 5. 

Tyamagon^lu: lost but retaken by 
Chikkadevaraja (1687), 806. 


u 


Vbbe-kdmke : an impost levied by Chik- 
kadevarajB, 363. 

Ummattur : a Vijayanagar province (14- 
16th cent.), 13-14 ; chief of, combines 
against Raja Wodeyar (1696, 1608), 68, 
67 : imperial grant of to Raja Wodeyar 


(1612), 63 ; amnexation of by him (1614), 
66 ; southern frontier of Mysore (1617), 
67; referred to, 269, 260, 281, 626, 
etc. 

Vppvna-nUile ; an impost levied by Ohik- 
kadevarajS, 863. 


Y 

Vftdhdla-Srinivasarya : adrl-Vaishpava 
celebrity of the times of ‘ChikkadSva- 
I'aja, 864 (w. 14), 391. 

Va4dydmr%ta-Tlku : see under Chikku- 
pAdhydya. 

VoAS/ya-Nigihcmiu-Sdra : see under 

Ohikkaitf^arPa/^ita. 

Vaikunfha-miidi : a jewelled head-dress 


presented by Ka^thlrava I to the 
shrine of i^rl-Ranganatha of Seringa- 
patam, 167. 

Foiro-mudi (or Vajrarmakii4i ) : festital 
of, 105 ; a popular festival at Mglkfite 
under Chikkadevariija, conducted fpr 
Srl-Narayaqa, 863, 897 ; referred to. 
26. 
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VaishnaTa tradition : relating to the 
origin and founding of the Wo^eyar 
Dynasty, 24^26, 27, 28, 29-80, 969, 429 ; 
influence of on the religion of the 
Dynasty, 114 (n. 5), 168. 

Vaisbaavite Revival in Kannada litera- 
ture; nature of (see under Ghikka- 
dfvar&ja Woihyar) 

Vamalur (Omalur) . acquisition of by 
Dgvaraja (1668), 230 ; lost but retaken 
by Chikkadevaraja (1689), 309 ; referred 
to, 334. 

; emblem of sovereignty 
of the world ; use of m a lithie record 
of Kan^irava I, 169 (n. 60). 

V ardhormudre (Boar seal! : use of in the 
public documents of Kautblrava I, 
169 (w. 49), 170 (n. 64-66)- 171 ; increas- 
ing evidence of its use m the records 
of Devaraja, 224, 282. 

Vardha-Purdna'. on the duty of the 
^udra, 399-400. 

Varndirama-dharma ; preservation of 
the ideal of under Kapthlrava I, 194 ; 
evidence of its active pursuit under 
Devaraja, 248 ; preservation and 
perpetuation of by Chikkadovaraja, 
387-388 : referred to, 369, 401, 612. 

Vaaantdtmva (Spring festival) : annual 
festival conducted fur ^rl-Ranganatha 
of Seringapatam ; popularity of under 
Eapt^Irava I, 186; under Devaraja, 
247 ; under Chikkadevaraja, 897, 4^. 

Vastare: acquisition of by Devaraja 
(1663), 221 ; north-western limit of 
Mysore (1666), 222 ; resumption of by 
Ikken (1674), 277 ; taken by Chikka- 
devaraja (1690), 311 ; restitution of to 
Ikkeii (c. 1698-1700), 321. 

Vatsyiyana : his K&ma-Butra referred 
to, 199 (n. 160), 409 (n. 170), 483. 

Vedio culture in Mysore : under Eapt^I- 
rava I, 178-171; under Devaraja, 
249-260; under Chikkadevaraja, 889- 
890,896. 

Ved5ji-Fant (Veddji-Pap^ito) : Bijapur 
general who took part in the EamStak 
affairo of 1688-1641 and 1646, 121 {n, 
26), 126, 128 (A. 66), 136 : as the Bijapur 
ririer, figures in the siege of Er5de 
(1667), 228. 

y^pura : Sanakritbed form of Ddfir, 
166 (n. 146) ; see also under Bemr, 


Vellore ; siege of by Bijipnr snd 061- 
kopda (1647), 141 ; final capture of by 
Khan Muhammad (1664), 146 (/t 107) ; 
referred to, 148, 149, 165 (n. 146), 206, 
247, 282. 286, 310. 570. 

Venkaiya-Sftmayiji: envoy of 6ri-Ranga 
VI, 141. 

Venkata I of Vijayanagar < 1686-1614) . 
treachery uf his nephew Tiruinala 
towards him, 18-19; contemporary of 
Raja Woijeyar, 47 ; his assistance 
sought for by Tirumala against Raja 
Wodeyar, 68-57; plays off Tirumala 
against Raja Wo^eyar and forestalls 
the former’s overthrow, 57, 58, 60 ; bis 
view point of Raja Wodeyar's conquest 
of SeringHpatam , 62-68; hm formal 
cimiirrnation of the conquest, 68-64 ; 
the Bigniflcauce of the luipunal con- 
firmation, 64-66 (see also under Hilja 
Wodryar and Tirumala 11) ; referred 
to, 78! 80, 511, 615, 522, 523. 628, .529. 

Venkata II of Vijayanagar (1633‘M642) : 
relations of with Chamaraja V of 
Mysore, 93-94 (n. 57-58) ; contemporary 
of Kanthirava 1, 1 17-118 ; evidence of 
Kavthlrava’s loyalty to him, 131 ; 
referred to, 132, 205. 

Venkata V of Vijayanagai . nephew of 
dri'Rauga VI ; nominal suzerainty of, 
acknowledged by Devaraja (1666, 1668), 
231. 

Venkatadri Nayaka of Belur : Chikka- 
devaraja’s campaign against (1674), 
277 ; referred to, 126. 

VeukatajamniB : one of the queens of 
Immadi-Baja Wo^eyar, 1 10. 

Veukatakrishpama Nayaka : Da]avai of 
Chokkauatha Nfiyaka of Madura ; 
Cbikkadevaraja’a encounter with 
(1678), 276. 

Venkatappa or Venkatadri Nayaka 1 of 
Ikkeri: see VLnder Hiriya-VenJeatappa 
Nayaka I. 

Venkatappa N5yaka II of Ikkeri (1660- 
1661): successor of divappa N£yaka 1, 
and contemporary of DevarSja Wo^e- 
yar, 218; hostile relations of with 
Mysore (1661), 219. 

Venkata-Varadaoharya of EttOr or 
YSdilr: the TfitftohSrya Family; 

Devaraja’s grant to (1668), 289-910; as 
preceptor of Devarfi ja, from the eourt of 
Vijayanagar, 247 (n. 161), 249, 260, 860. 
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Venka4agiri • Mohdtmya : pee under 
Ohikkupadhyaya. 

Venkafagi/ri - Makdtmya : see under 
TimmorKam. 

VijayauBgar: general features of pro- 
vincial administration of in Mysore, 
11-18 ; under the first and second 
dynasties, 13-14; under the third 
dynasty, 14-16 ; under the fourth or 
Aravldu dynasty (down to 1610), 16-19 ; 
relations of the later Aravldu sove- 
reigns of, with the rulers of Mysore 
(1610-1674) (see under Venkata I, 
Vira-BamadCvalVt Venkata 11, 6rl- 
Ranga VI, D£va-D?va-Mahdraya, 
Venkata V and Kodanda-Bama 1 ) ; 
last days of, 273-274, ‘^6-277, 279; 
Chikkadevarajaas the political heir to 
the imperial traditions of, 608-509, 
670-673 (n. 1), 674; referred to, 360, 
610-611, 616, 622, 626, 627, 629, etc. 

Vijayanagar traditions; evidences of 
influence of on Mysore, 96, 174 (n. 70), 
176 (w. 71), 176-177 (n. 76), 182 (n 100), 
1 (n. 104), 106 (n 10b), 186-187 (n 

121), 223-226, 231-233, 246-247 (n. 161), 
249, 260, 264-266, etc. 

Vtjaya-NUraHtntha • sword of Eantliirava 
I, 116, 124. 

Vijayapura : an assignment of Raja 
Wodeyar (c. 1617), 76 ; referred to, 67. 

Vijayaraghava Nayaka of Tanjore 
relations of Ghokksnatha Nayaka of 
Madura with (1673-1674), 277-278. 

Vijnane^vara : his Mttdkahara (12th 
cent.) referred to, 607 (ra. 62). 

Vikrama-Raya : last of the Da]avai8 of 
Chamarfi ja V, 80 (n. 42) ; takes part in 
the events of 1630-1631, 91 ; his gift (c. 
1680), 100 ; takes part in the siege of 
Arkalgfld (<:• 1688), 110; poisons to 
death Immadi-B^ja.Wodeyar (1636), 
111 ; traditions about his last days, 
116-116 (n. 14), 117; note on the 
usurpation and fall of, 638-639 ; referred 
to, 97, 96 (n. 74), 634, 686. 

Vind : music of, under Eapti^irava 1 and 
^ikkadSvaraja (see under Muaio); 
OnikkadevarSja’s profloienoy in, 603- 
604. 

Vlrabhadrana-durga : acquisition of by 
EaQlhiravn I (e. 1668), 147 ; referred 
to, 141, 


Vlrabhadra Nayaka of Ikkeri (1629-1646): 
relations of with Chamaraja V, 90-91, 
96-96; contemporary of Kautbirava I, 
117-118 ; attacked by Bijapur, incited 
by Eenge-Hanuraappa Nayaka (1687- 
1638), 118-119; his relations with 
Bijapur and Mysore (1639-1640), 124- 
126, 133 ; his death (1646), 137 (n. 81)- 
138. 

Vli abhadra - Vijaya - Champvh, by 

fjkambra-Dikshita ■ on the relations 
between Mysore and Maga^i chiefs 
(c. 1648-1660), 144 («. 97). 

Vlramba (Virajamma) : principal con- 
sort of Raja Wodeyar, 73, 74. 

Vlrannana-durga . siege and capture of 
by Chikkadevaraja (1678), 288. 

Vlra-praMjia-MU-Chafcravarii-. one of 
the imperial titles adopted by Deva- 
raja, 232 

Vlrarajaiya: chief of Karagahajli ; Raja 
Wodeyar's exploit over (1696), 49-60. 

Vlrarajaiya of Grama : Raja Wodeyar’s 
encounter with (1606), 67. 

Vlrarajaiya of Nilasoge: a Dalairai of 
Chikkadevaraja, 316, 333. 

Vira-Ramadeva IV of Vijayanagar 
(1614-1630? 1633) : contemporary of 
Chamaraja V who acknowledges his 
suzerainty, 82, 98. 

Vira-Saiva literature : under Cffikka- 
devaraja (see under Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar). 

Vira-i^aivism in Mysore : under Chama 
raja V, 102 (». 89), 108; under 
Kauthlrava I, 166 ; Devaraja’s solici- 
tude for(hiB grants, etc. , to Vlra-^aivas), 
286, 241, 243, etc. ; under Ghikkadeva- 
raja Wodeyar, 873-376. 

Virupauua Nayaka of Alombadi : a 
feudatory of Eanthlrava 1, 163. 

Vi^alaksha-Faudit '■ colleague-at-studies 
of Chikkadevaraja during his stay in 
Hangaja (1668-1678), 270 (n. 6, 10); 
Prime Minister of Chikkadivaraja 
during 1678-1686, 272; his ancestry, 
attainments, etc., 826, 826-828; also 
known as Dodd^-Pi^Ud^ta of Telandur, 
828; Ohikkad^va’s grant to (1685), 
888; his responsibility for the fiscal 
troubles of Chikkad6varija’s re%h {c. 
HB^lfiM), detennined with refer^oe 
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to tlie writings of the Jesuit Fathers, 
and of Wilks andDevachandra, 462-496, 
his death 1I6S6), 476 (n. 18) • referred 
to, 331, 364, 373, 458, 558-654, 663 664. 

VisJmii Pvrdna . a literary work (see 
under Chiklcupatlhi/dya) 


V*ahnu-Purana \ on the dntiea of » 
Su^a (see under Sochehiidrat'hdra- 
Ntrnaya). 

Vnhobhftidra-Vtjaya (or Btutavardjn^ 
Vxjnya) see under SlKuiakshaTa- 
dexia. 


w 


Wilks, Lt Col Mark (1760-1831) British 
Resident at the court of Mysore (1803- 
1806),and author of Historical Sketchrs 
of tin South of Imlia m anaitempt to 
tract the History of Mysoor (1810), 
1 («. 1) ; his treatment of the early 
history of Mysore (1399-1761), 1-2; 
invariably followed by subaequent 
writers, 2 i-w 2) ; on the identification 
of Hadadana, Bola-Chainaraja Wo^e- 
yar and Bettada Wo^eyar, 27, 39 («. 
60), 42 (». 86)-43; on the early life of 
Cbikkadevaraja, 264 (u. 186) ; on 
Chikkadeva's acquisition of Bangalore 
(1687), 307 (>j 131); on Chikkadova- 
raja’s embassy to Auraugzib (c. 1699- 
1700) and the Mysore Throne, 321 (// 
178) , his account of Chikkadevarija's 
fiscal measures, religion, etc., examin- 
ed and evaluated, 464-466, 470, 471-476, 
481-495 ; on Furageri, 618-519 ; on Raja 
Wodeyar's acquisition of Sermgapatam 
(1610), 527-628; on the early Dalavais 
of Mysore, 5:34-536; on the identifica- 
tion of the successor of Kaothlrava I, 
546-546 ; on the date of the Mahratta 
invasion of Seringapatam, 650-551 ; 
other references to or notices of, 8 
(«. 10-11), 34 (w. 26), 37, 47 {n. 12-13), 
62 (w 47), 53 (n. 62), 69 (n 137), 70 (n. 
141), 82 (»t 3), 88 iv. 7), 87 (n. 19), 91 
(n. 48), 106 («. 109), 107, 109 (w. 1-2), 
116 (H. 12), 190 (n. 19), 161 (w. 136), 183 
(«. 104), 187 («. 121), 208 (n. 189), 217 
(11. 23), 220 (n. 86), 264 («. 286), 266 (n. 


288), 270 (». 6). 271 (n. 10), 272 (»i. 19 
14), 2W («. 52), 289 (w. 66), 292 (n. 81), 
296 (». 1)3 94), 296 (n. 96). 806 (» 126, 
128), 316 (n. 160), 816 (v. 184, 166), 338 
6O1, 339 (n. 61), 844 (» 64), 346 (n. 
66). 353 in. 68-69), 366 (». 74), 476 (n. 
13). 505 (n 46), 580, 581, 539, 668, 664, 
etc. 

Wilson, H. H. . see under JDcseripHve 
Catalogue of MacIcenBV Manuscripts. 

Wodeyar : designation of a feudal chief- 
tain m mediffival Southern Ramatak, 
13; note on the derivation of, 517. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore, The: 
sources of history of Mysore under, 
1-9 ; inscriptions of the rulers of, 2-3 ; 
origin and foundation of, stated and 
discussed, 20-30; early references to 
Mysore, 20-21 ; traditional accounts of 
origin, in nineteenth century manu- 
scripts, 21-28; in eighteenth century 
manuscripts and inscriptions, 28-26; 
in seventeenth century literary works 
and inscriptions, 26-26; examination 
of the accounts, 26-28 ; probable date 
of the founding of, 28-30. 

Wodeyar Dynasty of Mysore : under the 
early rulers (down to 1678), 81-43; 
under Raja Wodeyar, 44-80; under 
Chamaraja Wodeyar V, 81-106 ; under 
Immadi-Raja Wodeyar, 109-111 ; under 
Kauthirava-Narasaraja Wodeyar I, 
112-210; under Devaraja Wodeyar, 
211-267 ; under Cbikkadevaraja Wode- 
yar, 268-616. 


Y 


Yadav agiri-Mdhdtmy ai see under 
Chikkupddhydya . 

YddavaqtrirMdhAtniya: a literary work 
(see under Ti/mma-Kavi); on the Xida- 
Ta descent of the Wodeyar Dynasty, 25. 


Yidavas of Devagiri (e. 1200-1812): 
probable connection of with the pro- 
genitors of the Wodeyar Dynasty, aa 
echoed in the Oajjiganaham Plate 
(1689), 28 . 
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INDEX 


Ysdu-Ri 7 a-(or Vijaya) (;899-1428) : first, 
traditional rater of the Wo^eyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, 82. 

Tadu-Riya (or Vijaya) and Krishna : 
progenitors of the Wo^eyar Dynasty 
of Mysore ; traditional accounts of 
their exploits as narrated in the 
Annalty and in the Mysilru-Nagarada- 
ParvOttara, 21-22, 28-24 ; the accounts 
examined, 26-27, 29-80. 

Takub Khan : Muslim general who took 
part, and was slain, in the warfare of 
Ikkeri against Mysore (1696), 313-314. 

Tadavanta Rao: Prime Minister of 
Ckd]i; opposes Chikkadevar&ja at 
Hosur (near Sira) and loses his nose 
(1678), 289 (n. 64). 

Yedadore: a frontier fort of Mysore 
under Raja Wo^eyar (1614), 66. 


Yelahankarn&du : Kapthlrava I’s cam- 
paign in (e. 1660), 144; referred to, 16$ 
(n. 23). 

Yelandur : chief of, assists Nanjaraja of 
Hadinad against Raja Wo^eyar (1614),. 
66; referred to, 18, 67, 270, 271, 327, 
828, 329, 368, 496, 497, 498, etc. 

Yeleyur : an assignment of Raja Wo^e- 
yar (c. 1617), 76 ; action at (1631), 92 
referred to, 66, 67. 

Yeleyur Deparaja Wo^eyar : see under 
Dipardia Wodeyar of Yeleyitr. 

Yuktikalpataru: quoted from, oaKnia, 
346 in. 67). 

Yuvaraja (Crown Prince) ; education 
and training giTen to Chikkadevaraja 
as, 270 («. 6), 483. 


z 

Zahur bin Zahuri : see under Muham- 
mad’Ndmdli. 

Zamorin ■. referred to by Dr. Fryer (c 
1677), 281. 


Zulfikar Khan : Mughal generalissimo^ 
310; his activities in the Kamatak 
(1691-1698), 311-313; first Nawib of 
the Kamatak-Payanghat (c. 1690- 
1700), 318 (n. 174). 



ADDENDA ET COEKIGENDA. 


Page Line 


Beuiarks 


4 

19 

For “ Storio ” read “ Storia,'* 

8, n. 10 

2 

For “ Ch. XV and Appendix VTI--(2) ’* read 
“Vol 11, Ch.I and Appendix 

16 (also 16, 61, 
278, 869) 

Text 

After ** EakiOB^Tagdi*^ add *' 

Tangadi).” 

34 

8 

For dated in ” read *' dated.” 

34. n. 26 

3 

Add at the end In some of these records, 
the title Birnd^antemba^a-ganda also 
occurs as Ant anih ara-kandan and 
Ant en>,har a-g anda, (see A/. E. i2., 
xNos 678 of 1909 and 321 of 1933). The 
adoption of the title by the Wodeyar 
Dynasty of Mysore, under circumstances 
narrated above, has a special significance 
of Its own attached to it. 

38 

3 

For ” dated in ” read '* dated.” 

66, n. 66 

2 

For “Appendix IX” read “Vol. II, 
Appendix III.” 

66 

4 

For “ 1507 ” read “ 1607.” 

71 

Last line 
from the 
bottom of 
the text 

For “Frasanna^Erishi^asva mi” read 
“Lakshmi-Narayapa (Lakshmi- 
Kautasvami).” 

71,71 158 

1 

For “ J6wZ, 1920, p. 3, para 10” read “See 
J6id, 1920, p. 8, para 10. where the statuo 

18 , perhaps by a slip, located in the 
Frasanna'KriEhQaBvami temple 
at Mysore.” 

72, n. 166 

7 

For “ff. 21” read“fl. 121.” 

117 

16 

For “1666” read “1668.” 

119 

10 

For “ Morasa-Nadn ” read “ Morasa-nadu.” 

144, n. 27 i 

18 

For “f.n. 173” read “Ch. IX, f.n. 23.” 

160 ! 

164, 71.144 
160, ra. 9 

12 

3 ^ 

2 

For “ amiserable ” read “ a miserable.” 

174, n. 70 

176, «.71 , 

177, n. 76 

5 from 1 
bottom 

16 

« J 

For “Appendix IX” read “Vol. II, 
Appendix HI.” 

' 





Not to belentoul, 


11 


Page 


goo, n, 161 

209 

226, n. 60 
241. n. 121 






Line 


6 from the 
bottom of 
the text 

8 f r 0 m 
bottom 


Remarks 


Add at the end:— For details about the 
oeremouy of Arka marriage, vide 
Appendix VI— (6). 

For “ Perhaps ” read “ Perhaps.” 


For ” Nanjarajaiya III ” read “ Nanjarajaiya 
IV ” 

Add at the end :— This position is confirmed 
by a copper-plate grant of bis, dated 
March 17, 1667, which has recently come 
to light (see M. A. S., 1934, pp. 145-166, 
No. 39). We further learn from this 
Sanskrit inscription that Dhandjaiya 
(Dhannoji) was a rich Gujarat Brahman 
who had settled for trade in Mysore with 
his dependents and associates, that he 
was successively patronised by the 
Mysore kings OhSmaraja V, Kapthlrava- 
Narasa I and Devaraja, that he had a 
wife by name BamabhSyambi, and that 
he was well known for his gifts and 
charities. This is also one of th^ earlier 
records in KAoya style composed by 
Tirumal&rya, afterwards Prime Minister 
of Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. 


276 

/ 

7 from the 
bottom of 
the text 

For *' KesaragSdu (Kda ar a g od u) ” read 
”Kasaragodu.” 

. 281, n. 44 

^ 299, n. 106 

8 

For “Appendix :iX” rea^ " Vol. II, 
Appendix III.” 

5 

Add at the end For SambbSji^s claim to 
sovereignty of the South, vide Appendix 
VI~(7), H. 1. 

900 

11 

For “ Dh4rixapuri ” read “ Dharmapuri.” 

\ 309 

16 

Pot “ Kuntilr^urga {Kunnatt fir)''” read 
, “ K,untflr-durfa.” 

\ S86. n. 48 . 

2 

For “Appendix IX” read”Vol. II, 
Append^ III.” 

886 

7 

Fmt *\wrnd$rama ” read “ vanfOirama" 

669 

Head line 

For ** Ohik^varajb's” read “ Chikkadeva. 
raja’s.” 

672 

2 from the 
bottem.cl' 
the text 

For “evidence, i4” read “ evidence 1.” 

672,11.4 

1 

Forf.n. “4” read»^l”. 



